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PREFACE. 


If  I have  any  regret  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  following 
analysis  of  the  existing  remains  of  our  ancient  literature,  and 
the  evidences  of  the  literary  attainments  and  cultivated  tastes 
of  our  far  removed  ancestors,  of  the  Milesian  and  other  races, 
I must  sincerely  declare  that  my  regret  arises  much  more  from 
the  consciousness  of  my  incapacity  to  do  merited  justice  to  my 
subject,  than  from  any  concern  for  what  my  own  reputation 
must  suffer,  in  coming  before  the  world  in  so  prominent  a 
character,  and  with  such  very  incommensurate  qualifications. 

When  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  was  established, 
and  its  staff  of  Professors  from  day  to  day  announced  in  the 
public  papers,  I felt  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  who  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Irish  History  should  be  (if  there  should  be  one),  well 
knowing  that  the  only  man  living  who  could  fill  that  im- 
portant office  with  becoming  efficiency  as  a scholar  was  already 
engaged  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  "Colleges.  At  this  time,  how- 

ever, I can  honestly  declare  that' it  never  entered  into  my 
mind  that  I should  or  ought  to  be  called  to  fill  this  important 
situation,  simply  because  the  course  of  ray  studies  in  Irish 
History  and  Antiquities  had  always  been  of  a silent  kind ; — I 
was  engaged,  if  I may  so  speak,  only  in  underground  work, 
and  the  labours  in  which  I had  spent  my  life  were  such  that 
their  results  were  never  intended  to  be  brought  separately 
before  the  public  on  my  own  individual  responsibility.  No 
person  knows  my  bitterly  felt  deficiencies  better  than  myself. 
Having  been  self-taught  in  all  the  little  I know  of  general 
letters,  and  reared  to  mature  years  among  an  uneducated 
people  (though  a people  both  intelligent,  and  fond  of  learning 
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when  opportunity  permits  them  to  apply  themselves  to  it),  I 
always  felt  the  want  of  early  mental  training,  and  of  early 
admission  to  those  great  fountains  of  knowledge  which  can  be 
approached  only  through  the  medium  of  languages  which, 
though  once  generally  cultivated  in  my  native  province,  had, 
under  sinister  influences,  ceased  to  exist  in  the  remote  part  of 
the  country  from  which  I come,  not  very  long  before  I was 
bom.  And  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I should  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  an  honour  which,  for  these  reasons,  I should 
not  have  presumed  to  seek.  To  say  so  much  I feel  due,  not 
only  to  myself,  but  to  the  exalted  and  learned  personages  who, 
without  any  solicitation  whatever  on  my  part,  overlooked  my 
many  deficiencies  so  far  as  to  appoint  me  to  the  newly  created 
Chair  of  Irish  History  and  Archaeology  in  this  National  Uni- 
versity. 

The  definite  idea  of  such  a Professorship  is  due  to  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  to  whom  the  first  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  committed.  It  was  that  idea  which  suggested  the 
necessity  for  this  first  course  of  Lectures,  “ On  the  MS.  Materials 
of  Ancient  Irish  History”,  as  well  as  for  that  which  immediately 
followed  it,  and  in  which  I am  still  engaged,  “On  the  Social 
Customs,  Manners,  and  Life  of  the  People  of  Ancient  Erinn” ; 
— two  preliminary  or  introductory  courses,  namely,  on  the  two 
subjects  to  which  this  professorship  is  dedicated : on  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  our  History,  and  the  existing  monuments  of  our 
Archaeology.  For,  'without  meaning  the  smallest  disparage- 
ment to  previous  labourers  in  these  fields,  I found,  on  exa- 
mining their  works,  that,  although  much  had  been  done  in 
particular  directions,  and  by  successive  writers,  who  more  or 
less  followed  and  unproved  upon,  or  corrected,  each  other, 
still  the  great  sources  of  genuine  historical  and  antiquarian 
knowledge  lay  buried  in  those  vast  but  yet  almost  entirely 
unexplored  compilations,  which  to  my  predecessors  were  inac- 
cessibly sealed  up  in  the  keeping  of  the  ancient  Gaedhelic,  the 
venerable  language  of  our  country.  To  point  out  the  only  way 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  then,  and  if  possible,  by  a critical 
analysis  of  the  great  mass  of  documents  which  still  remains  to 
us  in  the  ancient  tongue,  to  open  the  way, — as  far  as  lay  in  my 
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power, — to  the  necessary  examination  of  these  precious  records 
and  materials,  was  the  scope  and  aim  of  my  first  course  of 
Lectures;  those  now  collected  in  the  present  volume.  That 
I have  not  succeeded  in  placing  this  interesting  subject  before 
the  reader  in  as  clear  and  attractive  a form  as  it  deserves,  is 
but  too  painfully  apparent  to  myself;  but  if  I shall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  necessity 
of  making  an  independent  examination  of  it  for  himself,  I 
shall  have  attained  one  of  the  dearest  objects  of  my  life,  and  I 
shall  feel  that  I have  not  struggled  wholly  without  success  in 
endeavouring  to  do  my  duty  to  my  country  so  far  as  it  lies  in 
my  power  to  do  at  ail.  As  to  the  work  itself,  its  literary 
defects  apart,  I may  claim  for  it  at  least  the  poor  merit  of  being 
the  first  effort  ever  made  to  bring  within  the  view  of  the 
student  of  Irish  History  and  Archaeology  an  honest,  if  not  a 
complete,  analysis  of  all  the  materials  of  that  yet  unwritten 
story  -which  lies  accessible,  indeed,  in  our  native  language,  but 
the  great  body  of  which,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  all  the  true 
Histoiy  of  Ireland,  remains  to  this  day  unexamined  and  un- 
known to  the  world. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  of  this  poor  dependent 
country,  no  work  of  this  kind  could  well  be  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  the  time  and  at  the  risk  of  a private  individual. 
This  difficulty,  however,  so  far  as  concerns  remuneration  for 
labour,  and  expense  of  publication  of  its  result,  has  been 
happily  obviated  in  a way  that  even  a few  years  ago  could 
hardly  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  most  hopeful  among 
us.  It  reflects,  surely,  no  small  credit  on  the  infant  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  and  conveys  no  light  assurance  of  the 
national  feeling  which  animated  its  founders  from  the  begin- 
ning, not  only  that  it  was  the  first  public  establishment  in  the 
country  spontaneously  to  erect  a Chair  of  Irish  History  and 
Archaeology,  but  that  it  has  provided  with  unhesitating  libe- 
rality for  the  heavy  expense  of  placing  this  volume — the  first 
fruits  of  that  Chair,  and  the  first  publication  undertaken  under 
such  auspices — before  the  public. 

Little  indeed  did  it  occur  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
timid  appearance  in  that  chair,  that  the  efforts  of  my  feeble 
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pen  would  pass  beyond  the  walls  within  which  these  Lectures 
were  delivered.  There  was,  however,  among  my  varying 
audience  one  constant  attendant,  whose  presence  was  both  em- 
barrassing and  encouraging  to  me, — whose  polite  expressions 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  Lecture  I scarcely  dared  to  receive  as 
those  of  approbation, — but  whose  kindly  sympathy  practically 
exhibited  itself,  not  in  mere  words  alone,  but  in  the  active 
encouragement  he  never  ceased  to  afford  me  as  I went  along ; 
often,  for  example,  reminding  me  that  I was  not  to  be  uneasy 
at  the  apparent  shortness  of  a course  of  Lectures,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  required  so  much  of  labour  in  a new  field ; and 
assuring  me  that  in  Iris  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
committed  the  University  to  his  charge,  quantity  was  of  far 
less  importance  than  accuracy  in  careful  examination  of  the 
wide  range  of  subjects  which  it  was  my  object  to  digest  and 
arrange.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  however,  this  great 
scholar  and  pious  priest  (for  to  whom  can  I allude  but  to  our 
late  illustrious  Rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman), — whose  warmly 
felt  and  oft  expressed  sympathy  with  Erinn,  her  wrongs  and 
her  hopes,  as  well  as  her  history,  I am  rejoiced  to  have  an  op- 
portunity thus  publicly  to  acknowledge, — astonished  me  by 
announcing  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  University,  that  my  poor 
Lectures  were  deemed  worthy  to  be  published  at  its  expense. 
Nor  can  I ever  forget  the  warmth  with  which  Dr.  Newman 
congratulated  me  on  this  termination  of  my  first  course,  any 
more  than  the  thoughtfulness  of  a dear  friend  with  which  he 
encouraged  and  advised  me,  during  the  progress  of  what  was  to 
me  so  difficult  a task,  that,  left  to  myself,  I believe  I should 
soon  have  surrendered  it  in  despair. 

With  respect  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  following  pages,  a 
glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Chapters  formed  by 
these  Lectures  (see  page  xiii.),  will  best  explain  the  plan 
followed  in  this  attempt  to  analyse  the  contents  of  the  whole 
body  of  MSS.  in  the  Gaedhelic  language,  the  investigation  of 
which  must  form  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  accurate 
study  of  the  History  of  the  country.  I need  not  recapitulate 
here ; nor  need  I again  refer  to  the  importance  of  every  separate 
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section  into  which  such  an  analysis  divides  itself.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  of  all  the  wnriters  who  have  published 
books  on  the  subject,  up  to  the  time  of  delivering  these  Lectures, 
— books,  some  of  them  large  and  elaborate, — not  one  ever  wrote 
who  had  previously  acquired  the  necessary  qualifications,  or 
even  applied  himself  at  all  to  the  necessary  study,  without 
which,  as  I think  I have  established  beyond  a doubt,  the 
History  of  Ireland  could  not  possibly  have  been  written.  All 
were  ignorant,  almost  totally  ignorant,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
records  and  remains  of  which  I have  here,  for  the  first  time, 
endeavoured  to  present  a comprehensive  and  in  some  sort  a 
connected  account.  And  even  though  this  volume  will  not,  I 
know,  be  found  as  satisfactory  to  the  student  as  it  might  be 
made  in  other  hands;  yet  such,  nevertheless,  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  want  of  6ome  guide  to  so  vast  a mass  of  materials  as  that 
which  still  lies  buried  in  our  Irish  MS.  Libraries,  that  I trust  it 
will  be  found  in  this  respect  at  least  to  fulfil  the  intention  of 
the  University  Authorities  when  they  determined  to  undertake 
the  publication. 

This  first  volume,  this  first  course  of  Lectures,  has  been  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  an  account  of  the  available  materials  actu- 
ally existing  in  MS.  for  the  preparation  of  a General  History 
of  Erinn.  The  succeeding  course,  already  alluded  to,  will 
necessarily  be  considerably  greater  in  extent;  and  if  I am 
enabled  to  realize  the  hope  of  placing  that  course  also  before 
the  public  in  a future  volume  (or  rather  volumes,  for  it  will 
demand,  I fear,  at  least  two  such  as  this),  it  will  be  found  to  be 
the  complement  of  the  present.  It  embraces  the  detailed  ex- 
amination of: — 1°  the  system  of  Legislation,  and  Government, 
in  ancient  Erinn;  2°  the  system  of  ranks  and  classes  in 
Society ; 3°  the  Religious  system  (if  that  of  Druidism  can  be 
so  called) ; 4°  the  Education  of  the  people,  with  some  account 
of  their  Learning  in  ancient  times;  5°  the  Military  system, 
including  the  system  of  Military  Education,  and  some  account 
of  the  Gaedhelic  Chivalry,  or  Orders  of  Champions;  0°  the 
nature,  use,  and  manufacture  of  Anns  used  in  ancient  times ; 
7°  the  Buildings  of  ancient  times,  both  public,  military,  and 
domestic,  and  the  Furniture  of  the  latter;  8°  the  materials 
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and  forms  of  Dress,  as  well  as  its  manufacture  and  ornamenta- 
tion; 0°  the  Ornaments  (including  those  of  gold  and  other 
metals), ~used4  by  all  classes,  and  their  manufacture;  10°  the 
Musical  Instruments  of  the  Gaedhelic  people,  with  some  account 
of  theirj’cultivation  of  Music  itself;  11°  the  Agriculture  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  implements  of  all  sorts  employed  in  it; 
12°  the  Commerce  of  the  ancient  Gacdhil,  including  some 
account  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  very  early  times,  as 
well  as  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  intercourse  of  the  people 
with  traders  of  other  nations;  and  13°  their  Funeral  Rites,  and 
places  of  Sepulture.  Of  these  great  divisions  of  my  present 
general  course,  I am  happy  to  say  that  all  but  the  last  three 
have  been  completed,  and  that  the  Lectures  forming  these  are 
now  nearly  ready  for  the  press, — should  the  public  reception  of 
this  first  volume  be  so  indulgent  as  to  permit  me  to  hope  that 
the  remainder  may  be  allowed  to  appear  in  turn. 

I cannot  conclude  these  prefatory  remarks  without  bespeak- 
ing the  attention  of  my  readers  to  two  important  features  in  the 
present  volume  which  I trust  will  be  found  to  possess  no  little 
value.  I allude  to  the  very  extensive  Appendix  ; and  to  the 
interesting  scries  of  Fac-Similes,  which  will  be  found  at  the 
end. 

In  the  Appendix  I have  not  only  given  in  full  the  original 
text  of  every  one  of  the  very  numerous  quotations  from  the 
ancient  Gaedhelic  MSS.  referred  to  and  translated  in  the  text, — 
(extracts  which  will,  I hope,  be  found  useful  and  convenient  to 
the  student  at  a distance  from  our  libraries,  both  as  authorities 
and  as  examples  also  of  the  language,  the  records  quoted  being 
compositions  of  almost  every  age  during  many  centuries  back), — 
but  also  many  original  pieces  of  great  importance,  not  hitherto 
published,  which  I have  endeavoured  to  edit  fully  with  trans- 
lation and  notes.(a)  Besides  these,  I have  there  collected  also  se- 
veral separate  notes  and  memoranda  upon  various  subjects,  which 

(«)  The  end  of  the  Appendix  (p.  G44, — App.  No.  CL VII.),  I have  thought  it 
right  to  insert  a statement  respecting  the  Irish  MSS.  at  St.  Isidore’s,  in  Rome, 
drawn  up,  since  these  Lectures  were  delivered,  for  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity. It  will  be  found  to  contain  some  interesting  matter  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  this  volume. 
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could  not  properly  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
Lectures  themselves.  The  preparation  of  this  Appendix  has 
cost  me,  I may  almost  say,  as  much  labour  as  that  of  the  entire 
text ; and  it  has  been  a chief  cause  of  the  great  delay  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of  the  book. 

In  the  series  of  Fac-Similes  (the  addition  of  which  was 
adopted  on  the  suggestion  of  my  learned  colleague  and  friend, 
Dr.  W.  K.  O’Sullivan),  I have  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  publication  of  a genenil  work  on  our 
early  MSS.  to  lay  before  the  learned  in  other  countries  a com- 
plete set  of  examples  of  the  handwriting  of  the  best  Gaedhelic 
scribes,  from  the  very  earliest  period  down  to  the  century 
before  the  last.  For  t^is  purpose  I have  for  the  most  part 
selected  my  examples  from  those  passages  which  have  been 
quoted  in  the  text,  and  of  which  the  original  Gaedhelic  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  in  order  that  scholars  may  be  able  to 
compare  the  contracted  writing  with  the  full  sentences  as  I have 
expanded  them.  But  I have  also  inserted  several  examples, 
(as  in  the  instances  of  the  earliest  Latin  ecclesiastical  MSS., 
one  of  which  is,  I believe,  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  and 
three  of  which  are  attributed  to  the  very  hand  of  St.  Colum 
Cille),  from  writings  which  are  mentioned  indeed,  but  which 
there  was  no  occasion  to  quote  in  the  course  of  the  Lectures. 
These  fac-similes  have  been  executed  with  admirable  correct- 
ness in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Forster,  lithographers,  of 
this  city.  I can  confidently  recommend  them  to  Continental 
scholars  as  perfect  representations  of  the  handwriting  of  various 
ages ; and  I hope  they  may  be  found  of  some  practical  use,  not 
only  in  the  identification  of  Gaedhelic  MSS.  yet  hidden  in 
foreign  libraries,  but  also  in  the  determination  of  the  ages  of  the 
MSS.  with  which  they  may  be  compared.  They  will  be  found 
to  be  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

I have  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
from  the  first  announcement  of  this  book  to  its  publication,  as 
well  as  for  the  many  errors,  of  print  and  others,  which  will  be 
detected  in  it,  but  most  of  which  will  be  found  corrected  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  Those,  however,  who  are  aware  of  the 
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crushing  succession  of  domestic  afflictions  and  of  bodily  infir- 
mities with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  visit  me  during 
the  last  three  years,  will,  I am  sure,  look  with  indulgent  eyes 
on  these  defects,  as  well  as  on  those  concerning  which  I have 
already  confessed  and  asked  pardon  beforehand. 

In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  acknowledge  the  deep  obliga- 
tions under  which  I am  placed  by  the  kindness  of  many  emi- 
nent literary  friends  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  Among 
these  I cannot  but  warmly  thank,  in  particular,  the  learned 
Secretary  of  the  Brehon  Law  Commission,  the  Very  Rev. 
Charles  Graves,  F.T.C.D.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  for 
much  of  kind  consideration  and  many  valuable  suggestions; 
the  Rev.  James  H.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  to  whom,  with  my  last  named  friend,  the 
revival  of  Irish  literature  owes  so  much,  and  whose  countenance 
and  cordial  assistance  to  me  have  been  for  so  many  years  of 
inestimable  value;  my  dear  friends,  John  Edward  Pigot, 
M.R.I.A.,  and  Dr.  Robert  D.  Lyons,  M.R.I.A.,  from  whom  I 
received  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  plan  and  original  pre- 
paration of  these  Lectures ; and  to  the  former  of  whom  I owe, 
in  add:  don,  the  untiring  devotion  of  the  vast  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  involved  in  the  task  .his  friendship  undertook  for 
me  of  correcting  the  text,  and  preparing  for  and  passing 
through  the  press  the  whole  of  this  volume ; and  my  able  and 
truly  learned  friend,  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  who  prepared  for 
me  the  references  to  the  MSS.  quoted  by  Zeuss  (pp.  27,  28  of 
this  volume),  the  only  new  passage,  I believe,  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  text  of  the  following  Lectures  since  their 
deli  very. 

Eugene  O’Curry. 

Dublin,  December  16,  I860. 
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Snltnir  of  Tara,  9. — Poem  by  Cuan  O'  Lochuin,  10. — The  Book  of  the  Ua  Chontf- 
bhail,  13. — The  Cm  Droma  Snccfita , 13. — Its  author,  13,  14. — The  Stitc/ms  Mor, 
or  Great  Book  of  Laws,  16.— Account  of  a private  library  (that  of  St.  Longarad , 
of  Osaory)  in  the  fith  century,  17. — The  Book  of  St.  Mochta , 19. — The  Book 
of  C uana,  19. — The  Book  of  Dubh  da  Leith  19. — The  Saltair  of  Cashel,  19. — List 
of  the  Lost  Books  recorded,  20. — Lost  Book8  extant  in  Keating’s  time,  21.— Lost 
Books  known  to  the  O’Clerys,  21,  22.— The  Irish  MSS,  in  the  Library  of  Trin. 
Coll.,  Dublin,  23. — MSS,  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  24. — Irish 
MSS,  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  25. — Other  collections  of  Irish  MSS,  in  England,  25. — Irish  MSS,  on  the 
Continent — Brussels.  Paris,  Rome,  etc.,  26. — Irish  MSS,  referred  to  in  the  Gr ani- 
mation Ctkicn  of  Zeuas,  27. 

LECTURE  II.  Or  the  Earliest  Existing  MS£,  . . 29—51 

Account  of  the  Cuilmenn,  29  and  41. — Of  the  recovery  of  the  Tale  of  the  Turn 
Bo  ChuaiUjnt,  29. — Account  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Chuailgnf,  30. — Personal  descrip- 
tions in  this  ancient  tale,  37,  38. — Mythical  and  legendary  inventions  introduced 
into  it,  39. — Historical  value  of  this  tale,  40. — Authorship  of  the  Saltair  of  Tara, 

42. — Account  of  King  Connac  Mac  Airt,  42. — Personal  description  of  King 
Cormac , 44,  45. — Laws  and  legal  writings  of  the  reign  of  Cormac , 46. — Of  tho 
Book  of  Acaill,  47. — CennfctUtd  “the  Learned”.  48. 

LECTURE  III.  Or  the  Early  Historic  Writers.  The  Ancient  Annals,  52 — 73 
List  of  the  principal  Annals,  52. — Of  the  earlier  Chronologiats  and  Historians, 

53. — The  Synchronisms  of  Fla  tin  of  Monasterboice  (11th  century),  53. — The 
Chronological  Poem  of  Gilla  Caemhain,  55. — Of  Tighernach,  the  Annalist,  57 
and  fil. — Account  of  the  Monastery  of  Clonmacnoise,  and  of  its  foundation  by  St. 
Cutran  (Cth  century),  58. — Of  the  Annals  or  Tioiiernach,  G2. — The  Chrono- 
logical Poem  of  Eochaidh  O’Flinn,  GO. — Account  of  the  Foundation  of  Emania. 
n.c.  405  (taken  by  Tighema  :h  as  the  starting  point  of  credible  Irish  History), 

70. — The  Destruction  of  Emania  by  “the  Three  Collas * (a.d.  331),  72. 
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LECTURE  IV.  The  Ancient  Annals,  (continued),  . . 74—92 

Continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Tif/hernach , 74. — Of  the  Annals  op  Innisf AUJPf, 

75  and  79. — Of  the  Monastery  of  Inis  Faithlcnn,  in  Loch  Lein  (Killamcy),  75. — Of 
Maelsuthnin  O'  Cearbhddl  (secretary  and  counsellor  of  Brian  Borumha ),  76. — 
Legend  concerning  him,  70- — Of  the  so-called  Annals  of  Boyle,  81  (and  see 
105). — Historical  writers  of  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries,  82. — Of  the  An- 
nals of  Ulster,  83. 

LECTURE  V.  The  Ancient  Annals  (continued),  . . 93 — 1 1 9 

Of  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  (improperly  called  the  “ Annals  of  Kilronan",  93. — 
Account  of  them,  100. — Extracts  and  examples,  101. — Account  of  the  Battle  of 
Mayh  Slecht  (a.p.  1256),  101. — Of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  104  and  113. — 

Of  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  105. — Of  the  use  of  the  Annals  as  materials  for  his- 
tory, 119. 

LECTURE  VI.  The  Ancient  Annals  (continued),  . . . 120 — 139  . 

Of  the  Cif  rqnicpm  Scotorum,  120  ami  12G. — Of  the  life  and  death  of  Dubkaltach 
Mac  Firbhisi<jh  of  Lecain  (Duald  Mac  Firbis),  and  of  his  Book  of  Pedigrees, 
120-122. — His  various  works,  123. — Of  the  Books  of  Lecain,  and  the  Mac  Firbis 
family,  125. — Title  and  Preface  of  the  Ciironicum  Scotorum,  127. — Of  the 
Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  130.— Tho  Story  of  Queen  Gormlaith , 132. — Address 
and  Dedication  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  135-6. — Authorities  quoted  by  the 
translator,  187. 

LECTURE  VII.  Tice  Ancient  Annals  (continued),  , . 140 — 161 

Of  the  Annals  of  the  Fopr  Masters,  140,  and  145,  and  155. — Of  the  “Con- 
tention of  the  Bards”,  141. — Account  of  the  O’Clerys,  142. — Colgan's  account  ot 
the  “Four  Masters”,  and  particularly  of  Michael  O’Clery,  143. — Dedication  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  140.— The  “ Testimonium*,  147. — Of  the  Chro- 
nology adopted  by  the  Four  Masters,  151. — Mistake  of  Moore  in  his  “History  of 
Ireland",  153. — Anecdote  of  Moore,  154  — Of  the  race  of  Fergal  O’Gara  (to  whom 
the  Annals  are  dedicated),  157. — Of  the  published  editions  of  these  Annals,  159. — * 

Of  the  splendid  edition  by  Dr.  John  O’Douovan,  published  by  Mr.  George  Smith, 

160-1. 

LECTURE  VIII.  The  Works  of  the  **  Four  Masters",  . . 162 — 180 

Of  O’Clery’s  Succession  of  the  Kings  (lieim  Jiioghraidhc'),  162. — Preface  to 
this  work,  1G3. — Dedication  and  Address  to  the  Reader,  161,  165. — Of  Q'Clery’s 
Book  of  Invasions  ( Leabhar  Gabhdla\  168. — Dedication  to  it,  168. — Preface,  or 
Address  to  the  Reader,  169. — Of  the  other  works  of  Michael  O'Clery,  173. — The 

O’Clery  MSS,  in  Belgium,  174 Of  Michael  O’Clery’s  Glossary,  175. — Dedication. 

to  it,  175.— Preface  or  Address  to  the  Reader,  176. — Of  the  writings  of  Oicaiy 
chricht  (called  “ Peregrine”)  Q'Clery,  178. 

LECTURE  IX.  Of  the  chief  existing  Ancient  Books,  . 1 s l — 2o 

Of  the  old  MSS,  still  existing,  181-2.— Of  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  (Book 
of  the  Dun  Cow,  of  St.  Ciaran),  182. — Of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  186. — Of  the 
Book  of  Ballymote,  188. — The  Leabhar  Mor  Dpna  Dole n re  (called  Leabhar 
Iireac),  1 90,  (and  see  also  I*.  352.). — Of  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  190. — The 
Book  of  Lecain,  192. — Of  the  principal  vellum  MSS,  in  T.C.D.,  192. — Of  the 
MSS,  in  the  Library  of  the  R.I.A.,  195. — Of  the  Book  of  Lismore,  196. — Of  the 
MS.  books  of  Laws  (called  in  English  the  **  Brehon  Laws”),  200-201. 
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r.ECTUBE  X.  Of  the  Books  of  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees, 203 — 228 
Of  the  system  of  official  record  of  the  Genealogies,  etc.,  in  ancient  Krinn,  203-4  — 
Credibility  of  the  antiquity  of  our  Genealogies,  205. — Actual  historical  account  of 
them,  205-6.— Of  the  Milesian  Genealogies,  20C-7.— The  Lines  of  Eber  and  E re- 
man, 207. — The  Irian  and  Ithian  races,  207. — Of  the  Eremonian  Pedigrees,  and  of 
Ugaint  Mar , 207-8. — Of  the  Dalcaasians,  and  the  Eoghanachts  of  Munster,  208, 
—Genealogy  of  the  O’Briens,  and  other  Munster  claims,  from  Oilioll  Oilum , 208-0. 

— Genealogy  of  the  Dalcassiaos,  from  Connac  Cas , 213. — Of  the  importance  of  the 
recorded  Genealogies  under  the  ancient  law,  213-14. — Family  names  first  intro- 
duced (circa  a.d.  1000),  214.— Distinction  between  a “ Genealogy"  and  a “Pedi- 
gree", 214.— Form  of  the  old  Genealogical  Books,  215. — Mac  Firbb’  Book  or 
Genealogies,  215. — Title  and  Preface  of  it,  216. — Ancient  Poem  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  different  races,  224. 

LECTURE  XI.  On  the  Existing  Ancient  Histories.  The  Historic  Tales,  229—  250 
Of  the  existing  pieces  of  detailed  History  in  the  Gaedhelic  language,  229.— The 
History  of  the  Ohicin  of  the  Bobqmean  Tribute,  230.— The  History  of  the 
Wabs  or  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedbil,  232.— The  History  of  the  Wakb  or 
Thomokd,  233. — The  Book  op  Mpnster,  237. — Of  THE  HISTORIC  TALES, 
238.— Nature  of  these  compositions,  239.— Of  the  education  and  duties  of  an 
OUamh , 239.— Of  the  authority  of  the  **  Historic  Tales**,  as  pieces  of  authentic 
history,  241. — Of  the  classes  into  which  they  are  divided,  243.-1°  of  the  CathA 
(or  Battles),  243. — Tale  of  the  “ Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh ”,  244. — Tale  of  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  of  the  Fomorians,  247. 

LECTURE  XII.  Tpe  Historic  Tales  (continued),  . . . 251 — 272 

2°  Of  the  Loncasa  (or  Voyages) ; Tale  of  the  Voyage  of  Labhraidh  Loingseach, 
251-2.— Of  the  Music  and  Musicians  of  ancient  Erinn,  255. — 3°  of  the  Too h la, 

(or  Destructions),  258. — Tale  of  the  “ Destruction  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Dcrga'\ 
258. — Tale  of  the  u Destruction  of  the  Bmighean  Da  Choga”,  260. — 4°  Of  the 
Aibone  (or  Slaughters),  260.— Tale  of  the  u Slaughters  of  Congal  Claringnach ”, 
260-1. — Tale  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Aitheuch  Tuatha  (called  the  “ Attacotti",  or 
“ Attacots"),  262-3.-5°  Of  the  Forbasa  (or  Sieges),  264-5. — Tale  of  the  Siege 
of  Edair*' (Ilowth),  265. — Aithirne  11  the  importunate”,  266.— Tale  of  the  “Siege 
Prom  Damhghaire",  271. — Druidism,  271 » 

LECTURE  XIII.  The  Historic  Tales  (continued),  . . 273—295 

6°  Of  the  Qitte,  or  Aideadha  (Tragedies,  or  Deaths),  273. — Tale  of  the 
* Death  of  Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa ”,  273-4. — Tale  of  the  “ Death  of  Maelfalhar- 

lach  Mac  Runain ",  277 7°  Of  the  Tana  (or  Cow-Spoils),  277. — Tale  of  “ the 

Tdin  Bo  Ckuailgnt  ",  277-8.-8°  Of  theTocHMABCA  (or  Courtships  and  Espousals), 
278. — Tale  of  the  “ Courtship  of  Eimer",  by  Cuchulainn,  278. — Of  the  several 
other  celebrated  Tales  of  “ Courtships”,  282-3.  9°  Of  the  Uatha  (or  Caves), 

283.  — Reference  to  several  celebrated  Tales  concerning  Caves,  283. — 10°.  Of  the 
Echtrai  (or  Adventures),  283. — References,  283. — 11°  Of  the  Sluaigheadha  (or 

Military  Expeditions),  284. — Tale  of  the  “Expedition  of  Dathi  to  the  Alps”, 

284.  — 12°  Of  the  Imramua  (or  Expeditions  by  Sea),  288. — Tale  of  the  “ Expedi- 
tion of  tho  Sons  of  Ua  Corra”,  289. — Of  the  remaining  classes  of  Historic  Tales: 

** Fts$an  (Feasts  or  Banquets);  “Auhidhtt”  (or  Elopements);  “Serca”  (Loves,  or 
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Love-stories);  "Tomhadhma"  (Lake- Irruptions);  ° Tocftomladu"  (Immigrations 
of  Colonies);  “Fis"  (or  Visions),  294-5. 

LECTURE  XIV.  Of  tue  Imaginative  Tales  amp  Poems,  . 296 — 3 1 0 

Of  the  Ancient  Imaginative  Tales  and  Poems,  and  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  them 
in  serious  Historical  investigation,  290. — Of  the  Fenian  Poems,  299. — Of  the 
Poems,  etc.,  ascribed  to  Oisin  (or  Ossian),  300,  and  304.— Classification  of  the 
Fenian  Poems  and  Tales,  301. — Poems  ascribed  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  302. — 

Of  Oisin  (or  Ossian),  and  the  Poems  ascribed  to  him,  304.— Poems  ascribed  to 
Fergus  “ Finnbheoil",  son  of  Finn,  300. — Poems  ascribed  to  Caeiltt  Mac  Ronain , 

806. — Of  the  “ Agailarnh  na  Seanurach"  (or  u Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men”), 

607. — The  Story  of  Cael  CNeamhain  and  the  Lady  Credhi , 308. — Description  of 
an  ancient  mansion  and  its  furniture,  300. — Of  other  Fenian  Poems,  312, — Of  the 
Fenian  Tales  in  Prose,  313. — Tale  of  the  “ Pursuit  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne”, 

313. — Tale  of  the  “ Battle  of  Finntragha ” (or  Ventry  Harbour),  315.— Tale  of 
tbe  “ Flight  of  the  Slothful  Fellow”,  316.— Reference  to  several  other  ancient 
Imaginative  Tales,  318.— Reference  to  the  “ Three  Sorrowful  Tales  of  Erinn",  310. 

LECTURE  XV.  Or  the  Remains  or  the  Eakly  Christian  Period,  320—333 
Ancient  Erinn  called  the  “Island  of  the  Saints”,  320. — Nature  of  the  existing 
remains  of  the  early  Christian  period  in  Erinn,  321. — Ancient  copies  of  the  sacred 
writings,  321. — Of  the  **  Domhnach  Aircid",  and  its  shrine,  322. — Of  the 
Cathach,  and  its  shrine,  327 — Of  the  relic  called  the  Cuilcfadh  of  Saint  Colum 
Cillr,  332.— Of  other  relics  called  by  this  name,  334-5.— Of  various  other  shrines, 

(MS.)  relics,  335 Of  the  ancient  Reliquaries,  Bells,  Croziers,  Crosses,  etc.,  still 

preserved  to  us,  336. 

LECTURE  XVI.  Of  the  early  Ecclesiastical  MSS.t  . 339 — 354 

Of  the  early  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  339  (and  see  358). — Of  the  writings  of 
Colgan  and  Keating,  341. — Saint  Adamnaris  Life  of  Saint  Colum  Cilltf,  342. — 
Saint  Fiacc’s  Life  of  Saint  Patrick,  343. — The  Tripartite  Life  of  Saint  Patrick,  344. 

— Of  the  Contents  of  the  Leab/iar  Mdr  Puna  Doighr?  (called  the  Leabhar  Breac ), 
in  the  R.I.A.,  352. — Of  the  study  of  the  ancient  “ Martyrologies",  and  other 
ancient  Ecclesiastical  MSS.,  in  the  Gaedhelic,  353. 

LECTURE  XVII.  Or  the  Early  Ecclesiastical  MSS,  (continued),  355—371 
Of  the  causes  of  the  loss  and  dispersion  of  Irish  Ecclesiastical  and  Historical  MSS, 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  355. — Analysis  of  what  remains  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Ecclesiastical  MSS.,  357. — Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  358 — Of  the 
Pedigrees  and  Genealogies  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  358. — Of  those  ascribed  to 
Aengus  Ccilt  Dd,  359. — Of  the  “ Martyrologies’’,  or  “ Festologica",  36(>.--Of  the 
Saltair  na  Iiann,  360. — Of  the  Martyrology  of  Maelmuird  Ua  Gormuin  (Marianus 
Gorman),  361. — Of  the  Martyrology  of  Tamlilacht , 362.— Of  the  Fclire  (or  Festo- 
logy)  of  Aegus  Ceile  De,  363. — The  u Canon”  of  Fothath  “ na  Canoine ",  364. — The 
Invocation  from  the  Fclire  of  Aengus , 365. 

LECTURE  XVIII.  Op  the  Early  Ecclesiastical  MSS,  (continued),  of  the 
so-called  “ Prophecies",  . . . . 372 — 391 

1°  of  the  Canons,  372.— Of  the  connection  of  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick  with  the 
Holy  Sec,  373. — 2°  Of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Monastic  Rules,  373. — 3°  Of 
an  Ancient  Treatise  on  the  Mass,  376. — 4°  Of  an  Ancient  Form  of  the  Consecra- 
tion of  a Church,  378. — 5°  Of  ancient  Prayers,  Invocations,  and  Litanies,  378. — 
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3°  Of  ancient  Prayers,  Invocations,  and  Litanies,  378. — The  Prayer  of  Saint 
Aireran  u the  Wise”,  378-9. — The  Prayer  of  Co  Iff  u Ua  Duinechda,  379. — Ancient 
Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  380. — The  Litany  of  Aentjus  CeiU  JJe,  380. — Of  the 
so-called  “Prophecies”  ascribed  to  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  382. — Of  the  so-called 
«*  Prophecies”  anterior  to  the  time  of  Saint  Patrick,  333. — Of  the  “ Prophecy" 
in  the  Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages”  ( AgaUamh  an  dd  Shuadh),  383. — Of  the  “ Pro- 
phecies" ascribed  to  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  (the  Baile  Chuinn,  etc.),  385. — 

Of  the  u Prophecy”  ascribed  to  King  Art  “ the  Lonely”,  391. 

LECTURE  XIX. — Or  the  so-called  “ Prophecies”  (continued),  . 392 — 41 1 
Of  the  “Prophecies"  ascribed  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill , 392. — Of  the  Legend  of  Finn’s 
u Thumb  of  Knowledge",  396. — Of  the  “ Prophecy"  of  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick 
attributed  to  the  Druids  of  King  Laeghaire , 397. — Of  the  w Prophecies”  ascribed 

to  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  398. — Of  the  “ Prophecies”  of  Saint  Caillin , 398 Of  the 

“ Prophecies”  of  Beg  Mac  De,  399. — Of  the  “ Prophecies’*  of  Saint  Colum  Cillf, 
390. — Of  the  apocryphal  character  of  the  so-called  “ Prophecies”,  410. 

LECTURE  XX.  Or  tbe  so-called  “ Prophecies”  (continued),  412 — 434 

Of  the  “ Prophecies"  of  St.  Berchdn , 412. — “ Prophecy”  ascribed  to  St.  Brie  in, 
418. — u Prophecy”  ascribed  to  St.  Moling,  419. — Of  the  “Prophecy”  ascribed  to 
Stdna  (6th  century),  422. — Of  the  “Prophecy”  ascribed  to  Maeltamhlachta , 423. 

— Of  the  “ Prophecies”  concerning  the  Fatal  Festival  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist, 
423. — Dishonest  use  made  of  forged  and  pretended  u Prophecies",  430-1. — Giral- 
dus  Cambrensis  and  John  De  Courcy,  432 — Sir  George  Carew,  434. 

LECTURE  XXI.  Recapitulation.  How  the  History  of  Erinn  is  to  be 


WHITTEN  . . . . . . . 435—458 

Recapitulation,  435. — Of  the  various  writers  on  the  History  of  Erinn,  441. — 
Moore’s  “ History  of  Ireland”,  441. — Keating’s  History,  442. — Mac  Geoghegan’s 
History,  442. — “ Cambrensis  Eversua”  (Lynch),  443. — The  History  of  Erinn 
must  be  written  on  the  basis  of  the  Annals,  443. — Of  how  to  set  about  a History 
of  Erinn,  444. — Of  the  ancient  traditions  concerning  the  Milesian  Colony,  446.— 

Of  the  Cruithneans , or  Piets,  450. — Of  the  reign  of  U going  Mdr,  451. — Of  the 
reign  of  Labraidh  Loingseach,  452. — Of  the  reign  of  Conairg  2/dr,  453. — Of  Con- 
thobhar  Mac  Ncssa,  453. — Of  the  Revolution  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  (or  “ At- 
tacotQ,  453. — Of  the  reign  of  Conn  “ Cead-Cathach"  {Conn  “ of  the  Hundred 
Battles"),  453. — Of  the  reign  of  Niall  “ Naoi-Ghtallach”  (Niatt  of  the  Mine 
Hostages”),  454. — Of  King  Dathi,  454. — Of  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  “ Historic 
Tales'*,  the  Monumental  Remains,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  MSS.,  454-45(1. — Of 
other  miscellaneous  materials  for  a History  of  Erinn,  456. — Of  the  necessity  for 
the  study  of  the  Gaedhelic  language ; and  of  the  want  of  a Dictionary,  457. — 
Conclusion,  458. 
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Of  the  Oghum  character,  and  its  uses,  464. — Of  the  Tale  of  Bailg  Mac  Buain, 
464. — Inscribed  Tablets  before  the  time  of  Art  (a.d.  166),  466  and  470 — Cormac 
Cuilennain  versed  in  Oghum,  468. — Of  the  Tale  of  the  Exile  of  the  Sons  of  Dull 
Dtrmnit  (circa  a.d.  1),  468. — Of  the  Tale  of  Core,  son  of  Lughaidh  (a.d.  400), 
469. — O’Flaherty  on  the  Use  of  Letters  in  ancient  Erinn,  409. — Of  Cuchorb,  480. 
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ERRATA  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Page  3,  line  32;  for  “ Gaedhlic”,  read  “ Gaedhilic”  (as  well  wherever  it  may 
occur  as  here). 

„ 3,  note  5,  line  3 ; for  “ Gaelic”,  read  “ Gael”. 

„ 4,  line  6 ; for  “ recent”,  read  “ more  recent”. 

„ 36,  note,  line  2 ; for  “ land  immortality”,  read  “ land  of  immortality”. 

„ 38,  line  19;  for  “ His  is  ReochaicF , read  “ He  is  Reochaidh 

„ 70,  line  1 ; for  “ Gilla-an-Chomdech ”,  read  “ Gilla-an-Chomdedh". 

„ 70,  line  34 ; for  “ Emhain  Mucha ”,  read  “ Emhuin  Mhacha". 

„ 76,  line  23;  for  “about  1002”,  read  “in  1004”. 

„ 94,  last  line  but  two;  for  “ Daniel”,  read  “David”. 

„ 101,  line  18;  for  “ ConnchaiF,  read  “ ConnchaiF. 

„ 111,  line  34 ; for  “ Roscommon”,  read  “ Galway”. 

„ 118,  line  15 ; for  “ submersis”,  read  “ submersus”. 

„ 120,  last  line;  for  “ Tir-Fhiachradh ”,  read  “ Tir-Fhiachrach", 

„ 146,  line  27 ; for  “ GaedhiF,  read  “ GacdhcF. 

„ 147,  line  4 ; for  “ Teadgh ”,  read  “ Tadhg ”. 

„ 1 48,  line  9 ; for  “ was  a guardian”,  read  “ was  guardian”. 

„ 158,  line  18 ; for  “ they  year  1200”,  read  “ the  year  1200”. 

„ 169,  line  4 ; for  “ Brien  Roe”,  read  u Brian  Ruadh ”. 

„ 1 71,  line  1 ; for  “ Fiontain ”,  read  “ Fiontan". 

„ „ line  30;  for  Ua-ChonghaiF,  read  Ua  ChonghbhaiF. 

„ 176,  line  30 ; for  “ Neide  the  profound  in  just  laws”,  read  “ Ntidhf  the 

profound,  and  Ferchertne". 

„ 189,  line  27 ; for  “ Luaidet ”,  read  “ ZwaiW”. 

~ 214,  line  24  ; for  “ Tadgh",  read  “ Tadhg ”. 

„ 217,  line  3 ; for  “ Benn-chair",  read  “ Bennchair ". 

„ 219,  line  24  ; for  “ O'  Cutianns" , read  “ O' Canannans^ . 

.,  243,  line  13 ; for  “ ^4/nraM”,  read  “ Anroth". 

„ 250,  line  26 ; for  “ Meagh ”,  read  “ Magh ”. 

„ 251,  last  line ; for  “ Moriadh”,  read  “ Maria th  ”. 

n 264,  line  8 ; for  “ Fuicha  Finnolaidh ”,  read  “ Feradhach , the  son  of 
Fiacha  FinnoluidfF . 

„ „ line  9 ; for  “ Fiacha ”,  read  “ Feradhach ”. 

,,  277,  line  39 ; for  “ Grayhounds”,  read  “ Greyhound”. 

„ 301,  line  36;  for  FinnbheoilF,  read  “ FinnhheoiF . 

.,  302,  line  36  ; for  “ ancient  lost  tract”,  read  “ ancient  tract”. 

.,  303,  line  12 ; for  “ chean ”,  read  “ cheann”. 

„ „ line  24 ; for  “ Dr  can ”,  read  “ Dean". 

„ 304,  line  5 ; for  “ SnaclC\  read  “ SuaelF. 

,,  319,  line  1;  for  “ Duil  DearmairF , read  “ Duil  Dcarmait" . 

„ „ line  8 ; for  “ Lear",  read  “ Lir". 

„ 336,  line  24 ; for  “Torloch”,  read  “ Conor”  [see  “ Ctmibrensis  Eversus”, 

published  by  the  Celtic  Society ; vol.  ii.,  p.  397]. 

.,  340,  line  28 ; for  “ Cinn ”,  read  “ Ce/m”. 

„ 3»J3,  last  line  but  four;  for  “ three  quatrains”,  read  “ four  quatrains". 

„ 369,  last  line  but  four;  u Monen"  and  “ Faronia",  though  so  written  in 

the  original  text,  must  be  read  “ Moses"  and  “ Pharaoh”.  “ John”, 
too,  in  this  passage,  should,  of  course,  bo  “ Paul”. 
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404,  line  33 ; for  “ Marnnach ”,  read  “ Mearanach 
429,  line  33 ; for  “ in  6G4”,  read  “ in  the  year  G64”. 

431,  line  1G ; for  “ wordly”,  read  “ worldly”. 

442,  line  12  ; for  “ Protestant”,  read  “ local”. 

480,  note  21 ; for  “ Mdcr , rend  “ MdiF. 

488,  line  19 ; for  “ yep,  r»A  ru\ipc£”,  read  “ yep  via  tiAiped 
496,  line  21  ; for  “ yurm”,  read  “ yuim”. 

„ line  32 ; for  “ y[ocpuAich]”,  read  “ [yjocptiAich”. 
498,  line  4;  for  “ mliA^ot;”,  read  “rnliAgog”. 

503,  line  35 ; for  “ hand”,  read  “ band”. 

508,  last  line  but  one;  for  “ Neidhe”,  read  “ Neidhi ”. 

509,  note  85 ; for  “ when”,  read  “ where”. 

518,  line  20;  for  “ ocuy",  read  “ ocuy”. 

„ line  24;  for  “ peguaye”,  read  “pegriApe”. 

521,  line  29 ; for  “ two  hundred”,  read  “ one  hundred”. 

522,  Une  4 ; for  “ 200”,  read  “ 100”. 

523,  line  1 ; for  “ copgpibAtn”,  read  “ copyrpibAm”. 

52G,  line  24 ; for  “ hannyAih”,  read  “ harmyA  . 

635,  line  29;  for  “ fnti”,  read  “ fip”. 

642,  line  17;  for  “ t)obc  At>o”,  read  “ -ooIca  ■o6”. 

551,  line  17 ; for  “ loAjtcoipA”,  read  “ b6A$topA”. 

552,  line  10 ; for  “ pApi”,  read  “ pAp”. 

„ line  28 ; for  “ ■ootbAti”,  read  “ ■ooriiAin”. 

553,  line  2 ; for  “ liom”,  read  “ biom”. 

55G,  line  2 ; for  “ peAtiduyA”,  read  “ yeAntuyA”. 

558,  liue  14  ; for  “duabmAip”,  read  “ duAtawiAip”. 

„ line  17  ; for  “ U\e£b”,  read  “ bActib”. 

„ line  34 ; for  “ diei'b”,  read  “ thCM-o”. 

5G0,  last  line ; for  “ frifirfep”,  read  “ 6iyt§£ep”. 

5G2,  line  34  ; for  “ from  M.S.S.”  read  “ from  a MS.” 

663,  last  line  but  7 ; for  “ Connacht”,  read  “ Cm  a chain". 
570,  line  9;  for  “ Achmu-Oiu^At)”,  read  “ Achmii-Oui^A-o”. 
574,  line  18  ; for  “ yipcipcpe”,  read  “ ppfripcne”. 

57G,  last  line  but  G ; tor  “ ua”,  read  “ ha". 

581,  line  G ; for  “ Britons”,  read  “ true  Britons”. 

581,  line  21 ; for  “ mbbiAA’OAn”,  read  “ mbbiA’bAii”. 

„ line  37 ; for  “ beAnAiibriA”,  read  “ bcAUAibriA”. 

582,  line  25 ; for  “ cineA'6”,  read  “ cinneA-6”. 

590,  last  line  of  last  note;  for  “ II.  8.  17.  TC.D. 

T.C.D  ”. 


read  “II.  3.  18. 


„ 597,  line  21 ; lor  “ kings”,  read  “ king”. 

„ 598,  last  line  but  2;  for  “ tAn”,  read  “rAn”. 

„ 599,  line  21  ; ( no  comma  after  the  word  rAbAipc). 

„ 600,  line  29;  for  “ Uluid/i ”,  read  “ Uladh". 

„ G01,  line  15;  for  “ o<hiy”,  read  “ ocuy”. 

„ G02,  line  9 ; (quotation  should  end  with  inverted  commas). 

„ 605,  line  29 ; for  “ ccci’nn”,  read  “ ccirm”. 

„ GIG,  line  17 ; for  “ caves”,  read  “cans”. 

„ G29,  line  14  ; for  “ attributed  Scdua”,  read  “ attributed  to  Scoua”. 

„ G30,  line  8 ; after  “ Ultonians ”,  read  “ were”. 


fin  consequence  of  a mistake  in  the  List  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  University  to 
the  Printer,  the  Oates  given  at  the  head  of  Lectures  V.  to  XII.  (pp.  DU,  120,  140,  102,  181,  203, 
229,  251),  are  incorrect;  (see  Note  at  p.  320.)  Lectures  V.,  VI..  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X.,  were 
in  fact  delivered  in  the  Spring  (March)  of  185G.  Lectures  XL,  XII.,  XIII.,  and  XIV.,  and 
XVII.  to  XXL,  were  all  delivered  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1850.  Lectures  XV.  and 
XVI.  (in  the  order  now  printed),  were  in  fact  delivered  in  March,  1855,  after  Lect.  IV.,  and 
arc  now  restored  to  their  proper  order.  Lect.  V.  (p.  93),  as  delivered  (in  March,  185(5)  opened 
with  an  explanation,  now,  of  course,  omitted,  so  as  to  take  up  the  subject  from  the  close  of 
the  previous  Lect.  the  year  before.] 


LECTURE  I 


[Delivered  13th  March. 

IsTBODUcnoN.  Of  Learning  before  S.  Patrick’s  time.  Of  the  lost  Books, 
and  what  is  known  of  them.  I.  The  Cuilmenn.  II.  The  Saltair  of  Tara.  III. 
The  Book  of  the  Uachongbhail.  IV.  The  Cin  Droma  Snechta.  V.  The  Sean - 
chas  Mot.  VI.  The  Book  of  Saint  Mochta.  VII.  The  Book  of  Cuana. 
VIII.  The  Book  of  Dubh-da-leilht.  IX.  The  Saltair  of  Cashel.  Of  the 
existing  collections  of  ancient  Manuscripts. 

I believe  that  the  tendency  may  be  called  a law  of  our  nature, 
which  induces  us  to  look  back  with  interest  and  reverence  to 
the  monuments  and  records  of  our  progenitors ; and  that  the  more 
remote  and  ancient  such  monuments  and  records  arc,  the  greater 
is  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  them.  At  no  period,  perhaps, 
was  this  feeling  of  interest  and  reverence  for  the  remains  of 
antiquity  more  generally  cherished  than  it  is  amongst  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  Europe  in  our  own  days.  A desire  to  learn 
and  to  understand  the  manners,  the  habits  and  customs,  the 
arts,  the  science,  the  religion,  nay,  even  the  ordinary  pursuits, 
of  the  nations  of  ancient  times  has  largely  seized  on  the  minds 
of  living  men;  and  the  possession  of  even  the  few  relics  of 
ancient  art  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  century  is 
deemed  of  great  value.  Of  how  much  higher  and  more  special 
interest  and  importance,  therefore,  must  it  be  to  us  to  under- 
stand the  language,  and  through  it  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  actions,  the  range  of  thought,  the  character  of  mind,  the 
habits,  the  tastes,  and  the  every-day  life  of  those  to  whom  in  our 
own  country  those  relics  belonged,  and  who  have  perhaps  taken 
a prominent  part  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  nations  among 
whom  such  vestiges  of  former  days  have  been  discovered ! 
The  various  subjects  connected  with  historical  and  antiquarian 
researches  in  general  occupy  at  the  present  moment  so  promi- 
nent a place  in  the  literature  of  modern  Europe,  and  their  value 
and  importance  are  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  apology  for  undertaking  here  a course  of  lec- 
tures such  as  that  upon  which  wc  are  now  about  to  enter : nor 
is  it  necessary,  I am  sure,  to  point  out  the  special  usefulness  in 
our  own  country,  in  particular,  of  any  new  attempt  to  develop 
what  mav  be  learned  of  her  early  history. 
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Neglect  of 

anti<|uarian 

Inquiry. 


In  all  other  countries  these  departments  of  knowledge  are 
both  earnestly  and  industriously  cultivated ; and  not  only  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  early  state  of  those  classic  nations  which 
have  filled  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  but  also  as  regards  nations  of  lesser  prominence,  where, 
as  a matter  both  of  natural  affection  and  dutv,  the  labours  of 
the  antiquarian  are  directed  with  zeal  and  diligence  to  eluci- 
date the  early  condition  of  his  own  native  land.  * 

In  Ireland,  however,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  as  yet 
we  have  not  at  all  adequately  explored  the  numerous  valuable 
monuments,  and  the  great  abundance  of  national  records,  which 
have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Celtic  ancestors.  But  if  in 
our  days  the  language,  history,  and  traditions  of  our  country 
and  our  race,  are  not  prized  by  Irishmen  as  they  ought  to  lie, 
we  know  that  this  has  not  been  always  the  case.  Even  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  our  manuscript  records  will  suflice  to 
show  us  how  the  national  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  musician, 
as  well  as  the  man  of  excellence  in  any  other  of  the  arts  or 
sciences,  were  cherished  and  honoured.  We  find  them  indeed 
from  a very  early  period  placed  in  a position  not  merely  of 
independence,  but  even  of  elevated  rank ; and  their  persons 
and  property  declared  inviolate,  and  protected  specially  by 
the  law.  Thus,  an  Ollamhfl)  or  Doctor  in  Filedecht ,(,)  when 
ordained  by  the  king  or  chief, — for  such  is  the  expression  used 
on  the  occasion, — was  entitled  to  rank  next  in  precedence  to 
the  monarch  himself  at  table.  He  was  not  permitted  to  lodge, 
or  accept  refection  when  on  his  travels,  at  the  house  of  any  one 

OlL&th,  pronounced  “ Ollav”. 

<*>It  is  very  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  translation  in  the  English  language  •. 
for  the  words  pletjeCc  (pronounced  nearly  “fillidecht”, — thecA  guttural),  and 
Vile  (which  is  pronounced  nearly  “fillcy”).  The  word  File  (the  reader  will 
observe  the  pronunciation),  is  commonly  rendered  by  the  English  word  "Poet”: 
but  it  was  in  fact  the  general  name  applied  to  a Scholar  in  or  Professor  of  Lite-  ' 
rature  and  Philosophy;  the  art  of  composition  in  verse,  or  “Poetry",  being  in- 
cluded under  the  former.  Perhaps  the  best  general  name  to  represent  the  File  1 
would  be  that  of  “ Philosopher”,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word  ; hut  the  term  f 
would  be  too  vague  as  it  is  understood  in  modern  English.  Instead  therefore  of 
translating  Filidecht  “Philosophy”,  and  Fife  “Philosopher",  the  Irish  words 
are  retained  in  the  following  pages;  the  filidecht, — in  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  degree  of  Oilamh  was  the  highest,  in  that  system  of  education  which  in 
ancient  Erinn  preceded  the  University  system  of  after  times,— included  the  j 
study  of  law,  of  history,  and  of  philosophy  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  of 
languages,  of  music,  of  druidism,  and  of  poetry  in  all  its  departments,  and  the 
practice  of  recitation  in  prose  and  verse;  the  word  file,  taken  by  itself, 
abstractedly,  means  generally  a Poet, —but  in  connection  with  the  system  of 
learning  the  term  is  applied  to  a Sai  (pron.  “ See”),  in  some  one  or  more  of 
the  branches  of  learning  included  in  the  filedecht;  so  that  an  Oilamh  would 
be  called  File,  and  so  also  a Drumcli,  etc. ; so  also  would  a Ferleiyhinn,  or 
Professor  of  classical  learning,  etc,  [See  also  Appendix,  >6.  I.]  i 
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below  the  rank  of  a FlaithS **  He,  that  was  the  Ollarnh , was  al- 
lowed a standing  income  of  “ twenty-one  cows  and  their  grass” 
in  the  chieftain’s  territory,  besides  ample  refections  for  himself 
and  for  his  attendants,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four ; including 
his  subordinate  tutors,  his  advanced  pupils,  and  his  retinue  of 
servants.  He  was  entitled  to  have  two  hounds  and  six  horses. 
He  was,  besides,  entitled  to  a singular  privilege  within  his  terri- 
tory : that  of  conferring  a temporary  sanctuary  from  injury  or 
arrest,  by  carrying  his  wand,  or  having  it  carried  around  or 
over  the  person  or  place  to  be  protected.  His  wife  also  en- 
joyed certain  other  valuable  privileges;  and  similar  privileges 
were  accorded  to  all  the  degrees  of  the  legal,  historical,  musical 
and  poetic  art  below  him,  according  to  their  rank. 

Similar  rank  and  emoluments,  again,  were  awarded  to  the 
Seanchaidhef  ° or  Historian ; so  that  in  this  very  brief  reference 
you  will  already  obtain  some  idea  of  the  honour  and  respect 
which  were  paid  to  the  national  literature  and  traditions,  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  were  in  ancient  times  looked  on  as  their 
guardians  from  age  to  age.  And,  surely,  by  the  Irishman  of 
the  present  day,  it  ought  to  be  felt  an  imperative  duty,  which 
he  owes  to  his  country  not  less  than  to  himself,  to  learn  something 
at  least  of  her  history,  her  literature,  and  her  antiquities,  and,  as 
far  as  existing  means  will  allow,  to  ascertain  for  himself  what 
her  position  was  in  past  times,  when  she  had  a name  and  a 
civilization,  a law  and  life  of  her  own. 

In  the  present  course  of  lectures,  then,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you  an  outline  of  the  Materials  which 
still  exist  for  the  elucidation  of  our  National  History.  For,  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn,  as  of 
modern  Ireland,  is  yet  unwritten ; though,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  progress  of  this  course,  most  ample  materials  still  remain 
in  the  Gaedhli cP*  or  Irish  language  from  which  that  history  may 
be  constructed. 

Amongst  the  large  quantities  of  MS.  records  which  have 


<s,The  (now  pronounced  nearly  “ Flah”)  was  a Noble,  or  Landlord- 

Chief;  a class  in  the  ancient  Irish  community  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the 
Noble  class  in  Germany,  or  in  France  before  the  Revolution  of  1 789,  though  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  ancient  Irish  were  by  no  means  those  of  the  Feudal 
law  of  the  continent,  which  never  prevailed  in  any  form  in  ancient  Erinn. 

Seamiai^e  (now  pronounced  nearly  “ Shanchic")  was  the  Ilistorian  or 
Antiquarian  ; and,  in  his  character  of  Reciter,  also  the  Story  Teller. 

1,1  The  ancient  Irish  called  themselves  5<\ei*ib  (now  pronounced  nearly 
“ Gieil”),  and  their  language  ^Aei-ietg,  or  Gaedhlic  (pron : “ Gaelic”).  In  modern 
English  the  word  **  Gaelic”  is  applied  only  to  that  branch  of  the  race  which  forms 
the  Celtic  population  of  modern  Scotland.  But  the  word  refers  to  the  true 
name  of  the  entire  race;  and  in  these  Lectures,  accordingly,  it  is  always  used 
to  designate  the  Milesian  population  of  ancient  Erinn. 

1 B 
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come  down  to  our  times,  will  be  found  examples  of  the  lite- 
rature of  very  different  periods  in  our  history.  Some,  as  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  possess  a degree  of  antiquity 
very  remarkable,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  similar 
records  of  other  countries  of  modern  Europe.  Others  again 
have  been  compiled  within  still  recent  times.  Those  MSS. 
which  we  now  possess  belonging  to  the  earliest  periods  are 
themselves,  we  have  just  reason  to  believe,  either  in  great  part 
or  in  the  whole,  but  transcripts  of  still  more  ancient  works. 


At  what  period  in  Irish  history  written  records  began  to  be 
kept  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  determine  at  present  with  pre- 
cision. However,  the  national  traditions  assign  a very  remote 
antiquity  and  a high  degree  of  cultivation  to  the  civilization  of 
our  pagan  ancestors.  [See  Appendix  No.  II.] 

Without  granting  to  such  traditions  a greater  degree  of 
credibility  than  they  are  strictly  entitled  to,  it  must,  I think, 
be  admitted  that  the  immense  quantity  of  historical,  legendary, 
and  genealogical  matter  relating  to  the  pagan  age  of  ancient 
Erinn,  and  which  we  can  trace  to  the  very  oldest  written  docu- 
ments of  which  we  yet  retain  any  account,  could  only  have  been 
transmitted  to  our  times  by  some  form  of  written  record. 

Passing  over  those  earlier  periods,  however,  for  the  present, 
and  first  directing  our  inquiries  to  an  era  in  our  history  of 
which  we  possess  copious  records  (though  one  already  far  re- 
moved from  modern  times),  it  may  be  found  most  convenient 
that  I should  ask  your  attention  at  the  opening  of  this  course 
of  Lectures  to  the  probable  state  of  learning  in  Erinn  about  the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  Saint  Patrick. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  MSS.  relating  to  this 
penod  (the  authority  and  credibility  of  which  will  be  fully 
proved  to  you),  to  show  that  Saint  Patrick  found  on  his  coming 
to  Erinn  a regularly  defined  system  of  law  and  policy,  and  a 
fixed  classification  of  the  people  according  to  various  grades 
and  ranks,  under  the  sway  of  a single  monarch,  presiding  over 
certain  subordinate  provincial  kings. 

We  find  mention  likewise  of  books  in  the  possession  of  the 
Druids  before  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick ; and  it  is  repeatedly 
stated  (in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  the  saint)  that  he  placed 
primers  or  lessons  in  the  Latin*  language  in  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  wished  to  take  into  his  ministry. 

We  have  also  several  remarkable  examples  of  the  literary 
eminence  which  was  rapidly  attained  by  many  of  his  disciples, 
amongst  whom  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  Bcnen , or 
Bcnignus ; Mochoc ; and  Fiacc,  of  SlebhtS , or  Sletty.  This  last 
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is  the  author  of  a biographical  poem  on  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  lbct.  i. 
in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  a most  ancient  copy  of  which  still  Cnuse,oft,ie 
exists,  and  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  a high  degree  of  loss  <>r  the 
perfection  in  the  language  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  com-  JJ,gUr 
posed.  And  it  is  unquestionably  in  all  respects  a genuine  and 
native  production,  quite  untinctured  with  the  Latin  or  any  other 
foreign  contemporary  style  or  idiom. 

There  are  besides  many  other  valuable  poems  and  other  com- 
positions referable  to  this  period  which  possess  much  of  the 
same  excellence,  though  not  all  of  equal  ability:  and  among 
these  are  even  a few  still  extant,  attributed,  and  with  much 
probability,  to  Dubthach  (now  pronounced  “ Duvacli”,  and  in 
the  old  Norse  sagas  spelt  Dufthakr ),  Ua  Lugair , chief  poet  of  the 
monarch  Laegh aire  (pron : nearly  as  “ Layry”),  who  was  uncle, 
on  the  mothers  side,  and  preceptor  of  the  1<  iacc  just  mentioned.(6) 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that,  in  dealing  with  these  early 
periods  of  Irish  history,  the  inquirer  of  the  present  day  has  to 
contend  with  difficulties  of  a more  than  ordinary  kind.  Our 
isolated  position  prevented  the  contemporary  chroniclers  of  other 
countries  from  mving  to  the  affairs  of  ancient  Erinn  anythin" 
more  than  a passing  notice ; while  many  causes  have  combined 
to  deprive  us  of  much  of  the  light  which  the  works  of  our  own 
annalists  would  have  thrown  on  the  passing  events  of  their  day 
in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  first  and  chief  of  these  causes  was  the  destruction  and 
mutilation  of  so  many  ancient  writings  during  the  Danish  occu- 
pation of  Erinn;  for  we  have  it  on  trustworthy  record,  that 
those  hardy  and  unscrupulous  adventurers  made  it  a special 
part  of  their  savage  warfare  to  tear,  bum,  and  drown  (as  it  is 
expressed)  all  books  and  records  that  came  to  their  hands,  in 
the  sacking  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  plundering  of 
the  habitations  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles.  And  that  they  des- 
troyed them,  and  did  not  take  them  away,  as  some  have  thought 
(contrary  to  the  evidence  of  our  records),  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  not  a fragment  of  any  such  manuscripts  has  as  yet 
been  found  among  the  collections  of  ancient  records  in  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm,  or  any  of  the  other  great  northern  reposi- 
tories of  antiquities  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Another,  and,  we  may  believe,  the  chief  cause,  was  the  oc- 


It  has  been  thought  proper  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  (No.  III.)  the  text 
(with  translation)  of  three  of  these  curious  poems,  as  specimens  of  the  style 
and  composition  of  so  very  early  a writer.  They  are  all  on  the  subject  of  the 
battles  and  triumphs  of  King  Crimthany  son  of  Enna  Ceinmclucli  (King  of 
Leinster  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  i.e.,  the  fifth  century),  nnd  on  those  of  Enna 
himself. 
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lect.  i.  currence  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  so  soon  after  the  expul- 
Nepiect  of  si°n  ^ie  ^ancs»  the  sinister  results  which  it  produced 
tin-  language  upon  the  literary  as  well  as  upon  all  the  other  interests  of  the 
dernume*0’  country.  The  protracted  conflicts  between  the  natives  and 
their  invaders  were  fatal  not  only  to  the  vigorous  resumption  of 
the  study  of  our  language,  but  also  to  the  very  existence  of  a 
great  part  of  our  ancient  literature.  The  old  practice  of  repro- 
ducing our  ancient  books,  and  adding  to  them  a record  of  such 
events  as  had  occurred  from  the  period  of  their  first  compila- 
tion, as  well  as  the  composition  of  new  and  independent  works, 
was  almost  altogether  suspended.  And  thus  our  national  litera- 
ture received  a fatal  check  at  the  most  important  period  of  its 
development,  and  at  a time  when  the  mind  of  Europe  was  be- 
ginning to  expand  under  the  influence  of  new  impulses. 

Again,  the  discovery  of  printing  at  a subsequent  period  made 
works  in  other  languages  so  much  more  easy  of  access  than 
those  transcribed  by  hand  in  the  Irish  tongue,  that  this  also 
may  have  contributed  to  the  farther  neglect  of  native  composi- 
tions. 

Aided  by  the  new  political  rule  under  which  the  country, 
after  a long  and  gallant  resistance,  was  at  length  brought,  these 
and  similar  influences  banished,  at  last,  almost  the  possibility  of 
cultivating  the  Gaedhlic  literature  and  learning.  The  long- 
continuing  insecurity  of  life  and  property  drove  out  the  native 
chiefs  and  gentry,  or  gradually  changed  their  minds  and  feel- 
ings— the  class  which  had  ever  before  supplied  liberal  patrons 
of  the  national  literature. 

Not  only  were  the  old  Irish  nobility,  gentry,  and  people  in 
general,  lovers  of  their  native  language  and  literature,  and 
patrons  of  literary  men,  but  even  the  great  Anglo-Norman 
nobles  themselves  who  effected  a permanent  settlement  among 
us,  appear  from  the  first  to  have  adopted  what  doubtless  must 
have  seemed  to  them  the  better  manners,  customs,  language, 
and  literature  of  the  natives ; and  not  only  did  they  munificently 
patronize  their  professors,  but  became  themselves  proficients  in 
these  studies ; so  that  the  Geraldines,  the  Butlers,  the  Burkes, 
the  Keatings,  and  others,  thought,  spoke,  and  wrote  in  the 
Gaedhlic,  and  stored  their  libraries  with  choice  and  expensive 
volumes  in  that  language ; and  they  were  reproached  by  their 
own  compatriots  with  having  become  “ ipsis  Hibernis  Iliber- 
niores”, — “ more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves ’.  So  great 
indeed  was  the  value  in  those  days  set  on  literary  and  historical 
documents  by  chiefs  and  princes,  that  it  has  more  than  once 
happened  that  a much-prized  MS.  was  the  stipulated  ransom  of 
a captive  noble,  and  became  the  object  of  a tedious  warfare ; 
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and  this  state  of  things  continued  to  exist  for  several  centuries,  lect.  i. 
even  after  the  whole  framework  of  Irish  society  was  shaken  to  . , 

Literature 
encouraged 
by  the  fallen 

. „ , chieftains, 

wellian,  and  Willi&mite  wars  and  confiscations,  and  accompanied  j{tetr,S? 
by  the  ever-increasing  dissensions  of  the  native  princes  among  uonai  imie- 
themselves,  disunited  as  they  wrere  ever  after  the  fall  of  the  ^ enc*’ 
supreme  monarchy  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

With  the  dispersion  of  the  native  chiefs,  not  a few  of  the  great 
books  that  had  escaped  the  wreck  of  time  "were  altogether  lost 
to  us ; many  followed  the  exiled  fortunes  of  their  owners ; and 
not  a few  were  placed  in  inaccessible  security  at  home.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  after  the  termination  of  the  great  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  so  few  and  inaccessible  were  the  exam- 
ples of  the  old  Gaedhlic  literature,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  acquire  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  in  its 
purity. 

With  such  various  causes,  active  and  long-continued,  in  ope- 
ration to  effect  its  destruction,  there  is  reason  for  wonder  that 
we  should  still  be  in  possession  of  any  fragments  of  the  ancient 
literature  of  our  country,  however  extensive  it  may  once  have 
been.  And  that  it  was  extensive,  and  comprehended  a wide 
range  of  subjects — -justifying  the  expressions  of  the  old  writers 
who  spoke  of  “ the  hosts  of  the  books  of  Erinn” — may  be  judged 
from  those  which  have  survived  the  destructive  ravages  of  in- 
vasion, the  accidents  of  time,  and  the  other  causes  just  enume- 
rated. When  we  come  to  inquire  concerning  the  fragments 
which  exist  in  England  and  elsewhere,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
still  of  very  large  extent;  and  if  we  judge  the  value  and  pro- 
portions of  the  original  literature  of  our  Gaedhlic  ancestors,  as 
we  may  fairly  do,  by  what  remains  of  it,  we  may  be  justly  ex- 
cused the  indulgence  of  no  small  feeling  of  national  pride. 

Amongst  the  collections  of  Irish  MSS.  now  accessible,  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  can  be  shown  to  possess  a high  degree 
of  antiquity ; and  not  only  do  they  in  many  instances  exhibit 
internal  evidence  of  having  lieen  compiled  from  still  more  ancient 
documents,  but  this  is  distinctly  so  stated  in  reference  to  several 
of'  the  most  valuable  tracts  contained  in  them. 

We  also  find  numerous  references  to  books,  of  which  we  now 
unfortunately  possess  no  copies ; and  these  invaluable  records,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  Of  the  works  the 
originals  of  which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  with  whose 
contents  we  are  made  more  or  less  familiar  by  references,  cita- 
tions, or  transcripts  in  still  existing  MSS.,  I shall  now  proceed 
to  give  you  a brief  general  outline ; reserving  for  another  lecture 


pieces  by  the  successive  invasions  of  the  Danes,  the  Norsemen, 
and  the  Anglo-Normans,  followed  bv  the  Elizabethan.  Crom- 
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i^kct.  i.  the  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  subjects  which  they  treat  of, 
their  historic  value,  and  the  place  which  they  are  entitled  to 
occupy  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  ancient  literature. 

of  the  I.  The  first  ancient  book  that  I shall  mention  is  one  to  which 

i iluknm.  j pave  foun(l  but  one  or  two  references,  and  which  I must  in- 
troduce by  a rather  circuitous  train  of  evidence. 

In  the  time  of  Senchan  (pron.  “ Shencan”),  then  Chief  Poet 
of  Erinn,  and  of  Saint  Ciaran  (pronounced  in  English  as  if 
written  “ Kieran”),  of  Cluain  mic  Ndis,  or  Clonmacnoise, — that 
is  about  a.d.  580, — Senchan  is  stated  to  have  called  a meeting 
of  the  poets  and  learned  men  of  Erinn,  to  discover  if  any  of 
them  remembered  the  entire  of  the  ancient  Tale  of  the  Tain  bo 
Chuailgne,  or  the  Cattle  Spoil  or  Cattle  plunder  of  Cuailgne,(7) 
a romantic  tale  founded  upon  an  occurrence  which  is  referred 
to  the  bemnnin^r  of  the  Christian  Era. 

The  assembled  poets  all  answered  that  they  remembered  but 
fragments  of  the  Tale ; whereupon  Senchan  commissioned  two 
of  his  own  pupils  to  travel  into  the  country  of  Letha  to  learn 
the  Tale  of  the  Tain,  which  the  Saoi,  or  Professor,  had  taken  to 
the  East  after  the  Cuilmexn  [or  the  great  book  written  on 
Skins]. 

The  passage  is  as  follows  (see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  IV.)  : 
“ The  Files  of  Erinn  were  now  called  together  by  Senchan 
Torpeist,  to  know  if  they  remembered  the  Tain  b6  Chuailgne 
in  full ; and  they  said  that  they  knew  of  it  but  fragments  only. 
Senchan  then  spoke  to  his  pupils  to  know  which  of  them 
would  go  into  the  countries  of  Eetha  to  learn  the  Tain , which 
the  Sai  had  taken  ‘eastwards’  after  the  Cuilmenn.  Emin<S, 
the  grandson  of  Ninine,  and  Muirgen,  Scnchan’s  own  son,  set 
out  to  go  to  the  East”.  [Book  of  Leinster  (II.  2. 18.  T.C.D.), 
fob  183,  a.] 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  but  a vague  reference,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  in  Senchan’s  time  there  was  at  least  a tradition 
that  some  such  book  had  existed,  and  had  been  carried  into 
Letha,  the  name  by  which  Italy  in  general,  and  particularly 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Rome  is  situated,  was  designated  by 
ancient  Irish  writers.  Now  the  carrying  away  of  this  book  is 
a circumstance  which  may  possibly  have  occurred  during  or 
shortly  subsequent  to  St.  Patrick’s  time.  And  so,  finding  this 
reference  in  a MS.  of  such  authority  as  the  Book  of  Leinster 
(a  well-known  and  most  valuable  compilation  of  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century),  I could  not  pass  it  over  here. 

CuAilpie  (Cuailgne),  a district  now  called  Cooley,  in  the  modern  county  of 
Louth. 
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I remember  but  one  other  reference  to  a Book  known  by  the 
name  of  Cuilmenn : it  occurs  in  the  “ Brehon  Laws”,  and  in  an 
ancient  Irish  Law  Glossary,  compiled  by  the  learned  Dubhal • 
tach  Mac  Firbisigh  (Duald  Mac  Firbis),  and  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  T.C.D.  (classed  II.  5.  30.),  in  which  the  Seven  Orders 
(or  degrees)  of  “ Wisdom”  are  distinguished  and  explained. 
(Wisdom,  I should  tell  you,  here  technically  signifies  history 
and  antiquity,  sacred  and  profane,  as  well  as  the  whole  range  of 
what  we  should  now  call  a collegiate  education.)  It  is  in  these 
words : — 

“ Druimcli(8)  is  a man  who  has  a perfect  knowledge  of  wis- 
dom, from  the  greatest  Book,  which  is  called  Cuilmenn,  to  the 
smallest  Book,  which  is  called  ‘ Ten  Words”  \Deich  m-Breithir , 
that  is  4 the  Ten  Commandments' ; a name  given  to  the  Penta- 
teuch], in  which  is  well  arranged  the  good  testament  which 
God  made  unto  Moses”. — [See  Appendix,  No.  V.] 

The  Cuilmenn  here  spoken  of  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
Books  of  Moses,  as  if  it  were  a repertory  of  history  or  other 
matter  concerning  events  entirely  apart  from  those  contained 
in  the  sacred  volume. 

FT.  The  next  ancient  record  which  we  shall  consider  is  one 
about  the  authenticity  of  which  much  doubt  and  uncertainty 
have  existed  in  modem  times ; I allude  to  the  Saltair  of  Tara, 
the  composition  of  which  is  referred  to  the  third  century. 

The  oldest  reference  to  this  book  that  I have  met  with  is  to 
be  found  in  a poem  on  the  map  or  site  of  ancient  Tara,  written 
by  a very  distinguished  scholar,  Cuan  O’Lochain,  a native  of 
Westmeath,  who  died  in  the  year  1024.  The  oldest  copy  of 
O Lochain’s  verses  that  I have  seen  is  preserved  in  the  ancient 
and  very  curious  topographical  tract  so  well  known  as  the 
Dinmenchas  (pron:  nearly  “ Dinnshanacus”),  of  which  several 
ancient  MS.  editions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
one  from  which  I am  about  to  quote  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  Ballymote,  a magnificent  volume  compiled  in  the  year  1391, 
and  now  deposited  among  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Royal 

“OpuimcU,  t.0n  ho  who  has  (or  knows)  the  top  ridge  (or  highest  range) 
of  learning;  a word  compounded  of  opium,  the  ridge  of  a hill,  or  the  back 
of  a person,  or  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  a house ; and  clt,  a form  of  cteid, 
the  column,  or  tree,  which  in  ancient  times  supported  the  house;  and  the  mnn 
who  was  a T>pinmcU  was  supposed  to  have  elimbed  up  the  pillar  or  tree  of 
learning  to  its  very  ridge  or  top,  and  was  thus  qualified  to  be  a yepteigirm — 
a Professor,  or  man  qualified  to  teach  or  superintend  the  teaching  of  the  whole 
course  of  a college  education.  [The  entire  passage,  in  which  the  “ Seven 
Orders  of  Wisdom”  are  separately  explained,  will  be  found,  with  translation, 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  V.J 


lkct  i. 

Of  the 
Saltaib  or 
Taka. 
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LECT.  I. 


O'Lochaln'a 
Poem  on 
Tara. 


Irish  Academy.  The  following  extract  (the  original  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VI.)  from  tlie  opening  of 
O'Lochains  most  valuable  poem  contains  somewhat  more  than 
an  allusion  to  the  Saltair  of  Tara : — 

Temair,(9)  choicest  of  hills, 

For  [possession  of]  which  Erinn  is  now  devastated, 

The  noble  city  of  Cormac  Son  of  Art, 

Who  was  the  son  of  great  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles : 
Cormac,  the  prudent  and  good, 

Was  a sage,  a file  (or  poet),  a prince: 

Was  a righteous  judge  of  the  Fene-men,(l0) 

Was  a good  friend  and  companion. 

Cormac  gained  fifty  battles : 

He  compiled  the  Saltair  of  Temur. 

In  that  Saltair  is  contained 
The  best  summary  of  history ; 

It  is  that  Saltair  which  assigns 
Seven  chief  kings  to  Erinn  of  harbours; 

They  consisted  of  the  live  kings  of  the  provinces, — 

The  monarch  of  Erinn  and  his  Deputy. 

In  it  are  (written)  on  either  side, 

What  each  provincial  king  is  entitled  to, 

What  the  king  of  Temur  in  the  east  is  entitled  to, 

From  the  king  of  each  great  musical  province. 

The  synchronisms  and  chronology  of  all, 

The  kings,  with  each  other  [one  with  another]  all ; 

The  boundaries  of  each  brave  province,00 
From  a cantred  up  to  a great  chieftaincy. 

This  important  poem,  which  consists  altogether  of  thirty-two 
quatrains,  has  been  given  (from  the  MS.  H.  3.  3 in  the  Library 

(^Cenvup,  i.e.  CeAiiiuip,  is  the  nominative:  CeAThpaf,  the  genitive,  which  is 
pronounced  very  nearly  Trfra,  as  the  place  is  now  called  in  English.  This 
celebrated  hill  is  situated  in  the  present  county  of  Meath,  but  a few  miles  to 
the  west  of  Dublin.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Erinn 
are  still  visible  upon  it.  (.See  the  admirable  Memoir  upon  these  remains  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Petrie  in  the  eighteenth  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  in  which  a detailed  map  of  the  ruins  is  given.)  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  poem  was  written  in  the  year  1001,  when  Brian  Uoroimhe 
showed  the  first  symptoms  of  a design  to  detlirone  King  Maelscachlainn  or 
Malachy. 

do)  “ Fene-men”. — These  were  the  farmers;  and  what  is  meant  therefore  is 
that  Cormac  was  a righteous  J udge  of  the  “ Agraria  Lex”  of  the  Gaels. 

OU'l'his  line  has  been  translated  “The  boundaries  of  ench  province  from 
the  hill" ; but  after  much  consideration  I have  clearly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  word  in  the  original  is  intended  for  ro-cpu<M§,  or  po-cpiuu'b,  brave , 
valiant,  hardy , and  not  po  from  the  hill. 
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of  Trinity  College),  with  an  English  translation,  by  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman,  Doctor  Petrie,  in  his  valuable  Memoir 
of  Temair,  or  Tara,  published  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  p.  143. 

The  Book  of  Ballymote,  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  [at  fol.  145,  a.  a.],  and  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  in 
that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  [classed  II.  2.  16.]  at  col.  889, 
both  contain  a curious  article  on  the  excellence  of  Cormac 
Mac  Art  as  a king,  a judge,  and  a warrior,  from  which  I may 
extract  here  the  following  passage  as  also  referring  to  the  Saltair 
of  Tam  [see  Appendix,  No.  VII.]  : — 

“ A noble  work  was  performed  by  Cormac  at  that  time, 
namely,  the  compilation  of  Cormae’s  Saltair,  which  was  com- 
posed by  him  and  the  Scanchaidhe,  [or  Historians]  of  Erinn, 
including  Fintan,  Son  of  Bochra,  and  Fithil,  the  poet  and 
judge  [both  distinguished  for  ancient  lore].  And  their  syn- 
chronisms and  genealogies,  the  succession  of  their  kings  and 
monarehs,  their  battles,  their  contests,  and  their  antiquities, 
from  the  worlds  beginning  down  to  that  time,  were  written ; 
and  this  is  the  Saltair  ot  Temair,  which  is  the  origin  and 
fountain  of  the  Historians  of  Erinn  from  that  period  down  to 
this  time.  This  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  the  Uachong- 
bhaiP. 

Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Saltair  or  Psalter  of  Tara 
(Transact.  R.  I.  A.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  45),  observes  that  “ the  very 
title  given  to  this  work  is  sufficient  to  excite  well-founded  sus- 
picion of  its  antiquity”.  His  meaning  evidently  is,  that  the 
title  of  Saltair  appears  clearly  to  imply  a knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  selected  as  the 
title  of  his  work  by  a heathen  author. 

We  do  not,  however,  anywhere  read  that  the  name  of 
Psalter  or  Saltair,  was  given  to  this  work  by  its  compiler.  We 
know  that  in  later  times  the  celebrated  King-Bishop  Cormac 
Mac  Cullinan  gave  the  same  name  of  Saltair  to  the  great  simi- 
lar collection  made  by  him  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century.  Did  he  call  his  compilation,  or 
was  it  called  by  others,  after  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  compiled  by 
the  older  Cormac  in  the  third  century  ? Or  even  if  we  suppose 
the  name  of  Saltair  or  Psalter  to  have  originated  with  the 
Christian  Cormac,  the  same  name  may  have  been  afterwards 
given  to  the  older  work,  from  the  similar  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, and  from  its  having  been  compiled  by  another  Cormac. 
If  the  one  was  worthy  of  being  named  Psalter  of  Cashel,  as 
having  been  compiled  at  the  command  of  a King  of  Cashel, 
the  other  was  equally  entitled  to  the  name  of  Psalter  of  Tam, 
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having  been  compiled  by  a King  of  Tara.  There  was  time 
enough  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  time 
we  first  find  it  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Saltair  and  Psalter 
of  Tara,  to  give  full  currency  to  the  title;  and  this  supposition 
may,  in  part,  perhaps,  furnish  an  answer  to  another  of  Dr. 
Petrie’s  difficulties,  viz.,  that  this  book  has  not  been  quoted, 
nor  any  extract  from  it  given,  in  any  of  our  antient  Irish  au- 
thorities, although  the  Saltair  of  Cashel  is  frequently  cited  by 
them.  Perhaps  they  have  quoted  it,  although  under  other 
names,  not  yet  ascertained  by  us  to  be  identical  with  it,  the 
name  of  Saltair  of  Tara  not  having  been  in  their  time  univer- 
sally adopted  as  applicable  to  it.  But  a better  answer  to  the 
difficulty  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Saltair  of 
Tara  had  perished  before  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and 
consequently  was  inaccessible  to  the  compilers  of  the  Books  of 
Ballymote,  Lecan,  Iiy  Many,  etc.  For  in  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  its  contents  are  described 
on  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  the  Uachongbhail;  whilst  Cuan 
O’Lochain,  writing  three  centuries  before,  speaks  of  it  (and 
under  the  name  of  Saltair  of  Tara)  as  being  in  his  time  extant. 

It  follows,  then,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  whether 
or  not  the  name  of  Saltair  or  Psalter  was  originally  given  to 
this  compilation,  such  a compilation  existed,  and  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  it  was  in  existence,  under 
the  name  of  Saltair  of  Tara,  and  believed  to  have  been  collected 
under  the  patronage  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  who  died  in  the 
year  266. 

Before  I leave  the  subject  of  the  “ Saltair”,  I cannot  but 
observe,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keating  also,  a most  learned  Gaedhlic 
scholar,  gives  an  explanation  of  the  word  quite  in  consonance 
with  the  preceding  remarks.  In  the  Preface  to  his  History  of 
Ireland  he  tells  us  that  History  in  ancient  times  was  all  written 
in  verse,  for  its  better  security,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of 
committing  it  to  memory ; and  he  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Saltair 
of  Tara  in  the  following  words  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
VIII.] : — 

“ And  it  is  because  of  its  having  been  written  in  poetic 
metre,  that  the  chief  book  which  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
Ollamh  of  the  King  of  Erinn,  was  called  the  ‘ Saltair  of  Temair’; 
and  the  Chronicle  of  holy  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  * Saltair  of 
Cashel’;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Aengus  Ceitt  D6  [or  the 
“ Culdee”],  ‘ Saltair-na-Banri  [that  is,  “ Saltair  of  the  Poems, 
or  Verses”] ; because  a Salrn  [Psalm]  and  a Poem  are  the 
same,  and  therefore  a Salterium  and  a Duanaire  [book  of 
poems]  are  the  same”. 
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III.  Of  the  next  in  order  of  the  lost  books,  the  Book  of 
the  U acuonqbhail  (pron : “ ooa  cong-wall”),  almost  nothing  is 
known  beyond  the  bare  name.  The  passage  just  quoted  from 
the  Book  of  Bally  mote  and  from  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan, 

•f  9 

was  copied  into  those  MSS.  from  the  lost  book  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  entry ; but  what  was  the  age  of  the  book  at  that 
:»*e  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  The  O’Clerys,  how- 
ever, ncntion  that  they  had  access  to  it  when  compiling  their 
f>.  the  Invasions  of  Erinn,  that  is  in  the  year  1630  or 
1631.  And  Keating,  in  the  Second  Book  of  his  History, 
mentions  the  Book  of  the  Uachongbhail  among  the  very  ancient 
books  of  transcripts  of  very  ancient  books  which  were  still 
extant  iu  his  own  time,  and  of  which  he  had  made  use.  It  was 
probably  of  the  age  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  kept  at  Kil- 
dare in  1626. 

IV.  The  next  book  of  considerable  antiquity  that  we  find 
reference  to  is  that  called  the  Cin  Droma  Snechta , or  Cin 
of  Drom  Snechta.  The  word  Cin  (pron : in  Engl.  “ Kin”) 
is  explained  in  our  ancient  Glossaries  as  signifying  a stave 
of  five  sheets  of  vellum:  and  the  name  of  this  book  would 
signify,  therefore,  the  Vellum-stave  Book  of  Drom  Snechta. 
The  words  Drom  Snechta  signify  the  snow-capped  hill,  or 
mountain  ridge,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  name 
of  a mountain  situated  in  the  present  county  of  Monaghan. 

The  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  is  quoted  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote  [fol.  12  a.]  in  support  of  the  ancient  legend  of  the  ante- 
diluvian occupation  of  Erinn  by  the  Lady  Banbha , who  is 
however  in  other  Books  called  Cesair  (pron:  “Kesar”).  There 
are  also  two  references  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Lecan.  The  first 
of  these  [fol.  271  b.]  is  in  the  same  words  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Bally  mote : “ From  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  is  [taken] 
this  little  [bit]  as  far  as  Cesair”. — [See  Appendix,  No.  IX.] 
The  second  is  [fol.  77  b.,  col.  2]  where  the  writer  says  in  sum- 
ming up  the  genealogies  of  some  of  the  families  of  Connacht, 
that  he  compiled  them  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Gaedhil: — 

44  We  have  collected  now  this  genealogy  of  the  Ui-Diarmada 
out  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Gaedhil,  and  out  of  Cormac’s  Saltair 
at  Cashel,  and  out  of  the  Book  of  Dundaleathghlas  [Down- 

Satrick],  and  out  of  the  Books  of  Flann  MainiMrech  [Flann  of 
lonasterboice],  and  out  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  and  out 
of  the  annals  and  historical  books  [of  Erinn],  until  wc  have 
brought  it  all  together  here”. — [See  Appendix,  No.  X.] 

The  same  valuable  book  quotes  the  Cin  Droma  Snechta 
again  by  direct  transcript  [at  folio  123  a.],  where  it  gives,  first, 
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i,ect.  i.  the  genealogies  of  the  chieftains  of  the  ancient  Rudrician  race 
Emin  the  tRster>  the  ordinary  way  in  wliich  they  are  found  in 
writer’ of  the  other  books  of  the  same  and  of  a previous  period ; and  it  then 
Snl!lita.na  gives  a different  version,  saying : — “ The  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta 
says  that  it  is  (as  follows)  it  ought  to  be”. — [See  Appendix, 
No.  XI.]  This  lias  reference  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  Irian  race 
of  Ulster,  and  immediately  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Knight  of 
the  Craebh  Ruadh , or  lloyal  Branch,  Conall  Cearnach.1*' 

A short  account  of  the  Destruction  of  Bi'uighean  Da  Deraa 
(The  Court  of  Da  Derga),  and  the  death  of  the  monarch  Co- 
nair£  M6r,  is  quoted  from  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  in  Leabhar 
na  h-Uidhre,  fol.  67  a.;  and  again,  the  Account  of  the  birth  of 
Cuchulainn,  at  fol.  80  b.  from  the  same  book. 

Doctor  Keating,  in  his  History,  when  introducing  the  Mile- 
sian colonists,  gives  their  descent  from  Magog,  the  son  of 
Japliet,  on  the  authority  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  which, 
he  states,  was  compiled  before  Saint  Patrick’s  mission  to  Erinn. 
His  words  are:  “We  will  set  down  here  the  branching  off  of 
the  race  of  Magog,  according  to  the  Book  of  Invasions  (of  Ire- 
land), wliich  was  called  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  and  it  was 
before  the  coming  of  (St.)  Patrick  to  Ireland  the  author  of 
that  book  existed”. — [See  Appendix,  No.  XII.]  What  autho- 
rity Dr.  Keating  had  for  this  statement  we  know ‘not,  as  unfor- 
tunately he  has  not  given  it;  and  the  only  reference  to  the 
author’s  name  that  I have  myself  ever  found  is  in  a partially 
effaced  memorandum  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  This  memo- 
randum is  written  in  the  lower  margin  of  a page  [fol.  230  b.], 
which  contains  genealogies  of  several  of  the  chieftain  lines  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

There  is  apparently  but  one  word — the  name  of  the  writer — 
illegible  at  the  beginning  of  this  memorandum ; and  with  this 
word  provisionally  restored,  the  note  woulc  read  thus: — 

“ [Ernln,  son  of]  Duach  [that  is],  son  of  the  King  of  Con- 
nacht, an  Ollamh,  and  a prophet,  and  a professor  in  history,  and 
a professor  in  wisdom,  it  was  he  that  collected  the  Genea- 
logies and  Histories  of  the  men  of  Erinn  in  one  book,  that  is, 
the  Cin  Droma  Snechta.'' — [See  Appendix,  No.  XIII.] 

The  Duach  here  referred  to  (who  was  probably  still  alive  at 
the  time  of  Saint  Patrick’s  coming)  was  the  son  of  Brian,  son 
of  the  Monarch  Eochaidh  Mu igh mhedhoin,  who  died  a.d.  365. 
(This  Eochaidh  was  also  the  father  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  How- 


o*>  The  chiefs  whose  pedigrees  are  here  collected  are  those  whose  names  ap- 
jK*ar  in  the  ancient  story  of  Deirdrc  and  the  tragical  death  of  the  sons  of  Uis- 
neach,  of  which  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin  published  tin  inaccurate  version 
in  the  year  l'sOtf 
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tages,  who  was  the  father  of  Laeghairt,  the  Monarch  of  Erinn  lect.  i. 
at  the  time  when  Saint  Patrick  came  on  his  mission  in  the  year 

_ ill  _ 0 J i i The  CTnquo 

432).  Duach  had  two  sons — Loghan  brcm,  who  succeeded  te<i  in  the 
him  as  King  ot  Connacht  and  Krain.  stcr. 

A descendant  in  tlic  fourth  generation  of  this  Duach  was 
King  of  Connacht,  and  a Christian,  namely,  Duach  Tengumha, 
or  Duach  the  sweet-tongued,  who  died,  according  to  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  41)9,  leaving  an  only  son,  Senach, 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  O’Flahertys  of  W est  Connacht. 

Now,  as  there  arc  but  two  of  the  name  of  Duach  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  line  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht  (of  whom  the  first 
was  a pagan  and  the  second  a Christian),  the  compiler  of  the 
Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  must  have  been  the  son  of  one  or  other ; 
and  as  the  tradition  concerning  the  book  is,  that  it  was  written 
before  Patrick’s  time,  it  is  pretty  clear,  if  we  assume  this  tradi- 
tion to  be  correct,  that  the  son  of  Duach  Galach  was  the  com- 
piler. Finally,  as  his  elder  son,  Eoghan  Srem,  succeeded  him  as 
ting,  it  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  his  younger  son,  Ernfn, 
was  the  author  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta.  This  would  fairly 
enough  bear  out  the  statement  which  Keating  has  put  forward.(ls) 

Dr.  Keating  makes  another  reference  to  the  Cin,  where,  in 
speaking  of  the  schools  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Fenius 
Farsaidh , he  says: — 

“ Fenius  sets  up  schools  to  teach  the  several  languages,  on  the 
Plain  of  Scanar,  in  the  city  which  the  Cin  Droma  Sneachta  calls 
Eothona,  as  the  poet  says”,  etc. — [See  Appendix,  No.  XV.] 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  ancient  book  called  the 
Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  (which  is  in  some  part  preserved  in  a 
M S.  of  circa  a.d.  1100,  bearing  the  same  name,  in  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy)  contains  a reference  to  the  Cin 
of  Drom  Snechta.  And  to  this  very  old  authority  may  be  added 
that  of’  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  (at  fol.  149  b.)  occurs 
the  following  curious  passage: — 

“ From  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  this  below.  Historians 
say  that  there  were  exiles  of  Hebrew  women  in  Erinn  at  the 

nv  While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press  (August,  1858),  I took 
advantage  of  an  unusually  bright  day  to  make  another  careful  examination  of 
the  time-blackened  leaf  of  the  Hook  ot  Leinster,  in  which  this  curious  entry 
appear.*.  1 have  this  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  l>eing  able  to  make  out  perfectly 
all  the  words,  except  the  very  first — the  name  of  the  son  of  Duach  ; and  this 
name  itself,  though  not  so  clear  as  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  equally  unmistakeable.  To  my  eyes  it  is  certainly  epnin.  It  will  be 
observed,  on  reference  to  the  original  (in  the  Appendix),  that  there  is  no  word 
between  Ernin  and  Duach.  The  word  mac,  “ son”,  which  should  have  been 
written  here,  seems  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the  scribe.  The 
won!  however  occurs  only  once,  that  is,  after  *•  Duach”.  The  sentence  reads 
literally:  “Ernin  [of]  Duach,  [that  is]  son  of  the  King  of  Connacht”, — Duach 
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coming  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  who  had  been  driven  by  a sea 
tempest  into  the  ocean  by  the  Tirren  Sea.  They  were  in  Erinn 
before  the  sons  of  Milesius.  They  said,  however,  to  the  sons 
of  Milesius  [who  it  would  appear  pressed  marriage  on  them] 
that  they  preferred  their  own  country,  and  that  they  would  not 
abandon  it  without  receiving  dowry  for  alliance  with  them.  It 
is  from  this  circumstance  that  it  is  the  men  that  purchase  wives 
in  Erinn  for  ever ; whilst  it  is  the  husbands  that  are  purchased 
by  the  wives  throughout  the  world  besides". — [See  Appendix, 
No.  XVI.] 

This  short  extract  is  found  also  in  a much  longer  and  very 
curious  article  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  [fol.  181  b.J,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  both  MSS.  followed  the  original  in  the 
Cin  of  Drom  Snechta. 

V.  The  next  ancient  written  work  that  we  find  ascribed  to 
this  early  period  is  the  Senchas  Mur  (pron:  “ Shanclnis  mor"), 
or  Great  Law-Compilation;  which  was  made,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  in  the  year  439,  under  the  direction  of  nine 
eminent  persons,  consisting  of  three  kings,  three  bishops,  and 
three  Files,  [see  ante,  note  (2)].  The  three  chief  personages 
engaged  in  this  great  work  were  LaeghairS,  the  Monarch  of 
Erinn ; Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Erinn ; and  Ros,  the  Chief  FiU 
of  Erinn. 

A large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  work  has  come  down 
to  us  by  successive  transcriptions,  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  account  ot  this  work,  generally  prefixed  to  it,  and 
which  is  in  itself  of  great  antiquity,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
Ros,  the  poet,  that  placed  before  Saint  Patrick  the  arranged 
body  of  the  previously  existing  Laws  of  Erinn ; that  the  Saint 
expunged  from  them  all  that  was  specially  antichristian  or 
otherwise  objectionable,  and  proposed  such  alterations  as  would 
make  them  harmonize  with  the  new  system  of  religion  and  morals 
which  he  had  brought  into  the  country ; that  these  alterations 
were  approved  of,  adopted,  and  embodied  in  the  ancient 
code ; and  that  code  thus  amended  was  established  as  the  Na- 
tional Law  throughout  the  land. 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  compilation  is  admitted  by  Dr. 
Petrie,  in  his  Memoir  on  Tara,  already  alluded  to ; but  that  the 
professed  authors  of  it  could  possibly  have  been  brought  togc- 

having  been  the  King  of  Connacht.  In  the  Appendix  (No.  XIV.)  will  be 
found  the  pedigree  of  Duach  Gulach,  who  is  by  mistake  confounded  with  his 
descendant  Puach  Tengumha,  a succeeding  King  of  Connacht,  in  the  note  (p) 
at  p.  101  of  Ur.  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  under  the  yeur  41W. 
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ther  at  the  time  of  its  reputed  compilation,  he  denies,  as  did 
Dr.  Lanigan  before  him.  Every  year’s  investigation  of  our 
ancient  records,  however,  shows  more  and  more  tneir  veritable 
character;  and  I trust  that  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the 
Brehon  Law  Commission,  of  which  Dr.  Petrie  is  a member, 
will  remove  the  excusable  scepticism  into  which  the  caution 
of  the  more  conscientious  school  of  critics  who  succeeded  the 
reckless  theorists  of  Vallancey’s  time,  has  driven  them.  I believe 
it  will  show  that  the  recorded  account  of  this  great  revision  of 
the  Body  of  the  Laws  of  Erinn  is  as  fully  entitled  to  confidence 
as  any  other  well-authenticated  fact  of  ancient  history. 

But  this  subject  (one  obviously  of  great  importance)  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  forthcoming  publication  by  the 
Brehon  Law  Commission,  of  this  great  monument  of  our  ancient 
civilization ; so  that  you  will  understand  why  the  subject  cannot 
%rith  propriety  be  entered  into  further  here.  So  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  antiquity  of  the  contents  of  the  Senchas  Mor  is 
concerned,  I may  only  observe  that  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  often 
quotes  passages  from  this  work  in  his  Glossary,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  written  not  later  than  about  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century. 

There  is  a curious  account  of  a private  collection  of  books, “ of 
all  the  sciences”,  as  it  is  expressed,  given  in  a note  to  the  Felirt, 
or  metrical  Festology  of  Aengus  Cett  D6,  or  the  “ Culdee”;  it 
is  to  this  effect:  Saint  Colum  Cille  having  paid  a visit  to  Saint 
Longarad  of  Ossory,  requested  permission  to  examine  his 
books,  but  Longarad  having  refused,  Colum  then  prayed  that 
his  friend  should  not  profit  much  by  his  refusal,  whereupon  the 
books  became  illegible  immediately  after  his  death ; and  these 
books  were  in  existence  in  that  state  in  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal author,  whoever  he  was,  of  the  note  in  the  F&lirL 

The  passage  (for  the  original  of  which  see  Appendix.  No. 
XVII.)  is  as  follows : it  is  a note  to  the  stanza  of  the  great  poem, 
for  September  3 ; which  is  as  follows : — 

“ CoLMAN  OF  DrOM-FERTA, 

Longarad,  a shining  sun; 

Mac  Nisse  with  his  thousands, 

From  great  Condere”. 

[Note.] — “Longarad  the  white-legged,  of  Magli  Tucithat,  in 
the  north  of  Ossory  ( Osraigh/:) ; i.e  , m Uibh  Foirchellain;  i e 
in  Magk  Gar  ad,  in  Disert  Garad  particularly,  and  in  GUI 
Gabhra  in  Sliabh  Mairge,  in  Lis  Longarad.  The  * white- 
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legged’,  i.e.,  from  great  white  hair  which  was  on  his  legs ; or  his 
legs  were  transparently  fair.  lie  was  a Suidh  (Doctor  or  Pro- 
fessor) in  classics,  and  in  history,  and  in  judgment  (law),  and 
in  philosophy  \_jilidechi\,  [see  ante , note  (2)].  It  was  to  him 
Colum  Ciilc  went  on  a visit;  and  he  concealed  his  books 
from  him ; and  Colum  Cille  left  a ‘ word’  [of  imprecation] 
on  his  books,  i.e .,  ‘May  it  not  be  of  avail  after  thee’,  said 
he,  ‘ that  for  which  thou  hast  shown  inhospitality’.  And  this 
is  what  has  been  fulfilled,  for  the  books  exist  still,  and  no  man 
can  read  them.  Now,  when  Longarad  was  dead,  what  the 
learned  tell  us  is,  that  all  the  book-satchels  of  Erinn  dropped 
[from  their  racks]  on  that  night.  Or  they  were  the  satchels 
which  contained  the  books  of  sciences  [or,  professions]  which 
were  in  the  chamber  in  which  Colum  Cille  was,  that  feu.  And 
Colum  Cille  and  all  that  were  in  that  house  wondered,  and 
they  were  all  astounded  at  the  convulsions  of  the  books, 
upon  which  Colum  Cille  said:  ‘Longarad’,  said  he,  ‘in 
Ossory,  i.e.,  a Sai{U)  (Doctor)  in  every  science  [it  is  he]  that  has 
died  now’.  ‘ It  will  be  long  until  that  is  verified’,  said  Baithin. 

‘ May  your  successor  [for  ever]  be  suspected,  on  account  of 
this’,  said  Colum  Cille ; et  dixit  Colum  Cille : — 

Lon  is  dead  [Lon  is  dead]  ;(,s> 

To  Cill  (Jar ad  it  is  a great  misfortime; 

To  Erinn  with  its  countless  tribes ; 

It  is  a destruction  of  learning  and  of  schools. 

Lon  has  (bed,  [Lon  has  died]  ; 

In  Cill  Garad  great  the  misfortune ; 

It  is  a destruction  of  learning  and  of  schools, 

To  the  Island  of  Erinn  beyond  her  boundaries”. 

However  fabulous  this  legend  may  appear,  it  will  suffice, 
at  all  events,  to  show  in  what  estimation  books  were  held 
in  the  time  of  the  schohast  of  the  works  of  Aengus,  and  also 
the  prevalent  belief  in  his  time  in  the  existence  of  an  Irish 
literature  at  a period  so  long  antecedent  to  his  own.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  books  were  so  old  at  the  time  of  this  writer 
as  to  be  illegible,  and  hence  the  legend  to  account  lor  their 
condition. 

on  The  word  occurs  in  the  original  so, — not  spelled  the  same  way  in  which  it 
appears  just  l>efore,  probably  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe. 

on  In  ancient  poetry,  when  the  second  half  line  was  a repet  ition  of  the  first, 
it  was  very  seldom  written,  though  it  was  always  well  understood  that  it  ought 
to  be  repeated.  And  in  fact  the  metre  would  not  be  complete  without  this 
repetition. 
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VI.  There  are  some  other  ancient  books  quoted  in  the  Annals 
of  Ulster,  of  which  one  is  called  the  Book  of  Saint  Mochta, 
who  was  a disciple  of  Saint  Patrick.  This  book  is  quoted  at  a.d. 
527,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  a book  of  general  An- 
nals, or  a Sacred  Biography. 

We  also  find  mention  of  the  Book  of  Cuana  and  the  Book 
of  Dubh  da  leithe. 

VII.  The  Book  of  Cuana,  or  Cuana’s  Book  of  Annals,  is 
quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  at  the  year 
468,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  down  to  610.  The  death  of 
a person  named  Cuana,  a scribe  of  Tredit  (now  Trcvit,  in 
Meath),  is  recorded  in  the  same  Annals  (of  Ulster),  at  the  year 
738,  after  which  year  no  quotation  from  Cuana’s  Book  occurs  in 
these  Annals ; whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  Cuana  was  the 
compiler  of  the  w’ork  known  as  the  Book  of  Cuana,  or  Cuanach. 

VIII.  The  same  Annals  of  Ulster  quote,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  Book  of  Dubhdaleitiie,  at  the  years  962  and  1021, 
but  not  after.  There  were  two  persons  of  this  name : one  of 
them  an  Abbot,  and  the  other  a Bishop  (of  Armagh) ; the 
former  from  the  year  965  to  the  year  998,  and  the  latter  from 
1049  to  1064;  so  that  the  latter  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Dubhdaleitiie. 

IX.  Next  after  these,  because  of  the  certainty  of  its  author's 
time,  I would  class  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  compiled  by  the 
learned  and  venerable  Cormac  MacCullinan,  King  of  Munster 
and  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  killed  in  the  year  903. 

At  what  time  this  book  was  lost  we  have  no  precise  know- 
ledge ; but  that  it  existed,  though  in  a dilapidated  state,  in  the 
year  1454,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  in  Oxford  (Laud,  610^,  a copy  of  such  portions  of  it  as 
could  be  deciphered  at  that  time,  made  by  Sedan , or  Shane, 
O'Clery  for  Mac  Richard  Butler.  From  the  contents  of  this  copy, 
and  from  the  frequent  references  to  the  original,  for  history  and 
genealogies  found  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote,  Lecan,  and  others, 
it  must  have  been  a historical  and  genealogical  compilation  of 
large  size  and  great  diversity. 

If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  ancient  compila- 
tion, so  well  known  as  Cormac’s  Glossary,  was  compiled  from  the 
interlined  gloss  to  the  Saltair,  we  may  well  feel  that  its  loss  is 
the  greatest  we  have  suffered,  so  numerous  are  the  references 
and  citations  of  history,  law,  romance,  druidism,  mythology, 
and  other  subjects  in  which  this  Glossary  abounds.  It  is  be- 
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user.  i.  sides  invaluable  in  the  study  of  Gaedhlic  comparative  philo- 

List  of  other  218  ^e  aut^or  traces  a great  many  of  the  words  either  by 
lost  books.  derivation  from,  or  comparison  with,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  British,  and,  as  he  terms  it,  the  Northman  tic 
language;  and  it  contains  at  least  one  Pictish  word  [Cartait], — 
almost  the  only  word  of  the  Pictish  language  that  we  possess. 
There  is  a small  fragment  of  this  Glossary  remaining  in  the  an- 
cient Book  of  Leinster  (which  is  as  old  as  the  year  1150),  and  a 
perfect  copy  made  about  the  year  1400  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  besides  two  fragments  of  it  in  O’Clery’s  copy 
of  the  Saltair  already  mentioned,  the  volume  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  Oxford  (Laud,  610). 


Besides  the  several  books  enumerated  above,  and  the  pro- 
bable dates  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  fix,  we  fina  in 
several  existing  MSS.  reference  to  many  other  lost  books, 
whose  exact  ages  and  the  relative  order  of  time  in  which  they 
were  composed  arc  quite  uncertain.  But  the  references  to 
them  are  so  numerous,  and  occur  in  MSS.  of  such  different 
dates,  that  we  may  readily  believe  them  to  have  embraced  a 
tolerably  extensive  period  in  our  history ; and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  connected  the  most  ancient  periods  with  those 
which  we  find  so  well  illustrated  in  the  oldest  manuscript  re- 
cords which  have  come  down  to  us. 

I do  not  profess  to  give  here  a complete  enumeration  of  all 
the  books  mentioned  in  our  records,  and  of  which  we  have  now 
no  further  knowledge,  but  the  following  list  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  names  of  those  which  are  most  frequently  referred  to. 

In  the  first  place  must  be  enumerated  again  the  Cuilmenn; 
the  Saltair  of  Tara;  The  Cin  Droma  Snechta;  the  Book  of 
St.  Mochta;  the  Book  of  Cuana;  the  Book  of  Dubhdaleithe; 
and  the  Saltair  of  Cashel.  Besides  these  we  find  mention  of 
the  Leabhnr  buidhe  Shrine,  or  Yellow  Book  of  Slane ; the  ori- 
ginal Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre;  the  Books  of  Eochaidh  O'Flanna- 
gain;  a certain  book  known  as  the  Book  eaten  by  the  poor 
people  in  the  desert;  the  Book  of  Inis  an  Duin ; the  Short 
Book  of  Saint  Buithe’s  Monastery  (or  Monasterboice) ; the 
Books  of  Flann,  of  the  same  Monastery ; the  Book  of  Flann 
of  Dungeimliin  (Dungiven,  Co.  Derry) ; the  Book  of  Dun  da 
Leth  Ghlas  (or  Downpatrick) ; the  Book  of  Loire  (or  Derry)  ; 
the  Book  of  Sahhall  Phatraic  (or  Saull,  Co.  Down) ; the  Book 
of  the  Uachongbhail  (Navan,  probably) ; the  Leabhar  dubh 
Molaga , or  Black  Book  of  Saint  Molaga;  the  Leabhar  buidhe 
Moling , or  Yellow  Book  of  Saint  Moling ; the  Leabhar  buidhe 
Mhic  Murchadha , or  Yellow  Book  of  Mac  Murrach ; the 
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Leabliar  Arda  Madia , or  Book  of  Armagh  (quoted  by  Keat-  lect.  i. 
ing) ; the  Leabliar  ruadh  Mine  Aedhagain , or  Red  Book  ofBookg 
Mac  Ae<lhagan  or  Mac  Aegan ; the  Leabliar  breac  Mliic  Aedh-  referred  to 
again , or  Speckled  Book  of  Mac  Aegan ; the  J^eabhar  fada  by  Kcating 
Leithghlinne , or  Long  Book  of  Lcithghlinn,  or  Leithlin ; the 
Books  of  O’Scoba  of  Cluain  Mic  Mois  (or  Clonmaenois) ; 
the  Duil  Droina  Ceata , or  Book  of  Drom  Ceat;  and  the 
Leabhar  Chluana  Sost , or  Book  of  Clonsost  (in  Leix,  in  the 
Queen’s  County). 

Such,  then,  is  a brief  glance  at  what  constituted  probably 
but  a few  of  the  books  and  records  of  Erinn  which  we  are  sure 
must  have  existed,  with  perhaps  three  or  four  exceptions,  an- 
terior to  the  year  1100,  and  of  which  there  are  now  no  frag- 
ments known  to  me  to  remain,  though  some  of  them  are 
referred  to  in  works  of  comparatively  modern  date. 

The  Rev.  Geoffry  Keating  (Parish  Priest  of  Tubrid,  near 
Clonmel)  compiled,  about  the  year  1630,  from  several  ancient 
MSS.  then  accessible,  a History  of  Erinn,  from  its  earliest 
ascribed  colonization,  down  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion  in 
the  year  1 1 70.  This  book  is  written  in  the  modified  Gaedhlic 
of  Keating's  own  time ; and  although  he  has  used  but  little  dis- 
crimination in  his  selections  from  old  records,  and  has  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  any  critical  examination  of  his  authorities,  still 
his  book  is  a valuable  one,  and  not  at  all,  in  ray  opinion,  the 
despicable  production  that  it  is  often  ignorantly  said  to  be. 

Some  of  the  lost  works  that  I have  mentioned  are  spoken  of, 
and  even  quoted  by  this  writer.  lie  refers  to  the  following 
books  as  being  extant  in  his  own  time ; namely,  the  Book  of 
Armagh  (but  evidently  not  the  book  now  known  under  this 
name) ; the  Saltair  of  Cashel ; the  Book  of  the  Uachongbhail;  the 
Book  of  Cluain  Eidlineadi  (in  Leix) ; the  Saltair  na  Rann  (writ- 
ten by  Aengus  Ceile  DS);  the  Book  of  Glenn  da  Locha ; the 
Leabliar  na  h-Uidlire , which  was  written  originally  at  Cluain 
Mic  Mo  is,  or  Clonmaenoise,  in  Saint  Ciaran’s  time ; the  Yellow 
Book  of  Saint  Moling ; the  Black  Book  of  Saint  Molaga ; the  Red 
Book  of  Mac  Aegan ; and  the  Speckled  Book  of  Mac  Aegan. 

Of  this  list  of  Books,  all  of  which  were  certainly  extant  in 
1630,  we  now  knowr  only  the  Saltair  na  Rann , which  still  exists 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

Prefixed  to  the  Leabhar  Gabhdla , or  Book  of  Invasions,  com-  ^ 
piled  by  the  O’Clerys  in  1630  or  1631,  there  is  a list  of  the 
ancient  books  from  which  that  compilation  was  made.  They 
were  the  following: — The  Book  of  BaiU  ui  Mhaoilclionairi 
or  Bally  Mulconroy,  which  had  been  copied  by  Maurice 
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O’Maelchonaire,  or  O'Mulconroy  (who  died  in  1543),  out  of 
the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre , which  had  been  written  at  Cluain 
Mic  No  is  (Clonmacnois),  in  the  time  of  Saint  Ciaran ; the  Book 
of  Bails  ui  Chleirigh , or  Bally  Clery,  which  was  written  in  the 
time  of  MaeUechlainn  M&r,  or  Malachy  the  Great,  son  of  Domh- 
nall , monarch  of  Erinn  (who  began  his  reign  a.d.  979);  the 
Book  of  Muintir  Duibhghenainn , or  of  the  O’Duigenans  of 
Seanchuach  in  Tir  Oililla,  or  Tircrrill,  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 
and  which  was  called  the  Leabhar  Ghlinn  dd  Locha,  or  Book 
of  Glenndaloch  ; and  Leabhar  na  h-  Uaehongbhala,  or  the  Book 
of  the  Uachongbhail ; with  many  other  histories,  or  historical 
books  besides. 

Of  this  list  of  Books  not  one  is  known  to  me  to  be  now  extant. 

The  ever  to  be  remembered  Michael  O’Clerv,  and  his  fel- 
low-labourers  (who  together  with  him  are  familiarly  known  as 
the  Four  Masters),  insert  in  their  Annals  a list  of  the  ancient 
books  from  which  that  noble  work  was  compiled.  They  were 
the  following: — The  Book  of  Cluain  Mic  Noisy  or  Clonmac- 
noisc ; the  Book  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints  in  Loch  Ribh  (or 
Loch  Bee),  in  the  Shannon ; the  Book  of  Seanadh  Mine  Magh- 
nusa , in  Loch  Lime,  or  Loch  Erne;  the  Book  of  Muintir 
Mhaoilchonaire,  or  the  O’Mulconroys ; the  Book  of  Muintir 
Duibhghenann , or  of  the  O’Duigenans,  of  Cill  Bonain ; and  the 
Historical  Book  of  Leacain  Mic  Fhirbhisigh,  or  Lecan  Mac 
Firbis.  The  Books  of  Cluain  Mic  Nois  and  of  the  Island  of  the 
Saints  come  down  but  to  the  year  1225.  The  Book  of  the 
O’Mulconroys  came  down  to  the  year  1505.  The  Book  of  the 
O’Duigenans  contained  entries  extending  only  from  the  year 
900  to  the  year  1563.  The  Annals  of  Seanadh  Mic  Magh- 
nusa  (now  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster)  came  down  to  the 
year  1632.  The  Four  Masters  had  also  a fragment  of  Cucoi- 
griche  (a  name  sometimes  Englished  Peregrine),  O’Clery’s  Book, 
containing  Annals  from  the  year  1281  to  the  year  1537.  The 
Book  of  Maoilin  dg  Mac  Bruaideadha , or  Maoilin  the  younger 
Mac  Brody,  ©f  Thomond,  containing  Annals  from  the  year 
1588  to  the  year  1602,  was  also  in  their  possession,  as  well  as 
Lughaidh  O’Clerv’s  Book,  containing  Annals  from  the  year 
1586  to  1603.  This  last  book  was  probably  that  known  at 
the  present  day  as  the  Life  of  Aedh  JRuadh , or  Hugh  Roe 
O'Donnell ; which  was  written  by  this  same  Lughaidh  O’Clery, 
and  from  which  the  Four  Masters  have  evidently  taken  all  the 
details  given  in  their  Annals  relating  to  that  brave  and  unfor- 
tunate Prince.0*0 

,l6’  A MS.  copy  of  this  work,  in  the  handwriting  of  Cucogry  O’Clery,  the 
son  of  the  original  compiler,  has  been  lately  [1858]  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Of  this  list  of  Books  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  men- 
tioned) not  one  is  known  to  me  to  be  now  in  existence  except- 
ing the  Annals  of  Ulster,  the  copy  of  Lugaidli  O’Clcrys  Book, 
made  by  his  son  Cucogry,  and  the  book  which  is  now  known 
as  the  Book  of  Lecain,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  but  which 
at  present  contains  nothing  that  could  be  properly  called  Annals, 
though  there  are  in  it  some  pages  of  occurrences  with  no  dates 
attached. 

The  language  in  which  such  a number  of  books  was  written 
must  have  been  highly  cultivated,  and  found  fully  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  historian,  the  poet,  the  lawyer,  the  physi- 
cian, and  the  ecclesiastic,  and  extensively  so  used ; else  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  Aengus  Cede  De,  Connac  Mac  Cullinan, 
Eoehaidh  O’Flannagan,  Cuan  O'Loehain,  Flann  of  Saint  Buithes 
Monastery,  and  all  the  other  great  Irish  writers  from  the  seventh 
to  the  twelfth  century,  who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  Latin, 
then  the  universal  medium,  would  not  have  employed  the  Gaedh- 
lic  for  their  compositions. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  before- 
named  books,  there  still  exists  an  immense  quantity  of  Gaedhlic 
writing  of  great  purity,  and  of  the  highest  value  as  regards 
the  history  of  this  country*  And  these  MSS.  comprise  general 
and  national  history' ; civil  and  ecclesiastical  records ; and  abun- 
dant materials  of  genealogy;  besides  poetry,  romance,  law,  and 
medicine;  and  some  fragments  of  tracts  on  mathematics  and 
astronomy. 

The  collection  in  Trinity  College  consists  of  over  140 
volumes,  several  of  them  on  vellum,  dating  from  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  There 
are  also  in  this  fine  collection  beautiful  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
known  as  the  Books  of  Kells,  and  Durrow,  and  Dimma’s  Book, 
attributable  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries;  the  Saltair  of  St. 
Kiccmarch,  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  in  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
taining also  an  exquisite  copy  of  the  Roman  Martyrology ; and 
a very  ancient  ante-Hieronymian  version  of  the  Gospels,  the 
history  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  is  evidently  an  Irish  MS. 
of  not  later  than  the  ninth  century ; also  the  Evangelistarium  of 
St.  Moling,  bishop  of  Ferns  in  the  seventh  century,  with  its  an- 
cient box ; and  the  fragment  of  another  copy  of  the  Gospels,  of 
the  same  period,  evidently  Irish.  In  the  same  library  will 
be  foimd,  too,  the  chief  body  of  our  more  ancient  laws  and 

Todd,  S F.T.C.D.,  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  Mr.  W.  Monck  Mason,  in  London, 
and  is  destined  soon  (if  funds  to  sectire  it  can  be  raised)  to  enrich  still  farther 
f he  splendid  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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annals:  all,  with  the  exception  of  two  tracts,  written  on  vel- 
lum ; and,  in  addition  to  these  invaluable  volumes,  many  his- 
torical and  family  poems  of  great  antiquity,  illustrative  of  the 
battles,  the  personal  achievements,  and  the  social  habits  of  the 
warriors,  chiefs,  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  our  early 
history.  There  is  also  a large  number  ol  ancient  historical  and 
romantic  tales,  in  which  all  the  incidents  of  war,  of  love,  and  of 
social  life  in  general,  arc  portrayed,  often  with  considerable  power 
of  description  and  great  brilliancy  of  language : and  there  are 
besides  several  sacred  tracts  and  poems,  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  believed  to  be 
more  than  a thousand  years  old.(17)  The  Trinity  College  col- 
lection is  also  rich  in  Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  and  in  ancient  forms 
of  prayer ; and  it  contains,  in  addition  to  all  these,  many  curious 
treatises  on  medicine,  beautifully  written  on  vellum.  Lastly, 
amongst  these  ancient  MSS.  are  preserved  numerous  Ossianic 
poems  relating  to  the  Fenian  heroes,  some  of  them  of  very 
great  antiquity. 


The  next  great  collection  is  that  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, which,  though  formed  at  a later  period  than  that  of  Tri- 
nity College,  is  far  more  extensive,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  unrivalled  collection  of  antiquities  secured  to  this 
country  by  the  liberality  of  this  body,  forms  a national  monu- 
ment of  which  wc  may  well  be  proud.  It  includes  some  noble 
old  volumes  written  on  vellum,  abounding  in  history  as  well  as 
poetry ; ancient  law's,  and  genealogy ; science  (for  it  embraces 
several  curious  medical  treatises,  as  well  as  an  ancient  astrono- 
mical tract) ; grammar ; and  romance.  There  is  there  also  a 
great  body  of  most  important  theological  and  ecclesiastical  com- 
positions, of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  in  the  purest  style  per- 
haps that  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  language  ever  attained. 

The  most  valuable  of  these  are  original  Gaedhlic  composi- 
tions, but  there  is  also  a large  amount  of  translations  from  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages.  A great  part  of  these 
translations  is,  indeed,  of  a religious  character,  but  there  are 
others  from  various  Latin  authors,  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance to  the  Gaedhlic  student  of  the  present  day,  as  they 
enable  liim  by  reference  to  the  originals  to  determine  the  value 
of  many  now  obsolete  or  obscure  Gaedhlic  words  and  phrases. 

Among  these  latter  translations  into  Irish,  we  find  an  exten- 
sive range  of  subjects  in  ancient  Mythology,  Poetry,  and  His- 

07>  This  Invaluable  MS.  is  in  course  of  publication  (a  portion  having  been 
issued  since  the  above  lecture  was  delivered),  by  the  Irish  Archaeologi- 
cal and  Celtic  Society,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd. 
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tory,  and  the  Classical  Literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  well  as  many  copious  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  the  Middle  Ages.  So  that  any  one  well  read  in  the 
comparatively  few  existing  fragments  of  our  Gaedhlic  Litera- 
ture, and  whose  education  had  been  confined  solely  to  this 
source,  would  find  that  there  are  but  very  few,  indeed,  of  the 
great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  usually  attained  through  the  Classic  Languages,  or 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  with  which  he  -was  not  acquainted. 
I may  mention  by  way  of  illustration,  the  Irish  versions 
of  the  Argonautic  Expedition ; the  Destruction  of  Troy ; the 
Life  of  Alexander  the  Great;  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
the  Wars  of  Charlemagne,  including  the  History  of  Roland 
the  Brave ; the  History  of  the  Lombards ; the  almost  contem- 
porary translation  into  Gaedhlic  of  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo, 
etc.,  etc 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a Language  which  has  embraced  so 
wide  a field  of  historic  and  other  important  subjects,  must  have 
undergone  a considerable  amount  of  development,  and  must 
have  been  at  once  copious  and  flexible ; and  it  may  be  ob- 
served, in  passing,  that  the  very  fact  of  so  much  of  translation 
into  Irish  having  taken  place,  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
a considerable  number  of  readers ; since  men  of  learning  would 
not  have  translated  for  themselves  what  they  could  so  easily  un- 
derstand in  the  original. 

Passing  over  some  collections  of  MSS.  in  private  hands 
at  home,  I may  next  notice  that  of  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  which  is  very  considerable,  and  contains  much  valuable 
matter;  that  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which,  though 
consisting  of  but  about  sixteen  volumes,  is  enriched  by  some 
most  precious  books,  among  which  is  the  copy  already  alluded  to 
of  the  remains  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  made  in  the  year  1454 ; 
and  some  two  or  three  works  of  an  older  date.  Kext  comes 
the  Stowe  collection,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ash- 
bumham,  and  which  is  tolerably  well  described  in  the  Stowe 
Catalogue  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  O’Conor.  There  are  also 
in  England  some  other  collections  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals, as  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Monck  Mason(,8)  in  the  neigh- 

(,B)  This  collection  lias  been  lately  sold  (1858)— since  the  preparation  of  this 
lecture;  and  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  F.T.C.D.,  two  of  the 
most  valuable  MSS.  contained  in  it  have  been  secured  for  Ireland,  and,  if 
funds  can  be  procured,  will  probably  be  added  to  the  collection  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy;  the  teAbAp  pe<\j\4Tru\i§e,  or  Rook  of  Ferinoy,  on  vellum, 
and  the  copy  before  mentioned  of  Lughaidh  O’Clery’s  Life  of  Red  Hugh 
O'Donnell  in  the  handwriting  of  Cucogry  O’Clery. 
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lect.  i.  bourhood  of  London,  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  in  Wor- 
mss  on  the  ces*ershirc.  The  Advocates’  Library  in  Edinburgli  contains  a 
continent,  few  important  volumes,  some  of  which  are  shortly  described  in 
the  Highland  Society’s  Report  on  MacPherson’s  Poems  of 
Oisin,  published  in  1794. 

And  passing  over  to  the  Continent,  in  the  National  or  Im- 
perial Library  of  Paris  (which,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  examined),  there  will  be  found  a few  Gaedhlic 
volumes;  and  in  Belgium  (between  which  and  Ireland  such  in- 
timate relations  existed  in  past  times), — and  particularly  in  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels, — there  is  a very  important 
collection,  consisting  of  a part  of  the  treasures  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Franciscan  College  of  Louvain,  lor  which  our 
justly  celebrated  Friar,  Michael  O’Clery,  collected,  by  transcript 
and  otherwise,  all  that  he  could  bring  together  at  home  of 
matters  relating  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  history  of  his 
country. 

mss.  in  the  The  Louvain  collection,  formed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by 
st bris!aore  s,  Fathers  Hugh  Ward,  John  Colgan,  and  Michael  O’Clery,  bc- 
in  Rome.  tween  the  years  1020  and  1040,  appears  to  have  been  widely 
scattered  at  the  French  Revolution.  For  there  are  in  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Isidore,  in  Rome,  about  twenty  volumes  of  Gaedhlic 
MSS.,  which  we  know  at  one  time  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  Louvain  collection.  Among  these  manuscripts  now  at 
Rome  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  materials  for  the  study  of 
our  language  and  history — the  chief  of  which  is  an  ancient  copy 
of  the  Felire  Aengusa,  the  Martyrology,  or  Festology  of  Aengus 
Cede  I)e,  (pron:  “ Krili  DJ”),  incorrectly  called  Aengus  the 
Culdec,  who  composed  the  original  of  this  extraordinary  work, 
partly  at  Tamhlacht , now  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
and  partly  at  Cluain  Eidhnech  in  the  present  Queen’s  County, 
in  the  year  798.  The  collection  contains,  besides,  the  Festology 
of  Catlial  M‘Guire,0#)  a work  only  known  by  name  to  the  Irish 
scholars  of  the  present  day ; and  it  includes  the  autograph  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  There  is  also 
a copy,  or  fragment,  of  the  Liber  Hymnorum  already  spoken  of, 
and  wdiich  is  a work  of  great  importance  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Ireland;  and  besides  these  the  collection  contains 
several  important  pieces  relating  to  Irish  History,  of  which  no 
copies  are  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  It  may  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope — who  feels  such  a deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  this  National  Institution — will  at  no 
distant  day  be  pleased  to  take  steps  to  make  these  invaluable 

da)  This  is  probably  a copy  of  Aengus’s  Festology,  with  additional  Notes  by 
MacGuire,  who  died  a.d.  1499. 
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works  accessible  to  the  Irish  student,  by  placing  them  within  the  lkct.  i 
walls  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  where  only  they  can 
be  made  available  to  the  illustration  of  the  early  History  of  the 
Catholic  F aith  in  this  country. 

Lastly  should  be  noticed  the  Latin  MSS.  from  which  Zeuss  mss.  desert 
drew  the  materials  for  the  Irish  portion  of  his  celebrated  btdb>'Ztu88 
Grammatica  Celtica  (Lipsiae,  1853).  The  language  of  the 
Irish  glosses  in  these  codices  is  probably  older,  in  point  of 
transcription,  than  any  specimens  of  Irish  now  left  in  Ire- 
land, excepting  the  few  passages  and  glosses  contained  in 
the  Books  of  Armagh  and  Dimma,  with  the  orthography  and 
grammatical  forms  of  which  the  Zeussian  glosses  correspond 
admirably.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  Zeussian  Codices 
Hibemici , which,  as  Zeuss  himself  observes,  arc  all  of  the 
eighth  or  the  ninth  century,  and  were  either  brought  from 
Ireland,  or  written  by  Irish  monks  in  continental  monasteries. 

I.  A codex  of  Priscian,  preserved  in  the  library  [at  St.  Gall 
in  Switzerland,  and  crowded  with  Lish  glosses,  interlinear 
or  marginal,  from  the  beginning  down  to  page  222.  A mar- 
ginal gloss  at  p.  194,  shows  tliat  the  scribe  was  connected 
with  Inis  Madoc,  an  islet  in  the  lake  of  Templeport,  county 
Leitrim. 

II.  A codex  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  university  of  Wurzburg,  and  containing  a still  greater 
number  of  glosses  than  the  St.  Gall  Priscian. 

III.  A I ,atin  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  formerly  attributed 
to  St.  Jerome,  but  which  Muratori,  Peyron,  and  Zeuss  concur 
in  ascribing  to  St.  Columbanus.  This  codex,  which  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  was  brought 
thither  from  Bobbio.  It  contains  a vast  amount  of  Irish 
glosses,  and  will  probably,  when  properly  investigated/*0’ 
throw  more  light  on  the  ancient  Irish  language  than  any 
other  MS. 

IV.  A codex  containing  some  of  the  venerable  Bede’s  works, 
preserved  at  Carlsruhe,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  Irish 
inonasteiy  of  Reichcnau.  This  MS.  contains,  besides  many 
Irish  glosses,  two  entries  which  may  tend  to  fix  its  date: 
one  is  a notice  of  the  death  of  Aed,  king  of  Ireland,  in  the 
year  817;  the  other  a notice  of  the  deatli  o { Muir  chad  mac 
Ataileduin  at  Clonmacnois,  in  St.  Ciaran’s  imda  or  bed. 

V.  A second  codex  of  Priscian,  also  preserved  at  Carlsruhe, 

fK>  Zeuss  (Pracf.,  xxxi.)  mentions  that  he  was  unable  to  devote  the  neces- 
sary time  either  to  this  MS.  or  to  the  fragment  of  an  Irish  codex  preserved  at 
Turin,  which,  I believe,  is  a copiously  glossed  portion  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel. 
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and  brought  thither  from  Rcichenau.  It  contains  fewer  Irish 
glosses  than  the  St.  Gall  Priscian. 

VI.  A miscellaneous  codex,  preserved  at  St.  Gall  (No. 
1395),  and  containing  some  curious  charms  against  strangury, 
headache,  etc.,  which  have  been  printed  bv  Zeuss.  Goibnenn 
the  smith,  and  Diancecht  the  leech,  of  the  Tuatha  DS  Danann , 
are  mentioned  in  these  incantations. 

VII.  A codex  preserved  at  Cambray,  and  containing,  besides 
the  canons  of  an  Irish  council  held  a.d.  684,  a fragment  of 
an  Irish  sermon  intermixed  with  Latin  sentences.  This  MS. 
was  written  between  the  years  763  and  790.  A facsimile , 
but  inaccurate,  of  this  Irish  fragment  may  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix A (unpublished)  to  the  Report  of  the  English  Record  Com- 
mission/*0 

It  is,  I may  observe  in  conclusion,  a circumstance  of  great 
importance,  that  so  much  of  our  ancient  tongue  should  have 
been  preserved  in  the  form  of  glosses  on  the  words  of  a lan- 
guage so  thoroughly  known  as  Latin.  Let  us  avail  ourselves 
of  our  advantages  in  this  respect  by  collecting  and  arranging 
the  whole  of  these  glosses,  before  time  or  accident  shall  have 
rendered  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  so. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  place  before  you  some  evidences 
of  an  early  cultivation  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Ire- 
land. The  subject  would  require  much  more  extensive  illus- 
tration and  much  more  minute  discussion  than  can  be  given  to 
it  in  a public  Lecture;  and  time  did  not  allow  more  than  a 
rapid  enumeration  of  the  more  ancient  wrorks,  and  a brief 
glance  at  their  contents,  such  as  you  have  heard.  Sufficient, 
however,  has  been  said  in  opening  to  you  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  to  show  what  an  immense  field  lies  before  us,  and 
what  abundant  materials  still  exist  for  the  illustration  of  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  our  country,  and,  above  all,  of  that 
most  glorious  period  in  our  Annals,  the  early  ages  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Ireland. 

The  materials  are,  I say,  still  abuudant:  we  want  but  men 
able  to  use  them  as  they  deserve. 

(*i)  This  Sermon  is  printed  entire,  together  with  corrections  and  a translation 
furnished  by  me  some  years  ago  (tlirough  the  Rev.  J.  Miley,  then  President 
of  the  Irish  College  in  Paris),  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  PEcole  des  Charles,  3m* 
serie,  tome  3,uc-  Juuv.-Fevr.,  1852,  3mB  livraison,  p 193.  [Paris:  Dumoulin, 
1852.] 
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[Delivered  ISth  Mireh,  1S55.] 

Of  the  Cuilmenn.  Of  the  Tain  bo  Chuailgne.  Of  Cormac  Mac  Airt.  Of 

the  Book  of  Acaill. 

In  speaking  of  the  earliest  written  documents  of  ancient  Erinn,  0f  the 
of  which  any  account  has  come  down  to  us,  I mentioned  that  Ccaxwsr. 
we  had  incidental  notices  of  the  existence,  at  a very  remote 
period,  of  a Book  called  the  Cuilmenn.  It  is  brought  under 
consideration  by  references  made  to  a very  ancient  tale,  of 
which  copies  still  exist.  The  first  notices  of  the  Cuilmenn  have 
been  already  partly  alluded  to  in  the  first  lecture,  but  we  shall 
now  consider  them  at  greater  length ; and  in  doing  so,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  to  illustrate,  in 
passing,  a period  of  our  history,  remote  indeed,  and  but  little 
known,  yet  filled  with  stirring  incidents,  and  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  very  remarkable  characters. 

According  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  to 
which  I shall  presently  refer,  Dalian  Forgaill , the  chief  poet 
and  FiU  of  Erinn,  [see  ante , note  (2)]  (author  of  the  celebrated 
Amhra  or  post  mortem  Panegyric  on  St.  Colum  Cille),  having 
died  about  the  year  598,  Senchan  Torpeist , then  a FiU  of  dis- 
tinction, was  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  funeral  elegy  or 
oration  on  the  deceased  bard.  The  young  FiU  acquitted  him- 
self of  this  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  assembled  brethren, 
that  they  immediately  elected  him  Ard  Ollamh  in  Filedecht , 
that  is  chief  File  of  Erinn. 

Some  time  after  this,  Senchan  called  a meeting  of  the  Files  of  or  the  rcoo. 
Erinn,  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  them  remembered  the  whole  x"e  <5?  the 
of  the  celebrated  tale  of  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgnt,  or  “ Cattle 
spoil  of  Cuailgnd”  (a  place  now  called  Cooley,  in  the  modem 
county  of  Louth).  All  the  FiUs  said  that  they  remembered 
only  fragments  of  it.  On  receiving  this  answer,  Senchan  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  pupils,  and  asked  if  any  of  them  woidd 
take  his  blessing  and  go  into  the  country  of  Letha  to  learn  the 
Tain , which  a certain  Saot  or  professor  had  taken  to  the  east 
after  the  Cuilmenn  (that  is,  the  Book  called  Cuilmenn),  had  been 
carried  away.  ( Letha  was  the  ancient  name,  in  the  Gaedhilg, 
for  Italy,  particularly  that  region  of  it  in  which  the  city  of 
Rome  is  situated). — [Sec  Appendix,  No.  XVIII.] 
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Emine,  the  grandson  of  Ninene,  and  Murgen,  Senclian’s 
own  son,  volunteered  to  go  to  the  east  for  that  purpose. 

Having  set  out  on  their  journey,  it  happened  that  the  first 
place  to  which  they  came  was  the  grave  of  the  renowned  chief 
Fergus  Mac  R6igh,  in  Connacht;  and  Murgen  sat  at  the  grave 
while  Emine  went  in  search  of  a house  of  hospitality. 

While  Murgen  was  thus  seated  he  composed  and  spoke  a 
laidh , or  lay,  lor  the  gravestone  of  Fergus,  as  if  it  had  been 
Fergus  himself  he  was  addressing. 

Suddenly,  as  the  story  runs,  there  came  a great  mist  which 
enveloped  him  so  that  he  could  not  be  discovered  for  three 
days;  and  during  that  time  Fergus  himself  appeared  to  him 
in  a beautiful  form, — for  he  is  described  as  adorned  with  brown 
hair,  clad  in  a green  cloak,  and  wearing  a collared  gold-ribbed 
shirt,  a gold-hiltcd  sword,  and  sandals  of  bronze : and  it  is  said 
that  this  apparition  related  to  Murgen  the  whole  tale  of  the 
Tain,  from  beginning  to  end, — the  tale  which  he  was  sent  to 
seek  in  a foreign  land. 

This  Fergus  Mac  Iloigh  was  a great  Ulster  prince,  who  had 

§one  into  voluntary  exile,  into  Connacht,  through  feelings  of 
islike  and  hostility  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  the  king  of  Ulster, 
for  his  treacherously  putting  to  death  the  sons  of  Uisnech , for 
whose  safety  Fergus  had  pledged  his  faith  according  to  the 
knightly  customs  of  the  time.  And  afterwards  wdien  the  Tain 
Bo  ChuaihjiU  occurred,  Fergus  was  the  great  guide  and  director 
of  the  expedition  on  the  side  of  the  Connacht  men  against  that 
of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  he  was  lnmself 
also  the  historian  of  the  war. 

This  version  of  the  story  is  from  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
However,  according  to  another  account,  it  was  at  a meeting  of 
the  Files,  and  some  of  the  saints  of  Erinn,  which  was  held  near 
the  Carn,  or  grave  that  Fergus  appeared  to  them  and  related  the 
tale ; and  St.  Ciaran  thereupon  wrote  down  the  tale  at  his  dic- 
tation, in  a book  which  he  had  made  from  the  hide  of  his  pet 
cow.  This  cow  from  its  colour  wras  called  the  Odhar , or  dark 
gray ; and  from  this  circumstance  the  book  was  ever  after  known 
as  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  (pron:  nearly  “ Lcvvar,  or  Lowr  na 
heer-a”),  or  “The  Book  of  the  dark  gray  [Cow]’’, — the  form 
Uidhre  being  the  genitive  case  of  the  word  Odhar . 

According  to  this  account  (which  is  that  given  in  the  ancient 
tale  called  Imtheclit  na  trom  ddimht,  or  the  Adventures  of  the 
Great  Company,  i.e.,  the  company  or  following  of  Senchan), 
after  the  election  of  Senchan  to  the  position  of  Chief  File,  he 

Eaid  a visit  to  Guaird  the  Hospitable,  King  of  Connacht,  at 
is  palace  of  Durlus,  accompanied  by  a large  retinue  of  atten- 
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dants,  or  subordinate  files,  and  pupils,  as  well  as  women,  and 
servants,  and  dogs ; so  that  their  sojourn  there  was  so  oppres- 
sive, that  at  their  going  away,  Marbhan,  King  Guaires  wise 
brother,  imposed  it  as  an  obligation  on  Senchan  to  recover  the 
Tale  of  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgne.  Senchan  accordingly  went 
into  Scotland  to  search  for  it,  but  having  found  no  trace  of 
it  there,  he  returned  home  again ; and  then  Marbhan  advised 
him  to  invite  the  saints  of  Ireland  to  meet  him  at  the  grave  of 
Fergus,  where  they  were  to  fast  three  days  and  three  nights  to 
God,  praying  that  he  would  send  them  Fergus  to  relate  to 
them  the  history  of  the  Tain.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that 
St.  Caillin  of  Fiodhnacha  (in  the  present  county  of  Leitrim), 
who  was  Senchan’s  brother  by  his  mother,  undertook  to  invite 
the  saints ; and  that  the  following  distinguished  saints  came  to 
the  meeting,  namely,  St.  Colum  Cille,  St.  Caillin  himself,  St. 
Ciaran  of  Clonmaenois,  St.  Brendan  of  Birra,  and  St.  Brendan 
the  son  of  Finnlogha;  and  that  after  their  fast  and  prayer, 
Fergus  did  appear  to  them,  and  related  the  story,  and  that  St. 
Ciaran  of  Clonmaenois,  and  St.  Caillin  of  Fiodhnacha , wrote  it 
down. 

This  ancient  tale  is  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
a MS.  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  it  re- 
mains to  us  only  in  the  form  preserved  in  copies  of  a much 
more  modem  date,  one  of  which  is  in  my  possession. 

The  next  notice  of  a Cuilinenn,  as  I have  already  shortly 
stated,  is  to  be  found  in  an  ancient  glossary,  where  the  “ seven 
Orders  of  Wisdom”, — that  is,  the  seven  degrees  in  a literary 
college,  including  the  student  on  his  first  entrance,— are  distin- 
guished by  name  and  qualifications.  The  highest  degree  was 
the  Druimclx,  who,  as  it  is  stated,  had  knowledge  “ of*  all  wis- 
dom, from  the  greatest  book  which  is  called  Cuilmenn  to  the 
smallest  book  which  is  called  Deich  m-Breithir,  in  which  is 
well  arranged  the  good  Testament  which  God  made  unto 
Moses”. — [Sec  Appendix,  No.  V.] 

What  the  Cuilmenn  mentioned  here  was,  we  have  no  positive 
means  of  knowing ; but  as  an  acquaintance  with  both  profane 
and  sacred  writings  is  set  down  amongst  the  qualification  of 
each  degree  of  the  order  of  Wisdom,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  Cuilmenn  embraced  profane,  as  the  l)eich  m-Breithir  did 
sacred  learning ; since  it  appears  that  the  Drumcli  was  versed 
in  all  profane  and  sacred  knowledge. 

Another  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Cuilmenn  is 
foupd  in  the  lower  margin  of  a page  of  the  book  now  called  the 
Leabhar  Breac , the  proper  name  of  which  was  Leabhar  M6r 
Duna  Doigliri,  that  is,  the  Great  Book  of  Dun  DoighrtS  (a 
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place  on  the  Connacht  side  of  the  Shannon,  some  miles  below 
the  town  of  Athlone).  In  this  book,  which  is  preserved  ip  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  following  words  appear 
in  a hand  three  hundred  years  old: — u A trying  of  his  pen  by 
Fergal,  son  of  William,  on  the  great  Cuilmend”. — [See  Appen- 
dix, No.  XIX.]  This  “ great  Cuilmend”  was  ot  course  the 
book  on  which  he  wrote  these  words,  viz.,  the  Leabhar  Buna 
Doiglire  just  mentioned;  and  this  passage  establishes  the  use  of 
the  word  to  designate  a book,  generally.  It  may  be  also  ob- 
served that  the  word  ( Cuilmenn ) in  its  original  meaning  lite- 
rally signifies  the  skin  of  a cow.0”* 

To  return  to  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgnk. 

This  talc  belongs  to  a period  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
in  it  we  find  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  narration  the 
names  of  several  personages  who  acted  a very  important  part 
in  our  history,  and  whose  deeds  are  recorded  by  most  of  our 
annalists.  As  the  tale  is  itself  curious  and  interesting,  and  be- 
sides supplies  a pretty  good  view  of  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  times,  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  you  here  a brief 
sketch  of  it. 

When  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  the  Siege  of  Troy,  or  any 
others  of  the  notable  occurrences  of  the  very  old  periods  of  the 
world’s  history,  are  brought  under  consideration,  not  the  least 
interesting  and  valuable  features  which  they  present  are  the 
illustrations  they  furnish  us  of  the  habits  and  life  of  the  various 
people  to  whom  they  relate,  and  it  is  of  little  moment  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  precise  year  of  the  world’s  age  in  which  they 
actually  happened. 

Some  persons  complain  that  our  Irish  Annals  are  too  precise 
in  the  time  and  place  assigned  to  remote  events,  to  be  altoge- 
ther true ; but  this  is  a sufcject  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  a cur- 
sory review  like  the  present.  At  present  my  intention  is  only 
to  draw  briefly,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  of  our  national  historic  tales.  I do 


(2*1  That  the  word  Cuilmenn  signified,  in  the  first  instance,  a Cow-skin, 
appears  from  the  following  passage  in  an  ancient  Glossary  in  the  Library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (MS.  No.  74  of  the  collection,  purchased  from 
Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith):  CoLunnA  pcApb,  .1.  CuilmennA  pcApb;  “the 
skins  of  cows”, — from  cuiltnerm  a skin,  and  peapb  a cow.  That  the  word 
CuiUnerm  was  applied  -to  a Book,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  passage  above 
quoted,  in  winch  the  leAbAn  tnon  Duha  Doi^ne  is  so  called,  but  still  more  di- 
rectly by  an  explanation  of  it  which  is  to  be  found  in  another  ancient  Glos- 
sary, preserved  in  a MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trin.  ColL,  Dublin  (classed  H.  3. 
18.).  In  this  Glossary  the  word  occurs  in  reference  to  the  lost  book  above 
mentioned,  and  to  the  quotation  from  it  alluded  to  in  the  text : — “ Cuilmenn , 
* e.,  a Book ; ut  est:  ‘ Which  the  Professor  carried  to  the  East  after  the  Cuil- 
menn'' ".—[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XX.] 
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not  propose  here  to  enter  into  any  critical  discussion  as  to  the  lect.  ii. 
historic  accuracy  of  its  details;  but  I may  observe  that,  though  Ac>mmt  }f 
often  exhibiting  high  poetic  colouring  in  the  description  of  par-  the  Tain  no 
ticular  circumstances,  it  unquestionably  embraces  and  is  all  Chuail^li- 
through  founded  upon  authentic  historic  facts.  The  Tain  B6 
Chuailgnt  is  to  Irish,  what  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  or  the 
Seven  against  Thebes,  is  to  Grecian  history. 

Many  copies  of  the  tale  still  exist.  As  has  been  seen,  we 
have  traced  it  back  to  one  of  perhaps  the  oldest  written  records, 
one  of  which  we  now  retain  little  more  than  the  name.  We  know 
unfortunately  nothin"  of  the  other  contents  of  the  Cuilmenn; 
but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  character  of  the  events  detailed  in 
the  Tain,  we  may  fairly  suppose  this  Great  Book  to  have  been  a 
depository  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place  in  Ancient  Erinn  up  to  the  time  of  its  composition. 

We  are  told  in  our  Annals  and  other  ancient  writings,  that 
Eochaidh  FeidUch  closed  a reign  of  twelve  years  as  Monarch 
of  Erinn  in  Aimo  Mundi  5069,  or  a little  above  a hundred 
years  before  the  Incarnation,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  This  prince  was  directly  descended 
from  Eremon  (one  of  the  surviving  leaders  of  the  Milesian  colo- 
nists), and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  by  right  of  descent. 

Eochaidh  had  three  sons  and  several  daughters,  and  among 
his  daughters  one  named  Meadhbh  (pron:  “Meav”),  who,  from 
her  early  youth,  exhibited  remarkable  traits  of  strength  of  mind 
and  vigour  of  character  Meav,  in  the  full  bloom  of  life  and 
beauty,  was  married  to  Conor,  the  celebrated  provincial  King 
of  Ulster ; but  the  marriage  was  not  a happy  one,  and  she  soon 
left  her  husband  and  returned  to  her  father's  court.  The  reign 
of  the  monarch,  her  father,  had  at  this  time  been  embittered  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  tliree  sons,  which  was  carried  so  far  that  he 
was  at  last  compelled  to  give  them  battle ; and  a final  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  two  parties  at  Ath  Cuinair  (the 
ancient  name  of  a ford  near  Mullingar),  in  which  the  king’s 
arms  triumphed,  and  his  three  sons  were  slain. 

The  victory  over  his  sons  brought  but  little  peace  to  Eoch- 
aidh; for  the  men  of  Connacht,  taking  advantage  of  his  weak- 
ened condition  after  it,  revolted  against  him ; and  to  overcome 
their  opposition  he  set  lip  his  daugnter  Meav  as  Queen  of  Con- 
nacht, and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Ailill,  a powerful  chief  of 
that  province,  and  son  of  Conrach,  a former  king — the  same 
Conrach  who  built  the  royal  residence  of  1 lath  Cruachan.( 23) 

Ailill  died  soon  after,  and  Meav  finding  herself  a young  widow, 


<»>  The  remains  of  the  Rath  of  Cruachan  are  still  to  be  seen,  near  Carrick- 
on-Shannon,  in  the  modern  county  of  Roscommon. 
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and  an  independent  queen,  proceeded  to  exercise  her  own  right 
and  taste  in  the  selection  of  a new  husband ; and  with  this  view 
she  made  a royal  progress  into  Leinster,  where  Ross  Ruadh  was 
then  king,  residing  at  the  residence  of  the  Leinster  kings,  at 
Naas.  Meav  there  selected,  from  the  princes  of  the  court,  the 
kings  younger  son,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  her  previous 
husband,  Ailill,  and  whom  she  married  and  made  king-consort  of 
her  province. 

Their  union  was  happy,  and  M<Sav  became  the  mother  of 
many  sons,  and  of  one  daughter. 

One  day,  however  (as  the  story  runs),  a dispute  arose  between 
Queen  Meav  and  her  husband  about  their  respective  wealth 
and  treasures, — for  all  women  at  this  time  had  their  private 
fortunes  and  dowries  secured  to  them  in  marriage.  This  dis- 
pute led  them  to  an  actual  comparison  of  their  various  kinds 
of  property,  to  determine  which  of  them  had  the  most  and 
the  best.  There  were  compared  before  them  then  (says  the 
tale)  all  their  wooden  and  their  metal  vessels  of  value;  and 
they  were  found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  to  them 
their  finger  rings,  their  clasps,  their  bracelets,  their  thumb 
rings,  their  diadems,  and  their  gorgets  of  gold ; and  they  were, 
found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  to  them  their  gar- 
ments of  crimson,  and  blue,  and  black,  and  green,  and  yellow, 
and  mottled,  and  white,  and  streaked ; and  they  were  found 
to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their  great  flocks 
of  sheep,  from  greens  and  lawns  and  plains;  and  they  were 
found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their 
steeds,  and  their  studs,  from  pastures  and  from  fields ; and  they 
were  found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their 
great  herds  of  swine,  from  forests,  from  deep  glens,  and  from 
solitudes ; their  herds  and  their  droves  of  cows  were  brought 
before  them  from  the  forests  and  most  remote  solitudes  of  the 
province ; and  on  counting  and  comparing  them  they  were  found 
to  be  equal  in  number  and  in  excellence.  But  there  was  found 
among  Ailill's  herds  a young  bull,  which  had  been  calved  by 
one  of  Meav’s  cows,  and  which,  “not  deeming  it  honourable  to 
be  under  a woman’s  control”,  went  over  and  attached  himself  to 
Ailill’s  herds.  The  name  of  this  fine  animal  was  Finnblieannaeh 
or  the  White-homed;  and  it  was  found  that  the  queen  had 
not  among  her  herds  one  to  match  him.  This  was  a matter  of 
deep  disappointment  to  her.  She  immediately  ordered  Mac 
Roth,  her  chief  courier,  to  her  presence,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  where  a young  bull  to  match  the  Finnblieannaeh  y or 
White-liorned,  could  be  found  among  the  five  provinces  of 
Erinn.  Mac  Roth  answered  that  he  knew  where  there  was  a 
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better  and  a finer  bull,  namely  in  the  possession  of  Dar<$,  son  of  lect.  n. 
Fachtna,  in  the  Cantred  of  Cuailgne  and  province  of  Ulster,  Amuint  of 
and  that  his  name  was  the  Donn  Chuailgnt,  or  Brown  [Bull]  of  the  r<un  uo 
Cuailgne.  Go  thou,  then,  said  Meav,  with  a request  to  Dare  Chuaxtgn*- 
from  me,  for  the  loan  of  the  Donn  ChuailanS  for  my  herds  for 
one  year,  and  tell  him  that  he  shall  be  well  repaid  for  his  loan ; 
that  he  shall  receive  fifty  heifers  and  the  Donn  Chuailgnb  back 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  And  you  may  make  another 
proposition  to  him,  said  the  queen,  namely,  that  should  the 
people  ofthe  district  object  to  his  lending  us  the  Donn  ChuailgnS, 
he  may  come  himself  with  his  bull,  and  that  he  shall  have  the 
full  extent  of  his  own  territory  given  him  of  the  best  lands  in 
Magh  Ai  [Plains  of  Roscommon],  a chariot  worth  thrice  seven 
cumals  (or  sixty-three  cows),  and  my  future  friendship. 

The  courier  set  out  with  a company  of  nine  subordinates,  and 
in  due  time  arrived  in  Cuailgne  and  delivered  his  message  to 
Dart  Mac  Fachtna. 

Dare  received  him  in  a true  spirit  of  hospitality,  and  on  learn- 
ing his  errand,  consented  at  once  to  accept  the  terms.  He  then 
sent  the  courier  and  his  company  into  a separate  part  of  his 
establishment,  furnishing  them  abundantly  with  the  best  of  food 
and  drink  that  his  stores  could  supply. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  and  when  deep  in  their  cups,  one 
of  the  Connacht  couriers  said  to  another:  It  is  a truth  that  the 
man  of  this  house  is  a good  man,  and  it  is  very  good  of  him  to 
grant  to  us,  nine  messengers,  what  it  would  be  a great  work  for 
the  other  four  great  provinces  of  Erinn  to  take  by  force  out  of 
Ulster,  namely  the  l)onn  Chuailgne.  Then  a third  courier  in- 
terposed and  said  that  little  thanks  were  due  to  Dare,  because: 
if  he  had  not  consented  freely  to  give  the  Donn  Chuailgne,  lie 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

At  this  moment  Dare’s  chief  steward,  accompanied  by  a man 
laden  with  food  and  another  with  drink,  entered ; and  overhear- 
ing the  vaunt  of  the  third  courier,  flew  into  a passion  and  cast 
down  their  meat  and  drmk  before  them  without  inviting  them 
to  partake  of  it;  after  wliich  he  repaired  to  his  master  and  re- 
ported to  him  what  he  had  heard.  Dar<$  swore  by  his  gods 
that  they  should  not  have  the  Donn  Chuailgnt,  either  by  con- 
sent or  by  force. 

The  couriers  appeared  before  Dare  early  on  the  following 
morning  and  requested  the  fulfilment  of  Ins  promise;  but  he 
made  answer  that  if  it  had  been  a practice  of  his  to  punish  cou- 
riers for  their  impertinence,  not  one  of  them  should  depart  alive 
from  him.  The  couriers  returned  to  their  mistress  to  Rath 
Cruachan , the  royal  palace  of  the  kings  of  Connacht.  On  his 
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arrival  Mac  Roth  related  to  Meav  the  issue  of  his  embassy  and 
the  cause  of  its  failure ; upon  which  Meav  took  up  the  words 
of  her  boastful  messenger,  and  9aid  that  as  Dare  had  not  granted 
the  request  freely,  he  should  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  force. 

Meav  accordingly  immediately  summoned  her  sons  to  her 
presence,  as  well  as  the  seven  sons  of  Magach , her  relatives,  with 
all  their  forces  and  followers.  She  also  invited  the  men  of  Muns- 
ter and  Leinster  to  join  her  cause,  and  take  vengeance  on  the 
Ulstermen  for  the  many  wrongs  wliich  they  had  of  old  inflicted 
on  them.  There  was  besides  at  this  time  a large  body  of  exiled 
Ulstermen  in  Meav’s  service,  namely,  those  who  had  abandoned 
Conor  after  his  treachery  to  the  sons  of  Uisneach.  This  body 
of  brave  men,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred,  was  under  the  lea- 
dership of  Fergus  Mac  Roigh  and  Conor’s  own  son,  Corinac 
Conloingeas , or  the  Exile. 

All  these  forces  met  at  Cruachain;  and  after  consulting  her 
Druid,  and  a Bean  sicihe  (pron:  nearly  “ banshee”), (i4)  who  ap- 
peared to  her,  Meav  set  out  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  crossed  the 
Shannon  at  Athlone,  and  marched  through  ancient  Meath,  till  she 
had  arrived  at  the  place  now  called  Kells  (within  a few  miles  of 
the  borders  of  the  modem  county  of  Louth,  in  Ulster),  where  she 
encamped  her  army.  M^av’s  consort,  Ailill,  and  their  daughter, 
Finnabkair  (the  Fairbrowed),  accompanied  the  expedition. 
When  they  had  encamped  for  the  night,  the  queen  invited  all 
the  leaders  of  the  army  to  feast  with  her,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  contrived  to  enter  into  a private  conversation  with 
each  of  the  most  brave  and  powerful  amongst  them,  exhortig 
them  to  valour  and  fidelity  in  her  cause,  and  secretly  promising 
to  each  the  hand  of  her  beautiful  daughter  in  marriage.  So  far 
the  plot  of  the  tale  as  regards  Queen  Meav's  movements. 

(20  The  word  bean  yv6e  (literally,  “ woman  of  the  fairy  mansions”),  meant  a 
Woman  from  the  f.iiry  mansions  of  the  Hills,  or  the  land  Immortality.  In  other 
words,  it  meant,  according  to  the  ancient  legendary  belief,  a Woman  of  that 
Tuath  De  Danann  race  which  preceded  the  Milesians,  and  which,  on  their  con- 
quest by  the  latter,  were  believed  to  have  retired  from  this  life  to  enjoy  an  in- 
visible immortality  in  the  hills,  fountains,  lakes,  and  islands  of  Erinn,  where 
it  was  reported  they  are  to  remain  till  the  last  Judgment.  From  this  state  of 
existence  they  were  of  old  believed  to  be  able  to  reappear  at  pleasure  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  men  and  women ; and  this  ancient  ‘belief  respecting  the 
Tuath  De  Danann  (whose  sudden  disappearance  from  our  ancient  history 
seems  to  have  been  only  accounted  for  in  this  manner)  still  lingers  among  the 
people  of  modern  Ireland,  in  the  form  of  the  superstitious  reverence  for  what 
they  now  call  the  “Fairies”  or  “ Good  People".  Some  account  of  what  they 
were  anciently  believed  to  be  will  be  found  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St. 
Patrick.  A curious  example  of  their  appearance,  as  introduced  in  our  ancient 
literature,  occurs  also  in  the  tale  of  “ The  Sick-bed  of  Cuchullainn”,  printed 
in  the  second  number  of  the  Atlantis,  for  July,"  1858. — [See  also  Appendix, 
No.  XXI.] 
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Although  the  Ulstermen  had  sufficient  notice  of  the  approach 
of  such  a formidable  invasion,  they  exhibited  no  signs  of  de- 
fensive preparation.  This  singular  inaction  on  their  part  is  ac- 
counted for  in  another  tale  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  Ceasnaidh- 
ean  Uladh,  or  Child-birth-debility  of  the  Ultonians. 

It  happened  that  Meav’s  expedition  into  Louth  occurred  at 
the  verv  time  that  Conor  and  all  the  warriors  of  Emania  were 
suffering  under  the  effects  of  the  curse  described  in  that  tale,  so 
that  the  border  lay  quite  unguarded  except  by  one  youth.  This 
youth  was  the  renowned  Cuchulainn , whose  patrimony  was  the 
lirst  part  of  Ulster  that  the  hostile  forces  entered  upon,  and 
within  it  the  owner  of  the  Bonn  Chuailgne  resided. 

This  part  of  the  tale  relates  many  wonderful  and  various 
stories  of  Cuchulainn’s  youthful  achievements,  which  compli- 
cate it  to  no  small  extent,  but  on  the  other  hand,  make  no  small 
addition  to  its  interest. 

Cuchulainn  confronts  the  invaders  of  his  province,  demands 
single  combat,  and  conjures  his  opponents  by  the  laws  of  Irish 
chivalry  (the  Fir  comJdainn ) not  to  advance  farther  until  they 
conquered  him.  This  demand,  in  accordance  with  the  Irish 
laws  of  warfare,  is  granted ; and  then  the  whole  contest  is  re- 
solved into  a succession  of  single  combats,  in  each  of  which 
Cuchulainn  was  victorious. 

Soon,  however,  Meav,  impatient  of  this  slow  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, broke  through  the  compact  with  Cuchulainn,  marched 
forward  herself  at  the  head  of  a section  of  her  army,  and 
burned  and  ravaged  the  province  up  to  the  very  precincts  of 
Conors  palace  at  Emania.  She  had  by  this  time  secured  the 
Bonn  ChuailgnS;  and  she  now  marched  her  forces  back  into 
Meath  and  encamped  at  Clartha  (pron : “ Clarha”, — now  Clare 
Castle  in  the  modern  county  of  Westmeath). 

In  the  meantime  the  Ulstermen  having  recovered  from  the 
temporary  state  of  debility  to  which  the  curse  above  alluded  to 
had  subjected  them,  Conor  summoned  all  the  chiefs  of  his  pro- 
vince to  muster  their  forces  and  join  his  standard  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  army  of  Connacht.  This  done,  they  marched  in  separate 
bodies,  under  their  respective  chiefs,  and  took  up  a position  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  M£av’s  camp.  The  march 
and  array  of  these  troops,  including  Cuchulainn’s, — the  distin- 
guishing descriptions  ol  their  horses,  chariots,  arms,  ornaments, 
and  vesture, — even  their  size,  and  complexion,  and  the  colour 
of  their  hair, — are  described  with  great  vividness  and  power. 
In  the  story  the  description  of  all  these  details  is  delivered  by 
Meav’s  courier,  Mac  Roth,  to  her  and  her  husband ; and  the 
recognition  of  the  various  chiefs  of  Ulster  as  they  arrived  at 
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lect.  ii.  Conor’s  camp  is  ascribed  to  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  the  exiled 
personal  Ulster  prince  already  spoken  of.  I may  quote  the  following 
description  abort  passages,  merely  as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  description 
chief# SuS  thus  given  by  Mac  lloth  to  Meav  and  Ailiil : 

7\ii«%tbc  “There  came  another  company  there,  said  Mac  Roth;  no 
chuaiigni.  champion  could  be  found  more  comely  than  he  who  leads  them. 

His  hair  is  of  a deep  red  yellow,  and  bushy ; his  1‘orehead  broad 
and  his  face  tapering ; he  has  sparkling  blue  laughing  eyes ; — 
a man  regularly  formed,  tall  and  tapering ; tliin  red  lips ; pearly, 
shiny  teeth ; a white,  smooth  body.  A red  and  white  cloak 
flutters  about  him ; a golden  brooch  in  that  cloak,  at  liis  breast ; 
a shirt  of  white,  kingly  linen,  with  gold  embroidery  at  his 
skin ; a white  shield,  with  gold  fastenings  at  his  shoulder ; a 
gold-hilted  long  sword  at  his  left  side ; a long,  sharp,  dark  green 
spear,  together  with  a short,  sharp  spear,  with  a rich  band  and 
carved  silver  rivets  in  his  hand.  Who  is  he,  O Fergus,  said 
Ailiil?  The  man  who  has  come  there  is  in  himself  half  a 
battle,  the  valour  of  combat,  the  fury  of  the  slaughter- hound. 
His  is  Reocliaid  Mac  Fatheman  (pron:  “Faheman”),  from 
Rigdonn  [or  Rachlainn],  in  the  north  [said  Fergus”.] — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXII.]  And  again: — 

“ Another  company  have  come  to  the  same  hill,  at  Slemain 
of  Meath,  said  Mac  Roth,  with  a long-faced,  dark  complexioned 
champion  at  their  head ; [a  champion]  with  black  hair  and  long 
limbs,  i.ei,  long  legs;  wearing  a red  shaggy  cloak  wrapped 
round  him,  and  a white  silver  brooch  in  the  cloak  over  his 
heart ; a linen  shirt  to  his  skin ; a blood-red  shield  with  devices 
at  his  shoulder ; a silver-hilted  sword  at  his  left  side ; an  elbowed 
gold-socketed  spear  to  his  shoulder.  Who  is  he,  O Fergus? 
said  Ailiil  to  Fergus.  We  know  him  well  indeed, said  Fergus; 
he  is  Fergna,  the  son  of  Finncona,  chief  of  Buracli,  in  Ulster”/*0 
— [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXIII.]’ 

And  again : “Another  company  have  come  to  the  same  hill  in 
Sleamain  of  Meath,  said  Mac  Roth.  It  is  wild,  and  unlike  the 
other  companies.  Some  are  with  red  cloaks;  others  with 
light  blue  cloaks ; others  with  deep  blue  cloaks ; others  with 
green,  or  blav,  or  white,  or  yellow  cloaks,  bright  and  flut- 
tering about  them.  There  is  a young  red-freckled  lad,  with 


And  here,  lest  it  may  be  thought  that  these  gorgeous  descriptions  of  arms 
and  ornaments  are  hut  idle  creations  of  the  poet  ortho  Scanchaidhe , drawn  from 
his  imagination  alone,  1 may  recommend  such  of  my  hearers  as  are  doubtful  or 
sceptical  on  these  points  to  visit  and  inspect  for  themselves  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; when  they  will  fiud  that  no  peu 
could  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  workmanship,  the  graceful  design,  and  delicate 
finish  of  those  unrivalled  relics  of  Ancient  Irish  Art,  of  which  the  best  modern 
imitations  fall  so  immeasurably  short. 
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a crimson  cloak,  in  their  midst;  a golden  brooch  in  that 
cloak  at  his  breast;  a shirt  of  kingly  linen,  with  fastenings 
of  red  gold  at  his  skin ; a white  shield  with  hooks  of  red  gold 
at  his  shoulder,  faced  with  gold,  and  with  a golden  rim; 
a small  gold-hilted  sword  at  his  side;  a light,  sharp,  shining 

?>ear  to  his  shoulder.  Who  is  he,  my  dear  Fergus?  said  Ailill. 

don’t  remember,  indeed,  said  Fergus,  having  left  any  such  per- 
sonages as  these  in  Ulster,  when  leaving  it, — and  I can  only 

Siess  that  they  are  the  young  princes  and  nobles  of  Tara,  led  by 
re,  the  son  of  Conor’s  daughter  Feidilim  Nuachrutliach,  [or 
‘of  the  ever-new  form1],  and  of  Carbry  Niafear  [the  king  of 
Tara”]. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXIV.] 

With  descriptions  like  these,  more  or  less  picturesque,  the 
whole  tale  abounds.  The  most  remarkable  of*  these,  but  it  is 
too  long  for  insertion  here,  is  that  of  Cuchulainn,  his  chariot, 
his  horses,  and  his  charioteer,  at  the  battle  of  Ath  Firdiadh , 
where  he  killed  Ferdiadli  in  single  combat;  a circumstance  from 
which  the  place  has  derived  its  name  of  Ath  Firdiadh,  or  Fer- 
diad’s  Ford  (pronounced  Ardee),  in  the  modem  county  of  Louth. 

The  armies  of  Queen  Meav  and  Conor,  her  former  husband,  at 
length  met  in  battle  at  the  hill  of  Gairech,  some  distance  south- 
east of  Athlone,  where  the  Ulstermen  routed  their  enemies,  and 
drove  them  in  disorder  over  the  Shannon  into  Connacht.  M6av, 
however,  had  taken  care  to  secure  her  prize,  the  Donn  Chu- 
ailgne , by  despatching  him  to  her  palace,  at  Cruachain,  before 
the  final  battle ; and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  numbers 
of  her  best  champions  and  warriors,  she  congratulated  herself 
on  having  gained  the  two  greatest  objects  of  her  expedition, 
namely,  the  possession  of  the  Donn  ChuailgnS,  and  the  chas- 
tisement of  Conor,  her  former  husband,  and  his  proud  Ulster- 
men, at  the  very  gates  of  his  palace  at  Emania. 

This  wild  tale  does  not,  however,  end  here ; for  it  gravely 
informs  us  that  when  the  Donn  Chuailgni  found  himself  in  a 
strange  country,  and  among  strange  herds,  he  raised  such  a loud 
bellowing  as  had  never  before  been  heard  in  the  province  of 
Connacht ; that  on  hearing  those  unusual  sounds,  Ailill  s bull,  the 
Finnbheannach  or  White-homed,  knew  that  some  strange  and 
formidable  foe  had  entered  his  territory ; and  that  he  immediately 
advanced  at  full  speed  to  the  point  from  which  they  issued,  where 
he  soon  arrived  in  the  presence  of  his  noble  enemy.  The  sight 
of  each  other  -was  the  signal  of  battle.  In  the  poetic  language 
of  the  tale,  the  province  rang  with  the  echoes  of  their  roaring, 
the  sky  was  darkened  by  the  sods  of  earth  they  threw  up  with 
their  leet  and  the  foam  that  flew  from  their  mouths;  faint- 
hearted men,  women,  and  children  hid  themselves  in  caves, 
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caverns,  and  clefts  of  the  rocks ; whilst  even  the  most  veteran 
warriors  but  dared  to  view  the  combat  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  and  eminences.  The  Finnbheannach,  or  White-horned, 
at  length  gave  wav,  and  retreated  towards  a certain  pass  which 
opened  into  the  plain  in  which  the  battle  raged,  and  where  six- 
teen warriors  bolder  than  the  rest  had  planted  themselves ; but  so 
rapid  was  the  retreat,  and  the  pursuit,  that  not  only  were  all  these 
trampled  to  the  ground,  but  they  were  buried  several  feet  in  it. 
The  Doiin  Chuailgnd,  at  last,  coming  up  with  his  opponent, 
raised  him  on  his  horns,  ran  off  with  him,  passed  the  gates  of 
Meav’s  palace,  tossing  and  shaking  him  as  he  went,  until  at  last 
he  shattered  him  to  pieces,  dropping  his  disjointed  members  as 
he  went  along.  And  wherever  a part  fell,  that  place  retained 
the  name  of  that  joint  ever  after.  And  thus  it  was  (we  are  told) 
that  Ath  Luain , now  Athlone,  wliich  was  before  called  Ath 
Mor , or  the  Great  Ford,  received  its  present  name  from  the 
Fumbheannach's  Luan , or  loin,  having  been  dropped  there. 

The  Donn  Chuailgne,  after  having  shaken  his  enemy  in  this 
manner  from  his  horns,  returned  into  his  own  country,  but  in 
such  a frenzied  state  of  excitement  and  fury,  that  all  fled  every- 
where at  liis  approach.  He  faced  directly  to  his  old  home; 
but  the  people  of'  the  bails  or  hamlet  fled,  and  hid  themselves 
behind  a huge  mass  of  rock,  which  his  madness  transformed 
into  the  shape  of  another  bull;  so  that  coming  with  all  his 
force  against  it  he  dashed  out  his  brains,  and  was  killed. 

I have  dwelt,  perhaps  rather  tediously,  on  the  history  of  this 
strange  tale ; but  one  of  the  objects  of  this  course  of  Lectures 
is  to  give  to  the  student  of  the  Gaedhlic  language  an  idea  of 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  countless  ancient  compositions  con- 
tained in  it ; and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  wildness  of  the 
legend  of  the  Bull,  I am  not  acquainted  with  any  tale  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  literature,  in  w'hich  he  will  find  more  of 
valuable  details  concerning  general  and  local  history ; more  of 
description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people;  of  the 
druidical  and  fairy  influence  supposed  to  be  exercised  in  the 
affairs  of  men;  of  the  laws  of  Irish  chivalry  and  honour;  of 
the  standards  of  beauty,  morality,  valour,  truth,  and  fidelity, 
recognized  by  the  people  of  old ; of  the  regal  power  and  dig- 
nity of  the  monarch  and  the  provincial  kings,  as  well  as  much 
concerning  the  division  of  the  country  into  its  local  dependencies ; 
lists  of  its  chieftains  and  chieftaincies ; many  valuable  topogra- 
phical names ; the  names  and  kinds  of  articles  of  dress  and  or- 
nament; of  military  weapons;  of  horses,  chariots,  and  trap- 
pings ; of  leechcraft,  and  of  medicinal  plants  and  springs ; as  well 
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as  instances  of,  perhaps,  every  occurrence  that  could  be  supposed 
to  happen  in  ancient  Irish  life:  all  of  these  details  of  the  utmost 
Talue  to  the  student  of  history,  even  though  mixed  up  with  any 
amount  of  the  marvellous  or  incredible  in  poetical  traditions. 

The  chief  actors  in  this  warfare  are  all  well-known  and  un- 
doubted historical  characters,  and  are  to  be  met  with  not  only 
in  our  ancient  tales,  but  in  our  authentic  annals  also. 

Tighernach  (the  most  credited  in  our  days  of  all  our  an- 
nalists) mentions  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgnk , and  gives  the  age  of 
Cuchulainn  as  seventeen  at  the  time  lie  followed  the  Tain , which 
is  calculated  by  O'Flaherty  to  have  taken  place  about  a.d.  39. — 
[See  Appendix,  No.  X>lV.J 

As  I have  already  stated,  this  tale  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
first  record  to  which  we  find  the  name  of  Cuilmenn  attached,  but 
of  which  wre  have  now  no  means  of  fixing  the  precise  date, 
any  more  than  the  nature  and  character  of  its  other  contents. 

I have  ventured  to  assign  the  compilation  of  the  Cuilmenn,  or 
Great  Book  of  Skins,  to  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  Saltair  of 
Tara,  which  was  compiled  about  the  middle  of  the  third,  and 
the  Cin  Droma  Snechta , which  has  been  traced  to  the  close  of 
the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ; and  for  two  rea- 
sons, among  many  others.  The  first  is,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Cuilmenn  is  spoken  of,  in  the  time  of’  Scnehann  and 
Saint  Colum  Cille,  implies  a belief  on  their  part  that  the  tale 
of  the  Tain  had  been  written,  in  an  authentic  form,  either  in 
a separate  volume,  or  into  this  book,  at  or  immediately  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  so  graphically  narrated  in  it ; and  the 
fact,  as  related,  of  Saint  Ciaran  writing  the  recovered  version 
of  it,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  was  obtained  at  the  time, 
on  the  skin  of  his  pet  cow,  shows  that  this  was  done  with  the 
clean  intention  of  handing  it  down  to  posterity  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  fonn  as  that  in  which  tradition  had  taught 
them  to  believe  it  had  existed  in  the  Cuilmenn. 

The  second  reason  is,  that,  from  the  part  which  is  ascribed  to 
Fergus  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  the  frequent  mention 
in  the  tale  of  his  reading  the  Ogham  writings,  and  using  their 
characters  himself,  and  the  pretended  revelation  of  it  at  his  grave, 
to  Seanchan’s  pupil,  in  the  one  version,  as  well  as  the  recovery 
of  it,  according  to  another  account,  at  a great  meeting  of  poets 
and  ecclesiastics,  said  to  have  taken  place  at  his  grave,  it  appears, 
to  me  at  least,  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  the  con- 
jecture, that  in  the  times  of  Seanchan  and  Saint  Colum  Cille,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  Fergus  was  the  original  writer  of 
the  tale,  that  it  had  been  written  by  him,  or  by  some  person  of 
his  time,  into  a great  book,  and  that  this  book  was  at  some  sub- 
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sequent  period  carried  out  of  the  country ; and  this,  as  we  have 
said  before,  probably  may  have  taken  place  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian times.  It  is  also  not  impossible  that  it  was  followed  by  the 
owner  or  keeper  of  it,  who,  from  Iris  being  called  a Saoi,  that  is, 
a Doctor  or  Professor  in  learning,  was  probably,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, converted  to  Christianity,  and  went  into  Italy,  as  many 
certainly  did  in  those  times,  carrying  with  him  the  only  copy 
or  copies  then  in  existence.  It  would  be  curious  to  find  this 
ancient  book  still  existing  in  some  neglected  comer  of  the 
Vatican,  or  of  one  of  the  other  great  Libraries  of  Italy. 

In  the  first  lecture  (to  pass  to  the  next  of  our  oldest  lost  books), 
we  partly  considered  the  history  of  that  very  ancient  record,  now 
lost,  known  as  the  Saltair  of  Tara.  It  was  stated  that  its 
composition  is  referred  to  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Cormac 
Mac  Art  ( Cormac  Mac  Airt , or  son  of  A r$),  and  that  by  some 
this  king  was  actually  supposed  to  have  been  its  author. 

To  give  full  value  to  all  the  evidence  we  possess  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  record,  the  time  at  which  it  was  said  to  have  been 
composed,  and  its  reputed  author,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  into  a brief  historical  account  of  the  period,  and  to  give 
some  particulars  about  this  celebrated  prince ; from  which  I con- 
ceive it  will  be  fully  evident,  that  to  attribute  the  composition 
of  the  Saltair  to  the  time  of  Comiac,  or  even  to  state  that  he  was 
its  author,  would  be  to  make  no  extravagant  assumption. 

The  character  and  career  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  as  a governor, 
a warrior,  a philosopher,  and  a judge  deeply  versed  in  the  laws 
which  he  was  called  on  to  administer,  have,  if  not  from  his  own 
time,  at  least  from  a very  remote  period,  formed  a fruitful  subject 
for  panegyric  to  the  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  legislator. 

Our  ol(  lest  and  most  accredited  annals  record  his  victories  and 
military  glories ; our  historians  dwell  with  rapture  on  his  honour, 
his  justice,  and  the  native  dignity  of  his  character;  our  writers 
of  historical  romance  make  him  the  hero  of  many  a talc  of 
curious  adventure ; and  our  poets  find  in  his  personal  accom- 
plishments, and  in  the  regal  splendour  of  his  reign,  inexhaus- 
tible themes  for  their  choicest  numbers. 

The  poet  Maelmura,  of  Othna,  who  died  a.d.  844,  styles  him 
Cormac  Ceolach , or  the  Musical,  in  allusion  to  his  refined  and 
happy  mind  and  disposition.  Cinaeth  (or  Kenneth)  OTIarti- 
gan  (who  died  a.d.  1)73)  gives  a glowing  description  of  the 
magnificence  of  Cormac  and  of  his  palace  at  Tara.  And  Cuan 
O'Lochain,  quoted  in  the  former  lecture,  and  who  died  a.d. 
1024,  is  no  less  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  Cormac  s mental 
and  personal  qualities  and  the  glories  of  his  reign.  He  also, 
in  the  poem  which  has  been  already  quoted,  describes  the  con- 
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dition  and  disposition  of  the  mins  of  the  principal  edifices  at 
Tara,  as  they  existed  in  his  time;  for,  even  at  this  early  period 
(1024),  the  royal  Tara  was  but  a ruin.  Flann,  of  Saint  JJiiithes 
Monastery,  who  died  a.d.  1056  (the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  the 
scholars,  historians,  and  poets  of  his  time),  is  equally  fluent  in 
praise  of  Cormac  as  a king,  a warrior,  a scholar,  and  a judge. 

Cormac’s  father,  Art,  chief  monarch  of  Erinn,  was  killed  in 
the  Battle  of  Magh  Mucruimhe  that  is,  the  Plain  of  Mucruimhe 
(pron:  44  Mucrivy”)  about  a.d.  195,  by  Mac  Con,  who  was  the 
son  of  his  sister.  This  Mac  Con  was  a Munster  prince,  who 
had  been  banished  out  of  Erinn  by  Oilill  Oluim,  King  of  Mun- 
ster; after  which,  passing  into  Britain  and  Scotland,  he  returned 
in  a few  years  at  the  head  of  a large  army  of  foreign  adven- 
turers, commanded  chiefly  by  Bcnnc  Brit , son  of  the  King  of 
Britain.  They  sailed  round  by  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
landed  in  the  Bay  of  Galway ; and,  being  joined  there  by  some 
of  Mac  Cons  Irish  adherents,  they  overran  and  ravaged  the 
country  of  West  Connacht.  Art,  the  monarch,  immediately 
mustered  all  the  forces  that  he  could  command,  and  marched 
into  Connacht,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mac  Con’s  seven  (or 
six)  step-brothers,  the  sons  of  Oilill  Olum,  with  the  forces  of 
Munster.  A battle  ensued,  as  stated  above,  on  the  Plain  of 
Mucruimhe  (between  Athenree  and  Galway),  in  which  Art 
was  killed,  leaving  behind  liim  an  only  son,  Cormac,  usually  dis- 
tinguished as  Cormac  Mac  Airt , that  is,  Cormac  the  son  of  Art. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Art,  Mac  Con  assumed  the 
monarchy  of  Erinn,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  young  prince  Cor- 
mac, who  was  still  in  his  boyhood,  and  who  was  forced  to  lie  con- 
cealed for  the  time  among  his  mother’s  friends  in  Connacht. 

Mac  Con’s  usurpation,  and  his  severe  rule,  disposed  his  subjects 
after  some  time  to  wish  for  his  removal ; and  to  that  end  young 
Cormac,  at  the  solicitation  of  some  powerful  friends  of  his  father, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Tara,  where  his  person  had  by  this  time 
ceased  to  be  known.  One  day,  we  are  told,  he  entered  the 
judgment  hall  of  the  palace  at  the  moment  that  a case  of  royal 
privilege  was  brought  before  the  king,  Mac  Con,  for  adjudication. 
For  the  king  in  ancient  Erinn  was,  in  eastern  fashion,  believed 
to  be  gifted  with  peculiar  wisdom  as  a judge  among  his  people ; 
and  it  was  a part  of  his  duty,  as  well  as  one  of  the  cluef  privileges 
of  his  prerogative,  to  give  judgment  in  any  cases  of  difficulty 
brought  before  him,  even  though  the  litigants  might  be  among 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  and  the  subject  of  litigation  of  the 
smallest  value.  The  case  is  thus  related : Certain  sheep,  the  pro- 
perty of  a certain  widow  residing  near  Tara,  had  strayed  into  the 
queens  private  lawn,  and  eaten  of  its  grass;  they  were  captured 
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by  some  of  the  household  officers,  and  the  case  was  brought  be- 
fore the  king  for  judgment.  The  king,  on  hearing  the  case,  con- 
demned the  sheep  to  be  forfeited.  Young  Cormac,  however, 
hearing  this  sentence,  exclaimed  that  it  was  unjust ; and  declared 
that  as  the  sheep  had  eaten  but  the  fleece  of  the  land,  the  most 
that  they  ought  to  forfeit  should  be  their  own  fleeces.  This 
view  of  the  law  appeared  so  wise  and  reasonable  to  the  people 
around,  that  a murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the  hall. 
Mac  Con  started  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed : “ That  is  the 
judgment  of  a king” ; and,  immediately  recognizing  the  youthful 
prince,  ordered  him  to  be  seized;  but  Cormac  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape.  The  people,  then,  having  recognized  their 
rightful  chief,  soon  revolted  against  the  monarch ; upon  which 
Mac  Con  was  driven  into  Munster,  and  Cormac  assumed  the 
government  at  Tara.  And  thus  commenced  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  important  reigns  in  Irish  history. 

The  following  description  of  Cormac,  from  the  Book  of  Bal* 
lymote  ( 1 42,  b.b.),  gives  a very  vivid  picture  of  the  person,  man- 
ners, and  acts  of  this  monarch,  which  it  gives  however  on  the 
authority  of  the  older  Book  of  Uachongbhail;  and,  even  though 
the  language  is  often  high-coloured,  it  is  but  a picturesque 
clothing  for  actual  facts,  as  we  know  from  other  sources, — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVI.] 

“ A noble  and  illustrious  king  assumed  the  sovereignty  and 
rule  of  Erinn,  namely,  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles.  The  world  was  full  of  all  goodness  in  his 
time ; there  were  fruit  and  fatness  of  the  land,  and  abundant  pro- 
duce of  the  sea,  with  peace,  and  ease,  and  happiness,  in  his  time, 
There  were  no  killings  nor  plunderings  in  Ins  time,  but  every 
one  occupied  his  lands  in  happiness. 

“ The  nobles  of  Erinn  assembled  to  drink  the  banquet  of 
Tara,  with  Cormac,  at  a certain  time.  These  were  the  kings  who 
were  assembled  at  that  feast,  namely,  Fergus  Dubhdeadach  (of 
the  black  teeth),  and  Eochaidh  Gunnat , the  two  kings  of  Ulster; 
Dunlang,  son  of  Enna  Nia,  king  of  Leinster ; Cormac  Cas,  son 
of  Ailili  Oluim, — and  Fiacha  Muilleathan , son  of  Eoghan  M6r , 
the  two  kings  of  Munster;  Nia  Mor , the  son  of  Lugaidh  Firtri , 
Cormac’s  brother  by  his  mother,  and  Eochaidh , son  of  Conall, 
the  two  kings  of  Connacht;  Oengus  of  the  poisoned  spear,  king 
of  Bregia  (East  Meath) ; and  Feradhack  the  son  of  Asal,  son  of 
Conor  the  champion,  king  of  Meath. 

“ The  manner  in  which  fairs  and  great  assemblies  were  at- 
tended by  the  men  of  Erinn,  at  this  time,  was : each  king  wore 
his  kingly  robe  upon  him,  and  his  golden  helmet  on  his  head ; 
for,  they  never  put  their  kingly  diadems  on,  but  in  the  field  of 
battle  only. 
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“ Magnificently  did  Cormac  come  to  this  great  assembly ; for  lect.  ii. 
no  man,  his  equal  in  beauty,  had  preceded  him,  excepting  Co - Connac  Mac 
naire  Mor , son  of  Edersgel,  or  Conor,  son  of  Cathbadh  (pron:  Airt  at  Tara, 
nearly  “ Caa-lali”),  or  Aengus,  son  of  the  Daghda.  Splendid, 
indeed,  was  Cormac’s  appearance  in  that  assembly.  His  hair 
was  slightly  curled,  and  of  golden  colour:  a scarlet  shield  with 
engraved  devices,  and  golden  hooks,  and  clasps  of  silver:  a 
wide-folding  purple  cloak  on  him,  with  a gem-set  gold  brooch 
over  his  breast ; a gold  torque  around  his  neck ; a white-collared 
shirt,  embroidered  with  gold,  upon  him ; a girdle  with  golden 
buckles,  and  studded  with  precious  stones,  around  him;  two 
golden  net-work  sandals  with  golden  buckles  upon  him ; two 
spears  with  golden  sockets,  and  many  red  bronze  rivets,  in  his 
hand;  while  he  stood  in  the  full  glow  of  beauty,  without 
defect  or  blemish.  You  would  think  it  was  a shower  of  pearls 
that  were  set  in  his  mouth ; his  lips  were  rubies ; his  symme- 
trical body  was  as  white  as  snow;  his  cheek  was  like  the 
mountain-ash  beny ; his  eyes  were  like  the  sloe ; his  brows  and 
eye  lashes  were  like  the  sheen  of  a blue-black  lance. 

“ This,  then,  was  the  shape  and  form  in  which  Cormac  -went 
to  this  great  assembly  of  the  men  of  Erinn.  And  authors  say 
that  this  was  the  noblest  convocation  ever  held  in  Erinn  before 
the  Christian  Faith;  for,  the  laws  and  enactments  instituted  in 
that  meeting  were  those  which  shall  prevail  in  Erinn  for  ever. 

“ The  nobles  of  Erinn  proposed  to  make  a new  classification  of 
the  people,  according  to  their  various  mental  and  material  qualifi- 
cations ; both  kings  and  ollamhs  (or  chiefs  of  professions),  and 
druids,  and  farmers,  and  soldiers,  and  all  different  classes  like- 
wise ; because  they  were  certain,  that, -whatever  regulations  should 
be  ordered  for  Erinn  in  that  assembly,  by  the  men  of  Erinn, 
would  be  those  which  would  live  in  it  for  ever.  For,  from  the 
time  that  Amergen  Gluingeal  (or  of  the  White  Knee),  the  File 
(or  Poet)  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Milesian  colonists,  deli- 
vered the  first  judgment  in  Erinn,  it  -was  to  the  Files  alone  that 
belonged  the  right  of  pronouncing  judgments,  until  the  dispu- 
tation of  the  Two  Sages,  FerceirtnS  the  File,  and  NeidhS,  son 
of  Adlina , at  Emania,  about  the  beautiful  mantle  of  the  chief 
FiU,  Adhna , wdio  had  lately  died.  More  and  more  obscure  to 
the  people,  were  the  words  in  which  these  two  Fitts  discussed 
and  decided  their  dispute ; nor  could  the  kings  or  the  other  Files 
understand  them.  Concobar  (or  Conor),  and  the  other  princes,  at 
that  time  present  at  Emania,  said  that  the  disputation  and  deci- 
sion could  be  understood  only  by  the  two  parties  themselves,  for 
that  they  did  not  understand  them.  It  is  manifest,  said  Concobar: 
all  men  shall  have  share  in  it  from  this  day  out  for  ever,  but  they 
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lect.  ix.  [the  Files]  shall  have  their  hereditary  judgment  out  of  it;  of 
The  rci  ti  of  others  require,  every  man  may  take  liis  share  of  it. 

Cormac  Mac  J udgment  was  then  taken  from  the  Files,  except  their  inheritance 
A,rt'  of  it,  and  several  of  the  men  of  Erinn  took  their  part  of  the  judg- 
ment; suchas  the  judgments  of  Eochaidh,  the  son  o £ Luchta; 
and  the  judgments  of  Fachtna , the  son  of  Senchadh;  and  the 
(apparently)  false  judgments  of  Caradniadh  Teiscthe ; and  the 
judgments  of  Morann,  the  son  of  Maen;  and  the  judgments 
of  Eoghan , the  son  of  Durrthacht  [king  of  Farney]  ; and  the 
judgments  of  Doet  of  Neimthenn , and  the  judgments  of  Brigh 
Ambui  [daughter  of  Senchadh ] ; and  the  judgments  of  Dian - 
cecht  [the  Tuath  DS  Dandnn  Doctor]  in  matters  relating  to 
medical  doctors.  Although  these  were  thus  first  ordered  at 
this  time,  the  nobles  of  the  men  of  Erinn  (subsequently)  insis- 
ted on  judgment  and  eloquence  (advocacy)  being  allowed  to 
persons  according  to  rank  in  the  Bretha  Nemheadh  (laws  of 
ranks);  and  so  each  man  usurped  the  profession  of  another 
again,  until  this  great  meeting  assembled  around  Cormac. 
They  then  again  separated  the  professors  of  every  art  from 
each  other  in  that  great  meeting,  and  each  of  them  was  or- 
dained to  his  legitimate  profession”. 

And  thus  when  Cormac  came  to  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn, 
he  found  that  Conors  regulations  had  been  disregarded ; and 
this  was  what  induced  the  nobles  to  propose  to  him  a new 
organization,  in  accordance  with  the  advancement  and  progress 
of  the  people,  from  the  former  period.  And  this  Cormac  did ; 
for  he  ordered  a new  code  of  laws  and  regulations  to  be  drawn 
up,  extending  to  all  classes  and  professions.  He  also  put  the 
state  or  court  regulations  of  the  Teach  Midhchuarta , or  Great 
Banqueting  House  of  Tara,  on  a new  and  permanent  footing; 
and  revived  obsolete  tests  and  ordeals,  and  instituted  some 
important  new  ones ; thus  making  the  law  of  Testimony  and 
Evidence  as  perfect  and  safe  as  it  could  be  in  such  times. 

If  we  take  this,  and  various  other  descriptions  of  Cormac’s 
character  as  a man,  a king,  a scholar,  a judge,  and  a warrior, 
into  account,  we  shall  see  that  he  was  no  ordinary  prince ; and 
that  if  he  had  not  impressed  the  nation  with  a full  sense  of  his 
great  superiority  over  his  predecessors  and  those  who  came 
after  him,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  been  specially 
selected  from  all  the  rest  of  the  line  of  monarchs,  to  be  made 
above  all  the  possessor  of  such  excellences. 

Such  a man  could  scarcely  have  carried  out  his  various  be- 
hests, and  the  numerous  provisions  of  his  comprehensive  enact- 
ments, without  some  written  medium.  And  it  is  no  unwar- 
rantable presumption  to  suppose  that,  either  by  his  own  hand, 
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or,  at  least,  in  his  own  time,  by  his  command,  his  laws  were 
committed  to  writing;  and  when  we  possess  very  ancient  tes- 
timony to  this  effect,  I can  see  no  reason  for  rejecting  it,  or 
even  for  casting  a doubt  upon  the  statement. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  laws  or  enactments  forged  at  a 
later  period,  could  be  imposed  on  a people  who  possessed  in 
such  abundance  the  means  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  their 
origin,  by  recourse  to  other  sources  of  information;  and  the 
same  arguments  which  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Saltair  of  Tara, 
may  be  used  in  regard  to  another  work  assigned  to  Cormac,  of 
which  mention  will  be  presently  made.  Nor  is  this  all,  but 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  deny  that  a book,  such  as  the 
Saltair  of  Tara  is  represented  to  have  been,  was  in  existence  at 
Tara  a long  time  before  Cormac’s  reign ; and  that  Cormac  only 
altered  and  enlarged  it  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  his  own  times. 

These  bards  and  druids,  of  which  our  ancient  records  make 
such  frequent  mention,  must  have  had  some  mode  of  perpetuating 
their  arts,  else  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  those  arts  to 
have  been  transmitted  so  faithfully  and  fully  as  we  know  they 
were.  It  is  true  that  the  student  in  the  learning  of  the  File  is 
said  to  have  spent  some  twelve  years  in  study,  belore  he  was  pro- 
nounced an  adept ; and  this  may  be  supposed  to  imply  that  the 
instruction  was  verbal ; but  we  have  it  from  various  writers,  even 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  that  it  was 
customary  with  the  medical,  law,  and  civil  students  of  these 
times,  to  read  the  classics  and  study  their  professions  for  twenty 
years. 

All  this  is  indeed  but  presumptive  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  writing  by  the  Irish  in  the  time  of  Cormac ; but,  from  other 
sources  we  nave  reason  to  believe  that  the  art  existed  here  long 
antecedent  to  his  reign : this  subject  is,  however,  of  too  great 
extent  and  importance  to  admit  of  its  full  discussion  at  present. 

There  still  exists,  I should  state  to  you,  a Law  Tract,  attri- 
buted to  Cormac.  It  is  called  the  Book  of  Acaill ; and  is  always 
found  annexed  to  a Law  Treatise  by  Cennfaelad  the  learned, 
who  died  in  a.d.  677.  The  following  preface  always  prefixed 
to  this  first  work  gives  its  history. — [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  XXVII.] 

“The  locus (,6)  of  the  Book  was  Aicill  (or  A cciill,  pron: 

It  was  always  the  habit  of  the  old  Irish  writers  to  state  four  circum- 
stances concerning  the  composition  of  their  works : the  place  at  which  they 
wen*  written  (or  the  locus  of  the  work,  according  to  the  form  here  used),—  the 
date, — the  name  of  the  author, — and  the  occasion  or  circumstances  which  sug- 
gested the  undertaking.  These  forms  were  adhered  to  by  writers  using  the 
native  language  down  even  to  the  time  of  the  Four  Masters,  as  will  be  seen 
in  a subsequent  Lecture  (VIII.),  on  the  various  works  of  the  O’Clerys. 
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AkilF),  near  Teamair  [Tara] ; and  the  time  of  it  was  the 
time  of  Cairbre  Lifeachair  (Cairbre  of  the  LifFey),  son  of 
Cormac,  and  the  person  [author]  of  it  was  Cormac;  and 
the  cause  of  making  it  was,  the  blinding  of  Cormac’s  eye 
by  Aenaus  Gabuaidech  (Aengus  of  the  poisoned  spear),  after 
the  abduction  of  the  daughter  of  Sorar,  son  of  Art  Corb, 
by  Cellach,  the  son  of  Cormac.  This  Aengus  Gabuaidech 
was  an  Air 6 Echta  (an  avenging  chief)  at  this  time,  avenging 
the  wrongs  of  his  tribe  in  the  territories  of  Luujhne  (Leyney); 
and  he  went  into  the  house  of  a woman  there,  and  forcibly 
drank  milk  there.  “ It  would  be  fitter  for  you”,  said  the  wo- 
man, 44  to  avenge  your  brother’s  daughter  on  Cellach,  the  son  of 
Cormac,  than  to  consume  my  food  forcibly”.  And  books  do  not 
record  that  he  committed  any  evil  upon  the  woman’s  person ; but 
he  went  forward  to  Teamair;  and  it  was  after  sunset  he  reached 
Teamair;  and  it  was  proliibited  at  Teamair  to  take  a champion’s 
arms  into  it  after  sunset ; but  only  the  arms  that  happened  to 
be  in  it ; and  Aengus  took  Cormac’s  Crimall  (bloody  spear)  down 
off  its  rack  (as  he  was  passing  in)  and  gave  a thrust  of  it  into 
Ceallach,  son  of  Cormac,  which  killed  him ; and  its  angle  struck 
Cormac's  eye,  so  that  he  remained  half  blind ; and  its  heel  struck 
in  the  back  of  the  steward  of  Teamair , when  drawing  it  out 
of  Cellach,  and  killed  him ; and  it  was  prohibited  to  a king 
with  a blemish  to  be  in  Teamair;  and  Cormac  was  sent  out  to 
be  cured  to  Aicill , near  Teamair;  and  Teamar  could  be  seen 
from  Aicill , and  Aicill  could  not  be  seen  from  Teamar;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  was  (then)  given  to  Cairbre  Lifea- 
chair, the  son  of  Cormac ; and  it  was  then  this  book  was  com- 
piled ; and  that  which  is  Cormac’s  share  in  it  is  every  jiiace  where 
“JBlaC  (immunity)  occurs,  and  “A  meic  ara  feiser ” (my  son  would 
you  know) ; and  Cenndfaelad's  share  is,  everything  from  that 
out”. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  curious  tract,  as  found  prefixed  to 
all  the  copies  of  it  that  we  now  know ; and,  though  the  compo- 
sition of  this  preface  must  be  of  a much  later  date  than  Cor- 
mac’s time,  still  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  great  antiquity. 

Cormac’s  book  is,  as  I have  observed,  always  found  prefixed 
to  the  laws  compiled  by  Cennfaelad  just  mentioned.  This 
Cennfaelad  had  been  an  Ulster  warrior,  but,  happening  to  re- 
ceive a fracture  of  the  skull,  at  the  battle  of  Magli  Rath,  fought 
a.d.  634,  he  was  carried  to  be  cured,  to  the  house  of  Bricint*7>  of 

C27  > The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  the  letter  c is  in  the 
Gaedhlic  always  pronounced  hard,  or  like  the  English  h;  it  never  has  the  soft 
sound  of  an  *,  even  before  an  e or  an  i. 
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Tuaim  Drecain , where  there  were  three  schools,  namely:  a Lite- 
rary (or  Classical)  school ; a Fenechas , or  Law  school ; and  a 
school  of  Poetry.  And,  whilst  there,  and  listening  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  pupils,  and  the  subtle  discussions  of  the  schools, 
his  memory,  which,  before,  was  not  very  good,  became  clear 
and  retentive,  so  that  whatever  he  heard  in  the  day  (it  is  re- 
corded) he  remembered  at  night ; and  thus,  he  finally  came  to 
be  a master  in  the  arts  of  the  three  schools,  reducing  what  he 
had  heard  in  each  to  order,  and  committing  it  to  verse,  which 
he  first  wrote  upon  slates  and  tablets,  and  afterwards  in  a 
White  Book,  in  verse.  The  Fenechas , or  law  part  only,  of 
this  book,  is  that  now  found  annexed  to  Cormac’s  treatise. 
These  laws,  however,  arc  not  in  verse  now.  And,  whether  the 
laws  at  present  known,  in  connection  with  Cennfaeladti s name, 
aie  of  his  own  composition,  or  those  he  learned  in  the  schools 
here  mentioned,  is  not  certain.  The  explanation  of  the  word 
A idll , as  well  as  the  circumstances  just  mentioned  respecting 
Cennfaeladh , occurs  in  the  following  passage,  in  continuation  of 
that  last  quoted. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVIII.] 

44 Aicill  [is  derived]  from  Uch  Oil  [the  Great  Lamenta- 
tion], which  Aicell , the  daughter  of  Cairbre  [Cairbre  Xiafear, 
monarch  of  Erinn],  made  there,  lamenting  Ere,  the  son  of 
Cairbre,  her  brother ; and  here  is  a proof  of  it : — 

“ The  daughter  of  Cairbre,  that  died,(W) 

And  of  Eeidelm,  the  ever-blooming, 

Of  grief  for  Ere,  beautiful  her  part, 

Who  was  slain  in  revenge  of  Cuchulainn”. 

“ Or,  it  was  Aicell,  the  wife  of  Ere,  son  of  Cairbre,  that  died  of 
grief  for  her  husband  there,  when  he  was  killed  by  Conall  Cear- 
nach  (in  revenge  of  Cuchulainn) ; and  this  is  a proof  of  it : — 

44  Conall  Ceamach,  that  brought  Ercs  head 
To  the  side  of  Temair,  at  the  third  hour ; 

Sad  the  deed  that  of  it  came, 

The  breaking  of  Acaills  noble  heart”. 

44  If  there  was  established  law  at  the  time  the  eric  (reparation) 
which  was  paid  for  this  crime  (against  Cormae,  etc.) — provided 
it  was  on  free  wagcs,w)  Mayh  Bregh  (Bregia)  was  held — was  the 

These  two  verses  are  taken  from  the  ancient  Dinnsenchus,  but  there  is 
no  authority  for  the  second  version  to  be  found  in  the  copy  of  that  tract,  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Bally  mote.  The  i>ocm  from  which  they  are  tnken,  and 
which  gives  the  origin  of  the  place  called  Acaill,  was  written  by  Cinaeth  or 
Kenneth  O’Hartigan,  who  died  a.d.  973,  and,  consequently,  this  account,  in  its 
present  state,  of  the  Book  of  Acaill,  was  written  after  the  writing  of  the  poem. 

<*•>  Free  i cage*. — That  is,  if  they  had  only  held  their  lands  and  original  stock, 
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lect.  ii^  same  as  if  free  wages  had  been  given  to  half  of  them,  and  base 
or  the  Hook  wa©es  tke  °ther  half,  so  that  one  half  of  them  would  be  in 
of  Acaiii,  free  service,  and  the  other  half  in  base  service. 

“ If  free  wages  were  not  on  them  at  all,  the  eric  which  should 
be  paid  there  was  the  same  as  if  free  wages  had  been  given  to 
the  half  of  them  and  base  wages  to  the  other  half,  so  that  half* 
of  them  would  be  in  free  service,  and  the  other  half  in  base 
service. 

“ If  there  was  not  established  law  there,  every  ones  right 
would  be  according  to  his  strength  .(30) 

“ And  they  (Aengus’s  tribe)  left  the  territory,  and  they  went 
to  the  south.  They  are  the  JJeise  (Decics  or  Deasys)  of  Port 
Laeghaire  or  Port  Lairge  (Waterford)  from  that  time  down. 

“ Its  (the  book's)  locus  and  time,  as  regards  Cormac,  so  far. 

“In  regard  to  Cennfaelad,  however,  the  locus  of  [his  part  of] 
it  was  Doire  Lurain , and  the  time  of  it  was  the  time  of  [the 
Monarch]  Aedh  Mac  Ainmerech , and  its  person  [t.e.  author] 
was  Cennfaelad,  and  the  cause  of  compiling  it,  his  brain  of  for- 
getfulness having  been  extracted  from  Cennfaelad  s head  after 
having  been  cloven  in  the  battle  of  Magli  Rath(3,)  [a.d.  634]. 

“ The  three  victories  of  that  battle  were : *the  defeat  of  Congal 
Claen,  in  his  falsehood,  by  Domnall,  in  his  truthfulness;  and 
Suibhnk,  the  maniac,  to  become  a maniac ; and  it  is  not  Suibh- 
nes  becoming  a maniac  that  is  ^considered)  a victory,  but  all 
the  stories  and  all  the  poems  which  he  left  after  him  in  Erinn ; 
and  it  was  not  a victory  that  his  brain  of  forgetfulness  was  ex- 
tracted from  Cennfaelad’s  head,  but  what  he  left  of  noble  book 
works  after  him  in  Erinn.  He  had  been  carried  to  be  cured  to 
the  house  of  [St.]  Bricin,  of  Tuaim  Drecain , and  there  were 
three  schools  in  the  town,  a school  of  classics,  and  a school  of 

which  was  the  wages,  or  rath , on  the  condition  of  certain  personal  services,  and 
the  payment  of  a certain  rent  every  third  year, — which  was  called  saer-rath , or 
free  wages, — they  should  be  now  reduced,  one  half  the  tribe,  to  base  wages, 
which  amounted  to  a species  of  slavery,  under  which  they  were  forced  to  pay 
every  year  what  the  parties  on  free  wages  paid  but  every  third  year.  And  even 
though  according  to  the -second  clause  the  lands  were  not  held  by  them  on  wages 
at  all,  but  as  independent  inheritors  (that  is,  owners  owing  only  an  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  king,  with  such  contributions  only  as  they  pleased),  which 
they  were,  being  the  descendants  of  Ftacha  Suidhe , the  brother  of  Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Battles,  and  consequently  cousins  to  Cormac  himself. — even  then 
they  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  one  half  of  them  becoming  free  vassals,  and 
the  other  half  base  vassals,  their  hereditary  title  to  their  lands  having  become 
for  ever  forfeited. 

<*»  There  is  a most  curious  and  important  account  of  the  trial  and  decision  in 
this  ancient  case,  preserved  in  the  ancient  Irish  Manuscript  lately  purchased 
in  London  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  through  the  liberality  and  tine  na- 
tional spirit  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  T.C.D. 

(3i>  See  The  Battle  of  Magh  Rath , edited  by  John  O’Donovan,  LL.D.,  for 
the  Irish  Archaiological  Society ; 1812. 
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Fenechas  (laws),  and  a school  of  Filidhecht  (philosophy,  poetry, 
etc,) ; and  everything  that  he  used  to  hear  of  what  the  three 
schools  spoke  every  day  he  used  to  have  of  clear  memory  [ i.e. , 
perfectly  by  rote]  every  night ; and  he  put  a clear  thread,  of 
poetry  to  them  [i.e.,  put  them  into  verse]  ; and  he  wrote  them 
on  stones  and  on  tables,  and  he  put  them  into  a vcUum-book’V3** 
The  whole  of  this  volume,  comprising  the  parts  ascribed  to 
the  King  Connac,  and  those  said  to  be  Cennfaelads,  form  a 
very  important  section  of  our  ancient  national  institutes,  known 
as  the  Ilrehon  Laws ; but  it  does  not,  for  the  reason  I before 
alluded  to,  fall  within  my  province  to  deal  with  those  laws 
farther  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  latter  portion  of  this  passage  is  somewhat  more  minutely  given  in 
another  MS.  version  (T.C.D.  Library,  H.  3.  18.  p.  399),  as  follows: — 
u And  where  he  was  cured  was  at  Tuaim  Drecain , at  the  meeting  of  the 
three  streets,  between  the  houses  of  the  three  professors  (<Sai),  namely,  a pro- 
fessor of  Fenechas , a professor  of  Filidhecht , and  a professor  of  JLeiyhenn 
(classics).  And  all  that  the  three  schools  taught  (or  spoke)  each  day,  he  had, 
through  the  sharpness  of  his  intellect,  each  night ; and  so  much  of  it  as  he 
wished  to  show,  he  put  into  poetical  arrangement,  and  it  was  written  by  him 
into  white  books”.  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVIII.] 
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ent Annuls. 


[PcUrered  March  20,  1856  ] 

Of  the  synchronisms  of  Flann  of  Monasterl>oice.  Of  the  Chronological  Poem 
of  Gilla  Caemliain.  Of  Tiyhernach  the  Annalist.  Of  the  foundation  of 
Clonnmcnois.  The  Annals. — I.  The  Annals  of  Tiyhernach.  Of  the 
Foundation  of  E mania,  and  of  the  Ultonian  dynasty. 

In  shortly  sketching  for  you  some  account  of  our  lost  books  of 
history,  and  in  endeavouring  to  suggest  to  you  what  must  have 
been  the  general  state  of  learning  at  and  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  by  our  national  Apostle,  I have,  in  fact,  opened 
the  whole  subject  of  these  lectures:  the  MS.  materials  existing 
in  our  ancient  language  for  a real  history  of  Erinn.  Let  us 
now  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  those  materials;  and,  first,  of  the  extent  and  charac- 
ter of  our  national  annals,  and  their  importance  in  the  study 
of  our  history. 

The  principal  Annals  now  remaining  in  the  Gaedhlic  lan- 
guage, and  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge,  are 
known  as: — the  Annals  of  Tiyhernach  (pron:  nearly  “ Teer- 
nagh”)  ; — the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus  (a  compilation  now 
better  known  as  the  Annals  of  Ulster)  ^ — the  Annals  of  Inis  Mac 
Nerinn  in  Loch  C6  (erroneously  called  the  Annals  of  Kilro- 
nan) ; — the  Annals  of  Innisfallen ; — the  Annals  now  known  as 
the  Annals  of  Boyle ; — the  Annals  now  known  as  the  Annals 
of  Connacht ; — the  Annals  of  Dun  na  n-Gall  (Donegall),  or  those 
of  the  Four  Masters; — and  lastly,  the  Chronicum  Scotorum. 

Besides  these  we  have  also  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  a 
compilation  of  the  same  class,  which  was  translated  into  English 
in  1627,  but  of  which  the  original  is  unfortunately  not  now 
accessible  or  known  to  exist. 

With  regard  to  annals  in  other  languages  relating  to  Ireland, 
I need  only  allude  to  the  Latin  Annals  of  Multifernan,  of 
Grace,  of  Pembridge,  Clyn,  etc.,  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeo- 
logical Society. 

O J 

At  the  head  of  our  list  I have  placed  the  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach,  a composition,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  a very  re- 
markable character,  whether  we  take  into  account  the  early 
period  at  which  these  annals  were  written,  namely,  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  or  the  amount  of  liistorical  research,  the 
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judicious  care,  and  the  scholarlike  discrimination,  which  distin-  lect.  m. 
guish  the  compiler.  These  annals  have  accordingly  been  con-  , 

r -J  , , r . , o < . Of  the  earlier 

siaered  by  many  to  constitute,  li  not  our  earnest,  at  least  one  of  ciironoio- 
the  most  important  of  our  historical  records  now  extant.  ffitorSi*. 

How  tar  the  arrangement  of  events  and  the  chronology  ob- 
served in  most  of  our  annals  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Tighcmach, 
is  a matter  that  cannot  now  be  clearly  determined.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  were  careful  and  industrious  chroniclers 
and  chronologists  before  his  time,  with  whose  works  he  was 
doubtless  well  acquainted. 

From  a very  early  period,  we  find  notices  of  chroniclers  and 
historical  compilers.  I have  already  mentioned  the  royal  his- 
torian, Cormac  Mac  Art,  and  also  the  author  of  the  Cin  JDromd 
Sneachta.  From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century  we  meet, 
amongst  many  others,  the  names  of  Amergin  Mac  Amalgaidh , 
author  of  the  Dinn  Seanchas ; Cennfaeladh;  and  Acngus  Ceile 
De.  From  the  year  800  to  the  year  1000,  we  find  Maolmura 
of  Othan  ; Connac  Mac  Cuileannain;  Flann  Mac  Lonan  ; 

Eodiaidh  O’Flinn ; and  Cinaeth  or  Kennett  O’Hartigan.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  historical  compilers  are  still  more  frequent : 
the  chief  names  in  this  period  are,  those  of  Cuan  O' Lochain; 

Colman  O' Seaman ; Flann  Mainistrech , or  of  the  Monastery, 
and  GiUa  Caemliain.  The  two  latter  lived  in  the  same  cen- 
tury with  Tighcmach  ; Flann,  the  professor  of  St.  Jhiithes 
Monastery  (or  Monasterboice),  who  died  a.d.  1056 ; and  Gilla 
Caemhain , a writer  who  died  a.d.  1072,  the  translator  into 
Gaedhlic  of  Nennius’  history  of  the  Britons.  Of  these,  as  they 
were  contemporaries  of  Tighemach,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  account,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly 
the  Annals  of  that  author. 

Flann  compiled  very  extensive  historical  synchronisms,  which  or  the  syn- 
have  been  much  respected  by  some  of  the  most  able  modem  oHio- 
w riters  on  early  Irish  history,  such  as  Ussher,  Ware,  Father  John 
Lynch  (better  known  as  GratianusLucms,  the  well  known  author  tury). 
of  Cambrensis  Eversus),  O’Flaherty,  and  Charles  O’Conor. 

The  synchronisms  of  Flann  go  back  to  the  most  remote 
periods,  and  form  an  excellent  abridgment  of  universal  history. 

Alter  synchronizing  the  chiefs  of  various  lines  of  the  children 
of  Adam  in  the  east,  the  author  points  out  what  monarchs  of 
the  Assyrians,  Modes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  and  what  em- 
perors of  the  Romans,  were  contemporary  with  the  kings  of 
Erinn  and  the  leaders  of  its  various  early  colonists,  beginning 
with  Ninus,  the  son  of  Bolus,  and  coming  down  to  the  first  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  contemporary  with 
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i.kct.  m.  Eocliaidh  Feidhlech , a monarch  of  Erinn  who  died  more  than 
or  the  s.vn  ~ half  a century  before  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord.  The  parallel 
chronisms  of  lines  are  then  continued  from  Julius  Caesar  and  his  Irish  con- 
^Merboice>*  temporary  Eocliaidh  Feidhlech,  down  to  the  Emperors  Thco- 
tury)Cen  dosius  the  Third,  and  Leo  the  Third,  and  their  contemporary 
Ferghal , son  of  Maelduin,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed 


a.d.  718. 

Flann  makes  use  of  the  length  and  periods  of  the  reigns  of 
the  emperors  to  illustrate  and  show  the  consistency  of  the 
chronology  of  the  Irish  reigns,  throughout  this  long  list. 

After  this  he  throws  the  whole  series,  from  Julius  Caesar 
down,  into  periods  of  TOO  years  each,  grouping  the  emperors 
of  Rome  and  the  kings  of  Erinn  in  each  century  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Thus,  he  takes  one  hundred  years,  from  the 
first  year  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius. 
Five  emperors  will  be  found  to  have  reigned  within  this  time, 
namely,  Julius,  Octavius,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius. 
The  Irish  parallel  period  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  one  hun- 
dred years  from  the  eighth  year  of  Eocliaidh  Feidhlech  to  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Eughaidh  Riabh  Derg.  Six  mo- 
narchs  ruled  in  Erinn  during  that  term,  namely,  Eocliaidh 
Feidhlech , Eochaidh  Airemli , his  brother;  Edersgel  Mac  Iar , 
Nuadha  Neclit , ConairS  Mbr , and  Lugliaidli  Riabh  Derg. 

A second  period  of  one  hundred  years,  in  Flann’s  computa- 
tions, extends  from  the  second  last  year  of  Claudius  to  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Thirteen  emperors  reigned 
within  that  time.  There  were  also  one  hundred  years  from  the 
fifth  year  of  Lugliaidli  Riabli  Derg,  monarch  of1  Erinn,  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elim  Mac  Conrach,  and  seven  monarchs 
governed  in  that  space  of  time,  namely,  Conchobhar  or  Conor, 
Crimthann,  Cairbrd,  Fearadliach,  Fiatach , Fiaclia , and  Elim 
Mac  Conrach  himself. 

And  so  Flann  continues  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
I.00,  and  Ferghal  Mac  Maelduin,  King  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed 
a.d.  718.  That  portion  of  the  work  which  carries  down  the 
synchronisms  to  Julius  Cassar  is  next  summed  up  in  a poem  of 
which  there  are  two  copies,  one  of  1096,  and  the  other  of  1220 
lines,  intended  no  doubt  to  assist  the  student  in  committing  to 
memory  the  substance  of  the  synchronisms  ( Lecain ; fol.  20.  36). 

There  is  another  chronological  piece  of  curious  interest  and 
of  very  considerable  value,  which  was  also  probably  composed 
by  Flann,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  precedes  a.d. 
1056,  the  year  of  Flann  s death.  It  comprises  a list  of  the  reigns 
of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  with  those  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
vincial kings,  and  also  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  This  synchro- 
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nological  list  commences  with  Laeghairt,  who  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  429,  and  it  is  carried  down 
to  the  death  of  Muircheartach  O’Brien,  in  1119,  sixty-five  years 
after  Flann’s  death.  Who  the  continuator  of  Flann  may  have 
been  we  do  not  now  know. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  following  abstract  as  a spe- 
cimen of  Flann’s  synchronisms  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  it 
shows  their  connection  with  the  royal  lines  of  Erinn. 

It  was,  he  says,  in  the  year  498  that  Fergus  Mor  and  his 
brothers  went  into  Scotland.  They  were  the  sons  of  Ere,  the 
son  of  Eocliaidh  Muinreamhar , whose  father  was  the  renowned 
Colla  Uais , who,  with  his  brothers,  overthrew  the  Ulster  dynasty 
and  destroyed  the  palace  of  Emania.  Muirchertach  Mac  Eire , 
one  of  the  brothers,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  MacDonnclls,  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  and  of  other  great  families  in  Scotland.  Our  tract 
says  that  from  the  Battle  of  Ocha,  a.d.  478,  to  the  death  of  the 
monarch,  iJiurrnaid,  son  of  Fergus  Cerrbeoily  there  was  a space 
of  eighty  years.  There  were  tour  monarchs  of  Erinn  within 
that  time,  namely,  Lughaidh , son  of  Laeghaire ; Muirchertach , 
son  of  Ere;  Tuathal  Mael  Garbh;  and  Diarmaid.  There  were 
five  kings  of  Scotland  to  correspond  with  these  four  of  Erinn, 
namely,  the  above  Fergus  M6r;  his  brother,  Aengus  Mor; 
Domangort,  the  son  of  Fergus ; Com  gall,  the  son  of  Domangort; 
and  Gabran,  the  son  of  Domangort. 

The  parallel  provincial  kings  of  Erinn  follow,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  first  part  of  the  synchronisms  ascribed  to  Flann  is  lost 
from  the  Book  of  Lecan,  but  it  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote  (fol.  6,  a.) ; and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  tenor  m 
the  latter  book,  they  must  have  been  those  used  by  Tighernach, 
or  they  may  possibly  have  been  taken  from  an  earlier  work 
wliich  was  common  both  to  Tighernach  and  to  the  compiler  of 
this  tract.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  synchronism  of  Flann,  now  imper- 
fect, which  we  find  at  the  commencement  of  Tighernach,  but 
inserted  there  after  having  been  first  subjected  to  the  critical 
examination  and  careful  balancing  of  authorities  which  gene- 
rally distinguish  that  learned  annalist. 

There  is  yet  another  important  chronological  composition  in 
existence,  to  which  I must  here  allude:  I mean  the  Poem  of 
Gilbi  Caernhain , who  died  a.d.  1072. 

This  writer  begins  by  stating  that  he  will  give  the  annals  of 
all  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own  period. 
He  computes  the  several  periods  from  the  Creation  to  the  De- 
luge, from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham,  from  Abraham  to  David, 
and  from  David  to  tnc  Babylonian  Captivity,  etc.  From  the 
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i.kct.  in  Creation  to  the  Incarnation  he  counts  3952  years.  (Tliis  is 
or  the  writ  °hviously  the  common  Hebrew  computation.)  He  then  goes 


(XL  Cen- 
tury). 


ings  of  FUnn  on  to  synchronize  the  Eastern  sovereigns  with  each  other,  and 
Tatmhain  afterwards  with  tlie  Firbolgs  and  Tuatlia  D&  Danann  of  Erinn, 
and  subsequently  with  the  Milesians. 

He  carries  down  the  computation  through  several  Eastern 
and  Irish  dynasties,  giving  the  deaths  of  all  the  monarchs,  and 
of  several  of  the  provincial  kings  of  Erinn,  as  well  as  of  many 
remarkable  persons:  such  as  the  death  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill , 
of  Saint  Patrick,  and  of  Saint  Brigid.  He  also  notices  the  great 
mortality  of  the  seventh  century,  the  drowning  of  the  Danish 
tyrant  Turgesius,  by  King  Maelsechlainn  (or  Malach  v),  etc. ; 
continuing  still  to  give  the  intervening  years,  down  to  the  death 
of  Brian  Boroimhe , in  1014,  and  so  on  to  the  “Saxon'’  battle  in 
which  the  king  of  the  Danes  was  killed,  five  years  before  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  his  poem. 

The  names  of  many  other  early  writers  on  Irish  history,  and 
even,  in  some  instances,  fragments  of  their  works,  have  come 
down  to  us ; but  the  two  of  whose  compositions  1 have  given 
the  foregoing  brief  sketch,  are  in  many  respects  the  most  re- 
markable. 

The  short  notices  we  have  given  of  the  writings  of  Flann  and 
Gilla  Cacmhain  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were 
familiar  with  a large  and  extensive  range  of  general  history ; 
and  their  chronological  computations,  parallels,  and  synchro- 
nisms, prove  that  they  must  have  industriously  examined  every 
possible  available  source  of  the  chief  great  nations  of  anti- 
quity. Such  learning  will  probably  seem  to  you  remarkable 
at  so  early  a period  (a.d.  1050)  in  Ireland;  and  even  were  it 
confined  to  churchmen,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  evidence  of 
very  considerable  cultivation.  But  in  the  instance  of  Flann  of 
the  Monastery  we  have  proof  that  this  learning  and  cultivation 
were  not  confined  to  the  Irish  ecclesiastics ; for  though  we  always 
find  the  name  of  Flann  associated  with  the  Monastery  of  Saint 
Buithe , it  is  well  known  that  he  was  not  in  orders.  He  is  never 
mentioned  as  an  ecclesiastic ; and  we  know  that  he  was  married 
and  left  issue,  as  I have  shown  in  the  genealogical  table  pub- 
lished in  the  Celtic  Society’s  edition  of  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Lena.  In  fact,  liis  employment  was  that  simply  of  a lay  teacher 
in  a great  school;  and  lie  filled  the  office  of  Fer  Legliinn , or 
chief  professor  in  the  great  College  of  Saint  Buithe  (a  college  as 
well  lay  as  ecclesiastical),  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  perhaps  be 
seen  at  Monasterboice,  in  the  modern  county  of  Louth. 

Flann’s  death  is  noticed  by  Tighcrnach,  under  the  year  1056, 
thus: — “ Flann,  of  the  monastery,  a Gadelian  [i.c.,  Gacdhlic, 
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or  Irish]  author  in  history,  in  genealogy,  in  poetry,  and  in  elo- 
quence, on  the  7th  of  the  kalends  of  December,  the  16th  day 
of  the  moon,  happily  finished  his  life  in  Christ”. — [See  original 
in  Appendix,  No.  XXIX.]  The  O'Cierys,  in  the  Book  of  In- 
vasions (page  52),  speak  of  him  in  the  following  terms: — 
“ Flann,  a Saoi  of  the  wisdom,  chronicles,  and  poetry  of  the 
Gaels,  made  this  poem  on  the  Christian  kings  ot  Erinn,  from 
Laeghaire  to  Mcielseachlainn  d/dr,  beginning,  ‘ The  Kings  of 
faithful  Tcmar  afterwards  ”,  etc. — [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  XXIX  ] 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Flann  was  the  predecessor  of  Tigher- 
nach ; and  without  in  the  least  degree  derogating  from  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  that  distinguished  annalist,  enough  of  the 
works  of  Flann  remain  to  show  that  he  was  a scholar  of  fully 
equal  learning,  and  a historic  investigator  of  the  greatest  merit. 


Let  us  now  return  to  Tighernach,  whose  name  stands  among 
the  first  of  Irish  annalists ; and,  as  we  shall  see  in  investigating  the 
portions  of  his  works  which  remain  to  us,  this  position  has  been 
not  unjustly  assigned  him.  If  we  take  into  account  the  early 
period  at  winch  he  wrote,  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  accuracy  of  his  details,  and  the  scholarly  criticism 
and  excellent  judgment  he  displays,  we  must  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  that  not  one  of 
the  countries  of  northern  Europe  can  exhibit  a historian  of  equal 
antiquity,  learning,  and  judgment  with  Tighernach.  “ No 
chronicler”,  says  this  author,  “ more  ancient  than  Tighernach 
can  be  produced  by  the  northern  nations.  Nestor,  the  father  of 
Russian  history,  died  in  1113;  Snorro,  the  father  of  Icelandic 
history,  did  not  appear  until  a century  after  Nestor;  Kadlubeck, 
the  first  historian  of  Poland,  died  in  1223;  and  Stierman  could 
not  discover  a scrap  of  writing  in  all  Sweden  older  than  1159”. — 
[Stowe  Catalogue,  vol.  i.,  p.  35.] 

In  this  statement,  I may  however  observe,  the  learned  author 
makes  no  mention  of  Bede,  Gildas,  or  Nennius.  With  the  great 
ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  Saxons,  the  Irish  annalist  does  not 
come  into  comparison,  as  he  did  not  treat  exclusively  of  Church 
history ; but  with  the  historians  of  the  Britons,  Tighernach  may 
be  most  favourably  compared. 

As  to  Tighernach  s personal  history,  but  little,  unfortunately, 
is  known.  Little  more  can  be  said  of  him  than  that  he  was  of 
the  Siol  Muireadhaigh , or  Murray -race  of  Connacht,  of  which 
the  O’Conors  were  the  chief  sept;  his  own  name  was  Tigher- 
nach O' Braoin.  He  appears  to  have  risen  to  high  consideration 
and  ecclesiastical  rank,  for  we  find  that  he  was  Abbot  of  the 
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Monasteries  of  Clonmacnois  and  Roscommon,  being  styled  the 
Comharba  or  “ Successor”  of  Saint  Ciaran  and  Saint  Coman. 
The  obituary  notice  in  the  Chronicum  Scotomm  rims  thus : — 
“ a.d.  1088,  Tighernach  Ua  Braoin , of  the  Siol  Muireadhaigh 
[the  race  of  the  OConors  of  Connacht,]  Comarba  of  Ciaran  of 
Cluain-mic-nois  and  of  Coman,  died”. — [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  XXX.]  The  Annals  of  Inmsfallen  describe  him 
as  a Saoi,  or  Doctor  in  “ Wisdom”,  Learning,  and  Oratory ; and 
they  record  his  death  at  the  year  1088,  stating  that  he  was 
buried  at  Clonmacnois.  These  statements  are  confirmed  by 
the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

In  speaking  of  Tighernach,  I cannot  pass  without  some  notice 
the  monastery  over  which  he  presided:  an  institution  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  one  of  those  remarkable  establishments,  eccle- 
siastical and  educational,  which  seem  to  have  existed  in  great 
numbers,  and  to  have  attained  a high  degree  of  excellence  in 
learning  in  ancient  Erinn.  Clonmacnois  would  appear  to  have 
been  amply  endowed,  and  to  have  enjoyed  a large  share  of  royal 
patronage,  several  of  the  Kings  and  nobles  of  Meath  and  Con- 
nacht having  chosen  it  as  their  place  of  sepulture.  And  we  find 
it  mentioned,  that  in  many  of  the  great  establishments  such  as 
tliis,  a very  extensive  staff  of  professors  was  maintained,  repre- 
senting ail  branches  of  learning.  W e have  already  seen,  in  the 
case  of  Flann  of  the  Monastery,  that  it  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  those  professors  should  be  always  ecclesiastics. 

Saint  Ciaran  was  the  founder  of  Clonmacnois.  lie  was  of 
Ulster  extraction ; but  his  father  (who  was  a carpenter)  emi- 
grated into  Connacht,  and  settled  in  Magh  Ai  (a  plain,  of  wliich 
the  present  county  of  Roscommon  forms  the  chief  part) ; and 
here  it  was  that  young  Ciaran  was  born,  in  the  year  516.  He 
studied  at  the  great  College  of  Clonard,  in  Westmeath,  under 
the  celebrated  Saint  Finnen ; and  after  finishing  his  education 
there,  he  went  into  the  Island  of  Arann,  on  the  coast  of  Clare, 
to  perfect  himself  in  religious  discipline  under  the  austere  rule 
of  Saint  Enna.  He  returned  again  to  Westmeath,  where  he 
received  from  a friendly  chief  a piece  of  ground  upon  which  to 
erect  a church.  The  situation  of  this  church  was  low,  and  hence 
the  church  and  locality  obtained  the  name  of  Iseal  Chiarain , or 
Ciaran’s  low  place. 

Saint  Ciaran,  after  some  time,  left  one  of  his  disciples  to  rule 
in  this  church,  and,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  greater  soli- 
tude, retired  into  the  island  called  Inis  Ainghin , in  the  Shannon, 
now  included  in  the  barony  of  Kilkenny  'West,  in  the  modem 
county  of  Westmeath.  Here  he  founded  another  church,  the 
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ruins  (or  site)  of  which  bear  his  name  to  this  day.  But  the  fame 
of  his  wisdom,  learning,  and  sanctity,  soon  brought  round  him 
such  a number  of  disciples  and  followers,  that  the  limits  of  the 
island  were  insufficient  for  them,  and  he  therefore  resolved  once 
more  to  return  to  the  main  land  of  Westmeath.  This  was  in  the 
year  538,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Tuathal  Maelgarbh , mo- 
narch of  Erinn. 

This  Tuathal  (pron:.  “Toohal”)  was  the  third  in  descent 
from  the  celebrated  monarch  Niall,  known  in  history  as  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages;  and  at  the  time  that  he  came  to  the 
throne  there  was  another  young  prince  of  the  same  race  and  of 
equal  claims  to  the  succession  of  Tara,  namely,  Diarmaid , the 
son  of  Fergus  Cerrbheoil, 

The  new  king,  Tuathal,  feeling  uneasy  at  the  presence  of  a 
rival  prince,  banished  Diarmaid  from  Tara,  and  ordered  him  to 
depart  out  of  the  territory  of  Meath.  Diarmaid , attended  by  a 
few  followers,  betook  himself  in  boats  to  the  broad  expansion  of 
the  Upper  Shannon,  living  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends  at  both 
sides  of  the  river ; and  in  this  manner  did  lie  spend  the  nine 
years  that  his  opponent  reigned.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Saint  Ciaran  returned  with  his  large  establishment  from  Inis 
A inghin  to  the  main  land,  and  Diarmaid , happening  to  be  on  the 
river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  they  landed,  went 
on  shore  and  followed  them  to  Druim  Tibrait  (Hill  of  the 
Well),  now  called  Cluain-mic-nois , or  Clonmacnois,  where 
they  stopped.  As  he  approached  them,  he  found  Saint  Ciaran 
planting  the  first  pole  of  a church.  “What  work  is  about  being 
done  here?”  said  Diarmaid . “ The  erecting  of  a small  church  , 
said  Saint  Ciaran.  “ Well  may  that  indeed  be  its  name”,  said 
Diarmaid , “7 Calais  Beg,  or  The  Little  Church”.  “ Plant  the  pole 
with  me”,  said  Saint  Ciaran,  “and  let  my  hand  be  above  your 
hand  on  it,  and  your  hand  and  your  sovereign  sway  shall  be 
over  the  men  of  Erinn  before  long”.  “ How  can  this  be”,  said 
Diarmaid , “since  Tuathal  is  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  I am  exiled 
by  him?”  “God  is  powerful  for  that”,  said  Ciaran.  They  then 
set  up  the  pole,  and  Diarmaid  made  an  offering  of  the  place  to 
God  and  Saint  Ciaran. 

Diarmaid  had  a foster-brother  in  his  train.  This  man’s  name 
was  Maelmora.  When  he  heard  the  prophetic  words  of  the 
saint,  he  formed  a resolution  to  verify  them.  With  this  purpose 
he  set  out,  on  horseback,  to  a place  called  Grellach  Eillti  (in 
the  north  part  of  the  modern  county  of  Westmeath),  where  he 
had  learned  that  the  monarch  Tuathal  then  was ; and  having 
by  stratagem  gained  access  to  his  presence,  he  struck  him  in  the 
breast  with  his  spear,  and  killed  him.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
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to  say  that  Maclmora  himself  was  killed  on  the  spot.  However, 
no  sooner  was  Tuathal  dead  than  Diarm  aid's  friends  sought  him 
out  and  brought  him  to  Tara;  and  the  very  next  day  he  was 
proclaimed  monarch  of  Erinn.  [See  Appendix,  No.  XXXI.] 

Diannaid  continued  to  be  a bountiful  benefactor  to  Clonmac- 
nois;  and  under  his  munificent  patronage  the  Eglais  beg , or 
Little  Church,  soon  became  the  centre  around  which  were 
grouped  no  less  than  seven  churches,  two  Cloictechs,  or  Round 
Towers,  and  a large  and  important  town,  the  lone  mins  of  which 
now  form  so  picturesque  an  object  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  about  seven  miles  below  Athlone. 

Clonmacnois  continued  to  be  the  scat  of  learning  and  sanctity, 
the  retreat  of  devotion  and  solitude,  and  the  favourite  place  of 
interment  for  the  kings,  chiefs,  and  nobles  of  both  sides  of  the 
Shannon,  for  a thousand  vears  after  the  founders  time,  till  the 
rude  hand  of  the  despoiler  plundered  its  shrines,  profaned  its 
sanctuaries,  murdered  or  exiled  its  peaceful  occupants,  and 
seized  on  its  sacred  property. 

Fanciful  as  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  far-famed  Clon- 
macnois may  at  first  sight  appear,  there  still  exists  on  the  spot 
evidence  of  its  veracity,  which  the  greatest  sceptic  would  find  it 
diflicult  to  explain  away.  There  stands  within  the  ruined  pre- 
cincts of  this  ancient  monastery,  a stone  cross,  on  which,  amongst 
many  other  subjects,  are  sculptured  the  figures  of  two  men, 
holding  an  erect  stall' or  pole  between  them;  and  although  the 
erection  of  this  cross  may  belong  (as  I believe  it  does)  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  although  it  was  then  set  up, 
no  doubt,  to  commemorate  the  building  of  the  Great  Church  by 
the  monarch  Flann  and  the  Abbot  Column,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  if  any,  that  the  two  figures  of  men  holding  the  pole 
were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  manner  of  found- 
ing of  the  primitive  Eglais  beg , or  Little  Church,  the  history  of 
which  was  then  at  least  implicitly  believed. 

Many  abbots  and  seholars  of  distinction  will  be  found  amongst 
the  inmates  of  this  retreat  of  piety  and  learning  at  various 
periods.  I shall  mention  here  the  names  of  but  a few : 

A.D.  791.  Saint  Colcliu  Ua  Duinechda,  surnamed  The 
Wise,  died  on  the  20th  February  this  year.  He  was  supreme 
moderator  or  prelector,  and  master  of  the  celebrated  school  of 
this  abbey ; he  was  also  a reader  of  divinity,  and  wrote  a work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Scuap  Crabhaigh , or  the  Besom 
of  Devotion;  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  chief  scribe,  and 
was  master  of  all  the  Scots  of  Ireland.  Albin,  or  Alcuin,  bishop 
of  Tritzlar,  in  Germany,  and  one  of  Charlemagne’s  tutors,  in  a 
letter  to  Saint  Colcliu,  informs  him  that  he  had  sent  fiftv  shekels 
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(a  piece  of  money  of  the  value  of  Is.  4d.)  to  the  friars  of  his 
house,  out  of  the  alms  of  Charlemagne,  and  fifty  shekels  from 
himself. 


LF.CT.  IT  r. 
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a.d.  887  died  Suibhne , the  son  of  Maelumka , a learned  scribe 
and  anchorite.  Florence  of  Worcester  calls  him  Suifneh,  the 
most  esteemed  writer  of  the  Scots,  and  says  that  he  died  in  892. 

a.d.  924.  On  the  7th  February,  the  Sage,  Doctor,  and 
Abbot,  Colman  Mac  Ailill,  died  full  of  years  and  honour;  he 
erected  the  Great  Church  where  the  patron  saint  lies  interred. 

a.d.  981.  On  the  16th  of  January  died  Donnehadh  O' Braoin , 
having  obtained  a great  reputation  for  learning  and  piety;  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  vain  glory,  he  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  his  abbey  in  the  year  974,  and  returned  to  Armagh, 
where  he  shut  himself  up  in  a small  enclosure,  and  lived  a lonely 
anchorite  till  his  death. 

a.d.  1024.  Fachtna,  a learned  professor  and  priest  of  Clon- 
macnois,  Abbot  of  Iona,  and  chief  Abbot  of  Ireland,  died  this 
year  in  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a pilgrimage,  etc. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  distinguished  children  of  Clon- 
macnois  previous  to  the  time  of  Tighcrnach. 


Tighernach  himself  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  scholars  of  Clonmacnois.  His  learning  appears 
to  have  been  very  varied  and  extensive.  He  quotes  Eusebius, 
Orosius,  Africanus,  Bede,  Josephus,  Saint  Jerome,  and  many 
other  historic  writers,  and  sometimes  compares  their  statements 
on  points  in  which  they  exhibit  discrepancies,  and  afterwards 
endeavours  to  reconcile  their  conflicting  testimony,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  chronological  errors  of  one  writer  by  comparison  with 
the  dates  given  by  others.  He  also  collates  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

These  statements,  which  you  will  find  amply  verified  when 
vou  come  to  examine  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  in  detail,  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  extent  of  his  general  scholarship.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  seve- 
ral historical  compositions  which  had  been  written  previous  to 
his  time. 

The  common  era,  or  that  computed  from  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord,  is  used  by  Tighernach,  though  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  so  by  the  great  Irish  historical  compilers 
who  immediately  preceded  him. 

Tighernach  also  appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  some  of 
the  modes  of  correcting  the  calendar.  He  mentions  the  Lunar 
Cycle,  and  uses  the  Dominical  letter  with  the  kalends  of  several 
years ; but  he  makes  no  direct  mention  of  the  Solar  Cycle  or 
Golden  Number. 
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LECT.  in. 

Of  the  An- 
nals ok 
Tigheu- 
nach. 


I shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  copies  of  the 
Annals  of  Tighemach  which  have  come  down  to  us,  all  of 
which  are  unfortunately  in  a very  imperfect  state. 

Seven  copies  of  these  annals  are  now  known  to  exist,  besides 
the  vellum  fragment  which  I shall  mention  presently.  Two 
of  them  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  are  described  by 
Dr.  O’Conor  in  his  Stowe  Catalogue ; and  one  of  these  he  has 
published,  without  the  continuation,  in  the  second  volume  of 
nis  “ Rerum  Hibcrnicarum  Scriptores”,  a work  which  cannot 
be  mentioned  without  a tribute  of  respect  to  the  industry, 
learning,  and  patriotism  of  the  author,  and  the  spirited  liberality 
of  the  English  nobleman  (the  late  Marquis  of  Buckingham), 
at  whose  personal  expense  this  work,  in  four  volumes  4to, 
was  printed. 

Two  copies  of  Tighemach,  one  of  them  in  English  charac- 
ters, are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy ; and  one  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College.  The  last, 
although  on  paper,  is  the  most  perfect,  the  oldest,  and  the  most 
original,  of  those  now  in  Ireland.  In  the  Trinity  College 
Library  there  is  however  also  preserved  a fragment,  consisting 
of  three  leaves  of  an  ancient  vellum  MS.,  apparently  of  Tig- 
hemach, though  it  is  now  bound  up  with  the  vellum  copy  of 
the  Annals  of  Ulster. (33) 

Two  other  but  very  inferior  copies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  first  of  these  (Egcrton,  104, — Hardi- 
man  MS.)  is  in  small  folio  on  paper,  and  has  evidently  been 
made  either  from  one  of  the  Stowe  copies  or  from  that  in  Trin. 
Coll.  Dublin.  It  is  a bad  copy  in  every  way.  The  handwrit- 
ing, both  of  the  Gaedhlic  text  and  of  the  inaccurate  transla- 
tion which  accompanies  it,  are  (as  well  as  my  memory  serves 
me)  identical  with  that  of  the  bad  translation  mixed  with 
Gaedhlic  words  in  the  first  volume  of  the  MS.  Amnals  of  the 
Four  Masters  in  the  Library  of  the  R.I.A., — the  first  of  the  two 
volumes  in  small  folio.  This  copy  of  Tighemach  commences 
at  the  same  date  as  the  T.C.D.  copy,  and  comes  down  to  1163. 
The  second  in  the  British  Museum  (Egerton,  94, — Hardiman 
MS.)  is  but  a bad  copy  of  the  last  mentioned,  made  by  a very 
inferior  scribe. 

It  is  believed  that  an  eighth  copy  of  these  annals  exists  in 
the  collection  of  Lord  Ashburnham;  but  as  that  nobleman 
does  not  allow  any  access  to  his  valuable  Library  of  MSS.,  I 
am  unable  to  say  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 

(33)  See  Appendix,  No.  XXXII.,  in  which  will  be  found  some  valuable  re- 
marks upon  this  remarkable  fragment  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  while  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press. 
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These  annals  are  of  such  importance  to  the  illustration  of  lect.  hi. 
Irish  History,  that  I shall  offer  no  apology  for  introducing  here  0f  tho  An. 
some  particular  account  of  the  copies  which  still  remain.  tiohkb 

Dr.  O'Conor  has  carefully  examined  those  in  the  Bodleian  nach. 
Library,  and  from  his  account  of  them,  the  following  extracts 
are  taken  (Stowe  Catalogue,  Yol.  I.  p.  191,  etc.). 

“ It  has  not  been  hitherto  observed”,  says  this  writer,  44  that  Dr.oconors 
there  are  two  Oxford  copies,  both  imperfect:  the  first  escaped  atcouuU 
Sir  J.  Ware,  though  he  had  the  use  of  it,  and  entered  it  in  his 
catalogue  as  another  work.  It  is  marked  ‘ Rawlinson’,  No. 

502.  In  a label  prefixed  to  it,  in  Ware’s  hand,  it  is  described 
thus: — ‘Annales  ab  Urbe  condita  usque  ad  initium  Imperii  An- 
tonini  Pii’  (Annals  from  the  building  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius). 

“ This  MS.  begins,  in  its  present  mutilated  condition,  with 
that  part  of  Tignernach’s  chronicle,  where  he  mentions  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  consists  only  of  a few  leaves  ending 
with  the  reign  of  Antoninus ; but  it  is  valuable  as  a fragment 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Very  brief  are  the  notices  of  Ireland, 
which  are  mixed  up  with  the  early  parts  of  Tighernach.  He 
questions  the  veracity  of  all  the  most  ancient  documents  rela- 
ting to  Ireland;  and  makes  the  historical  epoch  begin  from 
Cirnbaoth , and  the  founding  of  Emania,  about  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  before  Christ  289.  ‘ Omnia  Monu- 

menta  Scotorum’,  says  he,  4 usque  Cimboeth  incerta  erant’. 

(All  the  monuments  of  the  Scots  to  the  time  of  Cimboeth 
were  uncertain.) 

4‘  But  yet  he  gives  the  ancient  lists  of  the  kings  as  he  found 
them  in  the  4 Vetera  Monumenta’. 

44  In  the  fragment,  Rawlinson,  502,  fol.  1 b.,  col.  1,  line  33, 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cobthacli,  the  son  of  Ugaini,  he  syn- 
chronizes with  the  Prophet  Ezecliias,  thus  given : — Cobtach  the 
Slender,  of  Bregia,  the  son  of  Ugan  the  Great,  was  burned  with 
thirty  royal  Princes  about  him  in  Dun  Riga,  of  the  plain  of 
Ailb,  in  the  royal  palace  of  the  hill  of  Tin-bath  ( Tin  is  fire, 
bath  is  to  slay),  as  the  ancients  relate,  by  Labrad,  of  ships,  the 
beloved  son  of  Ailill,  the  illustrious  son  of  Laogare  the  Fierce, 
son  of  Ugan  the  Great,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  killed  by  Cobtach  the  Slender..  A w'ar  arose 
from  this  between  Leinster  and  the  Northern  half  of  Ireland. 

44  The  second  copy  of  Tighernach  in  the  Bodleian,  4 Raw- 
linson’, 488,  has  not  this  passage,  neither  has  it  any  p irt  of 
this  MS.  preceding  the  time  of  Alexander.  But  from  thence 
both  agree,  to  where  the  first  ceases,  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus; the  loss  of  the  remainder  of  that  MS.  is  the  more 
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lamentable,  as  the  MS.,  No.  488,  is  imperfect  and  very  ill 
transcribed.  ‘ The  quotations  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
in  Tighernach  are  very  numerous ; and  his  balancing  their  autho- 
rities against  each  other,  manifests  a degree  of  criticism  uncom- 
mon in  the  iron  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  quotes  Maclmura’s 
poem,  thus: 

“ Finit  quarta  aetas,  incipit  quinta,  qu:e  continet  annos  ,580, 
ut  Poeta  ait: — The  fourth  age  of  the  world  finishes,  the  fifth 
commences,  which  contains  589  years  as  the  poet  says  ’. — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXI II.] 

[From  the  bondage  of  the  people  to  the  birth  of  the  Lord, 
Five  hundred  and  eighty  nine  years  of  a truth ; 

From  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Marys  glorious  Son, 

Was  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  years.] 


“ This  is  a quotation  from  the  Irish  poem  of  Maclmura 
already  mentioned  ; from  wliich  it  appears  that  both  followed 
the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text,  rejecting  that  of  the 
Seventy. 

“ Several  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  missing  at  the  beginning. 
In  its  present  state,  the  first  words  are, 4 regnare  lnchoans1,  and 
then  follows  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt,  the 
successor  of  Alexander,  from  whose  eighteenth  year  he  dates 
the  founding  of  Eomania.  The  leaf  paged  4 by  Ware,  is 
really  the  third  leaf  of  the  book ; so  that  in  Ware’s  time  it  ap- 
pears to  have  had  one  leaf  more  than  at  present.  The  leaf 
marked  5,  is  the  4th — that  marked  6,  is  the  5th — that  marked 

7,  is  the  6th.  The  next  leaf  is  numbered  8 ; but  this  is  an  ad- 
ditional error,  for  one  folio  is  missing  between  it  and  the  pre- 
ceding ; so  that  it  is  neither  the  8th  in  its  present  state  (but 
the  7th),  nor  was  it  the  8th  in  Ware’s  time,  or  at  any  time.  Its 
preceding  leaf  ends  with  an  account  of  St.  Patrick’s  captivity, 
and  the  reign  of  Julian;  whereas  the  first  line  of  the  leaf  paged 

8,  relates  the  death  of  St.  Cianan,  of  Duleck,  to  whom  St. 
Patrick  committed  his  copy  of  the  Gospels ; so  that  there  is  a 
whole  century  missing,  from  St.  Patrick’s  captivity,  a.d.  388,  to 
Ciaran’s  death  in  490. 

“ In  the  MS.,  Rawlinson,  488,  the  yearn  are  frequently 
marked  on  the  margins  in  Arabic  numerals,  opposite  to  leading 
facts — thus,  at  fol.  7,  col.  3,  of  the  MS.,  counting  the  leaves  as 
they  now  are,  opposite  to  the  words  ‘ Patricius  nimc  natus  est', 
the  margin  bears  the  date  372 ; and  opposite  the  words,  ‘ Pa- 
tricius captivus  in  Hiberniam  ductus  est’  (col.  4),  the  margin 
bears  the  date  388 ; and  opposite  to  the  words  kal.  iii.  Anas- 
tasius  Regnat,  annis  xxviii.  ‘ Patricius  Archiepiscopus  ct  Apos- 
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tolus  Hiberaiensium  anno  setatis  suae,  cxx.  die.  xvi.  kal.  April, 
quievit,  folio,  paged  8,  col.  1,  the  margin  bears  the  date  41)1. 

“ The  two  former  of  these  dates  are  accurate ; but  the  latter  is 
repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Tighemach,  who  quotes  a very  ancient 
Insh  Poem  on  St.  Patricks  death,  to  prove  that  he  died  in 
493,  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXIV.] : 

“ From  the  birth  of  Clirist — happy  event, 

Four  hundred  and  fair  ninety, 

Three  noble  years  along  with  thut, 

Till  the  death  of  Patrick,  Chief  Apostle. 


u 


The  next  year  is  erroneously  marked  on  the  margin  492; 
it  ought  to  be  494. 

“ The  marginal  annotator  has  marked  the  years  in  Arabics, 
opposite  to  all  the  subsequent  initials  of  years,  in  conformity 
with  liis  calculation  of  491  for  the  death  of  St  Patrick,  and  he 
errs  also  by  omitting  some  of  Tighcmach’s  dates  in  that  very 
page.  Tighemach s work  ends  at  page  20,  col.  1,  of’  this  Mb. 
The  remainder,  to  folio  paged  29  inclusive,  is  the  Continuation 
of  Tighemach  s Annals,  from  his  death  in  1088,  to  1178  inclu- 
sive. The  whole  is  in  one  hand. 

“ It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  one  leaf  is  missing  after  that 
marked  14;  the  next  is  marked  16;  and  the  hiatus  is  to  be  la- 
mented, extending  from  765  inclusive,  to  973 — a period  of  228 
years. 

“ From  this  account”,  says  Dr.  O’Conor,  “ it  is  clear  that  no 
good  edition  of  Tighemach  can  be  founded  on  any  copy  in 
the  British  Islands ; for  that  of  Dublin,  and  all  those  hitherto 
discovered,  are  founded  on  the  Oxford  MS.,  wliichis  imperfect 
and  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  of  its  transcriber.  Innes, 
speaking  of  this  MS.,  says — ‘ The  Chronicle  of  Tighemach, 
which  Sir  J.  Ware  possessed,  and  is  now  in  the  Duke  of 
Chandos’  Library,  is  a very  ancient  MS.,  but  seems  not  so 
entire  as  one  that  is  often  quoted  'by  O’Flaherty’ — Critical 
Essay,  vol.  ii.  p.  504. 

“ O'Flaherty ’s  copy  is  quoted  in  the  Journal  des  Scavans, 
tom.  iv.  p.  64,  and  tom.  vi.  p.  51,  year  1764,  in  these  words: — 
‘ Many  learned  strangers,  in  acknowledging  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, give  her  annals  as  of  an  antiquity  very  considerable  and 
an  universally  approved  authenticity.  This  is  the  judgment 

fiven  by  Stillingflcet  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities,  where 
e appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  of  very  little  consequence 
all  the  monuments  of  the  Scotch.  Mr.  Innes,  who  never  Hat- 
ters the  Irish,  acknowledges  the  antiquity  as  well  as  the  au- 
thenticity of  their  Annals,  particularly  those  of  Tighemach, 
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lbct.  in.  Inisfallen,  and  of  several  others.  He  remarks  that  the  copy 
of  the  °f  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  O'Fla- 
ankals  o»  herty,  author  of  the  Ogygia,  appeal's  more  perfect  than  that 
kIchKU  found  in  the  library  of’  tlie  Duke  of  Chandos.  1 believe  it 
my  duty  to  declare  here,  continues  this  writer,  that  I pos- 
sess actually  this  same  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  which 
was  possessed  by  Air.  O Flaherty,  with  an  ancient  Apograph 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Clonmacnois,  which  is  well  known  under 
the  title  of  Chronicon  Scotorum  Cluanense,  and  which  belonged 
also  to  the  same  Mr.  O’Flaherty,  who  cites  it  very  often  in  his 
Ogygia.  I possess  also  a perfect  and  authentic  copy  of  the 
Annals  of  Inisfallen”. 

The  copy  of  Tighernach’s  Annals  here  last  alluded  to,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  is  that  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  [H.  1.  18].  The  anonymous  writer  in  the  Journal 
des  S^avatis  was,  I have  scarcely  any  doubt,  the  Abbe  Connery ; 
though  he  may  possibly  have  been  the  Rev.,  afterwards  the 
Right  Rev.,  Dr.  J.  O’Brien,  Bishop  of  Cluain  Uamha  (Cloyne). 

How  the  MS.  passed  from  the  hands  of  li.  O'Flaherty 
into  those  of  the  Abbe,  we  know  not,  nor  is  it  certain  what 
their  destination  was  after  his  decease.  I believe  it  likely  that 
they  were  for  some  time  the  property  of  the  Chevalier  O’Gor- 
man, though  at  what  period  they  came  into  Ireland  is  not  clear; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
above-mentioned  Dr.  O'Brien  (the  author  of  an  Irish-English 
Dictionary,  printed  at  Paris  in  1768),  who  probably  brought 
them  to  Ireland  about  that  time. 

The  copy  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under- 
went a pretty  careful  and  accurate  examination  at  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  O’Conor,  and  he  has  left  an  autograph  account 
of  his  investigation  of  it,  which  is  now  prefixed  to  the  volume. 
This  critical  examination  is  the  more  important  as  having  been 
made  bv  one  so  familiar  with  the  other  copies  of  this  codex  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  as  it  well  shows  the  actual  state  and 
comparative  value  of  the  Trinity  College  MS.,  it  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  student/30 

The  Trinity  College  MS.  appears  to  have  almost  exactly 
the  same  defects  as  those  in  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  No.  488  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  Both,  Dr.  O'Conor  says,  begin  with  the 
same  words ; but  this  we  do  not  find  to  be  accurately  and  literally 
the  case,  comparing  the  Trinity  College  MS.  with  the  version 
of  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  488,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Rerum  Ilibemicarum  Scriptores.  Doctor  O’Conor  enters 

on  The  greater  part  of  this  MS.  account  by  Dr.  O’Conor  of  the  MS.  in 
T.C.D.  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXXIV. 
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with  much  detail  into  an  argument  to  show  that  the  T.C.D.  lect.  m. 
MS.  was  copied,  and,  as  he  minks,  by  a very  illiterate  scribe,  ~ 
from  the  Bodleian  MS.  (Rawlinson,  488).  He  points  out . ass*u  or 
various  faults  in  the  Irish  and  Latin  orthography  and  grammar  JIc«eR 
pecubar  to  both,  and  indeed  identical  in  the  two  copies. 

Wc  have  already  mentioned  that  there  are  two  copies  of  the 
Annals  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  but  both, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  arc  exceedingly  imperfect.  One, 
that  in  the  Irish  character,  is  probably  from  the  hand  of  the 
Abbe  Connery  already  alluded  to. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  not  any  one, 
nor  even  a collation  and  combination  of  all  the  copies  of  these  an- 
nals now  known  to  be  extant,  afford  us  any  possibility  of  forming 
even  a tolerably  complete  text.  In  their  present  state,  all  the 
copies  want  some  of  the  most  important  parts  relating  to  our 
early  history,  and  many  chasms  exist  at  several  of*  our  most  me- 
morable epochs. 

The  authority  of  Tighemach  is  commonly  appealed  to  by 
modern  writers  on  Irish  affairs,  in  fixing  the  date  at  which  our 
national  records  should  be  deemed  to  fall  within  the  domain 
of  credible  and  authentic  history.  His  well-known  statement 
that  the  monuments  of  the  Scoti  before  the  time  of  Cimbaoth 
and  the  founding  of  Emania  (about  300  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Lord)  were  uncertain,  has  been  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted and  servilely  copied  without  examination.  And  yet,  on 
examining  the  remains  of  his  Annals  which  we  now  possess, 
we  shall  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide  how  he  was  led  to 
this  conclusion,  as  to  the  value  of  our  records  previous  to  this 
period,  records  which  we  know  to  have  existed  in  abundance 
in  his  time.  [See  Appendix,  No.  XXXII.]  We  have  now  no 
means  of  knowing  why  he  was  induced  to  adopt  this  opinion,  or 
what  may  have  been  the  grounds  of  it;  or  why,  again,  he  fixed 
on  this  particular  event — one  remarkable  not  in  the  general 
national  annals,  but  iu  those  of  a single  province — as  that  from 
which  alone  to  date  all  the  true  history  of  the  whole  country. 

It  is,  at  all  events,  exceedingly  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
assumed  a provincial  era  instead  of*  a general  national  one,  and 
that  he  should  have  chosen  the  building  of  the  palace  of  Emania, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  near  Ardmagh,  instead  of  some  event 
connected  with  the  great  national  palace  of  Tara,  the  existence 
and  preeminence  of  which  he  liiraself  admits  in  the  first  passage 
of  the  fragments  which  remain  to  us. 

In  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  488,  as  printed  by  Dr.  O’Conor,  we 
find  the  passage  runs  thus : 

“In  anno  xviii.  Ptolemtei,  initiatus  est  regnare  in  E amain 
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( i.e .,  in  Emania  Ultoniae  Regia),  Cimbaeth,  filius  Fintain,  qni 
regnavit  annis  xviii.  Time  in  Temair,  Eachach-buadhach 
athair  Ugaine  (i.e. , Tunc  in  Temoria  totius  Hibemiae  Regia 
regnabat  Eochadius  Victor,  pater  Ugaini)”.  That  is  (for  the 
explanatory  words  in  the  parentheses  are  O’Conor’s) : “ In  the 
18th  year  of  Ptolemy,  Cimbaoth,  son  of  Fintan,  began  to  reign 
in  Emania,  who  reigned  eighteen  years.  Then  Eochaidh , the 
Victorious,  the  father  of  Ugaine , reigned  in  Tara”.  [But  see 
Appendix,  No.  XXXV.]  But  he  immediately  after  says,  “all 
the  monuments  of  the  Scoti  to  the  time  of  Cimbaoth  were  un- 
certain”: f“  Omnia  monumenta  Scotorum  usque  Cimbaoth  in- 
certa  erant”). 

Of  this  singular  preference  of  the  provincial  to  the  national 
monarch  as  the  one  from  whose  reign  to  date  the  commence- 
ment of  credible  Irish  history,  we  can  offer  no  solution.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  remarked  that,  at  least  in  the  copies  of  his  An- 
nals now  extant,  Tighernach  continues  to  give  the  succession  of 
the  Emanian  monarchs  in  regular  order  through  ten  successive 
generations,  without  noticing  the  contemporary  rulers  at  Tara,  of 
whom  no  mention  is  again  made  until  we  come  to  the  reign  of 
Duach  Dalta  Deadhgha,  whom  he  makes  king  of  Erinn  about 
48  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  when  Cormac  Mac  Lagh - 
teghi,  or  Loitigh , reigned  in  Emania.  This  period  he  synchro- 
nizes with  the  battle  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

The  next  kings  of  Erinn  he  mentions  are  the  two  Eochaidhs , 
whom  he  makes  contemporary  with  Eochaidh  Mac  DairJ, 
twelfth  king  of  Emania.  But  throughout  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
and  not  without  great  cause  for  surprise,  that  the  Emanian  dy- 
nasty is  given  the  place  of  precedence,  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
is  not  to  be  found  assigned  to  it  in  the  works  of  any  other 
historian  of  an  earlier  or  later  period.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  this  preference  for  the  Emanian  dynasty  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  his  own  statement  as  given  under  the  reign  of  Findchadh 
mac  Baiclieda , eighth  king  of  Emania,  about  89  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  when  he  says : “ Thirty  kings  there  were  of  the 
Leinster  men  over  Erinn  from  Labhraidh  Loinqsecli  to  Calhair 
M6r\ — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXX  VI.]  Now  accord- 
ing to  the  best  Irish  chronologists,  Labhraidh  Loingseach  reigned 
a.m.  4677  (b.c.  522),  and  Cathair  Mar  died  a.d.  166.  By  this  it 
is  evident,  that  Tighernach  here  recognizes  the  existence  of  a su- 
preme  dynasty  at  'far a,  ruling  over  Erinn  at  least  200  years  before 
the  founding  of  Emania,  or  the  period  at  which  he  in  a former 
statement  says  that  the  credible  history  of  Erinn  commences. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  while  the  details  of  foreign  his- 
tory given  by  Tighernach  relating  to  remarkable  occurrences 
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at  and  preceding  the  Christian  era  are  very  ample,  Ills  accounts  lect.  hi. 
of  Irish  events  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  are  ex-  77  7 

, J 1 Of  the 

ceedingly  meagre  and  scanty.  annals  of 

Thus,  he  only  mentions  by  name  many  of  the  kings  whose  iicuLB 
reigns,  from  other  sources,  we  know  to  have  been  tilled  with 
remarkable  anti  important  acts.  He  barely  notices  the  birth 
aud  death  of  Cuchulainn , and  gives  but  a few  passing  words  to 
the  Tain  bo  Chuailgne , a national  event,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  of  such  interest  and  importance ; and  all  these  events, 
be  it  remarked,  falling  within  the  historic  period  as  limited 
by  himself. 

We  may  also  observe  that  there  is  reason  to  think,  from 

v r 

some  few  tacts  exclusively  mentioned  by  him,  that  he  had  be- 
fore him  at  the  time  of  compiling  his  annals,  ancient  records 
not  available  to  subsequent  writers,  as  is  shown  by  his  account 
of  the  manner  of  Conor  Mac  Nessas  death,  and  his  notice  of 
the  battle  of  “Craunagh”  (vide  O'Conor’s  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach,  Anno  Domini  33). 

Tighemach  undoubtedly  takes  the  succession  of  the  kings  The  chrono- 
of  Emania  from  Eochaulh  O'Flinn’s  poem,  which  enumerates  J 
them  from  Cimbaoth  to  Fergus  Foglia.  A fine  copy  of  this  otiiuu. 
curious  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (fol.  11.), 
and  two  in  the  Book  of  Lecan.  These  different  copies  give 
us  an  important  instance  of  the  irregularities  which  must, 
almost  of  necessity,  creep  into  dates  and  records  which  depend 
on  irresponsible  transcription,  where  the  smallest  departure 
from  accuracy,  particularly  in  the  enumeration  of  dates,  will  lead 
to  confusion  and  inconsistency.  In  the  copy  of  this  poem  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Leinster, — a compilation  of  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century, — the  duration  of  the  Ulster  dynasty,  from 
Cimbaoth  to  Conor  Mac  Ncssa,  is  set  down  at  400  years,  and 
the  duration  from  Cimbaoth  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Ulster  sovereignty  by  the  Three  Collas,  at  900  years.  Now 
the  destruction  of  this  power  by  the  Collas  in  the  Battle  of 
Achaidh  Leithderg , in  Farney,  took  place  in  a.d.  331,  which 
number,  added  to  the  four  hundred  years  from  Cimbaoth  to 
Conor,  would  make  but  731  years  instead  of  900. 

Again,  in  each  of  the  copies  in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  the 
space  from  Cimbaoth  to  Conor  is  set  down  as  450  years,  and 
still  they  give  the  entire  duration  as  900  years. 

Indeed  the  dangers  of  error  in  transcription  are  admitted 
in  a very  ancient  poem  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  itself  (folio  104), 
in  which  many  matters  of  actual  occurrence,  but  raised  to  fabu- 
lous importance,  though  not  affecting  chronology,  are  explained 
away.  This  curious  poem  consists  of  111  stanzas,  and  its 
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authorship  is  ascribed  to  Gilla-an-Chomdech  Ua  Cormaic , of 
whom  I know  nothing  more.  It  begins: — 

“ O,  King  of  Heaven,  clear  my  way”. — [See  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  XXXVII.] 

However  laboriously  Tighcmach  may  have  worked  to  fix  a 
starting  date  for  Irish  chronology,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  ma- 
terials from  which  he  drew,  were  those  records,  poems,  and  other 
compositions  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  in 
which  the  length  of  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Tara  and  of  Emania 
are  set  out.  For,  having  once  fixed,  say,  the  date  of  the  found- 
ing of  Emania,  and  the  Roman  era,  and  the  corresponding 
king  of  Tara,  he  seems  to  have  done  little  more,  and  indeed 
to  have  had  occasion  to  do  little  more,  than  to  correct  the  errors 
of  dates,  chiefly  given  in  round  numbers,  and  which  after  any 
considerable  lapse  of  time  must  have  led  to  errors  in  computa- 
tion and  to  false  chronology.  But  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  Tigher- 
nach  had  not  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  work  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and,  his  observations  on  the  antc-Emanian  period 
being  lost,  we  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  grounds 
of  his  views. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  I think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude,  that  this  great  annalist  was  surprised  by  the  hand  of 
death,  when  he  had  but  laid  down  the  broad  outlines,  the 
skeleton  as  it  were,  of  his  annals ; and  that  the  work  was  never 
finished. 

The  founding  of  the  palace  of  Emania,  taken  as  the  starting 
point  of  credible  Irish  history  by  Tighcmach,  is  an  event  of 
such  importance  as  to  warrant  a digression  here,  and  to  require 
us  to  give  some  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  erection  of*  this  scat  of  royalty  in  the  north.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  a nearly  literal  account  of  the  event,  from  a tract  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster. — [See  the  text  of  the  original,  with  an 
exact  translation,  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXVIII.] 

“ What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Einhain  Macha?"  begins 
the  writer.  “ Three  kings  that  were  upon  Erinn  in  co-sove- 
reignty. They  were  of  the  Ulstermen,  namely,  Dithorba , the 
son  of  Diman,  from  Uisnech,  in  Meath ; Aedh  Rnadh , the  son 
of  Badum,  son  of  Airgetmar,  of  Tir  Aedh  [now  Tir-Hugh, 
in  Donegal] ; and  Cimbaoth , the  son  of  Fintan,  son  of  Arget- 
mar,  from  Finnabair , of  Magh  Inis". 

These  kings  made  a compact,  that  each  of  them  should 
reign  seven  years  in  turn,  and  this  compact  was  confirmed  by 
the  guarantee  of  seven  druids,  seven  files,  and  seven  young 
chiefs  (or  champions) ; the  seven  druids  to  crush  them  by  their 
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incantations,  the  seven  JiUs  to  lacerate  them  by  their  satires, 
and  the  seven  young  champions  to  slay  and  bum  them,  should 
the  proper  man  of  them  not  receive  the  sovereignty  at  the  end 
of  each  seventh  year.  And  the  righteousness  of  their  sove- 
reignty was  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  a just  government,  namely,  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  an  abundance  of  dye-stuffs  for  all  colouring,  and  that 
women  should  not  die  in  childbirth. 

They  lived  until  each  reigned  three  times  in  his  turn,  that 
is,  during  the  space  of  sixty-three  years.  Aedh  Ruadh  was 
the  first  of  them  that  died,  having  been  drowned  in  the  great 
cataract  named  from  him  Eas  Ruaidh  (or  Easroc),  at  Bally- 
shannon,  near  Sligo,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  the  hill  there; 
hence  Acdlis  Hill,  and  Easruaidh.  Aedh  left  no  sons  and  but 
one  daughter,  who  was  named  Mucha  Mongruadh  (or  Macha  the 
red-haired),  who  after  her  fathers  death  claimed  his  place  in  the 
sovereignty ; hut  Dithorba  and  Cimbaotli  said  that  they  would 
not  allow  a woman  to  have  any  share  in  the  government. 

Macha  thereupon  raised  an  army  amongst  her  friends, 
marched  against  the  two  kings,  gave  them  battle  and  defeated 
them,  and  then  took  her  turn  of  seven  years  of  the  monarchy. 

Dithorba  was  killed  in  battle  soon  after,  but  left  five  sons 
who  also  claimed  their  turn  of  the  sovereignty.  Macha  said 
she  would  not  admit  them,  as  it  was  not  under  the  former  gua- 
rantee that  she  had  obtained  her  sovereignty,  but  by  right  of 
battle.  The  young  princes  therefore  raised  an  army  and  en- 
gaged the  queen  in  battle,  in  which  they  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  followers.  Macha  then  banished  them  into 
the  wilds  of  Connacht,  after  wThich  she  married  her  co-sove- 
reign Cimbaoth , to  whom  she  resigned  the  command  of  the 
national,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  provincial  army. 

Mucha  having  now  consolidated  her  power,  and  secured 
her  throne  against  all  claimants  but  the  sons  of  Dithorba , laid 
a plan  for  their  destruction ; and,  with  this  intention,  she  went 
into  Connacht,  where  she  soon  discovered  their  retreat,  cap- 
tured and  carried  them  prisoners  into  Ulster.  The  Ulstermen 
demanded  that  they  should  be  put  to  death,  but  Macha  said 
that  that  would  make  her  reign  unrighteous,  and  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  it,  but  that  she  would  enslave  them,  and  con- 
demn them  to  build  a rath  or  court  for  her,  which  should  be 
the  chief  city  of  Ulster  for  ever.  And  she  then  marked  out 
the  foundations  of  the  court  with  her  golden  brooch,  which  she 
took  from  her  breast  (or  neck) ; and  hence  the  name  of  Einain, 
or  rather  Eomuin , from  Eo  a breast-pin  or  brooch,  and  Mum 
the  neck, — which  when  compounded  make  Eomuin, — now 
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inaccurately  Latinized  Emania,  instead  of  Eomania.  Ulster  was 
then  erected  into  a kingdom  with  Cimbaoth  for  its  first  king. 

This  occurred,  according  to  some  authorities,  405  years  before 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  (O’Flinn’s  poem  makes  it  450 
years),  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  331  of  the  Christian  era 
that  Emania  was  destroyed  by  the  Collas,  and  the  Ultonian 
dynasty  overthrown. 

The  princes  known  in  the  ancient  Chronicles  of  Erinn  as  the 
Three  Collas,  make  such  an  important  figure  in  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  destruction  of  Emania,  that  it  is  but  proper  to 
give  a brief  account  of  them. 

Cairbre  Lifechair  succeeded  his  father,  the  celebrated  Corrnac 
Mac  Art,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  a.d.  267.  This  Cairbrd, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Gabhra , or  Gawra,  left  three 
sons,  namely,  Fiacha  Srabt^nd,  Eochaidh , and  Eochaidh  Domh- 
Un,  Fiacha  Srabtene  succeeded  his  father,  CairbrS;  but  his 
reign,  though  long,  was  not  peaceable,  being  disturbed  by  the 
sons  of  his  brother,  Eochaidh.  Domttn , namely,  the  Tliree  Collas 
( Colla  Uuis,  or  the  Noble, — Colla  Meann , or  the  Stammerer, — 
and  Colla  Focliri , or  of  the  Earth,  earthy,  claylike),  who 
revolted  against  him,  and  at  last,  at  the  head  of  a large  num- 
ber of  followers,  gave  him  battle  at  Dubh-Chotnar,  near  Tailltin 
(now  Telltown,  in  the  modem  county  of  Meath),  where  they 
overthrew  and  killed  him,  after  which  Colla  Uais  assumed  the 
monarchy  of  Erinn,  which  he  held  for  four  years. 

Fiacha,  the  late  monarch,  had,  however,  left  a son,  Muireadh- 
ach , who,  in  his  turn,  made  war  on  Colla  Uais , drove  him  from 
the  sovereignty,  and  forced  himself  and  his  brothers  and  their 
followers  to  fly  into  Scotland.  Here  they  led  such  a life  of 
turmoil  and  danger,  that  in  three  years’  time  they  returned  into 
Ireland  and  surrendered  themselves  up  to  their  cousin,  the  mo- 
narch, to  be  punished  as  he  might  think  fit,  for  the  death  of  his 
father.  Muireadhacli,  however,  seeing  that  they  were  brave 
men,  declined  to  visit  them  with  any  punishment;  but,  mak- 
ing friends  with  them,  he  took  them  into  his  pay  and  confi- 
dence, and  gave  them  command  in  his  army.  After  some  years, 
however,  he  proposed  to  them  to  establish  themselves  in  some 
more  independent  position  than  they  could  attain  in  his  sendee, 
and  pointed  to  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Ulster  as  a project 
worthy  of  their  ambition.  The  Collas  agreed  to  make  war  on 
Ulster,  and  for  that  purpose  marched  with  a numerous  band  of 
followers  into  that  country,  and  encamped  at  the  Cam  of  Acliaidh 
Leith  derg,  in  Fearnmhaigh  (Farney,  in  the  modern  county  of 
Monaghan).  From  this  camp  they  ravaged  the  country  around 
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them,  until  the  Ulstermen,  under  their  king  Fergus  Foglia , 
came  to  meet  them,  when  a contested  battle  was  fought  for 
six  days,  in  which,  at  length,  the  Ulstermen  were  defeated, 
and  forced  to  abandon  the  field.  They  were  followed  by  their 
victorious  enemies,  and  driven  over  Glen  Right  (the  valley 
of  the  present  Newry  Water),  into  the  district  which  forms 
the  modem  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  from  which  they 
never  after  returned.  The  Collas  destroyed  Emania,  and  then 
took  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Ulster  (now  forming  the  modem 
counties  of  Armagh,  Louth,  Monaghan,  and  Fermanagh)  into 
their  own  hands  as  Swordland ; and  it  was  held  by  their  descen- 
dants. the  Maguires,  Mac  Mahons,  O’Hanlons,  and  others,  down 
to  the  confiscation  of  Ulster  under  the  English  king,  James 
the  First. 

Thus  ended  the  Ultonian  dynasty,  after  a period  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  years'  duration,  and  the  glories  of  Emania  and 
of  the  House  and  Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch  were  lost  for 
ever. 
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[Delivered  March  2?.  1856  ] 

The  Annals  (continued).  2.  The  Annals  of  Inisfallen.  8.  The  Annals 
called  the  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  Poems  of  O Huidhrin.  4.  The  Annals 
of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

According  to  the  order  I have  prescribed  to  myself,  we  proceed 
now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Annals  compiled  subsequent 
to  the  period  of  Tighernach  (pronounced  nearly  “Tcer-nah"). 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a considerable  interval  of  time 
elapsed  between  the  year  1088,  in  which  this  great  Irish  histo- 
rian died,  and  the  appearance  of  any  other  body  of  historic 
composition  deserving  the  name  of  Aainals ; and  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  inquire  whether  any  writers  on  Irish  affairs 
existed  within  this  period  requiring  notice  at  our  hands,  in  order 
that  we  may  follow  the  chain  of  historic  composition  with  some 
degree  of  uniformity 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  here,  that  in  the  existing 
copies  of  Tighernach  we  find  the  annals  continued  to  the  year 
1407 ; that  is,  to  a date  more  than  three  hundred  years  subse- 
quent to  Tighemachs  own  time.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
original  body  of  these  annals  was  gradually  and  progressively 
enlarged ; but  we  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  precise 
manner  in  which,  or  the  persons  by  whom,  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  continuation  were  made. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  re- 
corded the  death  of  a certain  Augustin  MacGrady,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  laboured  at  the  continuation  of  these  annals;  but 
we  again  find  them  continued  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1405,  down  to  the  year  1407  (where  they  end  imperfect), 
though  by  what  hand  is  not  certain. 

The  following  entry  is  found  in  the  Annals  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1405 : — 

“ Augustin  Ma  Gradoigh,  a canon  of  the  canons  of  the  Island 
of  the  Saints  [in  Loch  Ribli  in  the  Shannon],  a Saoi  (or  Doctor) 
during  his  life,  in  divine  and  worldly  Wisdom,  in  Literature, 
in  History,  and  in  various  other  Sciences  in  like  manner,  and 
the  Doctor  [ Ollamh ] of  good  oratory,  of  western  Europe, — the 
man  who  compiled  this  book,  and  many  other  books,  both  of 
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the  Lives  of  the  Saints  and  of  historical  events, — died  on  the  lect.  iy. 
Wednesday  before  the  first  day  of  November,  in  the  fifty-sixth 


Of  the 


year  of  his  age,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon.  May  the  mercy  Annalists 
of  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  come  upon  his  sour.  [See  origi-  toriXr-' 
nal  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXIX.] 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  subsequent  continuation  of 
Tighemach  may  have  been  carried  on  by  some  member  of  the 
tame  fraternity. 


In  enumerating  those  of  our  national  records  to  which  the 
name  of  Annals  has  been  given,  we  have  commenced  with  those  of 
Tighemach,  because  these  annals  seemed  naturally  to  claim  our 
attention  in  the  first  place,  not  only  on  account  of  their  extent 
and  importance,  but  in  consideration  of  the  scholarship  and 
judgment  exhibited  in  their  composition.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  that  thev  were  the  first  in  order  of  time. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  both  local  and  general  an- 
nals were  Kept,  even  long  before  the  time  of  Tighemach,  in  some 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  educational  establishments,  and 
also  by  some  of  those  accomplished  lay  scholars  of  whom  men- 
tion is  so  frequently  made  as  having  flourished  in  the  ci 
ninth,  and  tenth  centimes. 

We  have  before,  in  the  remarkable  instance  of  Flann  Mai- 
nistrech , called  attention  to  the  great  learning  and  the  devotion  to 
scholarly  pursuits  which  were  to  be  found  in  Irish  laymen  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  And  when  we  reflect  that 
this  learning  and  this  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
were  often  combined  with  exalted  social  rank,  sometimes  even 
rincelv,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  extensive  territorial  sway, 
think  the  fact  offers  evidence  of  a cultivation  and  diffusion  of 
literature,  which,  at  so  early  a period,  would  do  honour  to  the 
history  of  any  country.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
speak  of  tliis  class  of  Irish  scholars. 

The  next  existing  compilation  after  that  of  Tighemach,  in  or  the 
order  of  time,  is  the  very  extensive  body  of  ecclesiastical  as  iJlUffT,” 
well  as  general  historic  records,  known  as  the  Annals  of  Inis- 
F allen.  The  composition  of  these  Annals  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  (about  a.d. 

1215),  but  there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
commenced  at  least  two  centuries  before  this  period. 

The  Monastery  of  Inis  Faithlenn  (pron:  “ Inish  Fah-len’), 
or  Inisfallen,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  in  Loch  L&in 
(the  Lake  of  Killamcy),  is  of  great  antiquity,  dating  from  the 
sixth  century,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  it  was  founded  by 
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LECT.  IV. 


Of  the 
Monastery  of 
Inisfaelex. 


Legend  of 

Maelsuthain 

O'Carroll. 


Saint  Findn  Lobliar , who  was  also  the  founder  of  Ard  Finan  (in 
the  modern  County  of  Tipperary),  and  other  churches.  The 
festival  of  the  Saint  was  observed  on  the  16th  of  March,  accor- 
ding to  the  Martyrology  of  Aengus  CeiU  1)6. 

Amongst  those  who  flourished  in  this  monastery,  at  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century,  we  find  the  name  of  Maelsuthain  O'Cear- 
bhaill  (pron:  “ Maelsoohan  O’CarroU").  This  remarkable  man 
was  Lord  of  the  Eoganacht  or  Eugenian  Tribes  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Loch  Lein.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  received  his 
early  education  within  the  walls  of  Inisfallcn ; and  at  the  close 
of  his  days,  after  an  eventful  life,  we  find  him  again  amongst 
its  inmates,  as  was  not  unusual  with  princes  in  those  times. 
Maelsuthain  appears  to  have  attained  great  eminence  as  a scho- 
lar. He  is  styled  the  chief  Saoi  or  Doctor  of  the  western 
world,  in  the  notice  of  his  death,  under  the  year  1009,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  lie  attained  also  a high  degree  of 
consideration  amongst  his  contemporary  princes. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Brian  BoroimhS  was  educated 
under  the  care  of  this  Maelsuthain;  and  at  a subsequent  time 
we  find  him  named  the  Anmchara , or  Counsellor,  of  that 
great  Dalcassian  chief,  when  monarch  of  Erinn.  His  asso- 
ciation with  Brian  is  well  evidenced  by  a curious  note  still 
legible  in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  This  note  was  written  about 
1002,  by  Maelsuthain  s own  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
This  valuable  entry  shall  be  brought  under  your  more  imme- 
diate consideration  on  a future  occasion ; I only  mention  it  at 
present,  as  affording  proof  of  the  important  rank  and  position 
of  O'Carroll. 

Amongst  some  few  other  notices  of  Maelsuthain  which  I 
have  met  with,  the  following  is  altogether  so  singular,  and 
throws  light  on  so  many  subjects  of  interest  to  the  Irish  histo- 
rian, that,  though  of  a legendary  character,  I think  it  worthy  of 
a place  here.  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XL.]  I may 
observe  that  I have  seen  but  one  copy  of  the  tract  in  which  it 
is  founds 

“ There  came  three  students  at  one  time”,  says  the  narrator, 
“ from  Cuinnire''  [the  ancient  church  from  which  the  diocese 
of  Conor,  in  Ulster,  is  now  named]  “ to  receive  education 

<3i)  This  tract  is  in  a MS.  on  vellum,  in  two  parts  or  volumes  quarto,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1434  (part  i.  fol.  63,  a.)  The  writing  is  often  apparently  that  of 
an  unprofessional  scribe,  who  seems  to  have  copied  largely  from  sources  now 
lost  to  us.  These  MSS.  belong  to  James  Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  47 
Gloucester  Street,  Dublin,  to  whom  they  were  handed  down  from  his  ancestor, 
Dr.  Fergus.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  “Liber  Flavus  Fergu- 
sorum”.  These  MSS.  were  lent  me  a few  years  ago  by  the  owner,  and  a 
general  list  of  their  contents  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XL1. 
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from  the  Anmcliara  of  Brian  Mac  Kennedy  (or  Brian  Bo-  lect.  iv. 
roimhe);  that  is  Maelsuthain  O’Carroll,  of  the  Eoganachts  of  ^ ^ ^ 
Loch  Lein,  because  he  was  the  best  sage  of  his  time.  These  M^eUuthain 
three  students  resembled  each  other  in  figure,  in  features,  and  ou‘rro11' 
in  their  name,  which  was  Domnall.  They  remained  three 
years  learning  with  him.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  they  said 
to  their  preceptor:  ‘ It  is  our  desire’,  said  they,  ‘to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  land  of  Judea,  in  order  that  our  feet  may  tread 
every  path  which  the  Saviour  walked  in  when  on  Earth1”. 

The  master  answered:  ‘You  shall  not  go  until  you  have  left 
with  me  the  reward  of  my  labour’. 

“ Then  the  pupils  said : ‘ We  have  not’,  said  they,  ‘ anything 
that  we  could  give,  but  we  will  remain  three  years  more,  to 
serve  you  humbly,  if  you  wish  it’.  4 1 do  not  wish  that',  said  he ; 

4 but  you  shall  grant  me  my  demand,  or  I will  lay  my  curse  upon 
you’.  4 We  will  grant  you  that’,  said  they,  4 if  we  have  it’.  He 
then  bound  them  by  an  oath  on  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord.  ‘You 
shall  go  in  the  path  that  you  desire’,  said  he,  ‘ and  you  shall  die 
all  at  the  same  time  together,  on  the  pilgrimage.  And  the  de- 
mand that  I require  from  you  is,  that  you  go  not  to  Heaven 
after  your  deaths,  until  you  have  first  visited  me,  to  tell  me  the 
length  of  mv  life,  and  until  you  tell  me  whether  I shall  obtain 
the  peace  of  the  Lord’.  ‘ We  promise  you  all  this’,  said  they, 

4 for  the  sake  of  the  Lord’ ; and  then  they  left  him  their  bless- 
ings (and  departed). 

44  In  due  time  they  reached  the  land  of  Judea,  and  walked  in 
every  path  in  which  they  had  heard  the  Saviour  had  walked. 

“ They  came  at  last  to  Jerusalem,  and  died  together 
there;  and  they  were  buried  with  great  honour  in  Jerusalem. 

Then  Michael  the  Archangel  came  from  God  for  them.  But 
they  said : 4 We  wdll  not  go,  until  we  have  fulfilled  the  promise 
which  we  made  to  our  preceptor,  under  our  oaths  on  the  Gospel 
of  Christ’.  4 Go’,  said  the  angel,  4 and  tell  him  that  he  has  still 
three  years  and  a half  to  live,  and  that  he  goes  to  Hell  for  all 
eternity,  after  the  sentence  of  the  day  of  judgment’. 

44  ‘Tell  us’,  said  they,  4 wdiy  he  is  sent  to  Hell’.  4 For  three 
causes’,  said  the  angel,  4 namely,  because  of  how  much  he  in- 
terpolates the  canon;  and  because  of  the  number  of  women 
with  whom  he  has  connexion ; and  for  having  abandoned  the 
Altus*.(36) 


<M)  The  Altus.  This  was  the  celebrated  poem  or  hymn  written  by  Suint 
Colum  Cille  at  Iona,  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  when  the  messengers  of  Pope 
Gregory  came  to  him  with  the  great  cross  and  other  presents.  This  poem  is 
published  in  Colgan's  “Acta  Sanctorum",  and  is  now  (1859)  again  in  course  of 
publication,  with  notes  and  scholia,  for  the  Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtic 
Society,  under  the  editorship  of  the  liev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.JF.T  C.D. 
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lect.  rv.  “The  reason  why  he  abandoned  the  Altus”,  says  the  narra- 
' tor  of  this  singular  story,  “ was  this:  He  had  a very  good  son, 
Maehuthain  whose  name  was  Maelpatrick.  This  son  was  seized  with  a 
o carroii.  mortal  sickness ; and  the  Altus  was  seven  times  sung  around 
him,  that  he  should  not  die.  This  was,  however,  of  no  avail 
for  them,  as  the  son  died  forthwith.  Maehuthain  then  said  that 
he  would  never  again  sing  the  Altus,  as  he  did  not  see  that  God 
honoured  it.  But”,  continues  the  narrator,  “ it  was  not  in  dis- 
honour of  the  Altus  that  God  did  not  restore  his  son  to  health,  - 
but  because  he  chose  that  the  youth  should  be  among  the  family 
of  Ileaven,  rather  than  among  the  people  of  Earth. 

“ Maehuthain  had  then  been  seven  years  without  singing  the 
Altus. 

44  After  this  his  three  former  pupils  came  to  talk  to  Mael-  ». 
snthain , in  the  forms  of  white  doves,  and  he  bade  them  a 
hearty  welcome.  ‘ Tell  me’,  said  he,  * what  shall  be  the  length 
of  my  life,  and  if  I shall  receive  the  Heavenly  reward’.  ‘ You 
have , said  they,  4 three  years  to  live,  and  you  go  to  Hell  for 
ever  then’.  ‘ What  should  I go  to  Hell  for?’  said  he.  ‘For 
three  causes’,  said  they ; and  they  related  to  him  the  three  causes 
that  we  have  already  mentioned.  4 It  is  not  true  that  I shall  go 
to  Hell’,  said  he,  4 for  those  three  vices  that  are  mine  this  dav, 
shall  not  be  mine  even  this  dav,  nor  shall  they  be  mine  from 
this  time  forth,  for  I will  abandon  these  vices,  and  God  will  for- 
give me  for  them,  as  He  Himself  hath  promised,  when  He  said : 
“Iinpictas  impii  in  quacumque  hora  conversus  fuerit  non  nocebit 
ei”  [Ezek.,  xxxiii.  12.]  (The  impiety  of  the  impious,  in  what- 
ever hour  he  shall  be  turned  from  it,  shall  not  injure  him.)  I 
will  put  no  sense  of  my  own  into  the  canons,  but  such  as  I 
shall  find  in  the  divine  books.  1 will  perform  an  hundred 
genuflections  every  day.  Seven  years  have  I been  without  sing- 
ing the  Altus,  and  now  I will  sing  the  Altus  seven  times  every 
night  while  I live ; and  I will  keep  a three  days’  fast  every  week. 

Go  you  now  to  Heaven’,  said  he,  4 and  come  on  the  day  of  my 
death  to  tell  me  the  result’.  * We  will  come’,  said  they;  and 
the  three  of  them  departed  as  they  came,  first  leaving  a blessing 
with  him,  and  receiving  a blessing  from  him. 

“ On  the  day  of  his  death  the  three  came  in  the  same  forms, 
and  they  saluted  him,  and  he  returned  their  salutation,  and  said 
to  them:  4 Is  my  life  the  same  before  God  that  it  was  on  the  for- 
mer day  that  ye  came  to  talk  to  me?’  4 It  is  not,  indeed,  the 
same’,  said  they,  4 for  we  were  shown  vour  place  in  Heaven,  and 
we  are  satisfied  with  its  goodness.  We  have  come,  as  we  pro- 
mised, for  you,  and  come  now  you  with  us  to  the  place  which 
is  prepared  for  you,  that  you  may  be  in  the  presence  of  God, 
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and  in  the  unity  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  hosts  of  Heaven, 
till  the  day  of  judgment’. 

“ There  were  then  assembled  about  him  many  priests  and 
ecclesiastics,  and  he  was  anointed,  and  his  pupils  parted  not 
from  him  until  they  all  went  to  Heaven  together.  And  it  is 
this  good  mans  manuscripts  (“  screptra”)  that  are  in  Inisfullen, 
in  the  church,  still”. 

This  singular,  and,  undoubtedly,  very  old  legend,  offers  to 
our  minds  many  interesting  subjects  of  consideration ; amongst 
which,  not  the  least  remarkable  is  that  of  this  early  pilgrimage 
from  Ireland  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  these  points,  however,  we 
shall  not  dwell  at  present,  farther  than  to  observe  that  the  story 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  reputation  for  learning  enjoyed  by 
Maehuthain , and  also  of  the  belief  that  manuscripts  compiled  by 
his  hand  were  to  be  found  in  Inisfallen  at  his  death. 

Whether  by  the  word  “ Screptra”,  thus  mentioned,  is  meant 
a single  volume,  or  a collection  of  writings  constituting  a library, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  We  find  the  word  used  in  the 
account  of  the  burning  of  the  Teach  Screptra , or  House  of  Wri- 
tings, of  Armagh  (a.d.  1020)  ; and  in  that  of  the  collection  of 
MSS.  of  O' Cuimfay  the  largest  known  to  exist  in  Ireland  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (1416). 

There  has  always  existed  in  the  south  of  Ireland  a tradition 
that  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  were  originally  composed  by 
Maehuthain  ; and  a similar  statement  is  made  by  Edward 
O’Reilly  in  his  Irish  writers. 

Taking  into  account  the  acknowledged  learning  of  O’Carroll, 
the  character  of  his  mind,  his  own  station,  and  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  him  by  his  association  with  the  chief  monarch  of 
Erinn,  there  is  certainly  no  improbability  in  connecting  him 
with  the  composition  of  these  annals ; and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  either  the  original  projector  of 
them,  or  that  he  enlarged  the  more  meagre  outlines  of  ecclesi- 
astical events  kept  in  the  Monastery  of  Inisfallen,  as  probably 
in  most  others,  into  a general  historic  work. 

Of  the  continuations  of  these  annals,  in  the  two  centuries 
subsequent  to  Maehuthain , down  to  the  year  1215,  little  is 
known.  Unfortunately  no  genuine  copy  of  this  important 
body  of  annals  is  now  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  and  we  must 
therefore  draw  from  the  description  of  Dr.  O’Conor. 

A compilation  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  by  John 
O’Mulconry,  has  also  received  the  name  of  Annals  of  Inisfallen. 
Why  they  have  been  thus  named  is  not  sufficiently  clear;  but 
any  notice  that  we  shall  take  of  them  must  be  reserved  for 
another  occasion. 


I.ECT.  IV. 

Of  the 
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Of  tho 
Asxalm  of 
IX[SFA1.LKX. 


The  Bodleian  Library  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  is  a 
quarto  MS.  on  parchment,  it  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  O'Conor, 
under  the  No.  04,  in  the  Stowe  Catalogue  [Vol.  I.,  p.  202] : 

“ It  contains  fifty-seven  leaves,  of  which  the  three  first  are 
considerably  damaged,  and  the  fourth  partly  obliterated.  Some 
leaves  also  are  missing  at  the  beginning.  In  its  present  state, 
the  first  treats  of  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs  down  to  the 
sixth,  where  the  title  is — 4 Hie  incipit  Rcgnum  Graecorum’.  At 
the  end  of  this  leaf  another  chapter  begins  thus — 4 Hie  incipit 
Sexta  artas  Mundi’.  The  leaves  follow  in  due  order  from  folio 
nine  to  the  end  of  folio  thirty-six,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are 
several  blanks  after  this.  On  the  fortieth  leaf  two  lines  occur 
in  Ogham  characters,  which  have  been  thus  deciphered  [by  Dr. 
O’Conor] — 4 Nemo  honoratur  sine  mimmo,  nullus  amatur . 
Towards  the  end  the  writing  varies  considerably,  and  is  un- 
questionably more  recent  and  barbarous. 

44  Indeed  ",  adds  Dr.  O’Conor,  44  the  latter  part  of  this  valu- 
able MS.,  from  folio  thirty-six,  where  the  division  of  each  page 
into  three  columns  ceases,  and  where  a leaf  is  missing,  appears 
to  be  written  by  a more  recent  hand ; so  that  from  inspection 
it  might  be  argued,  that  the  real  original  ended  with  the  year 
1130,  and  that  the  remainder  has  been  added  by  different 
Abbots  of  Inisfallen  afterwards.  Down  to  1130,  the  initials 
are  rudely  adorned  and  coloured,  and  the  writing  is  elegant; 
but  from  thence  to  the  end,  there  is  no  attempt  at  any  species 
of  ornament,  and  the  writing  declines  from  barbarous  to  more 
barbarous  still,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  end.  The 
last  leaf  is  the  fifty-seventh  of  the  manuscript,  and  ends  with 
the  year  1319. 

44  The  few  scattered  notices  relative  to  the  pagan  history  of 
Ireland,  which  are  occasionally  introduced  and  synchronized 
with  the  universal  history  in  the  first  leaves  of  this  chronicle, 
have  been  carefully  collated  and  published  in  the  4 Rerum  Hiber- 
nicarum’,  vol.  I.,  and  from  a collation  of  these  fragments  with 
those  preserved  in  the  same  manner  by  Tighemach,  it  is  very 
clear  that  both  are  founded  on  a common  source,  since  several 
of  the  quotations  and  several  sentences  are  exactly  in  the  same 
words.  What  this  common  source  was,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
define.  Tighemach  quotes  a great  number  of  Irish  authors 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 

44  The  following  account  of  this  MS.  is  given  by  Innes,  who 
saw  it  when  it  was  preserved  in  the  Duke  of  Chandos"  library” — 
[I  still  quote  the  author  of  the  Stowe  Catalogue.]  44  In  the 
same  Chandos  library  are  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  and  Tigher- 
nach.  These,  indeed,  want  some  leaves  in  the  beginning  and 
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elsewhere,  and  begin  only  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  j.ect.  iv. 
Great.  But  till  St.  Patrick’s  time,  they  treat  chiefly  of  the  ()f 
general  history  of  the  world.  The  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  in  a*>?au of 
the  same  library,  contain  a short  account  of  the  history  of  the  lM!"r‘u,LEK- 
world  in  general,  and  very  little  of  Ireland  till  the  year  430, 
where  the  author  properly  begins  (at  folio  nine)  a clironicle  of 
Ireland,  thus — ‘ LaogairS  Mac  Neil  regnavit  annis  xxiv.’,  and 
thenceforward  it  contains  a short  chronicle  of  Ireland  to  1318. 

These  three  manuscript  chronicles,  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  Tigher- 
nach,  and  Inisfallen,  are  written  in  Irish  characters,  and  in  the 
Irish  language  intermixed  with  Latin.  They  were  formerly 
collected,  with  many  other  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  Ireland, 
by  Sir  J.  Ware,  and  came  first  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
then  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

“ To  all  this  account  by  Innes”,  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  “ the 
compiler  of  this  catalogue,  after  a most  patient  examination, 
willingly  subscribes.  lie  only  adds,  what  escaped  Innes,  that 
this  MS  is  not  all  in  one  hand,  nor  ail  the  work  of  one  author”. 


In  the  same  manuscript  as  that  which  contains  the  Annals  of  °*  or 
Inisfallen,  there  is  a copy  of  those  known  as  the  Annals  of  bvtlb. 
Boyle,  of  which  I shall  have  to  say  something  in  a future  lec- 
ture in  correction  of  the  mistakes  of  Dr.  O’Conor  and  others, 
as  to  the  name  thus  attributed  to  the  annals  in  question.  No 
copy  of  these  annals  exists  in  Ireland;  and  I must  again  quote 
Dr.  O'Conor  /or  a brief  notice  of  the  Bodleian  MS. 

“ The  ancient  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  founded  by  St. 
Columba,  and  called  Eas-mac-n-Eirc,  a name  which  it  derived 
from  its  pleasant  situation,  near  a cataract,  about  a mile  from 
where  the  river  Boyle  discharges  itself  into  Loch  Cci.  The 
Cistercian  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  founded,  not  exactly  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  monastery,  but  not  far  from  it,  in  the  year  1101. 

“ The  writers  on  Irish  antiquities  frequently  confound  the 
Annals  of  Boyle  with  the  Annals  of  Connacht.  To  prevent 
mistakes  of  this  kind,  we  must  observe,  that  the  manuscript  in 
the  Cotton  Library  (Titus  A,  xxv.),  quarto,  part  on  paper, 
part  on  parchment,  and  consisting  of  138  leaves  of  both,  is  the 
original  from  which  this  Stowe  copy  was  transcribed.  The 
first  article  of  that  MS.  is  on  parchment,  and  is  entitled — 

‘ Annales  Monastcrii  de  Buellio  in  Hibernia’.  It  is  part  in 
Irish,  part  in  Latin,  beginning  from  the  Creation;  treating 
briefly  of  universal  history  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
from  thence  of  Irish  history  down  to  1253”. 

It  is  to  be„  regretted  that  we  have  no  means  of  fixing,  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  the  period  at  which  the  Annals  of 
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Inisfallen,  or  those  here  called  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  were 
composed.  The  difficulty  is  rcferrible,  not  to  anv  paucity  of 
authors  in  the  centuries  to  which  they  are  usually  a.ssigned, 
but  rather  to  the  impossibility  of  fixing  upon  any  one  out  of 
the  hosts  of  writers  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  to  whom 
their  compilation  may  be  with  tolerable  certainty  attributed. 

With  regard  to  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  there  is,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  a high  degree  of  probability,  that  some  body  of  records 
was  compiled  by  O’Carroll  in  his  time ; but  we  do  not  know  who 
continued  them  in  the  two  following  centuries.  Less  is  unfortu- 
nately  to  be  ascertained  about  the  Annals  called  those  of  Boyle. 
The  periods,  however,  within  which  the  compilation  of  both  may 
be  comprised,  were  very  fertile  in  men  of  learning,  as  will  suf- 
ficientlv  appear  from  the  following  list,  which  comprises  but  a 
few  only  of  the  more  remarkable  historic  writers  of  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
Annals  of  Tighernach  and  that  of  the  next  body  of  historic 
records  which  we  shall  have  to  notice.  They  are  selected  from 
the  very  numerous  writers  whose  deaths  are  recorded  by  the 
Four  Masters,  in  almost  every  year  of  this  period. 

a.d.  1136.  Died  Maelisa  Mac  Maelcoluim , the  chief  keeper 
of  the  calendar  at  Armagh,  and  the  chief  topographical  surveyor 
and  librarian  of  that  see.  In  the  same  year  died  Neidhe  O’Mul- 
conroy,  the  historian. 

a.d.  1168.  Died  Flannagan  O' Dubhtliaigh  [or  O’DufTy],  a 
bishop  and  chief  professor  of  the  men  of  Ireland,  in  history, 
genealogy,  eloquence,  and  every  species  of  knowledge  known 
to  man  in  his  time.  lie  died  at  Cunga  [or  Cong] , in  Connacht. 

a.d.  1232.  Died  Tipraite  O'Braoin  [or  O Breen],  a man 
deeply  learned  in  theology  and  in  law.  He  was  successor  of 
Saint  Coman  of  Roscommon,  and  died  in  Inis  Clothrann  on  his 
pilgrimage. 

a.d.  1279.  Giolla  Iosa  Mor  Mac  Firbis,  one  of  the  chief 
historians  of  Tir  Fiachra , or  North-western  Connacht,  died. 

[This  author,  we  are  well  aware,  was  succeeded  by  a line  of 
historians  and  chroniclers  of  his  own  family,  ending  with  the 
learned  Dubhaltach  (or  Duald)  Mac  Firbis,  in  the  year  1668.] 
a.d.  1372.  Died  Shane  O’Dugan,  a distinguished  poet  and 
historian  of  Connacht,  whose  poems  on  the  Cycles,  Calendar, 
Epact,  Dominical  Letter,  Golden  Number,  etc.,  are  so  well 


known. 

a.d.  1376.  Conor  O'Beaghan  and  Ceallach  Mac  Curtin,  the 
two  chief  historians  of  Thomond,  died.  John  O'Rnatmidh 
[or  O’Rooney],  chief  poet  to  Magcnis,  died.  Melaghlin  O’Mul- 
vany,  chief  poet  and  historian  to  O’Cane,  died.  Donogh  Mac 
Firbis,  a good  historian  of  Connacht,  died. 
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a.d.  1390.  Duibhgenn  O’Duigenan,  chief  historian  of  East 
Connaught,  died. 

a.d.  1398.  David  O’Duigenan,  chief  historian  to  the  Mac 
Dermots,  etc.,  a man  of  all  science  and  knowledge,  and  a wealthy 
Brugaidh  [or  farmer],  died. 

a.d.  1400.  Gregory,  the  son  of  Tanaidhe  O'Mulconry,  chief 
chronicler  to  the  Siol  Muiredhaidh  [or  O'Conors  of  Connacht], 
and  a master  in  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  was  accidentally 
killed  by  William  Mac  David,  who  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  126  cows  for  the  act. 

a.d.  1405.  [We  have  already  noticed  the  death  of  Augus- 
tin M‘Grady,  the  continuator  of  Tighemach  at  this  date.] 

Giolla  nci  Natmh  O'Huidhrin,  a native  of  Leinster,  who  died 
a.d.  1420,  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  historical  poems 
and  tracts.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  his  well  known 
Irish  topographical  poem. 

Among  his  other  compositions  are,  first,  a tract  and  poem  on 
the  names,  reigns,  and  deaths  of  the  Assyrian  emperors,  from 
Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  synchronizing  them  with  the  monarchs 
of  Erinn,  from  its  earliest  reported  colonization  down  to  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Muineaman , in  the  year  of  the  world 
3872.  Second,  a tract  on  the  names  and  length  of  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  the  Modes,  from  Arbactus  to  Astyagcs,  and  of  the 
corresponding  monarchs  of  Eriim,  from  the  abovementioned 
Muineaman  to  Nuada  Finnfdil , in  the  year  of  the  world  4238. 
Third,  a tract  or  poem  on  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  Chal- 
dean kings,  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Baltazar,  and  the  corres- 
ponding monarchs  of  Erinn,  from  the  abovementioned  Nuada 
to  Lugkaidh  larrdonn , in  the  year  of  the  world  4320,  etc.  And 
thus  he  goes  on  with  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  emperors 
in  succession,  and  the  succession  of  the  contemporary  monarchs 
of  Erinn,  down  to  Theodosius  and  Ldoghairt  Mac  Neill,  who 
was  monarch  of  Erinn  when  Saint  Patrick  came  in  a.d.  432. 


EECT.  t*. 


Of  Gilla 
na  Xaemh 
O'  Huidhrin. 


The  Annals  of  Senait  (pron:  “ Shanat”)  Mac  Manus,  com-  0r  the 
raonly  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  form  the  next  great  0F 
body  of  national  records  which  we  have  to  consider ; and  from 
the  preceding  list  of  writers,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Tigher- 
nach,  it  will  be  apparent,  that  abundant  materials  must  have 
been  accumulated  in  this  long  interval,  which  lay  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  compiler. 

Of  these  annals  there  are  five  copies  known  to  exist  at  pre- 
sent— one  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  written  on  vel- 
lum, and  classed  as  Rawlinson,  489;  a second  (only  a small 
fragment),  in  the  British  Museum,  classed  Clarendon,  36;  a 
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third  (also  but  a small  fragment),  in  the  same  museum,  written 
on  paper,  and  classed  Ayscough,  49 — 4795  ; a fourth,  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  written  on  vellum,  and 
classed  H.  1.  8;  and  a fifth  copy,  on  paper,  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College  (E.  3.  20),  which,  however,  extends  only  to 
a.d.  6G5.37 

The  reason  why  these  annals  arc  called  the  Annals  of 
Senait  Mac  Maghnma  is,  because  they  were  originally  com- 

5iled  by  Cathal  Mac  Guire,  whose  Clann  or  Chieftain  title  was 
lac  Maghnma , and  whose  residence  and  property  lay  chiefly 
in  the  Island  of  Senait  (pron : “ ShanaU),  in  Loch  Erne,  be- 
tween the  modern  Counties  of  Donegall  and  Fermanagh;  and 
it  was  in  this  island  that  the  annals  were  written.  They  have 
received  the  arbitrary  name  of  Annals  of  Ulster,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  compiled  in  Ulster,  and  relate  more  to  the 
affairs  of  Ulster  than  to  those  of  any  of  the  other  provinces. 

The  death  of  the  original  compiler  is  recorded  by  his  con- 
tinuator  in  these  annals,  at  the  year  1498,  in  a passage  of 
which  the  following  is  a strict  translation.  [See  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  XLIL] 

“ Anno  Domini  1498.  A great  mournful  news  throughout 
all  Ireland  this  year,  namely  the  following:  Mac  Manus  Ma- 
guire died  this  year,  i.e.,  Cathal  dg  ( Cathal , — pron : “ Cahal’’, — 
the  younger),  the  son  of  Cathal,  son  of  Cathal , son  of  Giolla- 
Patrick,  son  of  Matthew,  etc.  He  was  a Biatach  (or  Hospi- 
taller), at  Seanadh,  a canon  chorister  at  Armagh,  and  dean  in 
the  bishopric  of  Clogher;  Dean  of  Lough  Erne,  and  Rector 
of  Inis  Caein , in  Lough  Erne;  and  the  representative  of  a 
bishop  for  fifteen  years  before  his  death.  He  was  a precious 
stone,  a bright  gem,  a luminous  star,  a casket  of  wisdom ; a 
fruitful  branch  of'  the  canons,  and  a fountain  of  charity,  meek- 
ness, and  mildness,  a dove  in  purity  of  heart,  and  a turtledove 
in  chastity ; the  person  to  whom  the  learned,  and  the  poor,  and 
the  destitute  of  Ireland  were  most  thankful ; one  who  was  full 
of  grace  and  of  wisdom  in  every  science  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  law,  divinity,  physic,  and  pfiilosophv,  and  in  all  the  Gaedhlic 
sciences ; and  one  who  made,  gathered,  and  collected  this  book 
from  many  other  books.  He  died  of  the  Galar  Breac  [the 
small  poxj  on  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  the  month  of  April, 
being  Friday,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  And  let  every 
person  who  shall  read  and  profit  by  tills  book,  pray  for  a 
blessing”  on  that  soul  of  Mac  Manus”. 


(37 > I may  mention  that  a sixth  copy  was  made  by  myself  in  1841,  for  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  from  the  vellum  copy  in  T.C.D.,  with  all  the  contractions 
expanded  in  full. 
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Harris,  in  his  edition  of  Ware’s  Irish  Writers,  p.  90,  has  lect.  iv. 
the  following  notice  of  this  remarkable  man.  thu 

“ Charles  [the  Gaedlilic  name  Cathal  is  often  so  translated  annals  of 
in  English]  Maguire,  a native  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  Ul8TKB‘ 
Canon  of  the  Church  of  Armagh  (and  Dean  of  Clogher),  was 
an  eminent  divine,  philosopher,  and  historian,  and  writ  Annales 
Hiberuicae  to  his  time.  They  are  often  called  Annales  Sena- 
tenscs,  from  a place  called  Senat-Mac-Magnus,  in  the  County  of 
Fermanagh,  where  the  author  writ  them,  and  oftener  Annales 
Ultonienses,  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  because  they  are  cliiefly 
taken  up  in  relating  the  affairs  of  that  province.  They  begin 
anno  444,  and  are  carried  down  by  the  author  to  his  death,  in 
1498;  but  they  were  afterwards  continued  by  Rodcric  Cassidy 
to  the  year  1541.  Our  author  writ  also  a book,  intitled,  Aen- 
gusius  Auctus,  or  the  Martyrology  of  Aengus  enlarged ; wherein 
from  Marian  Gorman,  and  other  writers,  fie  adds  such  saints  as 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  composition  of  Aengus.  He  died 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  1498,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age”. 

Seanadh , or  Senait,  where  these  annals  were  compiled,  and 
from  which,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  often  called  Annales 
Senatenscs,  was  the  ancient  name  of  an  island  situated  in  the 
Upp  er  Lough  Erne,  between  the  modem  baronies  of  Maghera- 
stephana  and  Clonawlcy,  in  the  Comity  of  Fennanagh.  It  is 
called  Ballymacmanus  Island  in  various  deeds  and  leases,  and 
by  the  natives  of  Clonawlcy,  who  speak  the  Irish  language ; but 
it  has  lately  received  the  fancy  name  of  Belle  Isle.  [Sec  Note 
in  O’Donovan’s  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1498.] 

After  the  death  of  Mac  Maghnusa,  the  annals  were  continued 
by  Ruaidhridhc  O'Caiside,  or  Rory  O’Cassidy,  down  to  the  year 
1537,  or  1541,  according  to  Ware.  They  were  continued  after 
this  ( I mean  the  Dublin  copy)  by  some  other  persons,  probably 
the  O’Luinins,  down  to  the  year  1604,  where  they  now  end. 

I say  probably  by  the  O’Luinins,  because  the  Dublin  copy  was 
transcribed  by  Ruaidhriyhe,  or  Rory  O’Luinin,  as  appears 
from  two  insertions  which  occur  in  that  volume  in  a blank 
space,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1373.  The  first  is  written  in  a 
good  hand,  as  old  at  least  as  the  year  1600,  in  the  following 
words:  44  Let  every  one  who  reads  this  little  bit, bestow  a bles- 
sing on  the  soul  of  the  man  that  wrote  it”.  And  this  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  these  words : 44  It  is  fitter  to  bestow  it  on 
the  soul  of  Rory  OLuinin , who  wrote  the  book  well”.  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIII.] 

From  another  note  wliich  is  written  in  this  copy,  in  the  lower 
margin  of  folio  35,  col.  a,  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  this 
latter  note  was  engaged  in  making  a transcript  of  the  volume 
at  the  time,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  he  was. 
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The  O’Luinins  [the  name  is  now  sometimes  Anglicised  Lyne- 
gar]  were  physicians,  historians,  and  genealogists,  chiefly  to  the 
MacGuires  of  Fermanagh,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  One  of  that  family,  named  Gillapatrick  O'JLui- 
nin,  of  Ard  O' Luinin,  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh,  chief 
chronicler  to  MacGuirc,  assisted  the  friar  Michael  O’Clery,  the 
chief  of  the  “ Four  Masters”,  in  the  compilation  of  the  Leabliar 
Gabhala  (or  Book  of  Invasions  and  Monarchical  Successions  of 
Erinn),  for  Brian  Ruadh  MacGuire,  first  Baron  of  Iniskillen,  in 
the  year  1630  or  1631. 

“ The  Bodleian  MS.  (Rawlinson,  489)  is  called  the  original 
copy  of  those  annals”,  says  Dr.  O’Conor,  “ because,  it  is  the 
matrix  of  all  the  copies  now  known  to  exist.  But  it  is  not 
meant  that  there  were  not  older  manuscripts,  from  which  Cathal 
Maguire  collected  and  transcribed,  before  the  year  1498. 

“ Nicolson  says  that  the  Ulster  Annals  begin  at  444,  and  end, 
not  at  1041,  as  the  printed  catalogues  of  our  MSS.  assert,  but  at 
1541.  Mr.  Edward  Llhwyd  [the  celebrated  Welch  antiqua- 
rian] mentions  a cony  of  these  annals  which  he  calls  Senatenses, 
which  he  had  from  Mr.  John  Conry,  written  on  vellum  in  a fair 
character,  but  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end,  for  it  begins, 
says  he,  at  the  year  454,  ten  years  later  than  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos’,  and  ends  several  years  sooner,  at  1492. 

“ The  truth  is,  as  stilted  in  the  Rerum  Hibernicarum,  vol.  1., 
that  neither  Maguire  nor  Cassidi  was  the  author  of  these  annals, 
but  only  the  collector.  Augustin  Magriadan  had  preceded  both 
in  the  same  task,  and  continued  to  his  own  time,  says  Ware, 
the  chronicle,  which  the  monks  of  his  monastery  in  the  island 
of  All  Saints,  in  the  Shannon,  had  commenced;  and  he  died 
in  1405. 

“ We  have  seen  that  MacGraidagh  w’as  in  all  probability  the 
eontinuator  of  Tighernach ; but  I know  of  no  reason  for  assign- 
ing to  him  any  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

“ In  the  Bodleian  MS.  (Rawlinson,  489),  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Chandos  MS.,  four  folios  are  missing  after  the 
leaf  paged  50.  That  leaf  concludes  with  the  seventh  line  of  the 
year  1131,  and  the  next  leaf  (numbered  55)  begins  with  the 
conclusion  of  1155,  so  that  there  is  an  hiatus  of  24  years.  The 
copy  now  before  us  concludes  with  the  year  1131,  where  that 
hiatus  occurs. 

“ The  first  page  of  the  Oxford  MS.  is  nearly  obliterated.  By 
some  unaccountable  barbarity  the  engraved  seal  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  pasted  over  the  written  page,  so  as  to  efface  all  the  writ- 
ing underneath:  the  words  which  are  illegible  there  have 
been  restored  in  this  Stowe  transcript,  by  the  aid  of  the  copy  in 
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the  British  Museum,  which  is  imperfect  and  interpolated,  lect.  iv. 
The  folios  of  the  original  Bodleian  are  paged  from  1 to  134, 
in  modern  Arabics,  and  they  are  rightly  paged  down  to  the  annals  op 

Ulster. 


termediate  leaves  have  been  lost,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascer- 
tain. Folio  66  is  erroneously  paged  67,  as  if  one  leaf  were 
missing  there,  which  is  not  the  case.  Folio  70  is  paged  80,  as 
if  ten  leaves  were  missing,  whereas  not  one  is  lost.  One  folio 
is  missing  from  the  year  1303  to  1315  inclusive,  and  the  pag- 
ing is  then  incorrect  to  the  end.  In  its  present  state  the  folios 
of  this  MS.  arc  precisely  T2G. 

44  We  must  l>e  cautious”,  continues  Dr.  O'Conor,  “in  assert- 
ing that  the  whole  of  this  MS.  was  written  by  one  person,  or 
at  one  time.  Down  to  952,  the  ink  and  characters  are  uniform, 
but  then  a finer  style  of  writing  follows  down  to  1001. 

44  When  the  transcriber  comes  to  999,  he  states  on  the  op- 
posite margin,  that  really  this  was  the  year  of  our  sera  1000 ; 
for  that  the  Ulster  Annals  precede  the  common  tera  by  one  year, 
— a clear  proof  that  the  transcriber  was  not  the  compiler  or 
author;  for  this  note  is  in  the  same  ink  and  characters  with  the 
text.  lie  annexes  the  same  remark  frequently  to  the  subse- 
quent years;  as  at  1000,  where  he  says,  alias  1001. 

44  It  is  remarkable  that  these  are  uniform  in  antedating 
the  Christian  an*a  bv  one  year  only,  down  to  the  folio  numbered 
68.  year  1263,  and  that  there,  instead  of  preceding  our  acra  by 
only  one  year,  they  precede  by  two;  so  that  the  year  1265  is 
really  1264,  as  stated  on  the  margin  in  Ware’s  hand:  this 
precedence  of  two  years  is  regular  to  1270.  From  thence  to 
1284,  the  advance  is  of  three  years;  from  1284,  the  advance  is 
of  four  years,  down  to  1303,  which  is  really  1307.  Then  a 
folio  is  missing  which  has  been  evidently  cut  out,  and  we  pass 
on  to  1313,  which  is  marked  by  Ware  on  the  margin  1316,  an 
advance  only  of  three  years.  This  advance  of  three  years 
continues  from  that  to  1366,  which  is  marked  on  the  margin  by 
W are  1370,  an  advance  of  four  years  again,  which  continues  to 
1379,  where  the  following  note  is  in  Ware’s  hand: — ‘ From  this 
year  1379,  the  computation  of  years  is  well  collected’. 

“It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer  of  tliis  latter  part  of  the 
Ulster  Annals,  who  thus  antedates  even  the  latter  ages  of  the 
Christian  sera,  must  be  very  different  from  the  writer  of  the 
first  part  down  to  the  year  1263. 

“Johnston  has  published  Extracts  from  aVersion,  part  Eng- 
lish and  part  Latin,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  he  has  in- 


year 1131,  after  which  four  leaves  arc  missing  down  to  the 
year  1156.  The  leaf  containing  the  first  part  of  1131,  is  rightly 
paged  51,  and  the  next  is  rightly  paged  55.  How  the  lour  in- 
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iv.  serted  in  liis  ‘ Antiquitates  Celto-Normannicae’,  Copenhagen, 
4to,  1786,  p.  57.  Of  this  version  he  says  very  truly,  that  the  lan- 
or  guage  is  extremely  barbarous ; that  it  is  often  hard  to  discover 
whether  the  transcriber  means  the  Scots,  Me  Ercs,  Dalriad, 
Cruachne , Athacliuth  of  Ireland,  or  the  Scots,  Me  Ercs,  Dal* 
riedae,  Cruithne , and  Alacluoith  of  Britain;  that  it  is  with  great 
diffidence  that  he  ventures  to  print  these  extracts,  and  that 
his  principal  inducement  was  a hope  that  such  a specimen 
might  suggest  to  some  Irish  gentleman  the  idea  of  publishing, 
at  least,  the  more  material  parts  of  these  valuable  records, 
in  the  original. 

“ After  such  a modest  avowal,  no  man  can  find  pleasure  in 
noticing  the  many  errors  in  Mr.  Johnston's  work.  But  histo- 
rical truth  demands  that  those  errors  which  affect  the  very 
foundations  of  history,  should  be  rectified. 

“At  471,  Mr.  Johnston’s  edition  states,  ‘The  Irish  plun- 
dered the  Saxons.  Matthew,  in  the  book  of  the  Cuanac, 
says  it  was  in  472’. 

“ Now”,  continues  Dr.  O’Conor,  “ the  very  words  of  the 
original  are : ‘ Prcda  secunda  Saxonmn  de  Hibernia,  ut  alii 
dicunt,  in  isto  anno  deducta  est,  ut  Mocteus  (licit.  Sic  in 
Libro  Cuanac  inveni’.  That  is,  ‘In  471,  Ireland  was  plun- 
dered a second  time  by  the  Saxons  this  year,  as  some  say,  as 
Mocteus  says.  I found  it  so  in  the  Annals  of  Cuanac'  [sic.] — In 
Johnston's  two  short  lines  there  are  four  material  01x01-8. — First, 
he  makes  the  Irish  plunder  the  Saxons ; whereas  the  truth  is, 
that  the  Saxons  a second  time  plundered  them. — Secondly,  he 
makes  the  annals  quote  Matthew ; whereas  even  the  interpo- 
lated copy  in  the  museum  has  Mactenus:  the  original  is  pro- 
perly Mocteus,  who  was  an  Irish  writer  of  the  fifth  century. 
Thirdly,  he  makes  this  Matthew  a writer  in  the  book  of 
Cuanac. — Fourthly,  he  makes  the  book  of  Cuanac  refer  these 
transactions  to  472  ! 

“ At  473,  Johnston’s  edition  gives  only  ‘ The  Skirmish  of 
Bui' ; whereas  the  original  has  some  foreign  history  under  that 
year,  and  then  adds:  ‘ Quies  Docci  Episcopi  Sancti,  Brittonum 
Abbatis.  [The  death  of  Docci,  a holy  bishop,  Abbot  of  the 
Britons]  Dorngal  Bri-Eile  f.  Laigniu  ria  n Alill  Molt. 

The  Battle  of  Bri  Eile  was  gained  over  the  Leinster  men 
by  Alill  Molt.]’ 

“At  482,  Johnston’s  edition  has  “The  Battle  of  Oche. 
From  the  time  of  Cormac  to  this  battle,  a period  intervened 
of  206  years’. 

“ Now  here  the  original  is  strangely  perverted  and  falsified. 

“ The  words  of  the  original  are — ‘ a.d.  482 — Belliun  Oche 
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la  Lug.  mac  Laegaire  agus  le  Muircearta  mac  Erca,  in  quo  lkct.  iv. 
cecidit  Alill  Moll  [recte,  Moltl.  A Concobaro  filio  Nesse  usque 
ad  Connacum  filium  Airt  anni  cccviii.,  a Cormaco  usque  ad  hoc  ajmai*  o» 
beilum  cxvi.,  ut  Cuana  scripsit’.  [That  is,  a.d.  482 — The  Uu>TkK 
Battle  of  Oeha  by  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  Laegaire,  and  Muir- 
ceartach,  son  of  Earc,  in  which  Alill  Molt  fell.  From  Concobar, 
son  of  Nesse,  to  Connac,  son  of  Airt,  808  years.  From  Cor- 
mac  to  this  battle  116  years,  as  Cuana  has  written.] 

“ It  would  require*’,  says  Dr.  O’Conor,  “ a quarto  volume 
as  large  as  Mr.  Johnston’s  whole  work,  to  point  out  the  errors 
of  his  edition,  with  such  illustrations  as  these  unexplored  re- 
gions of  Irish  history  seem  to  require. — The  Ulster  Annals*’, 
he  continues,  “ are  written  part  in  Latin,  and  part  in  Irish,  and 
both  languages  are  so  mixed  up,  that  one  sentence  is  often  in 
words  of  both ; a circumstance  which  renders  a faithful  edition 
of  the  original  difficult.  In  some  instances  the  Irish  words  are 
few,  in  others  numerous, — in  both,  the  version  must  be  included 
in  hyphens,  to  separate  it  from  the  text.  The  author  of  this 
Catalogue  has  most  faithfully  adhered  to  the  original — tran- 
scribing the  whole  of  this,  and  of  the  preceding  MS.  from  the 
Bodleian  MS.,  Rawlinson  489,  and  inserting  literal  versions  of 
the  Irish  words  in  each  sentence,  so  as  to  preserve  not  only  the 
meaning,  but  the  manner  of  the  author,  from  the  year  481  to 
1181”. — Stowe  Catalogue,  vol.  i.,  p.  174. 

Another  copy  of  these  annals  noticed  by  Dr.  O’Conor,  “ con- 
tains”, he  says,  “117  written  folios.  This  volume  has  copious 
extracts  from  the  Bodleian  original,  from  1156  to  1308,  in- 
clusive ; and  it  has  the  merit,  also,  of  marginal  collations  with 
the  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  Clarendon,  tom.  36,  in  Ays- 
cough’s  Catalogue,  No.  4787 ; which  appears  from  this  collation 
to  be  in  many  places  interpolated.  It  has  been  collated,  also, 
with  a copy  in  the  British  Museum,  written  by  one  O’Connel, 
who  was  still  more  ignorant  than  the  former  transcriber,  as  may 
be  seen  by  inspecting  the  MS. — Ayscough,  tom.  xlix.,  4795  *. 

— Ibid.,  p.  176. 

[There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  in 
the  British  Museum — Clarendon  MS.,  vol.  xlix.,  Ayscough ’s 
Catalogue,  No.  4795;  commencing  with  the  coming  of  Palia- 
dius  into  Ireland,  a.d.  431,  and  coming  down  to  a.d.  1303  (or 
1307),  as  thus  written;  but  there  is  a defect  from  1131  to 
1156,  at  page  65.  The  writing  appears  to  be  of  Sir  James 
Ware's  time  (XVII.  Century),  and  the  Latin  of  the  original  is 
not  translated.  This  is  the  voljime  with  which  Doctor  O'Conor 
says  that  he  made  marginal  collations  of  the  above  manuscript; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  1 is  library  reference  is  wrong,  us  well 
as  that  to  the  number  in  Ayscougns  Catalogue. 
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I examined  this  translation  with  great  care,  and  I could  not 
find  any  translators  name  to  it;  no  “ one  O’Conner’.  1 tliink  it 
possible  that  the  reverend  doctor  never  saw  it.  The  Clarendon 
MS.,  xxxvi.,  British  Museum,  with  which  Dr.  O’Conor  says 
the  Stowe  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  was  collated,  is  only  a 
collection  of  short  historical  pieces,  and  extracts  from  unac- 
knowledged Annals.  The  writing  is  like  Ware’s,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  volume  i.,  No.  4787.  The  reverend  doctor  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen  this  volume  any  more  than  the  other; 
or  if’  he  did  really  sec  them,  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should 
leave  his  readers  to  believe  that  they  were  both  full  copies,  and 
written  in  the  original  Irish  hand.] 

That  the  reverend  doctor  is  quite  correct  in  these  strictures 
on  Johnston’s  publication,  he  has  given  ample  proof  here;  but 
his  own  inaccurate  readings  of  the  original  text  are  full  of  con- 
tradictions, and  are  often  as  erroneous  as  those  of  Johnston ; 
and  his  translations  and  deductions  are  as  incorrect  and  unjusti- 
fiable. And,  notwithstanding  the  respect  in  which  his  name 
and  that  of  his  more  accurate  grandfather,  the  venerable  Charles 
O’Conor  of  Belanagare,  arc  held  by  every  investigator  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  still  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  his  own  writings — as  regards  matters  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, in  his  Stowe  Catalogue,  and  in  his  Rerum  Ilibernicarum 
Scrip  to  res, — would  require  very  copious  corrections  of  the  inac- 
curacies of  text,  as  well  as  of  the  many  erroneous  translations, 
unauthorized  deductions,  and  unfounded  assumptions  which 
they  contain. 

To  return  to  the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus. 

The  volume  in  vellum  containing  the  beautiful  copy  of  these 
annals  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  commences  with 
three  leaves  which  appear  to  be  a fragment  of  a fine  copy  of 
Tighernacli  [see  Appendix,  No.  XLIV7)  After  this  the  Annals 
of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  w'hich  be^in  with  a lorn?  line  of  calends 
or  initials  of  years,  some  of  which  are  very  briefly  filled  up,  but 
without  dates,  except  occasionally  the  years  of  the  world’s  age, 
while  others  remain  totally  blank. 

These  Annals  begin  thus — “Anno  ab  Incamatione  Domini 
ccccxxxi.,  Palladius  ad  Scotos  a Celestino  urbis  Rome  Epis- 
copo,  ordinatur  Episcopus,  Actio  et  Valeriano  Coss.  Primus 
mittitur  in  lliberniam,  ut  Christum  credere  potuissent,  anno 
Thcodosii  viii.”  That  is : “ In  the  year  from  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord  four  lnmdred  and  thirty-one,  Palladius  is  ordained 
bishop  to  the  Seoti  by  Celestinci,  Bishop  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
in  the  consulship  of  Aetius  and  Valerianus.  He  was  the  first 
who  was  sent  to  Ireland,  that  they  might  believe  in  Christ,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Theodosius”. 
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44 


Anno  ecccxxxii. — Patricius  pervenit  ad  Hibemiam  in  anno  lkct.  iv. 


Theodosii  junioris,  primo  anno  Episcopatus  Sixti  xlii.,  Rom. 

Eccl.,  sic  enumcrant  Beda,  et  Marcellinus,  et  Isidorus  in  ak*al»  < 
Chronicis  suis.  in  xii.  an.  Leaqhair6  mic  Neill".  “ Anno  432 — u>TLU 
Patrick  came  to  Ireland  in  the  ninth  year  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  and  first  of  the  episcopacy  of  Sixtus,  the  forty- 
second  Bishop  of  Rome,  so  Bede  and  Marcellinus  and  Isidore 
enumerate  them  in  their  Chronicles,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Laeghaire  Mac  Neill”. 

“ Anno  ccccxxxiv.  Prima  preda  Saxonum  in  Hibernia. 

“ Anno  ccccxxxv.  Mors  Breasail  regis  Lagenia*. 

“ Anno  ccccxxxvi.  Vel  hie  mors  Breasail”. 

“ Vels”,  or  aliases,  occur  very  frequently  in  the  early  part  of 
these  annals,  but  they  are  generally  written  in  a later  and  in- 
ferior hand.  Doctor  O’Conor  notices  them  in  the  Bodleian 
copy,  but  has  not  observed  whether  they  are  written  in  the  ori- 
ginal hand  or  not. 

The  following  additional  early  notices  are  interesting. 

“ Anno  437.  Finbar  Mac  Hui  Bardene  [a  Saint]  died. 

“Anno  ccccxxxviii.  Chronicon  Magnum  Scriptum  est”. 

This  was  the  Seanchas  Mar,  or  great  law  compilation,  re- 
ferred to  in  my  former  lecture. 

“ Anno  ccccxxxix.  Secundinus,  Auxilius,  et  Iseminus  mit- 
tuntur  Episcopi  ipsi  in  Hibemiam,  in  auxilium  Patricii  ”. 

It  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  that  these  an  - 
nals begin  to  notice  more  than  two  or  three  events,  often  merely 
of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Not  even  the  early  battles  with 
the  Danes  are  given  with  any  tiling  more  than  the  simple  record 
of  the  fact,  and  the  chief  persons  concerned,  or  the  names  of 
those  who  fell  on  such  occasions.  Nor  is  it  until  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century  that  they  commence  to  group  events,  and 
narrate  them  to  any  considerable  extent  ; but  after  the  year 
1000,  they  become  diffuse  enough,  if  not  in  narrative,  at  least 
in  the  mention  of  distinct  events,  and  sometimes  in  both,  par- 
ticularly as  we  approach  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  book  is  written  on  fine  strong  vellum,  large  folio  size, 
and  in  a very  line  style  of  penmanship. 

There  is  a loss  of  forty-eight  years  between  the  years  1115  and 
1 lt>3,  the  beginning  of  the  former  and  conclusion  of  the  latter 
only  remaining.  There  is  another  defect  between  the  years  1373 
and  1379 ; and  the  volume  ends  imperfectly  with  the  year  1504. 

The  whole  manuscript  volume,  in  its  present  condition, 
consists  of  121  folios  or  242  pages;  the  first  folio  being  paged 
12,  and  the  last  144,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  are  11 
folios,  or  twenty-two  pages,  lost  at  the  beginning,  and  12  folios, 
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or  24  pages  more,  deficient  between  the  years  1115  and  11(53. 
The  missing  years  between  1373  and  1379  do  not  interrupt 
the  pagination,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were 
lost  from  the  original  MS.  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  of  which 
this  part  of  the  MS.  is  but  a transcript.  The  first  tliree  folios 
are,  I believe,  a portion  of  the  Annals  of  Tinker  nach.  The 
third  leaf  belongs  to  neither  compilation.  The  fourth  leal' 
begins  the  MS.  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster.  [See  Appendix,  No. 

xLrv\] 

Throughout  this  MS.  the  annals  have  the  year  of  our  Lord 
prefixed  to  them,  but  they  are  antedated  by  one  year.  This  error 
is,  however,  generally  corrected  in  a later  hand  throughout  the 
volume. 

Throughout  the  earlier  portion  especially  of  these  Annals  of 
Ulster,  the  text  is  a mixture  of  Gaedhlic  and  Latin,  sometimes 
being  written  partly  in  the  one  language  and  partly  in  the 
other. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  throughout  the  entire  MS. 
blank  spaces  had  been  left  by  the  original  scribe  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  and  that  in  these  spaces  there  have  been  added  by  a 
later  hand  several  events,  and  aliases  or  corrections  of  dates. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  Dr.  O’Conor’s  remarks  in  the 
Stowe  Catalogue,  that  the  copy  which  Bishop  Nicholson  des- 
cribed, in  his  work  called  “ Nicholsons  Irish  Library”,  was 
carried  down  to  the  year  1541,  whilst  the  Dublin  copy  in  its 
present  state  ends  with  1504.  [See  Nicholsons  Irish  Library, 
p.  37.]  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  be  certain  that 
this  is  the  identical  volume  or  copy  of  the  same  Annals  men- 
tioned by  him  in  his  Appendix  (G;  p.  243).  [See  discussion 
on  the  Annals  o £ Loch  Ce;  infra.] 


It  may  seem  that  I have  dwelt  with  too  much  prolixity  on 
the  technical  details  of  the  Annals  hitherto  considered;  but 
I believe  their  importance  fully  warrants  this.  They  form  the 
great  framework  around  which  the  fabric  of  our  history  is  yet 
to  be  built  up.  The  copies  of  them  which  now  remain  arc  un  - 
fortunately all  imperfect  and  widely  separated,  in  different  libra- 
ries and  MSS.  collections ; and  in  the  critical  examination  of 
them  (short  as  such  an  examination  must  be  in  lectures  such 
as  the  present),  and  the  collation  of  all  the  evidences  we 
can  bring  together  about  them,  I believe  that  I am  doing  good 
service  to  the  future  historian  of  Ireland. 
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[Delivered  Juno  19.  1846.] 

The  Annals  (continued).  5.  The  Annals  of  Loch  CV,  hitherto  sometimes 
called  The  Annals  of  Kilronan.  Of  the  Plain  of  Matjh  Slecht.  6.  The 
Annals  of  Connacht.  Remarks  on  the  so-called  Annals  of  Boyle. 

In  mv  last  Lecture  I grave  you  some  account  of  the  Armais  of 

o'  C V 

Innisfallen,  and  those  of  Senait  MacManus,  commonly  called 
the  Annals  of  Ulster:  having  on  the  previous  day  commenced 
with  the  earlier  compilation  of  Tighemach.  Thus  we  have 
disposed  of  the  most  of  the  earlier  compilations  in  that  list  of 
the  more  important  annals,  which  I named  to  you  as  the 
sources  of  our  history,  which  it  was  my  intention,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  these  Lectures,  to  bring  under  your  notice. 

Before,  however,  we  reach  the  last  and  greatest  monument 
of  the  learning  of  the  Gaedhils,  called  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  there  remain  at  least  four  other  remarkable  collections 
for  your  consideration:  the  Annals  of  Kilronan, (38)  or  rather  of 
Inis  Mac  Nerinn  in  Loch  Cd,  as  they  ought  to  be  called;  the 
Annals  of  Boyle;  those  called  the  Annals  of  Connacht;  and 
Mac  Firbis’  Chronicum  Scotorum;  and  it  is  to  these  works 
that,  proceeding  in  regular  order,  I shall  have  this  evening 
to  direct  your  attention. 

And  first,  of  the  Annals  which  have  been  known  for  some  ortiic 
time  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  but  which, 

I think,  it  will  presently  be  seen  should  be  called  the  Annals 
of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn  in  Loch  C6. 

The  only  copy  of  these  Annals  known  to  exist  at  present  is 
that  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Class  H.  1,19. 

It  is  on  velliun,  of  small  folio  size;  the  original  writing  in  va- 
rious hands,  but  all  of  them  fine  and  accurate.  Several  leaves 
having,  however,  been  lost  from  the  original  volume  in  various 
parts  of  it,  the  chasms  are  filled  up,  sometimes  with  paper  and 
sometimes  with  vellum,  and  some  of  the  missing  annals  re- 

t 

<*>  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  name  “Annals  of  Kilronan*1 
was  applied  to  these  Annals,  which  are  referred  to  by  the  Four  Masters 
(see  Ann.  IV.  Masters,  Preface,  p.  xxviii.)  as  the  ‘ Book  of  the  O’Duigenans 
of  Kilronan1.  [They  are  so  referred  to  by  Dr.  O’Donovan  at  p.  778  of  the 
Annals,  note  (A)  to  a.d.  1013.]  Kilronan  was  in  the  country  of  the  Mac 
Derniotts,  in  the  present  County  of  Roscommon. 
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stored,  although  in  an  inferior  style  of  penmanship.  These 
restorations  are  principally  in  the  handwriting  of  Brian  Mac 
Derrnot.*  The  chief  defects  in  the  body  of  the  book  are  obser- 
vable from  the  year  1138  to  1170,  where  thirty-two  years  are 
missing;  and  from  the  year  1316  to  1462,  where  142  years  are 
missing.  The  year  1468  is  also  omitted. 

The  following  notices  will  sufficiently  show  the  names  of  the 
chief  transcriber,  of  the  owner,  and  the  time  of  transcribing 
the  volume. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1061  we  find  this  notice: — “I  am 
fatigued  from  Brian  Mac  Dermot’s  book;  Anno  Domini  1580. 
I am  Philip  Badley". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLV.] 
The  Christian  name  of  the  scribe  appeal's  in  several  places 
from  this  to  the  end  of  the  year  1588;  but  a memorandum  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1515  is  conclusive  in  identifying  not  only 
the  chief  transcriber,  but  the  date  of  the  original  transcipt,  as 
well  as  the  place  in  which,  and  the  person  for  whom,  the  volume 
was  transcribed  or  compiled: — 

“ I rest  from  this  work.  May  God  grant  to  the  man  [that 
is,  the  owner]  of*  this  book,  to  return  safely  from  Athlone ; that 
is  Brian,  the  son  of  Ruaidhrigh  Mac  Derrnot.  I am  Philip  who 
wrote  this,  1588,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Saint  Brendan 
in  particular.  And  Cluain  Ili  Bhraoin  is  my  place”. — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLVI.] 

Of  this  Badley,  if  that  be  his  real  name,  I have  never 
been  able  to  learn  anything  more  than  what  he  has  written  of 
himself  in  this  volume.  I may  observe,  however,  that  the  name 
of  Philip  was  not  uncommon  in  the  learned  family  of  O'Duibh- 
ghenainn  or  Duigenan;  and  Cluain  I Bhraoin , where  Philip 
wrote  this  book,  was  at  this  time  the  residence  of  a branch  of  the 
O'  Duibhghenainn  or  O'Duigcnans,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  these  Annals,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  owner 
of  the  book,  Brian  Mac  Derrnot,  at  the  year  1581 : — “ Fear- 
caogadh  O'Duigenan,  the  son  of  Fergal,  son  of  Philip,  died  at 
Cluain  I Bhraoin'. — [Sec  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLVII.] 
We  find,  too,  the  name  of  Dubhthach  O’Duigenain,  set 
down  as  a scribe  in  the  book  at  the  end  of  the  year  1224. 

The  following  memorandum  at  the  end  of  the  page  at  which 
the  year  1462  commences  (the  book  is  not  paged),  gives  us  fur- 
ther reason  still  for  supposing  that  the  O'Duigenans  had  some 
connection  with  this  book.  It  runs  thus : — “ Three  leaves  and 
five  scores  of  vellum  that  are  contained  in  this  book,  per  me, 
Daniel  Duignan”. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XL VIII.] 
This  memorandum  is  without  date ; and  I may  observe  that,  as 
the  book  contains  at  present  but  ninety-nine  of  the  original 
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leaves,  four  leaves  must  have  been  lost  since  this  memorandum 
was  written. 

I have  not,  however,  quoted  these  memoranda  merely  in 
order  to  show  by  what  particular  scribe  the  Annals  in  question 
were  written.  A mistake  has,  it  appears  to  me,  been  long  cur- 
rent with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  MS.,  and  I believe  I am 
in  a position  to  correct  it. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  notices  just  referred  to  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  these  are  not  those  Annals,  or  that  ‘ Book  of  the 
O' Duihhgenainm  of  Kilronan’,  which  was  one  of  the  books  men- 
tioned by  the  Four  Masters  as  having  been  used  bv  them  in  their 
compilation,  and  which  extended  from  the  year  900  to  the  year 
1563.  The  present  volume  begins  with  the  year  1014,  and  in  its 
original  form  ends  (imperfectly)  with  the  year  1571;  and  we 
find  that  one  of  the  O’Duigenan  family  was  a transcriber  in 
the  early  part  of  it,  and  that  it  was  transcribed  at  Cluain  1 
bliraoin.  But  it  is,  I think,  more  than  probable  that  the 
volume  is  but  a transcript  of  the  original  Book  of  the  O’Dui- 
genans  of  Kilronan,  made,  as  far  as  it  went,  for  Brian  Mac 
Dermot;  and  that  to  the  text  of  this  transcript  that  noble  chief 
himself,  and  other  scribes,  made  several  additions,  carrying  the 
annals  down  to  the  year  1590,  or  two  years  before  his  death 
in  1592.  Such  is  the  opinion  at  which  I have  arrived  as  to 
this  manuscript. 

That  the  present  volume  was  carried  down  to  the  year  1590, 
I am  rather  fortunately  in  a position  to  prove  beyond  any 
doubt,  having  myself  discovered  a part  of  the  continuation  in  the 
British  Museum  in  the  year  1849.  This  part  contains  sixteen 
consecutive  years,  and  part  of  a dislocated  year,  extending  from 
the  latter  part  of  1568  to  1590,  but  still  leaving  a chasm  in 
the  volume  from  1501  to  1568.  This  continuation  is  written 
partly  on  vellum  and  partly  on  paper,  in  various  hands,  among 
which  that  of  Brian  Mac  Dermot  is  still  very  plainly  distin- 
guishable ; and  the  following  translation  of  an  entry,  at  the  year 
1581,  with  Brian’s  note  on  it,  seems  to  complete  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  volume : — 

“ Calvagh  ( Calbhach ),  the  son  of  Donnell,  son  of  Teige 
(Tadhg),  son  of  Cathal  O'Conor,  the  heir  of  Sligo  and  of 
Lower  Connacht,  without  dispute,  died  on  the  Friday  between 
the  two  Easters  [that  is,  between  Easter  Sunday  and  Low  Sun- 
day] in  this  year  . — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIX.] 

To  this  article  Brian  Mac  Dermot  adds  the  following  note : — 

“ And  the  death  of  this  only  son  of  Donnell  O'Conor  and 
Mor  A i Ruairc  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  events  of  Erinn. 
And  there  never  came,  of  the  descendants  of  Brian  Luighneach 
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O'Conor]  a man  of  his  years  a greater  loss  than  him,  nor  is  it 
ikely  that  there  will  come.  And  this  loss  has  pained  the 
hearts  of  all  Connacht,  and  especially  it  has  pained  the  scholars 
and  poets  of  the  province  of  Connacht.  And  it  has  divided 
my  own  heart  into  two  parts.  Uch ! Uch  ! how  pitiable  my 
condition  after  my  comrade  and  companion,  and  the  man  most 
dear  and  truthful  to  me  in  the  world ! 

“ I am  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  who  wrote  this,  upon  Mac  Der- 
mot’s  Rock ; and  I am  now  like  Olioll  Oluim  after  his  sons, 
■when  they  were  slain,  together  with  Art  Aenfhir , the  son  of 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Mucruimht 
by  Mac  Con,  the  son  of  Mac  Niadh , son  of  Lughaidh ; or  like 
Jjeirdrd  after  the  sons  of  Uisneacli  had  been  treacherously  slain 
in  Eamhain  Mhacha  [Emania]  by  Conchobhar  the  son  of 
Fachtna , son  of  Ruaali,  son  of  Rudhraidhe  [Conor  Mac 
Nessa] ; for  I am  melancholy,  sorrowful,  distressed,  and  dis- 
pirited, in  grief  and  in  woe.  And  it  cannot  be  described  or 
related  how  I feel  after  the  departure  of  my  companion  from 
me,  that  is  the  Calvach.  And  it  was  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  of  March  that  he  was  interred  in  Sligech  (Sligo)”. — 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIX.] 

Mac  Dermot’s  Rock  (Carraig  M/ric- Diarmada),  and  the  Rock 
of  Loch  Ce  ( Carraig  Locha  be)  were  the  popular  names  of  a 
castle  built  on  an  Island  in  Loch  Ce,  near  Boyle,  in  the  pre- 
sent County  of  Roscommon.  This  castle  was  the  chief  resi- 
dence and  stronghold  of  Mac  Dermot,  the  native  chief*  and 
prince  of  Magh  Luirg  (or  Moylorg),  an  extensive  territory  in 
the  same  County  of  Roscommon. 

The  above  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  the  owner,  restorer,  and  conti- 
nuator  of  these  Annals,  was  chief  of  Magh  Luirg  between  the 
years  1585  and  1592,  though  in  what  year  he  succeeded  his 
father,  Rory  ( Ruaidhri ),  the  son  of  Teige  ( Tadlig ),  I am  not 
able  to  say.  The  father  was  chief  in  1540  and  1542. 

Of  Brian  Mac  Dermot  himself,  we  find  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters, — under  the  year  1585  (in  which  year  all  the 
native  chiefs  of  Erinn  were  called  by  proclamation  to  a parlia-. 
ment  in  Dublin), — that  Tadlig  the  son  of  Eoghan  Mac  Dermot 
attended  tliis  Parliament  as  deputy  from  Mac  Dermot  of  Magh 
Luirg ; that  is,  Brian  the  son  of  Ruaidhri , son  of  Tadhg , son 
of  Ruaidhri  Og , which  Brian  was  then  a very  old  man.  And 
at  the  year  1592  the  same  Annals  record  the  death  of  this 
Brian  Mac  Dermot  in  the  following  words: 

“Mac  Dermot  of  Magh  Luirg, — Brian  the  son  of  Ruaidhri, 
son  of  Tadhg  Mac  Dermot,  died  in  the  month  of  November ; 
and  the  death  of  this  man  was  the  more  to  be  lamented,  be- 
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tiaidh  [‘Maelruny’,  the  tribe  name  of  the  Mac  Dermots,]  to 
succeed  him  in  the  chieftainship”. — [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  L.] 

It  would  then  appear,  I think,  that  these  cannot  be  the  so- 
called  Annals  of  Kilronan ; but  that  they  are  those  called  the 
Annals  of  Loch  C4,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ware  in  his  work  on 
the  Bishops  of  Erinn,  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Dr.  Nicholson  (Protestant  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Cashel),  in  his  valuable  “ Irish  Historical  Li- 
brary”, published  in  Dublin  in  1724,  p.  30,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ware: 

“ The  Annals  of  this  monastery  are  frequently  quoted  by 
Sir  James  Ware;  but  all  that  he  ever  saw  was  a Fragment  of 
them  (part  in  Latin  and  part  in  Irish)  beginning  at  1249  and 
ending  at  1408.  He  supposes  the  author  to  have  been  a Canon- 
Regular  of  the  said  Abbey,  and  to  have  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  His  copy,  perhaps,  has  had  some 
farther  loss  since  it  fell  into  other  hands ; seeing  all  that  can  be 
now  said  of  it  is  ‘ Pars  Annalium  Camobii  S.  Trin.  de  Logh- 
ka?a,  incipiens  ab  An.  1249.  et  desinens  An.  1381.  ex  Iliber- 
nico  Idiomate  in  Anglicum  versa". 

The  same  writer  (Appendix  No.  0,  page  243)  says: 

u The  most  valuable  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  that  I have 
met  with,  in  any  private  hand,  here  in  Dublin,  next  to  that  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
John  Conry ; who  has  great  numbers  of  our  Historico-Poetical 
Composures,  and  (being  a perfect  master  of  their  language  and 
prosodia)  knows  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them.  Amongst 
these,  there’s 

“ 1.  An  ancient  copy  of  the  Annales  Senatenses  (Annals  of 
Ulster),  written  on  Vellum  and  in  a fair  character ; but  imper- 
fect at  the  beginning  and  end:  for  it  begins  at  the  Year  454, 
ten  Years  later  than  the  Duke  of  Chandois  s,  and  ends  (about 
50  years  sooner)  at  1492. 

“ 2.  There  is  also,  in  the  same  Letter  and  Parchment,  and  the 
same  folio  Volume,  a copy  of  the  Annals  of  the  Old  Abbey  of 
Inch-  Maccreen,  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Loghkea , very  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  an  abbey  (in  the  same 
Loch)  of  a much  later  foundation.  This  book  commences  at 
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the  year  1013,  and  ends  with  1571. 

“ 3.  He  has  likewise  the  original  Annals  of  Donegal  (or  the 
Quatuor  Magistri),  signed  by  the  proper  hands  of  the  four 
Masters  themselves,  who  were  the  Compilers  of  that  Chronicle”, 
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This,  indeed,  is  a most  valuable  notice  from  the  very  candid 
Bishop  Nicholson. 

The  Annals  of  the  Old  Abbey  of  Inis  Maccrccn,  properly 
Inis  Mac  Nerinn,  an  island  in  Loch  Ce,  which  he  mentions, 
are  beyond  any  doubt  those  which  I have  already  identified  as 
such.  According  to  Conry  s report  to  the  bishop,  these  Annals 
commenced  with  the  year  1013,  and  ended  with  1571 ; but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  year  1013  is  a mere  mistake  for  1014, 
with  which  the  book  commences  in  its  present,  and  I am  sure 
in  its  then  condition.  For  it  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Clontarf;  and  as  the  original  page  is  much  de- 
faced and  the  date  totally  illegible,  and  as  the  date  of  that 
great  event  is  given  by  the  Four  Masters  under  the  year  1013, 
it  seems  probable  that,  without  looking  to  the  copy  of  the 
whole  annal,  and  the  date  mentioned  below,  Conry  gave  that 
year  as  the  commencement  of  the  book  to  the  bishop.  The 
last  page  of  the  year  1571,  with  which  the  volume  (without 
the  British  Museum  addition)  ends,  is  also  illegible,  showing 
plainly  that  the  book  had  been  a long  time  lying  without  a 
cover,  probably  in  the  ruined  residence  of  some  departed  mem- 
ber of  the  Mac  Dermot  family,  before  it  passed  into  Conry  s 
hands.  Still,  notwithstanding  that  Conry  gave  this  book  the 
name  of  the  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn  of  Loch 
Ce,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  written,  that  they  were  not  the  annals  of  that  abbey,  if 
any  such  annals  ever  existed. 

There  is  some  mystery  as  to  the  way  this  volume  passed 
from  the  hands  of  John  Conry.  It  was,  however,  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  Dr.  John  O’Fergus,  in  17GG,  by 
Dr.  Leland,  the  historian,  along  with  the  Annals  of  Ulster, — a 
transcript  made  for  the  doctor  of  the  first  volume  of  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters, — and  the  impeifect  autograph  of  the 
second  volume,  described  above  by  Dr.  Nicholson, — and  placed 
by  him  (Dr.  Leland)  in,  vhc,  College  Library,  where  the  group 
may  now  be  seen  together.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  actually 
have  still  in  existence  a copy  of  the  printed  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  patriotic  Doctor  O’Fergus,  which  is  preserved 
along  with  several  other  memorials  of  him,  by  his  worthy  great- 
grandson,  my  esteemed  friend,  James  Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq. 
(of  47  Lower  Gloucester  Street,  in  this  city),  who  has  kindly 
permitted  me  to  consult  this  interesting  catalogue.  On  exa- 
mining it,  I found  included  in  it  the  Annals  of  Ulster, — a tran- 
script of  the  first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
by  Hugh  O’Mulloy,  an  excellent  scribe,  in  two  volumes, — and 
the  imperfect  autograph  copy  of  the  second  volume, — among 
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several  other  MSS.  of  less  value,  set  down  for  sale;  but  no  lkct.  v. 
account  of  the  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn , men- 
tioned  by  John  Conry  in  his  communication  to  Dr.  Nicholson,  annals  of 
So  far  indeed  we  have  lost  the  direct  evidence  of  the  volume  LocH  c* 
being  that  which  Conry  had  mentioned  to  the  bishop ; but  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  purchased  by  the  College  along  with  the 
other  books  and  transcripts  belonging  to  Conry ’s  collection,  the 
identity  in  the  years  of  its  beginning  and  ending,  and  the 
original  locality  to  which  it  was  referred,  which,  though  erro- 
neous, was  approximately  correct,  can  leave  no  rational  doubt 
of  its  being  the  reputea  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac 
JVermn  in  Loch  Ce,  though  the  internal  evidences  clearly  prove 
it  to  be  the  Annals  of  the  Rock  of  Loch  C<f,  or  Mac  Dermofs 
Rock,  the  residence  of  the  owner  and  part-compiler,  Brian  Mac 
Dcrmot,  in  1590.  Indeed  even  the  wanting  link  above  alluded 
to  is  supplied  in  a contemporary  list  or  catalogue  of  the  Irish 
books  sold  at  Dr.  O'Fcrgus’s  sale,  which  is  preserved  in  (pasted 
into)  a MS.  volume  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  “ Vallancey’s  Green 
Book’'),  and  contains  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  and  the 
prices  at  which  the  various  Irish  MSS.  there  were  sold.  For 
m that  list  I find  it  mentioned  that  Dr.  Leland  bought  “ No. 

2427,  Annals  of  the  4 Masters,  3 vols.  [the  two  volumes  of  tran- 
scription and  one  of  autograph  before  mentioned],  a fine  MS., 

£7  19s.”;  and  also,  “ 2410,  Annals  of  Ulster,  by  the  4 Masters 
[sic],  a very  ancient  MS.  on  vellum”;  and  “2411,  Continu- 
ation of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  very  ancient,  on  vellum”, 
both  together  for  £18.  The  last  mentioned  MS.  was,  I have 
no  doubt,  the  one  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  mistaken  by 
the  maker  of  the  catalogue  for  a “ Continuation  of  Tighemach”, 
probably  only  because  lie  could  make  no  better  guess  at  what 
it  really  was.  And  it  is  singular  that  this  volume  is  now  lettered 
“ Tighernaci  Continuatio”  on  the  back  (II.  1.  19,  T.C.D.) 

I have  thus,  I think,  conclusi\  uly  identified  the  MS.  siioken 
of  by  Dr.  O’Donovan  as  the  “ Annals  of  Kilronan”,  and  I have 
identified  it  as  one  different  from  the  original  Book  of  the 
O’Duigenans  of  Kilronan,  referred  to  by  the  Four  Masters. 
Whether  that  MS.  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  the  Annals  of  Loch 
CJ,  referred  to  by  Sir  James  Ware,  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  me  to  be  by  any  means  clearly  settled  by  Nicholson,  the  ac- 
curacy of  whose  descriptions  of  Irish  MSS.  is  not  always  im- 
plicitly to  be  depended  on.  Certainly  Sir  James  Ware  does 
quote  from  what  he  calls  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  at  the  year 
1217,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  though  in  the  passage  before 
quoted  from  Nicholson,  that  writer  positively  says  that  “ all  he 
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(Ware)  ever  saw  was  a fragment  of  them,  beginning  at  1249 
and  ending  at  1408”. 

The  references  by  Ware  to  these  Annals  are  in  his  “ History 
of  the  Bishops”.  In  the  first  volume  of  this  important  work 
(as  edited  by  Walter  Harris,  pp.  84,  250,  252,  271),  we  find  it 
stated  on  the  authority  of  the  Annals  of  “ Lough  Kee”  (Loch 
Cc),  that  Adam  O’Muirg  ( Annadh  O'  Mu  ireadh  a igh  ) , Bi  sh  op  of 
Ardagh  ( Ardacliadh ),  died  in  the  year  1217;  Cairbre  O’Scoba, 
Bishop  of  Raphoe  (Rath  Bhotha),  in  the  year  1275;  William 
Mac  Casac,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  in  the  year  1373;  and  John 
Colton,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  the  year  1404.  On  refer- 
ence to  our  volume  of  Annals,  we  find  the  death  of  Annadh 
O Muireadhaigh  and  CairbrS  O’Scoba  under  the  respective  years 
of  1217  and  1275.  The  other  years,  1373  and  1404,  are  now 
lost,  though  these  lost  sheets  were  probably  in  existence  in 
Ware’s  time. 

The  following  little  note,  written  in  the  lower  margin  of  the 
eleventh  page  of  the  fragment  in  the  British  Museum,  is  not 
without  interest  in  tracing  this  very  volume  of  Annals  to  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Sir  James  Ware. 

“Honest,  good,  hospitable  Robert  Ware,  Esq.,  of  Stephen’s 
Green;  James  Magrath  is  his  servant  for  ever  to  command  ’. 

This  Robert  was  the  son  of  the  very  candid  writer  on  Irish 
history  just  mentioned,  Sir  James  Ware ; and  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  this  entry  was  made  in  the  book,  of  which  the  fragment  in 
the  British  Museum  formed  a part,  while  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  either  the  father  or  the  son. 

Having  thus  endeavoured,  and  I trust  successfully,  to  identify 
for  the  first  time  this  valuable  book  of  Irish  Annals,  I now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  character  of  its  contents,  so  as  to  form  a just 
estimate  of  its  value,  as  a large  item  in  the  mass  of  materials 
which  still  exist  for  an  ample  and  authentic  History  of  Ireland. 

These  Annals  of  Loch  C *?,  as  I shall  henceforth  call  them, 
commence  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  1014,  containing  a very 
good  account  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf ; the  death  of  the  ever 
memorable  Brian  Boroimhe ; the  final  overthrow  of  the  whole 
force  of  the  Danes,  assisted  as  they  were  by  a numerous  anuy 
of  auxiliaries  and  mercenaries;  and  the  total  destruction  of 
their  cruel  and  barbarous  sway  within  the  ‘Island  of  Saints’. 

The  first  page  of  the  book  is  nearly  illegible,  but  it  was  restored 
on  inserted  paper  in  a very  good  hand,  at  Cam  Oilltriallaigh  in 
Connacht,  on  the  1st  of  November  1698,  by  S.  Mac  Conmidhe. 

The  account  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  just  alluded  to,  is  es- 
pecially interesting  because  it  contains  many  details  not  to  be 
Found  in  any  of  the  other  annals  now  remaining  to  us. 
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In  chronology  as  well  as  the  general  character,  the  Annals  of  jlect.  v. 
Loch  Ce  resemble  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  the  Annals  of  Ul-  0f 
ster,  and  the  Chronicum  Scotonim;  but  they  are  much  more  assals  of 
copious  in  details  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  than  any  of  our  LocH 
other  annals,  not  excepting  even,  perhaps,  the  Clironicle  now 
known  as  the  Annals  of  Connacht, — a collection  which  will 
presently  engage  our  attention.  And  as  all  these  additional  de- 
tails involve  much  of  family  history  and  topography,  every  item 
of  them  will  be  deemed  valuable  by  the  diligent  investigator  of 
our  history  and  antiquities. 

The  dates  are  always  written  in  the  original  hand,  and  in 
Roman  numerals,  represented  by  Irish  letters. 

The  text  is  all  in  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  characters,  and  mainly 
in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  but  mixed  occasionally  with  Latin, 
particularly  in  recording  births  and  deaths,  when  sometimes  a 
sentence  is  given  partly  in  both  languages,  as  at  a.d.  1087, 
wliich  runs  thus: 

“ The  Battle  of  Connchail  in  the  territory  of  Corann  (in 
Sligo),  was  gained  by  Rory  O’Connor  of  the  yellow  hound, 
son  of  Hugh  of  the  gapped  spear,  over  Hugh  the  son  of  Art 
ORuairc;  and  the  best  men  of  the  Conmaicne  were  slaughtered 
and  slain. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LI.] 

“ In  this  year  was  born  Torloch  O’Conor". — [See  Appendix, 

No.  LIL] 

The  following  specimen  of  the  style  and  copiousness  of  the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  may  be  appropriately  introduced.  The 
same  events  are  given  in  but  a few  lines  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1256  It  is  the  account  of  the  cele- 
brated Battle  of  Magh  S led  it  (or  Plain  of  Genuflexions). — 

[Sec  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LI II.] 

“A  great  army  was  raised  by  Walter  Mac  Rickard  Mac 
William  Burke,  against  FedliUm , the  son  of  Cathal  Crobhdhearg 
[or  Cathal  O'Connor  of  the  red  hand],  and  against  Aedh  [or 
Hugh]  the  son  of  Feidhlim;  and  against  the  son  of  Tigheman 
ORuairc.  And  it  was  a long  time  before  this  period  since  a 
host  so  numerous  as  this  was  collected  in  Erinn,  for  their  num- 
l>er  was  counted  as  twenty  thousand  to  a man.  And  these  great 
hosts  marched  to  Magli-Eo  [Mayo]  of  the  Saxons,  and  from 
that  to  Balia,  and  from  that  all  over  Luighne  [Leyncy],  and 
they  ravaged  Luighne  in  all  directions  around  them.  And  they 
came  to  Achadh  Conaire  [Achonry],  and  sent  messengers  thence 
to  the  (f  Haghallaigh  [O’Reillys),  calling  upon  them  to  come  to 
meet  them  at  Cros-Do ire-  Chaoin , upon  the  south  end  of ' Brat- 
Shliabh  in  Fir-  Tuathal.  And  the  O’Reillys  came  to  Clachan 
Mucadha  on  SUabh-an-Iarainn , but  they  turned  back  without 
having  obtained  a meeting  from  the  English. 
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“It  was  on  that  very  day,  Friday  precisely,  and  the  day  of 
the  festival  of  the  Cross,  above  all  days,  that  Conchobhar  the 
son  of  Tighernan  O’Ruairc,  assembled  the  men  of  Breifnt  and 
Conmaicnt,  and  all  others  whom  he  could,  under  the  command 
of  Aetlh  O'Conor,  as  were  also  the  best  men  of  Connacht,  and 
of  the  Siol  Muireadhciigh  [the  Q'Conors].  And  the  best  (or 
noblest)  that  were  of  that  host  were  Conor  the  son  of  Tigher- 
nan O’Ruairc,  King  of  the  Ui  Briuin  and  Conmaicne;  Cathal 
O' Flaithbheartaigh  [O'Flaherty],  and  Murchadh  Finn  O'Fergh- 
ail;  and  Ruaidhri  O'Floinn  of  the  wood ; and  Flann  Mae  Oireaeh- 
taigh;  and  Bonn  6g  Mac  Oireachtaigh ; and  a great  body  of  the 
O’Kellys ; and  Mac  Dermot’s  three  sons ; and  Dennot  O’Flan- 
nagan ; and  Cathal  the  son  of  Duarcan  O' Heaghr a (O’Hara)  ; 
and  the  two  sons  of  Tighernan  O’Conor,  and  Giolla-na- 
Naomh  O'Taidlig  [O’Tcige.]  And  numerous  indeed  were  the 
warriors  of  Connacht  there.  And  where  the  van  of  that  host 
overtook  the  O’Reillys  was  at  Soiltean-na-nGaean;  and  they 
pursued  them  to  A It  Tighe  Mine  Cuirin.  Here  the  new  recruits 
of  the  O’Reillys  turned  upon  the  united  hosts,  and  three  times 
drove  them  back.  The  main  body  of  the  hosts  then  came  up, 
but  not  till  some  of  their  people  had  been  killed,  and  among 
them  Derraot  O’Flannagan,  and  Mac  Maonaigh , and  Coicle 
O' CoieU,  [Cokely  O’Cokely],  and  many  more. 

“ Both  armies  now  marched  to  A It-na-h-Eilti,  and  to  Doirin 
Cranncha,  between  Ath-na-Beithighe  and  Bel  an  Bheallaigh, 
and  Coill  Eassa , and  Coill  Airthir , upon  Sliabh  an  larainn. 
Here  the  O’Reillys  turned  firmly,  ardently,  furiously,  wildly, 
ungovernably,  against  the  son  of  Feidhlim  [O’Conor],  and  all 
the  men  of  Connacht  who  were  with  him,  to  avenge  upon  them 
their  wrongs  and  oppression.  And  each  party  then  urged  their 
people  against  the  other,  that  is  the  Ui  Briuin  and  the  Con- 
nacht forces.  Then  arose  the  Connacht  men  on  the  one  side  of 
the  battle,  bold,  expert,  precipitate,  ever  moving.  And  they 
drew  up  in  a bright-flaming,  quick-handed  phalanx,  valiant, 
firm,  united  in  their  ranks,  under  the  command  of  their  brave, 
strong-armed,  youthful  prince,  Aedh  [Hugh]  the  son  of  Feidh- 
lim , son  of  Cathal  the  red-handed.  And,  certainly,  the  son  of 
the  high  king  had  in  him  the  fury  of  an  inflamed  chief,  the 
valour  of  a champion,  and  the  bravery  of  a hero  upon  that  day. 

“ And  a bloody,  heroic,  and  triumphant  battle  then  was 
fought  between  them.  Numbers  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides.  And  Conor,  the  son  of  Tighernan  (O’Ruairc), 
King  of  Breifnt,  and  Murchadh  Finn  O' Fcrghaill  [Murrogh 
Finn  O’Ferall],  and  Aedh  [Hugh]  O’Ferall,  and  Maolrua- 
naidh  [Maclronev]  Mac  Donnogh,  with  many  more,  were  left 
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wounded  on  the  field.  And  some  of  these  died  of  accumu-  lf.ct.  v. 
lated  wounds  in  their  own  houses ; among  whom  were  Morrogh  ~ 

Finn  O'Ferall ; and  Flann  Mac  Oireachtaigh  was  killed  in  the  a*j»al»  op 
deadly  strife  of  the  battle,  with  many  others.  And  now  what  l‘hhCe' 
those  who  had  knowledge  of  this  battle  [who  witnessed  this 
battle]  say,  is,  that  neither  the  warriors  on  either  side,  nor  the 
champions  of  the  great  battle  themselves,  could  gaze  at  the  face 
of  the  chief  king;  for  there  were  two  great  royal,  torch-like, 
broad  eyes,  flaming  and  rolling  in  his  forehead ; and  every  one 
feared  to  address  him  at  that  time,  for  he  was  beyond  speaking 
distance  in  advance  of  the  hosts,  going  to  attack  the  battalions 
of  the  Ui  Briuin.  And  he  raised  his  battle-cry  of  a chief  king 
and  his  champion  shout  aloud  in  the  middle  of  the  great  battle; 
and  he  halted  not  from  his  career  until  the  force  of  the  Ui 
Briuin  utterly  gave  way. 

“ There  were  killed  on  this  spot  Cathal  O'Reilly,  King  of 
the  Muintir  Maoilmordha,  and  of  the  clan  of  A ed/i  Finn,  and 
his  two  sons  along  with  him,  namely — Donnell  Roe  and  Niall; 
and  his  brother  Cuchonnacht ; and  Cathal  Dubh  O’Reilly’s  three 
sons,  Geoffry,  Fergal,  and  Donnell.  And  Annadh , the  son  of 
Donnell  O’Reilly,  was  killed  by  Conor,  the  son  of  Tighernan 
(O'Ruairc),  and  the  Blind  O’Reilly,  that  is,  Niall;  and  Tigher- 
nan Mac  Brady,  and  Gilla-Michael  Mac  Taichly,  and  Donogh 
OBibsaigh,  and  Manus  Mac  Gilla-Duibh,  and  over  three  score 
of  the  best  of  their  people  along  with  them.  And  there  were 
sixteen  men  of  the  O’Reilly  family  killed  there  also. 

“ This  was  the  Rattle  of  Magh  Slecht , on  the  brink  of  Ath 
JJearg  [the  Red  Ford]  at  Alt  na  hEillti  [the  Hill  of  the  Doe] 
over  Bealach  na  Beithighe  [the  Road  of  the  Birch]”. 

The  precision  with  which  the  scene  of  this  domestic  battle 
(which  took  place  in  the  modern  county  of  Cavan)  is  laid  down 
in  this  article,  is  a matter  of  singular  interest,  indeed  of’ singular 
importance,  to  the  Irish  historian.  Magh  Slecht  [that  is,  the 
Plain  of  Adoration,  or  Genuflexions],  the  situation  and  bearings 
of  which  are  so  minutely  set  down  here,  was  no  other  than  that 
same  plain  of  Magh  Slecht  in  which  stood  Croin  Cruach  (called 
Ceann  Cruach  in  the  Tripartite  Life),  the  great  Idol  of  Milesian 
pagan  worship,  the  Delphos  of  our  Gadelian  ancestors,  from  the 
time  of  their  first  coming  into  Erinn  until  the  destruction  of  the 
idol  by  Saint  Patrick,  in  the  early  part  of  his  apostleship  among 
them.  The  precise  situation  of  this  historical  locality  has  not 
been  hitherto  authoritatively  ascertained  by  any  of  our  antiqua- 
rian investigators;  but  it  is  pretty  clear,  that,  if  any  man  fairly 
acquainted  with  our  ancient  native  documents,  and  practised  in 
the  examination  of  the  ruined  monuments  of  antiquity,  so  thickly 
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scattered  over  the  face  of  our  country, — if,  I say,  such  a man, 
with  this  article  in  his  hand,  and  an  extract  from  the  Life  of  St. 
Patrick,' should  go  to  any  of  the  points  here  described  in  the 
route  of  the  belligerent  forces,  he  will  have  but  little  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  actual  scene  of  the  battle,  and  will  there  stand, 
with  certainty,  in  the  veritable  Magh  Slecht;  nay,  even  may, 
perhaps,  discover  the  identical  Crom  Crunch  himself,  with  his 
twelve  buried  satellites,  where  they  fell  and  were  interred  when 
struck  down  by  St.  Patrick  with  his  crozier,  the  Bachall  Iosa , or 
Sacred  Staff  of  Jesus ! 

Much  could  be  said  on  the  value  of  these  and  of  others  of  our 
local  and  independent  chronicles,  concerning  the  vast  amount 
they  contain  of  cumulative  additions  to  what  is  recorded  in 
other  books,  and  of  minor  details,  such  as  could  never  be  found 
in  any  general  compilation  of  national  annals.  Space  will  not, 
however,  in  lectures  such  as  these,  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  subject  at  present,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  pass  on  at  once 
from  the  Annals  of  Loch  CS  to  the  consideration  of  those  com- 
monly called  by  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht. 

The  only  copies  of  the  chronicle  which  bears  this  title  now 
known  to  exist  in  Ireland  are,  a large  folio  paper  copy,  in  two 
volumes,  in  the  library  of  T.C.D.  [class  H.  1.  1.  and  H.  1.  2.] ; 
and  a large  quarto  paper  copy,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  No.  25.4 ; 25.5 ; both  in  the  same  handwriting.  The 
writing  is  tolerably  good,  but  the  orthography  is  often  inaccurate, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  copyist,  whose  name  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  in  T.C.D.,  in  the  following  entry: 

“ Written  out  of  an  ancient  vellum  book,  and  finished  the 
29th  day  of  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  of  the  age  of  the 
Lord  1764,  by  Maurice  O’Gorman”. — [See  original  in  Appen- 
dix, No.  LV.J 

This  Maurice  O'Gorman,  a well-known  though  a very  incom- 
petent scribe,  flourished  in  Dublin  before  and  for  some  time  after 
this  year  of  1764.  The  Trinity  College  copy  was  made  by 
him  for  Dr.  O'Sullivan,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University ; the  two  volumes  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for 
the  Chevalier  Thomas  O'Gorman,  of  the  county  of  Clare,  in 
the  year  1783,  in  the  house  of  the  Venerable  Charles  O'Conor, 
of  Bclanagare,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  as  appears  from  a 
notice  in  English  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  The  scribe’s 
name  does  not  appear  in  this  copy. 

These  annals  m their  present  condition  begin  with  the  year  of 

(89)  The  passage  in  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  will  be  found,  with  translation,  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  LIV. 
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our  Lord  1224,  and  end  with  the  year  1562;  but  the  years  i.kct. 
1394, 1395, 1396,  1397,  are  missing;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  0ftho 
regretted  as  the  same  years  are  also  missing  from  the  Annals  of 
Loch  CL  At  what  time,  or  by  what  authority  this  chronicle  OSSA‘ 
received  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht  , it  is  now,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  ascertain. 

Usher  quotes  both  from  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  and  from 
those  of  Boyle  (Primonlia,  pp.  895,  966) ; but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Usher  was  his  own  authority,  as  wre  shall  see  presently. 

Sir  James  Ware  gives  the  name  of  Annals  of  Connacht  to  the 
chronicle  now  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  in  these  w’ords : 

“ An  anonymous  monk  of  the  Coenobium  Buelliensis,  added  an 
index  to  the  Annals  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  up  to  the  year 
1253,  at  which  time  he  lived.  The  MS.  book  exists  in  the  Cot- 
tonian Library,  the  gift  of  Oliver  late  Viscount  Grandison,  of 
Limerick”.  [Ware’s  Irish  Writers,  4to,  1639,  p.  60].  And  in 
Ware’s  Catalogue  of  his  own  manuscripts  (Dublin,  4to,  1648), 
p.  14,  No.  44,  he  says,  “ A copy  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  or 
of  the  Coenobium  Buelliensis,  to  the  year  1253.  The  autograph 
exists  in  the  Cottonian  Library  of  Westminster”. 

The  book  of  which  Ware  makes  mention  in  both  these  extracts, 
under  the  names  of  an  index  to  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  and  as 
the  Annals  of  Connacht  themselves,  and  the  autograph  of  which, 
he  says,  was  then  in  the  Cottonian  Library  of  Westminster,  is 
certainly  that  now  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  auto- 
graph which  was  then  in  Westminster  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (under  the  library  mark  of  Titus  A.  25),  and  has  been 
published  by  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  in  his  Rerum  lliber- 
nicamm  Scriptorcs. 

When  alluding  to  these  Annals  of  Boyle  in  a former  Lecture, 

I was  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  the  Rev.  Charles  O’Conor’s 
very  unsatisfactory  account  of  them  from  the  Stow’C  Catalogue ; 
but  since  that  time,  and  during  the  summer  of  the  last  year 
(1855),  I had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  original  book 
itself  in  the  British  Museum.  As  there  is  very  much  to  correct 
in  Dr.  O’Conor’s  account,  I am  tempted  shortly  to  state  here 
the  result  of  my  own  examination  of  the  MS.,  but  I shall  do  so 
only  in  the  briefest  manner. 

The  book  (the  pages  of  which  measure  about  eight  inches  in  of  the 
length,  by  five  and  a-half  in  breadth)  contains,  as  I find,  about  boylk* 
130  leaves,  or  260  pages;  and  of  these  the  Annals  form  the  34 
first  leaves,  or  68  pages,  of  good,  strong,  but  somewhat  disco- 
loured vellum ; the  remainder  of  the  book  is  written  in  the  En- 
glish language  on  paper,  and  has  no  concern  with  Ireland.  It 
is  written  in  a bold,  but  not  elegant  hand,  chiefly  in  the  old 
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black  letter  of  (as  I should  think)  about  the  year  1 300.  The 
capital  letters  at  the  commencements  of  years  and  articles,  and 
sometimes  proper  names,  are  generally  of  the  Gaedhlic  alphabet, 
and  so  gracefully  formed  that  it  appears  to  me  unaccountable 
how  the  same  hand  could  have  traced  such  chaste  and  graceful 
Gaedhlic  and  such  rude  and  heavy  black  letters,  in  one  and  the 
same  word. 

The  annals  commence  fourteen  years  before  the  birth  of 
Lamech,  the  Father  of  Noah;  but  those  years  are  only  marked 
by  the  letters  “ Kl.  ’,  which  stand  for  the  kalends  or  first  day  of 
January  of  the  year.  They  then  give  the  years  from  Adam  to 
Lamech  as  974.  These  blank  kalends  contain  the  dates  (almost 
uninterruptedly)  down  to  Noah;  then  Abraham;  Isaac;  the  In- 
carnation of  our  Lord ; and  so  to  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  on 
his  mission  into  Ireland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  monarch 
Laeghaire , A.n.  432.  Even  from  this  time  down  to  their  pre- 
sent termination  at  the  year  1257,  the  record  of  events  is  very 
meagre,  seldom  exceeding  a line  or  two,  generally  of  Latin  and 
Irish  mixed,  until  they  reach  the  year  1100;  indeed  even  from 
that  year  down  to  the  end  of  the  annals,  the  entries  are  still  very 
poor,  and  without  any  attempt  at  description. 

The  years  throughout,  to  near  the  end,  are  distinguished  by 
the  initial  kalends  only,  excepting  at  long  intervals  where  the 
year  of  our  Lord  and  the  corresponding  year  of  the  world  are 
inserted.  In  one  instance  the  computation  is  from  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord,  thus:  “From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
death  of  St.  Martin,  according  to  Dionisius,  5611  years;  from 
the  Passion  of  the  true  Lord,  415”.  The  year  of  the  world  is 
always  given  according  to  Dionisius,  but  in  one  instance  the 
Hebrew  computation  is  followed,  and  this  is  where  the  chrono- 
logy begins  to  agree  with  the  common  era ; as  thus,  at  the  year 
939 : “ Here  begin  the  wars  of  Brian,  the  son  of  Kennedy,  son 
of  Lorcan,  the  noble  and  great  monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  they 
extend  as  far  as  the  year  10  L 4 from  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  according  to  Dioni- 
sius,  6000  years,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew,  5218  years”. 

There  is  so  much  irregularity  and  confusion  in  the  chronolo- 
gical progress  and  arrangement  of  these  anuals  (a  confusion 
which  the  Rev.  Doctor  O'Conor  appears  to  me  to  have  made 
more  confused),  that  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
reduce  and  correct  them,  without  an  expenditure  of  time,  and  a 
facility  of  collation  with  other  annals,  which  a visit  to  London 
for  other  and  weightier  purposes  would  not  admit  of.  Nor 
should  I have  deemed  it  necessary  to  revert  to  them  a second 
time  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures,  but  that  I feel  bound  to  cor- 
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rect,  as  far  as  I can,  any  small  errors  into  which  such  distin-  lect.  v. 
mushed  scholars  as  Ussher,  Ware,  Nicholson,  and  O'Conor,  may  0f 
have  fallen  for  want  of  a closer  examination  of  these  annals.  annals  of 

In  the  first  place  we  have  seen  that  Ussher,  Sir  James  Ware,  Bo'LK' 
his  editor  Walter  Harris,  Bishop  Nicholson,  and  Doctor  O'Co- 
nor, call  them  the  Annals  of  Boyle ; and  it  may,  I think,  be 
believed  that  Ussher  was  the  father  of  the  name,  and  that  his 
successors  followed  him  implicitly. 

As  far  as  the  annals  themselves  can  show,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  them  to  indicate  that  they  are  annals  of  Boyle,  ex  - 
cept the  words  “Annales  Monastcrii  in  Bueilio  in  Hibernia”, 
which  are  written  on  the  original  vellum  fly-leaf  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  in  a fine  bold  English  hand,  apparently  of 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

In  a note  by  Doctor  O’Conor  on  the  death  of  Saint  Maedhog 
of  Ferns,  at  the  year  600  of  his  published  copy  of  these  annals, 
he  says,  it  is  evident  that  Ussher  must  have  had  another  copy 
of  them  in  his  possession,  because  he  places  the  death  of  Saint 
Maedhog  at  the  year  632  on  their  authority.  Now  it  is  singular 
enough  that  here  the  doctor  is  wrong  and  Ussher  right,  for  the 
year  of  our  Lord  605  appears  distinctly  in  the  original  text 
in  correspondence  with  the  year  of  the  world  5805.  The  doc- 
tor gives  this  annal  605,  which  is  in  Latin,  correctly,  but,  in 
accordance  with  Ids  adopted  system,  places  it  under  the  year 
573.  The  record  rims  thus:  “In  hoc  anno  Beatus  Gregorius 
quievit.  Scilicet  in  DCVto  anno  Dominice  Incarnationis,  ut 
Beda  elicit  in  Historia  sua.  Beatus  vero  Gregorius  XVI.  annis,  et 
inensibus  VI.  et  diebus  X.  rexit  Ecclesiam,  Anni  ab  initio  mundi 
VDCCCV”.  | 'i.e.  “ In  this  year  the  blessed  Gregory  rested. 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  605th  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord, 
as  Bede  says  in  his  History.  Truly  the  blessed  Gregory  ruled  the 
Church  16  years,  6 months,  and  10  days — Five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  five  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  world”.] 

As  I had  occasion  to  fix  the  date  of  a particular  occurrence  in 
Irish  history  according  to  these  annals,  and  as  no  other  date  ap- 
pears in  them  from  605  down  to  the  record  of  that  event,  I 
wrote  out  the  number  of  blank  kalends,  with  a few  of  their  lead- 
ing records  down  to  the  occurrence  in  which  I was  interested. 

Among  the  items  that  I took  down  was  the  death  of  Saint  Maed- 
hog of  Ferns,  and  by  counting  the  number  of  kalends  between 
that  event  and  the  above  date  of  605,  I find  it  to  be  27 ; so  that 
both  numbers  when  added  make  632,  the  precise  year  at  which 
Ussher  places  it  on  the  authority  of  these  annals.  This  then,  as 
far  as  Dr.  O’Conor’s  observation  goes,  is  the  book  that  Ussher 
quotes  from. 
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It  is  only  at  the  year  1234  that  the  regular  insertion  of  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  the  kalends  of  January  fell,  and  the 
year  of  our  Lord  in  full,  begin  to  be  inserted  in  the  text,  and  these 
Doctor  O’Conor  gives,  down  to  1238 ; after  which  he  passes  with- 
out observation  to  the  year  1240,  and  concludes  with  1245. 

The  learned  doctor  has  fallen  into  a confusion  of  dates  here, 
as  the  event  which  he  places  at  the  year  1251,  and  the  three 
years  that  follow  it  in  O’Conor,  precede  it  in  the  original  in  re- 
gular order. 

The  year  1251  is  the  last  that  can  at  present  be  read  in  these 
annals,  but  there  are  six  distinct  but  illegible  years  after  that, 
bringing  down  the  records  to  the  year  1257. 

There  is  but  one  occurrence  recorded  under  the  year  1251, 
and  as  it  may  be  found,  in  connection  with  a few  other  facts,  to 
throw  some  probable  light  on  the  original  locality  and  history 
of  the  work,  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  in  full.  The  record  is 
in  Latin,  and  runs  as  follows : 

“ Kl.  enair  for  Domnach,  m.cc.l°.i°. 

“ Clarus,  Archidiaconus  Elphinensis  vir  prudens  et  discrctus 
qui  carnem  suam  jejuniis  et  orationibus  macerabat,  qui  pauperes 
orfanos  defendebat,  qui  patientiaj  coronarn  observabat,  qui  perse- 
cutionem  a multis  propter  justitiam  patiebatur,  venerabilis  fun- 
dator  locorum  Fratemitatis  sanctae  Trinitatis  per  totam  Ilibcr- 
niain,  et  specialiter  fundator  monasterii  sanctae  Trinitatis  apud 
Loch  Che  ubi  locum  sibi  scpulturi  elegit.  Ibidem  in  Christo 
quievit  Sabbato  Dominice  Pent,  anno  Domini  M.CC.L°.I°. 
Cujus  animae  propitietur  Deus  omnipotens  in  coclo  cuiipse  ser- 
vivit  in  seculo.  In  cujus  honorem  Ecclesiam  dc  Renduin  et 
Monasterium  Sanctae  Trinitatis  apud  Loch  Uachtair,  Ecclesiam 
Sanctae  Trinitatis  apud  Ath  Mogi,  Ecclesiam  Sanctee  Trinitatis 
apud  Kkllras  ediheavit,  pro  cujus  anima  quilibet  hbrmn  lo- 
gons, dicat  Pater  Noster”. 

[The  Calends  of  January  on  Sunday,  M.cc.La.i°. 

Clarus,  Archdeacon  of  Elphin,  a man  prudent  1 discreet, 
who  kept  his  flesh  attenuated  by  prayer  and  fast:  ig,  who  de- 
fended the  poor  orphans,  who  waited  lor  the  crown  of  patience, 
who  suffered  persecution  from  many  for  the  sake  ot  justice ; the 
venerable  founder  of  the  places  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  throughout  all  Ireland,  especially  the  founder  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Loch  Ce,  where  he  selected 
his  place  of  sepulture ; there  he  rested  in  Christ,  on  the  Saturday 
before  Pentecost  Sunday,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1251.  May 
the  Almighty  God  in  Heaven  be  propitious  to  his  soul,  whom 
he  served  in  the  world,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the  Church  of 
Renduin  and  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  .at  Loch  Uach- 
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tair  (Upper  Lake),  also  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Cellrais , for 
whose  soul  let  whoever  reads  this  book  say  a Pater  Noster.] 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  this  honourable  and  feeling  tribute 
paid  to  Clams  Mac  Muilin,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1235, — but  who  was  a member  of  the 
learned  family  of  O’Mulconry, — that  the  annalist,  whoever  lie 
may  have  been,  had  a high  veneration,  if  not  a personal  friend- 
ship, for  him;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  or  at  least  it  is  much 
more  than  probable,  that  an  annalist  of  the  Abbey  of  Boyle, 
with  which  he  had  no  known  connexion  whatever,  would  not 
speak  so  wannly  and  affectionately  of  one  who  perhaps  was 
the  light  of  a rival  establishment. 

It  is  certain  that  he  was  a dignitary  of  the  ancient  church  of 
Elfinn,  which  was  founded  by  Saint  Patrick,  and  the  oldest  foun- 
dation in  that  district,  situate  on  the  southern  borders  of  Mac 
Dermot’s  country,  though  not  in  it ; that,  among  several  others, 
he  founded  the  Monastery  of  the  Holv  Trinity  on  an  Island  in 
Loch  C and  that  he  was  buried  in  tkat  monastery.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  annals  in  which  these  events  and  personal  memo- 
rials are  so  affectionately  and  religiously  recorded,  must  have 
belonged  to  the  immediate  locality.  It  is  also  clear  that  they 
are  not  the  annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  Ribh  [R  eej, 
because  the  annals  of  that  island,  as  recorded  by  the  Four 
Masters,  came  down  but  to  the  year  1227,  and  because  that 
island  did  not  belong  to  Mac  Dermot’s  country.  It  is  equally 
clear,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  venerable  Charles  O’Conor,  of 
Belanagar,  that  they  cannot  be  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  com- 
piled in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle,  since  that  chronicle 
commenced  with  the  year  1224,  and  ended  with  the  year  154G. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in 
Loch  Gamkna , and  even  if  we  had,  we  could  not,  without  posi- 
tive evidence,  believe  that  these  could  be  they,  Loch  Gamhna  be- 
ing in  the  County  of  Longford,  a different  district  and  province. 

Takingi  ;then,  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  I cannot 
avoid  comiirg  to  the  conclusion  that  this  ancient  and  curious  chro- 
nicle must  aavc  belonged  to  some  church  situated  within  Mac 
Dermot’s  country,  and  that  probably  it  belonged  to  the  Island  of 
Saints  in  I -och  Ce,  though  we  have  no  record  of  the  time  at 
which  the  church  of  that  island  became  ruined  and  abandoned. 

I must  confess  that  this  idea  would  never  probably  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  by  what  I found  in  the 
book  itself;  for  at  the  lower  margin  of  folio  14  b,  I found  this  re- 
cord, in  a good  hand,  of  the  period  to  which  it  refers — 1594. 

“ Tomaltach , son  of  Owen,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Dermod,  son  of 
Rory  Caech  (the  blind),  died  in  the  last  month  of  this  year, 
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in  liis  own  house  in  Cluain  FraoiclT.  [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  LVI.l 

This  is  a remarkable  entry  to  be  found  in  this  book.  Cluain 
Fraoich , near  Strokestown,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  was 
the  name  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  O’Conor  family,  Kings  of 
Connacht  down  to  the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  name  of  the  man 
and  the  pedigree  which  are  given  in  this  obituary  are  not  found 
among  tho  O’Conor  pedigrees,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, though  I have  examined  all  the  accessible  old  genealo- 

E’cal  tables  of  authority  of  that  family ; and  as  there  is  no  such 
ic  of  pedigree  as  the  present  to  be  found  among  them,  it  na- 
turally follows  that  this  Tomaltach , the  son  of  Owen,  must  have 
been  a member  of  some  other  important  family  situated  in  the 
same  country,  and  in  a residence  of  the  same  name.  And  such 
was  the  fact;  for  we  find  in  Cucogry  O’Clery’s  Book  of  Pe- 
digrees (R.  I.  Academy)  the  following  curious  line  of  a branch 
of  the  great  Mac  Dermot  family,  which  must  have  struck  off 
from  the  parent  chieftain  tree  in  the  person  of  Dermod,  the 
son  of  Rory  Caech  (or  the  blind)  Mac  Dermot,  which  Rory  the 
blind  must  have  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  we  find  in  the  annals  that  his  son  Rory  6g,  or  junior, 
Lord  of  Moylurg,  died  in  the  year  1486. 

O’Clery  says : “ The  Sliocht  Diarmada  are  descended  from 
Dermot,  the  son  of  Rory  Caech  (the  blind),  son  of  Hugh, 
etc.,  viz. — Tomaltach,  the  son  of  Owen,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of 
Dermot,  son  of  Rory  (the  blind),  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Conor”, 
etc.  Now  we  find  that  the  Tomaltach  [or  Thomas],  the  first, 
or  rather  the  last,  link  in  this  line  of  pedigree  preserved  by 
O’Clery,  is  precisely  the  same  Tomaltach  whose  deatli  is  so 
circumstantially  recorded,  in  a post  insertion,  in  what  have  been 
called  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  at  least  since  Ussher’s  time,  that 
is  for  nearly  250  years. 

This  record  shows  pretty  clearly  that  at  the  time  of  making  it 
the  book  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Mac  Dermot  family ; and 
that  it  was  so,  there  are  still  stronger  proofs  in  the  book  itself  to 
show ; for  in  several  parts  of  it — towards  the  end,  but  particularly 
at  folios  10,  20,  30,  31,  33, — we  find  emendations  and  additions 
in  the  handwriting  of  Biian  Mac  Dermot,  who  made  the  addi- 
tions to  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed in  speaking  of  that  important  chronicle  These  insertions 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  original  book,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  was  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the  possession  of  the  chief,  Brian  Mac 
Dermot,  lord  of  the  territory  in  which  Boyle  is  situated ; and 
this  would  and  should  be  received  as  evidence  enough  for  their 
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being  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  if  really  any  such  annals  had  ever 
existed.  There  is,  however,  in  the  lower  margin  of  folio  30, 
page  a,  or  33,  page  b, — I am  not  certain  at  present  which, — a 
memorandum,  in  a few  words,  which  is  incontestably  fatal  to  the 
name  of  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  words,  which  are  written  in  a 
bad  but  old  hand,  run  thus:  “The  historical  book  of  the 
Island  of  the  Saints”. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LV1I.] 
And  to  connect  them  still  further  with  some  Island  of  the 
Saints,  we  find  the  following  words  in  a good  hand  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  lower  margin  of  folio 
13,  b,  of  the  book:  “ Four  score  yearn  from  the  death  of  Saint 
Patrick  to  the  death  of  Dermot  Mac  Cerbhaill  [monarch  of 
Erinn],  according  to  the  Martyrologv  of  the  Island  of  the 
Saints'. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LVIII.] 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  although  these  words  prove  clearly 
enough  that  this  book  of  annals  did  not  belong  to  the  Abbev  of 
Boyle,  still  they  do  not  show  with  equal  clearness  to  what  place 
they  really  did  belong,  any  more  than  that  they  must,  according 
to  these  evidences,  have  belonged  to  some  place  in  or  about  Loch 
Ce,  in  Mac  Dermot's  country. 

That  they  belonged  to  some  island  is  plain  enough,  and  that 
they  are  not  the  Annals  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints  in  Loch 
Iiee  in  the  Shannon,  is  evident,  as  the  Four  Masters  say  of  that 
book  of  annals,  that  it  came  down  but  to  the  year  1227,  whereas 
these  came  down  to  1257 ; and  if  wc  may  rely  on  the  word 
of  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagar,  they  cannot 
be  the  Annals  of  Connacht;  for  in  a list  of  Irish  manuscripts 
in  his  possession  about  the  year  1774,  and  which  list  is  in  his 
own  handwriting,  I find — “The  Annals  of  Connacht,  compiled 
in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle,  beginning  at  the  year  1224 
and  ending  154G”.  [M.S.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  No. 

23.  6;  p.  126.] 

By  the  aid  of  my  learned  and  esteemed  friend,  Denis  II. 
Kelly,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Kelly,  in  the  coimty  of  Roscommon,  I 
find  that  there  really  is  an  Oilean  na  Naemh , or  Saints’  Island, 
in  Loch  Ce,  close  to  Mac  Dermot’s  rock  or  castle,  and  about  two 
miles  from  Boyle ; and  that  the  local  tradition  is,  that  the  ruined 
church  which  still  remains  on  it,  was  founded  by  Saint  Colum 
Cille,  about  the  same  time,  probably,  that  he  founded  the  church 
of  Eas  Mac  nEirc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyle,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  the  church  on  Oilean  na  Naemh,  or  Saints’ 
Island  in  Loch  Gamhna , in  the  County  of  Longford.  Tradition 
also  has  it  that  the  church  was  occupied  by  “Culdees”,  or  Ceilide 
l)*>,  down  to  the  twelfth  century. 

That  Saint  Colum  Cille  founded  a church  on  some  island  in 
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Loch  C£,  some  time  about  the  year  550,  will  also  clearly  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  O'Donnell's  remarkable 
collection  of  ancient  tracts,  relating  to  the  life  and  acts  of  that 
eminent  saint. 

“On  one  occasion  that  Colura  Cille  was  staying  upon  an  is- 
land in  Loch  Ce  in  Connacht,  and  a poet  and  man  of  science 
came  to  visit  him,  and  conversed  with  him  for  a while,  and  then 
went  away  from  him.  And  the  monks  wondered  that  Colum 
Cille  did  not  ask  for  a specimen  of  his  composition  from  the 
poet,  as  he  was  wont,  to  ask  from  every  man  of  science  who 
visited  him.  And  they  asked  him  why  he  had  acted  so.  Co- 
lum Cille  answered  them,  and  said,  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  him  to  ask  for  pleasant  things  from  a man  to  whom  sorrow 
was  near  at  hand ; and  that  it  should  not  be  long  before  they 
should  see  a man  coming  unto  him  (Colum  Cille)  to  tell  him 
that  that  man  had  been  killed.  Scarcely  had  this  conversation 
ended  when  they  heard  a shout  at  the  port  of  that  island  (that 
is,  the  landing  place  on  the  main  land  opposite  to  it),  and 
Colum  Cille  said  that  it  was  with  an  account  of  the  killing  of 
the  poet  the  man  came  who  raised  that  shout.  And  all  was 
verified  that  Colum  Cille  had  said ; and  the  names  of  God  and 
of  Colum  Cille  were  magnified  on  that  account'1. — [See  original 
in  Appendix,  No.  LIXJ 

From  this  notice,  as  well  as  from  several  other  references  that 
could  be  adduced,  it  is  certain  that  Saint  Columba  founded  a 
monastery  on  the  island  in  Loch  Ce,  which  is  now  called  the 
Island  of  the  Saints. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  the  Testimonium,  and 
again  at  the  year  1005,  mention  and  quote  the  Annals  of  the 
Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  Ribh  [Ree].  (Loch  Ree  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  river  Shannon  between  Athlone  and  Lanesborough.) 
And  the  second  continuation  after  the  ye  at  1405  of  the  chronicle 
now  called  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  states  in  that  work,  that 
Augustin  Mac  Grady  (the  continuator  probably,  from  1088 
to  1405),  was  a canon  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  but  he  does 
not  say  where  this  island  was  situated.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  Island  of  the  Saints  was  the  one  situated  in 
Loch  Ribh  [Ree],  to  the  north  of  Inis  Clothrann , and  belong- 
ing to  the  County  of  Longford, — an  island  which  still  contains 
venerable  though  ruined  monuments  of  ancient  Catholic  piety 
and  taste. 

It  is  stated  by  Colgan,  Ware,  and  Doctor  Lanigan,  that  Inis 
Ainghin , an  island  situated  in  the  Upper  Shannon,  above  Ath- 
lone, and  belonging  to  Westmeath,  was  this  Island  of  the 
Saints.  This,  however,  is  not  correct,  as  that  island  continued 
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to  bear  its  original  name  down  to  a recent  period, — as  it  does  lect.  y. 
still  with  the  Irish-speaking  neighbours,  though  it  is  called 
Hare  Island  by  English  speakers.  an»*u  op 

Archdall,  in  his  Monasticon,  says  that  the  Island  of  the  Saints  BoVLE' 
in  Loch  Gamhna  in  Longford,  on  which  Saint  Colum  Cille 
founded  his  church,  was  anciently  called  Inis  Ainghin;  but  I 
have  shown  in  a former  lecture,  from  indisputable  authority, 
that  the  church  of  Inis  Ainghin , the  ruins  of  which  remain  still, 
was  founded  by  the  great  Saint  Ciaran,  before  the  founding  of 
his  celebrated  ecclesiastical  city  of  Clonmacnois. 


To  return  to  the  Annals  of  Connacht.  These  annals,  or  or  the 
rather  the  existing  fragment  of  them,  extend  from  the  year  cox^Icht! 
1224  to  the  year  1562. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  the  transcriber,  nor  the  person 
for  whom  they  were  transcribed,  has  left  us  any  notice  of  the 
extent  or  history  of  the  old  vellum  MS.  from  which  they  were 
copied.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  they  are  a 
fragment  of  the  book  of  Annals  of  the  O’Duigenanns,  of  Kil- 
ronan,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  mentioned,  as  we  have 
already  said,  by  the  Four  Masters  as  having  been  used  by  them 
in  their  great  compilation,  and  which  extended  from  the  year 
900  to  the  year  1563. 

The  original  of  this  fragment,  however,  was  in  the  late  Stowe 
collection,  and  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Ashbumham,  an  English  nobleman,  in  whose  custody  they  are 
as  safe  from  the  rude  gaze  of  historical  investigators  as  they  were 
when  in  the  hands  of  His  Grace  of  Buckingham,  who  got  pos- 
session of  them  by  accident,  and  sold  them  as  part  of  the  ducal 
furniture,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  late  Mathew  O’Conor,  Esq., 
of  Dublin,  the  true  hereditary  owner. 

The  following  observations  on  this  ancient  vellum  fragment 
will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  O Conor’s  catalogue  of  the  Stowe 
manuscripts,  vol.  I.,  no.  9,  p.  73. 

“ Annals  of  Connacht,  folio,  parchment. — The  written  pages 
are  174,  beginning  with  the  year  1223,  and  ending  with  1562. 

Ireland  produces  no  chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  to  be 
compared  with  this.  The  narrative  is  in  many  instances  cir- 
cumstantial ; the  occurrences  of  the  different  years  in  every  part 
of  the  province  are  noticed ; as  are  the  foundations  of  castles  and 
churches,  and  the  chronology  is  every  where  minutely  detailed. 

“ There  is  no  history  of  the  province  of  Connacht ; neither  is 
there  of  any  town  or  district  of  that  most  populous  part  of 
Ireland,  except  this  unpublished  chronicle. 
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“This  chronicle  is,  therefore,  invaluable.  Many  are  the  in- 
ducements which  it  holds  out  to  dwell  upon  some  of  its  events ; 
many  the  notices  which  would  inform  and  instruct  the  people 
to  whose  country  they  refer.  But  in  the  vast  variety  of  matter 
hitherto  unpublished , the  difficulty  of  making  a selection,  and  the 
danger  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  a catalogue,  forbid  the  attempt. 

“Those  who  have  been  misled  by  elaborate  discussions  on  the 
antiquity  of  Irish  castles  and  churches,  will  find  the  errors  of 

I)onderous  volumes  corrected  in  this  MS.  with  a brevity  which 
eaves  no  room  for  doubt,  and  an  accuracy  which  leaves  none 
for  conjecture.  The  pride  and  dogmatism  of  learning  must  bow 
before  the  ‘barbarous’  narrative  which  gives  the  following  infor- 
mation ”. 

[Here  follow  the  dates  of  the  creation  and  destruction  of  cas- 
tles and  monasteries  from  the  year  1232  to  1507,  with  some 
particulars  respecting  them,  after  which  the  article  concludes  in 
the  following  words :] 

“It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  first  part  of  the  Annals  of  Con- 
nacht are  missing  in  this  collection ; they  are  quoted  by  Ussher 
in  his  Primordia,  and  confounded  with  the  Annals  of  Boyle  by 
Nicholson”.  [Nicholson,  p.  34.] 

The  same  learned  writer  gives  also  the  following  extract, 
original  and  translation,  in  illustration  of  his  observations  on 
these  annals,  at  page  76  of  the  above-mentioned  volume: 

“a.d.  1464,  Tadhg  O'Conor  died,  and  was  buried  in  Ros- 
common, the  nobility  of  Connacht  all  witnessing  that  inter- 
ment; so  that  not  one  of  the  Connacht  kings,  down  from  the 
reign  of  Cathal  of  the  red  hand,  was  more  honourably  interred ; 
and  no  wonder,  since  he  was  the  best  of  the  kings  of  Connacht, 
considering  the  gentleness  of  his  reign.  There  was  no  king  of 
Connacht  after  him — they  afterwards  obtained  the  title  of 
O'Conor,  and  because  they  were  not  themselves  steady  to  each 
other,  they  were  crushed  by  lawless  power  and  the  usurpations 
of  foreigners.  May  God  forgive  them  their  sins.  Domine  ne 
status  nobis  hoc  peccatum.  This  extract  is  taken  from  the 
book  of  Kilronan,  which  has  the  approbation  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters annexed  to  it,  by  me  Cathal  O’Conor  (of  Belanagare),  2 
August,  1728”. 

It  is  very  plain  from  the  style  of  this  article,  in  the  Gaedhlic 
of  Mr.  O’Conor  of  Belanagare,  that  it  was  an  abstract  of  the  ori- 
ginal record  of  this  event,  made  by  himself,  and  this  will  appear 
more  decidedly  from  the  following  translation  of  the  entire 
article,  made  by  me  from  the  copy  of  the  book  which  he  had 
then  before  him,  which  he  calls  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  and 
which  we  have  now,  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht : 
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“ a.d.  1464.  Tadhg  O'Conor,  half-king  of  Connaght,  mor-  lect.  v. 
tuus  est  on  the  Saturday  after  first  Lady  Day  in  autumn,  et  ~ 
sepultus  in  Roscommon,  so  honourably  and  nobly  by  the  Sil  Asxals  op 
Muiredhaigh,  such  as  no  king  before  him,  of  the  race  of  Cathal  CosXAC,rr 
of  the  Red  Hand,  for  a long  time  before  had  been.  Where 
their  cavalry  and  gallowglasses  were  in  full  armour  around  the 
corpse  of  the  high  king  in  the  same  state  as  if  they  were  going 
to  battle ; where  their  green  levies  were  in  battle  array,  and  the 
men  of  learning  and  poetry,  and  the  women  of  the  Sil  Muired- 
haigh were  in  countless  flocks  following  him.  And  countless 
were  the  alms  of  the  church  on  that  day  for  the  [good  of  the] 
corpse  [soul]  of  the  high  king,  of  cows,  and  horses,  and  money. 

And  he  had  seen  in  a vision  Michael  [the  Archangel]  leading 
him  to  judgment”.  [Sec  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LX.] 

The  Annals  of  Loch  Cd,  which  have  been  erroneously  called 
the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  dispose  of  this  article  in  three  lines,  re- 
cording merely  the  death,  at  this  year,  of  “ Tadhg  the  son  of 
Torlogh  Roe  O’Conor,  half-king  of  Connaght,  a man  the  most 
intelligent  and  talented  in  Connaght,  in  his  own  time”.  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXI.] 

It  was  from  this  man’s  mausoleum  that  the  stones  with  sculp- 
tured gallowglasses  were  procured  for  the  Antiquarian  Depart- 
ment of  the  late  Great  Insh  Exhibition  (1853).  They  nave 
been  again  very  properly  restored  to  their  original  place ; but 
surely  some  individual  or  society  ought  to  procure  casts  of  them 
for  our  public  museums. 

And  nere,  before  we  pass  from  tliis  remarkable  extract,  can 
we  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  feeling  terms  in  which  the  venerable 
Charles  O'Conor  sighs  for  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house  and 
family,  and  sighs  the  more,  as  their  unfaithfulness  to  each  other 
was  the  cause  of  their  decay  and  of  their  subjection,  and  that 
of  their  country,  to  a comparatively  contemptible  foreign  foe  ? 

Tliis  is  a singular  admission  on  the  part  of  the  best  Irish  his- 
torian of  his  time, — but  it  is  a fact  capable  of  positive  historical 
demonstration,  even  from  these  very  annals, — that  the  downfall 
of  the  Irish  monarchy  and  of  Irish  independence  was  owing 
more  to  the  barbarous  selfishness  of  the  house  of  O’Conor  of 
Connaght,  and  their  treachery  towards  each  other,  with  all  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  that  treachery  to  the  country  at  large, 
than  to  any  other  cause  cither  witliin  or  without  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland. 

It  must  appear  very  clear,  from  the  extract  we  have  quoted 
from  Mr.  O’Conor,  that  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  from  which  he 
made  it, — the  very  book  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters, — was 
in  existence  in  some  condition,  and  in  his  possession,  so  late 
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as  the  year  1728.  And  as  Mr.  O’Conor ’s  books  were  not  scat- 
tered during  his  own  long  life,  nor  until  the  chief  part  of  them 
were  carried  to  Stowe  by  his  grandson,  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
O’Conor,  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that  the  vellum  book, 
which  the  latter  writer  describes  as  part  of  this  collection  in  the 
Stowe  catalogue,  must  be  the  book  of  Kilronan  from  which  the 
fonner  made  the  extract. 

Those  Annals,  according  to  the  Testimonium  to  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  extended  from  the  year  900  to  the  year 
1563.  How  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  these  annals  could 
have  disappeared,  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining ; but 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  missing  at  the  time  that  O’Gorman 
made  his  transcript,  else  he  would  have  copied  them  with  the 
remainder  of  the  book. 

The  following  notices,  in  English,  appear  in  the  copy  of  these 
annals  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  the  handwriting,  I think, 
of  Theophilus  O’Flannagan. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  first  volume  (there  are  two  volumes), 
we  find  this  entry: — “The  Annals  of  Connacht,  transcribed 
from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Charles  O’Conor  of  Be- 
lanagar,  Esq.,  of  the  house  of  O'Conor  Dun,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chevalier  Thomas  O’Gorman,  Anno  Domini  1783”. 

Of  the  year  1378  there  remains  but  the  date  and  one  line, 
with  the  following  notice,  in  the  same  English  hand : “ N.B.  The 
remainder  of  this  Annal,  together  with  the  years  1379,  1380, 
1381,  1382,  1383,  1384,  arc  wanting  to  the  Annals  of  Con- 
nacht, all  to  the  following  fragment  of  the  year  1384,  but  they 
may  be  filled  from  the  Four  Masters,  who  have  transcribed  the 
above  Annals”. 

Again,  at  what  appears  to  be  the  end  of  the  year  1393,  the 
following  notice  is  found  in  the  same  English  hand:  “N.B.  The 
years  1394,  1395,  1396,  1397,  are  wanting  in  the  original,  but 
may  be  filled  from  the  Four  Masters”. 

And,  again,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1544,  we  find  this  notice 
in  the  same  English  hand : “ N.B.  Here  end  the  Annals  of  Con- 
nacht, the  following  annal  (1562)  has  been  inserted  by  a dif- 
ferent hand”. 

The  first  of  these  notices  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  was  the 
same  book  from  which  Charles  O’Conor  made  the  extract  at  the 
year  1464,  and  he  says  that  that  was  the  Book  of  Kilronan,  wdth 
the  approbation  of  the  Four  Masters  appended  to  it;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  third  or  last  notice,  that  not  only  had  the  first 
three  hundred  years  disappeared  from  the  book,  but  also  tho 
years  from  1544  to  1563,  the  last  year  in  it,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters. 
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It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  Four  Masters  did 
not  count  the  years  in  this  book,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  with- 
out pausing  to  notice  any  defect,  or  number  of  defects,  in  it,  and 
that  the  last  year  of  it  in  their  time  was  the  year  1563.  We 
believe  that  the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  now  known  as  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  had,  when  in  their  hands,  two  deficiencies, 
one  of  them  greater  than  the  defect  here  between  1544  and  1562, 
and  that  they  take  no  notice  whatever  of  it. 

At  what  time  local  annals  came  to  receive  provincial  names — 
such  as  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  etc. — 
I cannot  discover.  Such  names,  as  far  as  I recollect,  are  only 
found  in  the  works  of  Ussher,  Ware,  and  their  followers;  the 
Four  Masters  do  not  distinguish  by  provincial  names  any  of 
the  old  chronicles  from  which  they  compiled,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  absurd  if  they  had  done  so,  as  it  might  happen 
that  any  or  each  of  the  provinces  might  have  several  books  of 
annals,  none  of  which  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  re- 
cords of  provincial  transactions.  Finding  this  book,  therefore, 
known  as  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
its  not  being  the  Book  of  Kilronan,  or  any  other  of  the  old 
chronicles  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters,  with  which  it  may 
be  found  to  agree  in  extent. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  O’Conor’s  Stowe 
catalogue  will  show,  among  a thousand  others,  how  cautious  we 
ought  to  be  in  receiving,  as  facts,  opinions  and  observations  on 
subjects  of  this  difficult  kind,  written  hurriedly,  or  without  ex- 
amination. In  describing  volume  No.  3 of  the  Stowe  collection 
of  Irish  manuscripts,  page  50  of  the  catalogue,  the  writer  says: 

“ Folio  50.  An  Irish  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Connaught, 
from  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick,  with  marginal  notes  by  Mr. 
O’Conor  of  Belanagar,  written  in  1727.  This  chronicle  begins 
from  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick,  and  ends  with  1464.  It  was 
transcribed  from  the  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Church  of  Kil- 
ronan, called  4 The  Book  of  Kilronan’,  to  which  the  Four  Mas- 
ters affixed  their  approbation  in  their  respective  hands,  as  stated 
in  tins  copy,  folio  28”. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  the  reverend  doctor  has  added  to  the  words 
of  his  grandfather  here,  or  that  the  latter,  which  is  very  impro- 
bable, wrote  what  was  not  the  fact, — namely,  that  he  drew  this 
chronicle  of  Connacht  kings,  from  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick 
to  the  year  1464,  from  the  Book  of  Kilronan,  since  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  the  Four  Masters,  that  this  book,  not  of  the 
church  of  Kilronan,  but  of  the  O’Duigenanns  of  Kilronan,  went 
no  further  back  than  the  year  900,  or  nearly  500  years  after 
the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick. 
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To  sum  up,  then,  it  would  seem  that  this  old  manuscript  in  the 
Stowe  collection,  must  be  a fragment  of  one  of  two  books  which 
the  Four  Masters  had  in  their  possession,  namely,  the  Book  of 
the  O’Mulconrys,  which  came  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  year  1505,  and  which  was,  probably,  added  to  afterwards, 
like  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  down  to  its  present  conclusion ; or 
the  Book  of  the  O’Duigenanns,  of  Kilronan ; and  if  the  elder 
O’Conor  was  correctly  informed,  and  that  he  is  correctly  re- 
ported by  his  grandson,  it  was  without  any  doubt  the  latter. 
We  must  observe,  howrever,  that  the  elder  O'Conor,  in  his  list  of 
his  own  MSS.,  where  he  calls  this  book  the  Annals  of  Connacht, 
speaks  of  it  as  compiled  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle. 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  we  find  in  this  book,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1410,  the  following  entry:  “Marianus  filius  Tathei 
O’Beirne  submersis  est  on  the  14th  of  the  kalends  October. 
Patin  qui  scripsit”.  Now  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  “Patin” 
was  Padln  [Padeen]  O'Mulconry,  the  poet,  who  died  in  the 
year  1506. 

Again,  we  find  the  name  of  Nicholas  O'Mulconry  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1544,  in  such  a position  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  the  preceding  annal ; or  at  least,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  of  the  concluding  part  of  it.  So  that  if  the 
elder  O'Conor  be  correct  in  his  own  written  words,  this  book 
really  consists  of  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  or  else  a fragment  of  the 
Book  of  the  O’Mulconrys : but  that  book  came  down  but  to  the 
year  1505.  Had  we  the  original  manuscript  to  examine,  it 
could  be  easily  seen  whether  these  were  strange  insertions  or  not ; 
and  I only  desire  to  put  these  facts  on  record  here  from  O’Gor- 
man’s  transcript,  hoping  that  they  may  be  found  hereafter  useful 
to  some  more  favoured  and  accomplished  investigator. 

To  some  of  my  hearers,  the  minute  examination  I have  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  before  them,  of  the  identity  and  authority 
of  the  several  important  manuscripts  which  have  engaged  our 
attention,  may,  perhaps,  have  seemed  tedious.  Yet  it  is  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  thus  recording  in  a permanent  shape  the 
information  which  I have  collected  on  these  subjects,  that  I have 
taken  this  course.  It  is  chiefly  because  the  earnest  student  in 
this  now  almost  untrodden  path  of  historical  inquiry  (and  I hope 
there  are  many  among  my  hearers  who  desire  to  become  earnest 
students  of  their  country’s  liistory),  will  find  in  the  examples  I 
am  endeavouring  to  trace  for  him,  of  the  mode  in  which  alone 
our  subject  must  be  investigated,  the  best  introduction  to  a seri- 
ous study  of  it.  And  it  is  only  by  such  careful  canvass  of  au- 
thorities, by  such  jealous  search  into  the  materials  which  have 
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been  handed  down  to  us,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  separate  the 
true  from  the  false,  and  to  lay  a truly  sound  and  reliable  founda- 
tion lor  the  superstructure  of  a complete  History  of  Erinn. 
For  the  present,  you  will  remember,  1 am  occupied  in  giving 
you  an  account  of  the  chief  collections  of  annals  or  chronicles 
m which  the  skeleton  of  the  events  of  Gaedhlic  History  is  pre- 
served with  greater  or  less  completeness ; and  that  you  may  un- 
derstand the  value  and  extent  of  the  reliable  records  of  this  kind 
that  remain  to  us,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  I should  go  into 
some  details,  because  there  is  no  published  account  of,  or  guide 
to,  this  immense  mass  of  historical  materials.  But  I shall  not 
neglect  to  point  out  to  you  also,  how  these  dry  records  may  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a true  history,  as  vivid  in  its  pictures 
of  life,  as  accurate  and  trustworthy  in  its  records  of  action.  And 
before  this  short  course  terminates,  I hope  to  satisfy  you  that 
collateral  materials  exist  also  in  rich  abundance,  for  the  illustra- 
tion and  completion  of  that  history  in  a way  fully  as  interest- 
ing to  the  general  Irish  reader  as  to  the  mere  philologist  or 
antiquarian. 


I.ECT.  V. 


The  Annuls 
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[Delivered  June  J8,  1S06.J 

The  Annals  (continued).  7.  The  Clironicum  Scotorum  of  Duald  Mac  Firbi?. 

Of  Mac  Firbis,  his  life  and  death,  and  his  works.  8.  The  Annals  of  Lecain. 

Of  the  Story  of  Queen  Gormlaith.  9.  The  Annals  of  Cloumacnois. 

If  we  followed  exactly  a chronological  order,  the  next  great 
record  which  should  claim  our  attention  would  be  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters;  but  the  importance  and  extent  of  that  im- 
mense work  demand,  at  least,  the  space  of  an  entire  lecture ; and 
I shall,  accordingly,  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  present  to 
the  consideration  of*  an  almost  contemporary  compilation, — the 
last  but  one  of  those  I have  already  named  to  you, — the  Chroni- 
cum  Scotorum  of  the  celebrated  Duald  Mac  Firbis  ( Dublial - 
tach  Mac  Firbhisigli). 

Of  this  chronicle  there  are  three  copies  known  to  me  to  be  in 
existence.  One,  the  autograph,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ; and  two  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dish  Academy. 
Of  the  latter,  one  is  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Conroy,  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  in  a former  lecture,  in  connection  with 
this  tract  and  the  Annals  of  Tighernach ; the  second  is  a copy 
lately  made  in  Cork,  by  Paul  O’Longan,  from  what  source  I am 
not  able  to  say  with  certainty,  but  I believe  it  to  have  been  from 
a copy  made  by  his  grandfather,  Michael  O’Longan,  in  Dublin, 
about  the  year  1780;  and  if  I am  correct  in  this  opinion,  there 
are  four  copies  in  Ireland,  besides  any  that  the  present  OLon- 
gans  may  have  made  and  sold  in  England. 

This  chronicle  has  been  already  mentioned  in  our  account  of 
the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  and  as  nothing  of  its  history  is  known 
to  me  but  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  book  itself,  and  the 
hand  in  wliich  the  autograph  (or  Trinity  College  copy)  is  lvritten, 
I proceed  without  further  delay  to  the  consideration  of  that 
manuscript. 

The  Trinity  College  MS.  is  written  on  paper  of  foolscap  size, 
like  that  upon  wliich  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  in  the  same  vo- 
lume are  written,  but  apparently  not  so  old.  It  is  in  the  bold 
and  most  accurate  hand  o l Dubhaltach  (sometimes  called  Duvald, 
Duald,  or  Dudley)  Mac  Firbis,  the  last  of  a long  line  of  histo- 
rians and  chroniclers  of  Lecain  Mic  Fhirbhisigh , in  the  barony 
of  Tir-Fhiachradh,  or  Tireragh,  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 
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Duald  Mac  Firbis  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  he- 
reditary profession  of  an  antiquarian  and  historian,  or  for  that 
of  the  Fenechas  or  ancient  native  laws  of  his  country  (now  im- 
properly called  the  Brehon  Laws).  To  qualify  him  for  either 
of  these  ancient  and  honourable  professions,  and  to  improve  and 
perfect  his  education,  young  Mac  Firbis  appeal's  at  an  early  age 
to  have  passed  into  Munster,  and  to  have  taken  up  his  residence 
in  the  School  of  law  and  history,  then  kept  by  the  Mac  JEgans, 
of  Lccain,  in  Ormond,  in  the  present  county  of  Tipperary.  He 
studied  also  for  some  time,  either  before  or  after  this,  but  I be- 
lieve after,  in  Burren,  in  the  present  county  of  Clare,  at  the  not 
less  distinguished  literary  and  legal  school  of  the  O’Davorens ; 
where  wre  find  him,  with  many  other  young  Irish  gentlemen, 
about  the  year  1595,  under  the  presidency  of  Donnell  O’Davoren. 

The  next  place  in  which  we  meet  Mac  Firbis  is  in  the  col- 
lege of  Saint  Nicholas,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Galway ; where 
he  compiled  his  large  and  comprehensive  volume  of  Pedigrees 
of  ancient  Irish  and  Anglo-Norman  families,  in  the  year  1G50. 

The  autograph  of  this  great  compilation  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  and  a fac-simile  copy  of  it  was  made 
by  me  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  the  year  1836.  Of  this 
invaluable  work,  perhaps  the  best  and  shortest  description  that 
I could  present  you  with,  will  be  the  simple  translation  of  the 
Title  prefixed  to  it  by  the  author,  which  runs  as  follows  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXII.] : 

“The  Branches  of  Relationship  and  the  Genealogical  Rami- 
fications of  every  Colony  that  took  possession  of  Erinn,  traced 
from  this  time  up  to  Adam  (excepting  only  those  of  the  Fomo- 
rians,  Lochlanns,  and  Saxon-Galls,  of  whom  we,  however,  treat, 
as  they  have  settled  in  our  country) ; together  with  a Sanctilo- 
gium,  and  a Catalogue  of  the  Monarchs  of  Erinn ; and  finally, 
an  Index,  which  comprises,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  surnames 
and  the  remarkable  places  mentioned  in  this  book,  which  was 
compiled  by  Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbhmgh  of  Lecain,  1650. 

“Although  the  above  is  the  customary  way  of  giving  titles  to 
books  at  the  present  time,  wc  will  not  depart  from  the  following 
of  our  ancestors,  the  ancient  summaiy  custom,  because  it  is  the 
plainest;  thus: 

“The  place,  time,  author,  and  cause  of  writing  this  book, 
are: — the  place,  the  College  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Galway;  the 
time,  the  time  of  the  religious  war  between  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  and  the  Heretics  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England, 
particularly  the  year  1650;  the  person  or  author,  Dubhaltach , 
the  son  of  G ilia  Isa  Mor  Mac  Firbhisigh,  historian,  etc.,  of 
Lecain  Mac  Firbis,  in  Tireragh,  on  the  Moy ; and  the  cause  of 
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writing  the  book  is,  to  increase  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  people  in  general  ”. 

It  was  to  Dr.  Petrie  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy entrusted  the  care  of  having  the  copy  of  this  book  made, 
which  I have  just  alluded  to ; and,  afterwards,  on  the  occasion 
of  laying  that  copy  before  them,  he  read  an  able  paper,  which 
is  published  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Academy,  on  the  character  and  historic  value  of  the  work,  and 
on  the  little  that  was  known  of  the  learned  author's  history. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  this  accomplished  writer  says : 
“To  these  meagre  facts  I can  only  add  that  of  his  death,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Charles  O'Conor,  was  tragical, — for  this  last  of 
the  Mac  Firbiscs  was  unfortunately  murdered  at  Dunflin,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  in  the  year  1670.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  this  event  were  known  to  that  gentleman,  but  a proper  re- 
spect for  the  feelings  of  the  descendents  of  the  murderer,  who 
was  a gentleman  of  the  country,  prevented  him  from  detailing 
them.  They  are,  however,  still  remembered  in  the  district  in 
which  it  occurred,  but  I will  not  depart  from  the  example  set 
me,  by  exposing  them  to  public  light”. 

It  was  quite  becoming  Dr.  Petries  characteristic  delicacy  of 
feeling  to  follow  the  cautious  silence  of  Mr.  O’Conor  in  rela- 
tion to  this  fearful  crime.  Now,  however,  there  can  be  no 
offence  or  impropriety  towards  any  living  person,  in  putting  on 
record,  in  a few  words,  the  brief  and  simple  facts  of  the  cause 
and  manner  of  this  murder,  as  preserved  in  the  living  local 
tradition  of  the  country. 

Mac  Firbis  was,  at  tnat  time,  under  the  ban  of  the  penal  laws, 
and,  consequently,  a marked  and  almost  defenceless  man  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  whilst  the  friends  of  the  murderer  enjoyed  the 
full  protection  of  the  constitution.  He  must  have  been  then  past 
Ills  eightieth  year,  and  he  was,  it  is  believed,  on  his  way  to  Dub- 
lin, probably  to  visit  Robert,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Ware,  l ie 
took  up  his  lodgings  for  the  night  at  a small  house  in  the  little 
village  of  Dun  Flin,  in  his  native  county.  While  sitting  and 
resting  himself  in  a little  room  off  the  shop,  a young  gentleman, 
of  the  Crofton  family,  came  in,  and  began  to  take  some  liberties 
with  a young  woman  who  had  care  of  the  shop.  She,  to  check 
his  freedom,  told  him  that  he  would  be  seen  by  the  old  gentle- 
man in  the  next  room ; upon  which,  in  a sudden  rage,  lie  snatched 
up  a knife  from  the  counter,  rushed  furiously  into  the  room,  and 
plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  Mac  Firbis.  Thus  it  was  that,  at 
the  hand  of  a w’anton  assassin,  this  great  scholar  closed  his  long 
career, — the  last  of  the  regularly  educated  and  most  accom- 
plished masters  of  the  history,  antiquities,  and  laws  and  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Erinn. 
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But  to  return 

Besides  his  important  genealogical  work,  Mac  Firbis  compiled 
two  others  of  even  still  greater  value,  which  unfortunately  are 
not  now  known  to  exist:  namely,  a Glossary  of  the  Ancient 
Laws  of  Erinn ; and  a Biographical  Dictionary  of  her  ancient 
writers  and  most  distinguished  literary  men.  Of  the  former  of 
these,  1 have  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a fragment  in  the 
library  of  the  Dublin  University  (class  H.  5.  30) ; but  of  the 
latter,  1 am  not  aware  that  any  trace  has  been  discovered. 
There  are  live  other  copies  of  ancient  glossaries  in  Mac  Firbis’s 
handwriting  preserved  in  the  Dublin  University  library  (all 
in  II.  2.  15).  Of  these,  one  is  a copy  of  Cormac’s  Glossary, 
another  a copy  of  liis  tutor  Donnell  O’Davoren’s  own  Law  Glos- 
sary, compiled  by  him  about  the  year  1595 ; besides  which, 
separate  fragments  of  three  Derivative  Glossaries,  as  well  as 
a fragment  of  an  ancient  Law  Tract,  with  the  text,  gloss,  and 
commentary  properly  arranged  and  explained.  So  that  in  all 
there  are  six  glossaries,  or  fragments  of  glossaries,  in  his  hand- 
writing in  T.C.D.  It  is  in  the  introduction  to  his  great  book 
of  Geneaologies  that  he  states  that  he  had  written  or  compiled 
a Dictionary  of  the  “Brehon  Laws’,  in  which  he  had  explained 
them  extensively;  and  also  a catalogue  of  the  writings  and 
writers  of  ancient  Erinn ; but,  with  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments just  referred  to,  these  two  important  works  are  now  un- 
known. [And  1 may  here  mention,  that  I have  copied  out 
these  precious  fragments  of  his  own  compilation  in  a more  acces- 
sible form,  for  the  Dublin  University.]  Besides  these  MSS.  at 
home,  I may  mention  that  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  also 
a small  quarto  book,  containing  a rather  modern  Martyrology,  or 
Litany  of  the  Saints,  in  verse,  chiefly  in  Mac  Firbis’s  hand. 

Mac  Firbis  does  not  seem  to  have  neglected  the  poetic  art 
either,  for  I have  in  my  own  possession  two  poems,  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  written  by  him  on  the  O' Seachna&aigh  (O’Shaugh- 
nessys)  of  Gort,  about  the  year  1050. 

Of  Mac  Firbis's  translations  from  the  earlier  Annals  we  have 
now  no  existing  trace.  That  he  did  translate  largely  and  gene- 
rally we  can  well  understand,  from  the  following  remarks  of  I Lar- 
ris  in  his  edition  of  Ware’s  Bishops,  page  012,  under  the  head 
of  Tuam : — 

“ One  John  was  consecrated  about  the  year  1441.  [Sir 
James  AVare  declares  he  could  not  discover  when  he  died;  and 
adds,  that  some  called  him  John  de  Burgo,  but  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  truth  of  that  name.]  But  both  these  parti- 
culars arc  cleared  up,  and  his  immediate  successor,  named  by 
Dudley  Firbisse,  an  amanuensis,  whom  Sir  James  Ware  em- 
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ployed  in  his  house,  to  translate  and  collect  for  liira  from  the  Irish 
MSS.,  one  of  whose  pieces  begins  thus,  viz.:  ‘This  translation 
begirmed  was  by  Dudley  Firbisse,  in  the  house  of  Sir  James 
Ware,  in  Castle  Street,  Dublin,  6th  of  November,  1666’,  which 
was  twenty-four  days  before  the  death  of  the  said  knight.  The 
annals  or  translation  which  he  left  behind  him,  begin  in  the  year 
1443,  and  end  in  1468.  I suppose  the  death  of  his  patron  put 
a stop  to  his  further  progress.  Not  knowing  from  whence  he 
translated  these  annals,  wherever  I have  occasion  to  quote  them, 
I mention  them  under  the  name  of  Dudley  Firbisse”. 

Again  under  the  head  of  Richard  O’Ferrall,  bishop  of  Ar- 
dagh,  page  253,  Hams  writes: 

“In  MS.  annals,  intitled  the  Annals  of  Firbissy  (not  those  of 
Gelasy  [ Gilla  Isa]  Mac  Firbissy,  who  died  in  1301,  but  the 
collection  or  translation  of  one  Dudley  Firbissy),  I find  mention 
made  of  Richard,  bishop  of  Ardagh,  and  that  he  was  son  to  the 
Great  Dean,  Fitz  Daniel  Fitz  John  Golda  O Fergaill,  and  his 
death  placed  there  under  the  year  1444”. 

Of  those  Annals  of  Gilla  Isa  (or  Gillisa)  Mac  Firbis  of 
Lccan,  who  died  in  1301,  we  have  no  trace  now;  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  the  Annals  of  Lccan  mentioned  by  the  Four 
Masters  as  having  come  into  their  hands  when  their  compilation 
from  other  sources  was  linished,  and  from  which  they  added 
considerably  to  their  text. 

Of  Dualu  Mac  Firbis’s  translation,  extending  from  the  year 
1443  to  1468,  there  are  three  copies  extant,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  classed  as  “Clarendon  68”,  which  is,  I believe,  in  the 
translator’s  own  handwriting.  The  second  copy  is  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  [class  F.  1.  18].  The  third  copy  is  in 
Harris’s  collections  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 
it  is  in  Harris’s  own  hand,  and  appeal’s  to  have  been  copied  from 
the  Trinity  College  copy,  with  corrections  of  some  of  the  former 
transcriber’s  inaccuracies. 

The  following  memorandum,  prefixed  to  a list  of  Irish  bishops, 
made  for  Sir  James  Ware,  and  now  preserved  in  the  manuscript 
above  referred  to  in  the  British  Museum,  will  enable  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  sources,  the  only  true  ones,  from  which  this  list 
lias  been  drawn. 

“The  ensuing  bishops’  names  are  collected  out  of  several  Irish 
ancient  and  modem  manuscripts,  viz. : of  Gilla-isa  Mac  Fferbisy, 
written  before  the  year  1397  (it  is  he  that  wrote  the  greate  Booke 
of  Lcackan  Mac  Fferbissy,  now  kept  in  Dublin),  and  out  of 
others  the  Mac  Fferbisy  Annals,  out  of  saints’  calendars  and  ge- 
nealogies also,  for  the  Right  Worshipful  and  ever  honoured  Sir 
James  Ware,  knight,  and  one  of  his  Majesties  Privie  Council, 
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and  Auditor  General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  collec- 
tion is  made  by  Dudley  Firbisse,  1655”. — p.  17. 

These  translated  annals  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  John  O’Do- 
novan, and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Miscellany  of 
the  Archaeological  Society,  in  the  year  1846. 

Mac  Firbis  was  of  no  ordinary  or  ignoble  race,  being  cer- 
tainly descended  from  Dathi , the  last  pagan  monarch  of  Erinn, 
who  was  killed  by  lightning,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  Anno 
Domini  428.  At  what  time  the  Mac  Firbises  became  professi- 
onal and  hereditary  historians,  genealogists,  and  poets,  to  various 
princes  in  the  province  of  Connacht,  we  now  know  not;  but  we 
know  that  from  some  remote  period  down  to  the  descent  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  upon  this  country,  they  held  a handsome  patri- 
mony at  Lecain  Mac  Firbis,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Muaidh , 
or  Moy,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  on  which  a castle  was  built  by 
the  brothers  Ciothruadh , and  James,  and  John  da,  their  cousin, 
in  1560.  So  early  as  the  year  1279,  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  record  the  death  of  G ilia  Isa  (or  Gillisa)  Mor  Mac 
Firbis,  “ chief  historian  of  Tir-Fiachrach  ” [in  the  present 
county  of  Sligo.]  Again,  at  the  year  1376,  they  record  the  death 
of  Donogh  Mac  Firbis,  “an  historian And  again,  at  the  year 
1379,  they  record  the  death  of  Firbis  Mac  Firbis,  “a  learned 
historian”. 

The  great  Book  of  Lecain,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  was  compiled  in  the  year  1416,  by  Gilla  Isa  for 
Gillisa]  Mor,  the  direct  ancestor  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis ; and  the 
latter  quotes  in  his  work  (p.  66),  not  only  the  Annals  of  Mac 
Firbis,  but  also  the  Leabhar  Gabhala , or  Book  of  Invasions  of  Ire- 
land, of  his  grandfather,  Dubhaltach  [or  Dudley],  as  an  authority 
for  the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  [Moytura],  and  the  situation  of 
that  place;  and  at  p.  248,  the  Dumb  Book  of  James  Mac  Firbis 
for  the  genealogy  of  his  own  race.  There  is  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a large  and  important  volume  of 
fragments  of  various  ancient  manuscripts  (classed  II.  2,  16), 
part  of  which  professes  to  have  been  written  by  Donogh  Mac 
Firbis  in  the  year  1391 ; and  in  another  place,  in  a more  modern 
hand,  it  is  written,  that  this  is  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain. 

Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbis,  in  his  introduction  to  his  great  gene- 
alogical book,  states  that  his  family  were  poets,  historians,  and 
genealogists  to  the  gTeat  families  of  the  following  ancient  Con- 
nacht cliieftaincies,  viz. : Lower  Connacht,  Ui  Fiachrach  of  the 
Moy,  Ui  Amhalgaidh,  Cera , Ui  Fiachrach  o£Aidhne,  und  Facht- 
gha,  and  to  the  Mac  Donnells  of  Scotland. 
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The  Mac  Firbis,  in  right  of  being  the  hereditary  poet  and 
historian  of  his  native  territory  of  Ui  Fiachrach  of  the  Moy  (in 
the  present  county  of  Sligo),  took  an  important  part  in  the  inau- 
guration of  the  O'Dowda,  the  hereditary  chief  of  that  country. 
The  following  curious  account  of  this  ceremony  will  more  clearly 
show  the  position  of  the  Mac  Firbis  on  these  great  occasions ; 
it  is  translated  from  a little  tract  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

“The  privilege  of  the  first  drink  [at  all  assemblies]  was  given 
to  O'  Caomliain  by  O'Dowda,  and  O'  Caomhain  was  not  to  drink 
until  he  first  presented  it  [the  drink]  to  the  poet,  that  is,  to 
Mac  Firbis ; also  the  arms  and  battle  steed  of  O'Dowda,  after 
his  proclamation,  were  given  to  O'  Caomhain,  and  the  arms  and 
dress  of  O'  Caomhain  to  Mac  Firbis ; and  it  is  not  competent  ever 
to  call  him  the  O'Dowda  until  O'  Caomhain  and  Mac  Firbis 
have  first  called  the  name,  and  imtil  Mac  Firbis  carries  the 
body  of  the  wand  over  O'Dowda;  and  every  clergyman,  and 
every  representative  of  a church,  and  every  bishop,  and  every 
chief  of  a territory  present,  all  arc  to  pronounce  the  name  after 
O'  Caomhain  and  Mac  Firbis.  And  there  is  one  circumstance, 


should  O'Dowda  happen  to  be  in  Tir  A mhalghaidh  [Tirawley], 
he  is  to  go  to  Amhalghaidh's  Cam  to  be  proclaimed,  so  as  that 
all  the  chiefs  be  about  him ; but  should  he  happen  to  be  at  the 
Cam  of  the  Daughter  of  Brian,  he  is  not  to  go  over  [to  Amhal - 
gaidh's  Cam]  to  be  proclaimed;  neither  is  he  to  come  over  from 
A mhalgaidh's  Cam,  for  it  was  Amhalgaidh,  the  son  of  Fiachra 
Ealgach , that  raised  that  Carn  for  himself,  in  order  that  he  him- 
self, and  all  those  who  should  attain  to  the  chieftainship  after 
him,  might  be  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  lord  upon  it.  And  it 
is  in  this  Carn  that  Amhalgaidh  himself  is  buried,  and  it  is  from 
him  it  is  named.  And  every  king  of  the  race  of  Fiachra  that 
shall  not  be  thus  proclaimed,  shall  have  shortness  of  life,  and 
his  seed  and  generation  shall  not  be  illustrious,  and  he  shall  never 
see  the  kingdom  of  God”. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
LXIII.] 

This  curious  little  tract,  with  topographical  illustrations,  will 
be  found  in  the  volume  on  the  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fi- 
achrach,  among  the  important  publications  of  the  Irish  Archae- 
ological Society. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  compiler  of  the  chronicle  which  I am 
now  about  to  describe,  the  value  of  which,  as  a liistorical  docu- 
ment, has  only,  of  late  years,  come  to  be  properly  understood. 

The  Chronicum  Scotorum,  which,  as  I have  already  stated, 
is  written  on  paper,  begins  with  the  following  title  and  short 
preface,  by  the  compiler. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
LXIV] 
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“ The  Chronicle  of  the  Scots  (or  Irish)  begins  here. — 

“ Understand,  O reader,  that  it  is  for  a certain  reason,  and, 
particularly,  to  avoid  tediousness,  that  our  intention  is  to  make 
only  a short  abstract  and  compendium  of  the  history  of  the 
Scots  in  this  book,  omitting  the  lengthened  details  of  the  his- 
torical books ; wherefore  it  is  that  we  beg  of  you  not  to  criti- 
cize us  on  that  account,  as  we  know  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
great  deficiency  ’. 

The  compiler  then  passes  rapidly  over  the  three  first  ages  of 
the  world,  the  earlier  colonizations  of  Ireland,  the  death  of  the 
Partholanian  colonists  at  Tallaght  (in  this  county  of  Dublin) ; 
and  the  visit  of  Niul,  the  son  of  Fenius  Farsaidh , to  Egypt,  to 
teach  the  languages  after  the  confusion  of  Babel;  giving  the 
years  of  the  world  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Septuagint. 

This  sketch  extends  to  near  the  end  of  the  first  column  of 
the  third  page,  where  the  following  curious  note  in  the  original 
hand  occurs: — 

“ Ye  have  heard  from  me,  O readers,  that  I do  not  like  to 
have  the  labour  of  writing  this  copy,  and  it  is  therefore  that  I 
beseech  you,  through  true  friendship,  not  to  reproach  me  for  it 
(if  you  understand  what  it  is  that  causes  me  to  be  so) ; for  it  is 
certain  that  the  Mac  Firbises  arc  not  in  fault”. — [See  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  LXV.] 

What  it  was  that  caused  Mac  Firbis’s  reluctance  to  make 
this  abridged  copy  of  the  old  book  or  books  before  him,  at  this 
time,  it  is  now  difficult  to  imagine.  The  writing  is  identical 
with  that  in  his  book  of  genealogies,  which  was  made  by  him 
in  the  year  lfioO ; and  this  copy  must  have  been  made  about 
the  same  disastrous  period  of  our  history,  when  the  relentless 
rage  of  Oliver  Cromwell  spread  ruin  and  desolation  over  all 
that  was  noble,  honourable,  and  virtuous  in  our  land.  It  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  Sir  James  Ware 
conceived  the  idea  of  availing  himself  of  Mac  Firbis’s  exten- 
sive and  profound  antiquarian  learning;  and  as  that  learned, 
and,  I must  say,  well  intentioned  writer,  was  then  concerned 
only  with  what  related  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland, 
this  was  probably  the  reason  that  Mac  Firbis  offers  those  warm 
apologies  for  having  been  compelled  to  pass  over  the  “ long  and 
tedious”  account  of  the  early  colonizations  of  this  country,  and 
pass  at  one  step  to  our  Christian  era.  (We  know  that  Ware 
quotes  many  of  our  old  annals  as  sterling  authorities  in  his 
work.  As  these  were  all  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  and  as 
Ware  had  no  acquaintance  with  that  language,  it  follows  clearly 
enough,  that  he  must  have  had  some  competent  person  to  assist 
him  to  read  those  annals,  and  whose  business  it  was  doubtless 
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lect.  vi.  to  select  and  translate  for  him  such  parts  of  them  as  were 
0 th  deemed  by  him  essential  to  his  design.)  Excepting  for  some  such 
chron-iccm  purpose  as  this,  I can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  Mac  Firbis 
scotorum.  g}10up]  apply  himself,  and  with  such  apparent  reluctance,  to 
make  this  compendium  from  some  ancient  book  or  books  of 
annals  belonging  to  his  family.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  his 
own  words,  that  it  was  poverty  or  distress  that  caused  him  to 
pass  over  the  record  of  what  lie  deemed  the  ancient  glory  of 
his  country,  and  to  draw  up  a mere  utilitarian  abstract  for  some 
person  to  whose  patronage  he  was  compelled  to  look  for  sup- 
port in  his  declining  years ; and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the 
care  he  takes  to  record  that  his  difficulties  were  not  caused 
by  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  family,  who  were,  as  we 
know,  totally  ruined  and  despoiled  of  their  ancestral  pro- 
perty by  the  tide  of  robbers  and  murderers  which  the  com- 
monwealth of  England  poured  over  defenceless  Eriiin  at  this 

return  to  the  Chronicum.  Continuing  his  abstract,  the 
compiler  passes  rapidly  over  the  history  of  the  early  coloniza- 
tion of  Ireland  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  375,  that  being  the 
year  in  which  St.  Patrick  was  bom.  This  date  is  written  in 
the  back  margin  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor  of  Bcla- 
nagar.  and  from  that  to  the  year  432  there  is  no  date  given. 

The  date  432  is  written  in  Roman  numerals  (in  Gaedhlic 
characters,  of  course)  in  the  original  hand,  and  under  it  the 
arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  from  Rome,  on  his  apostolic 
mission,  by  the  direction  of  Pope  Celestine.  The  arrival  of 
the  great  apostle  is  given  precisely  in  the  same  words  as  in  the 
annals  of  Ulster. 

From  this  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1022,  no  date  appears  in 
the  original  hand,  nor  even  after  that,  except  occasionally  the 
year  ot  the  world.  The  latter  is  set  down  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1048,  as  5,000  years,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
computation. 

The  next  dates  that  appear  are  453,  454,  455,  456,  458,  all 
in  the  margin ; and  all  these  are,  I believe,  as  well  as  the  re- 
maining dates,  all  through  to  the  end,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Roderick  O'Flaherty,  the  author  of  the  Ogygia. 

No  date,  however,  is  inserted  from  the  year  458  to  the  year 
605 ; but  from  this  year  forward  the  dates  appear  regularly  in 
the  margin. 

A large  deficiency  occurs  at  the  year  722,  where  the  com- 
piler has  written  the  following  memorandum : — 

“ The  breasts  [or  fronts]  of  two  leaves  of'  the  old  book,  out 
of  which  I write  this,  are  wanting  here,  and  I leave  what  is 
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before  me  of  this  page  for  them.  I am  Dubhaltach  Firbisigli' . 
— [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXVI.] 

Unfortunately,  this  defect  occurs,  by  some  unknown  chance, 
not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  here  noticed,  but  as  far  as 
from  the  year  722  to  the  year  805. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  defect  in  the  annals  of  Tighcmach 
should  begin  nearly  with  the  same  year  (718);  but  it  extends 
much  further,  to  the  year  1068. 

The  order  and  arrangement  of  the  events  recorded,  and  the 
events  themselves,  often,  though  not  always,  agree  with  the 
annals  of  Tighernaeh.  The  details  arc  brief  and  condensed, 
but  they  so  often  convey  scraps  of  rare  additional  information, 
as  to  leave  us  reason  to  regret  the  unknown  circumstances 
which  caused  the  writer  to  leave  out,  as  he  said  he  did,  the 
“ tediousness”  of  the  old  historical  books. 

The  Chronicum  comes  down,  in  its  present  form,  only  to  the 
year  1135;  and,  whether  it  was  ever  carried  down  with  more 
ample  details  to  the  year  1443,  when  the  compiler’s  translations 
for  Ware  commence,  is  a question  which  probably  will  never 
be  cleared  up.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  and  as  far  as  it  goes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  one  of  the  most  authentic 
existing  copies  of,  or  compilations  from,  more  ancient  annals. 

I have  already  stated  that  this  manuscript  is  in  the  well-known 
hand  of  its  compiler,  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  and  that  it  was  written, 
probably,  about  the  year  1650;  yet  hear  what  the  Rev.  Charles 
O'Conor  says  of  it,  in  the  Stowe  catalogue : 

“ Some  have  confounded  this  chronicle  with  Tighernach’s,  be- 
cause it  is  frequently  called  Chronicon  Cluanensc,  and  was  writ- 
ten in  Tighernaeh  s Monastery  of  Cluainmacnois”.  He  then 
continues:  “The  Stowe  copy  now  before  us  was  carefully  trans- 
cribed from  the  Dublin  copy,  by  the  compiler  of  this  catalogue, 
from  that  Dublin  MS.,  winch  is  quite  a modem  transcript,  being 
the  only  copy  he  could  find”. — [Stowe  Cat.  vol.  i.  p.  201,  No.  63.] 
How  clearly  do  these  words  show  that  the  reverend  writer, 
though  otherwise  a sufficiently  good  scholar,  was  totally  incom- 

getent  to  pronounce  a correct  opinion  on  the  age  of  any  Gaedhlic 
IS.,  from  the  character  of  the  writing,  or  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiar  hands  of  the  different  writers  who  preceded 
him,  excepting,  indeed,  that  of  his  own  grandfather,  Charles 
O'Conor,  of  Belanagar.  Yet  there  is  no  man  more  dogmatic 
in  his  decisions  on  the  dates  of  manuscripts  and  compositions, — 
his  two  most  favourite  periods  being,  we  may  obscrv c in  passing, 
“the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries”,  and  “the  reign  of  James 
the  First”.  Indeed,  I am  obliged  to  say,  that  his  readings  and 
renderings  of  text,  as  well  as  Ins  translations  of  Irish,  are  as  in- 
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accurate,  as  his  historical  deductions,  and  even  positive  state- 
ments, are  often  unfounded,  however  arrogantly  advanced. 

In  connexion  with  this  fragment  of  the  Lccain  collection  of 
annals,  I may  mention  that  there  is  a short  tract  of  annals  pre- 
served in  the  great  Book  of  Lecain,  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  compilation  of  which  was  finished 
in  the  year  1416.  These  annals  are  without  date,  and  some  of  the 
items  are  out  of  chronological  order.  They  begin  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Uchbcidh , which  was  fought  in  the  year  733,  at  a place  of 
that  name  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  between  Aedh  Allan , the 
monarch  of  Ireland,  and  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  Leinster,  in  which 
the  latter  were  completely  overthrown,  and  their  whole  country 
devastated  and  nearly  depopulated. 

These  chronicles  come  down  to  the  treacherous  death  of  the 
celebrated  Tiernan  O’Rourke,  king  of  BreifnS  [Brefny] , at  the 
hands  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  in  the  year  1172.  The  events 
recorded,  briefly  of  course,  are  the  reigns,  battles,  and  deaths  of 
the  monarchs  and  provincial  kings  of  Ireland;  the  accessions 
and  deaths  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Armagh ; and  the  more 
unusual  atmospheric  phenomena,  such  as  remarkable  seasons 
and  other  extraordinary  occurrences,  etc. 

There  are  several  little  additions,  among  the  items  of  informa- 
tion recorded  in  these  annals,  which  arc  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters;  as,  for  instance,  in  recording  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Maelseachlainn,  or  Malachy  the  Second 
(who  died  Anno  Domini  1022),  they  give  a list  of  five-and- 
twenty  battles  gained  by  him,  of  which  the  Four  Masters  men- 
tion but  four.  In  connection  with  these  battles  also,  many 
topographical  names  are  preserved,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  other  existing  books  of  annals.  And  I may  remark  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  annals  contained  in  this  short  tract  are,  as  regards 
date  of  transcription,  the  oldest  annals  that  we  have  in  Ireland. 

I shall  close  this  lecture  with  some  account  of  one  other  book 
of  annals,  to  which  I have  already  shortly  referred,  and  which, 
though  only  remaining  to  us  in  the  English  language,  is  not 
without  its  interest  and  value.  I allude  to  the  book  tolerably 
well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois, 
the  only  copy  or  version  of  which  known  to  be  extant  is  an 
English  translation  made  from  the  Irish  in  the  year  1627,  by 
Connla  Mac  Ecliagan,  of  Lismoync,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath, for  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Torlogh  Mac  Cochlan,  Lord 
of  Delvin,  in  that  county. 

This  translation  is  written  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  Elizabe- 
than period,  but  by  a man  who  seems  to  have  well  understood 
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the  value  of  the  original  Gaedhlic  phraseology,  and  rendered  it 
eveij  justice,  as  far  as  we  can  determine  in  the  absence  of  the 
original.  It  was  believed, — and,  indeed,  there  is  reason  still  to 
believe  it, — that  the  original  book  was  preserved  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  who  was  de- 
scended from  the  translator  by  the  mother’s  side ; however,  on 
the  death  of  the  worthy  baronet,  a few  years  ago,  no  trace  of  it 
could  be  found  among  the  family  papers,  though  other  ancient 
memorials  of  the  house  of  Mac  Eehagan  were  preserved  among 
them.  It  was  rumoured  in  the  country,  that  this  old  book  con- 
tained, or  might  possibly  contain,  some  records  of  events  that  it 
would  be  as  well  for  the  Mac  Echagan  family  not  to  have 
brought  before  the  world ; and  that  for  this  reason,  the  female 
representatives  of  the  family  had  for  some  generations  kept  the 
volume  out  of  sight.  I had  the  honour  of  a slight  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  which  I improved  so  far  as  to 
mention  this  tradition  to  him.  lie  did  not  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  rumour,  as  far  as  the  keeping  out  of  sight  of  the  book  went ; 
but  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  particular  reason,  more  than  a 
laudable  care  for  what  was  looked  upon  as  a remarkable  national 
record,  and  a witness  to  the  respectability  and  identity  of  the  far- 
mily.  Indeed,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  my  conver- 
sations on  this  subject  with  Sir  Richard  was,  that  the  book  had 
been  in  the  custody  of  his  mother,  but  that  that  respected  lady 
cherished  so  closely  this  relic  of  her  ancient  name  as  to  be  re- 
luctant even  to  show  it,  much  less  to  part  with  it  for  any  con- 
sideration whatever. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  book  (so  far  as  we  can  judge  in  the 
absence  of  the  original)  to  show  why  it  should  be  called  the  An- 
nals of  Clonmacnois.  We  have  already  seen,  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  touch  on  the  same  fact  again,  that  the  Annals  of 
Clonmacnois  used  by  the  Four  Masters,  came  down  but  to  the 
year  1227,  whereas  this  book  comes  down  to  the  year  1408. 

The  records  contained  in  it  are  brief,  but  they  sometimes  pre- 
serve details  of  singular  interest,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our 
other  annals.  As  a specimen  of  these  additions — the  most  in- 
teresting of  them,  perhaps — let  me  take  the  following  passage, 
which  occurs  at  the  year  905,  but  which  should  be  placed  at  the 
year  913;  I give  it  in  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  original: — 

“ Neal  Glunduffe  was  king  [of  Ireland]  three  years,  and  was 
married  to  the  Lady  Gormphley,  daughter  of  King  Flann,  who 
was  a very  fair,  virtuous,  and  learned  demosell ; was  first  married 
to  Cormacke  Mac  Coulenan,  King  of  Munster;  secondly  to 
King  Neal,  by  whom  she  had  a son,  called  Prince  Donnell,  who 
was  drowned;  upon  whose  death  she  made  many  pitiful  and 
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learned  ditties  in  Irish ; and  lastly,  she  was  married  to  Cearbhall 
Mac  Morgan,  King  of  Leinster.  After  all  which  royal  mar- 
riages, she  begged  from  door  to  door,  forsaken  of  all  her  friends 
and  allies,  and  glad  to  be  relieved  by  her  inferiors”. 

The  order  of  GormlaitKs  marriages  is  not  accurately  given  in 
this  entry.  Let  us  correct  the  entry  from  another  and  more  re- 
liable authority,  that  of  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

It  is  true  that  Gormlaith  was  first  married,  or  rather  betrothed, 
to  the  celebrated  king,  bishop,  and  scholar,  Cormac  Mac  Cul- 
lennan,  King  of  Munster ; but  that  marriage  was  never  consum- 
mated, as  the  young  king  changed  his  mind,  and  restored  the 
princess  to  her  father,  with  all  her  fortune  and  dowry,  while  he 
nimsclf  took  holy  orders.  He  (as  you  are  aware)  became  subse- 
quently Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  was,  as  you  may  remember, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  Saltair  of  Cashel,  as  well  as  of  the 
learned  compilation  since  known  as  Cormac’s  Glossary. 

After  having  been  thus  deserted  by  King  Cormac,  Gormlaith 
was  married  against  her  will  to  Cearbhall , King  of  Leinster. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  908, — probably  in  reality  on 
account  of  the  repudiation  of  the  princess  by  the  King  of 
Munster,  though  ostensibly  to  assert  liis  right  to  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  ancient  church  of  Mainwter  Eibliln , now  Monas- 
tereven  (in  the  present  Queen’s  county),  which  down  to  this  time 
belonged  to  Munster, — Flatin  Siona , the  father  of  Gormlaith, 
who  was  hereditary  King  of  Meath,  and  then  Monarch  of  Eriim, 
proceeded  to  make  war  on  the  southern  prince ; and,  accom- 
panied by  liis  son-in-law,  the  King  of  Leinster,  he  marched  with 
their  united  forces  to  Bealach  Mughna  (now  Bally  moon,  in  the 
south  of  the  present  county  of  Kildare),  within  two  miles  of  the 
present  town  of  Carlow.  Here  they  were  met  by  King  Cormac 
at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Munster,  and  a furious  battle  ensued 
between  them,  in  which  the  Munstcrmen  were  defeated,  and  Cor- 
mac, the  king  and  bishop,  killed  and  beheaded  on  the  field. 

Cearbhall , King  of  Leinster,  and  husband  of  the  princess 
Gormlaith , was  badly  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  carried  home 
to  his  palace  at  Naas,  where  he  was  assiduously  attended  to  by 
his  queen,  who  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from  his  couch.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  day,  when  lie  was  convalescent,  but  still  confined 
to  liis  bed,  the  battle  of  Bealach  Mughna  became  the  subject  of 
their  conversation.  Cearbhall  described  the  fight  with  anima- 
tion, and  dwelt  with  seemingly  exuberant  Satisfaction  on  the  de- 
feat of  Cormac,  and  the  dismemberment  of  his  body  in  his  pre- 
sence. The  queen,  however,  who  was  sitting  on  the  foot-rail  of 
the  bed,  said  that  it  was  a great  pity  that  the  body  of  the  good 
and  holy  bishop  should  have  been  unnecessarily  mutilated  and 
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desecrated ; upon  which  the  king,  in  a sudden  fit  of  rage,  struck 
her  so  rude  a blow  with  his  foot,  as  threw  her  headlong  on  the 
floor,  by  which  her  clothes  were  thrown  into  disorder,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  her  ladies  and  attendants. 

The  queen  felt  highly  mortified  and  insulted  at  the  indignity 
thus  offered  to  her,  and  fled  to  her  father  for  protection.  Her 
father,  however,  in  the  presence  of  a powerful  Danish  enemy  in 
Dublin,  did  not  choose  to  take  any  hostile  steps  to  punish  the 
rudeness  of  King  Cearbhall , but  sent  his  daughter  bacK  again  to 
her  husband.  Not  so  her  young  kinsman,  Niall  Glundubh  [“  of 
the  Black  Knee’  ],  the  son  of  the  brave  Aedh  Finnliath , King  of 
A ileach  [i.c.  King  of  Ulster.]  This  brave  prince,  having  heard  of 
the  indignity  which  had  been  put  upon  his  relative,  raised  all 
the  northern  clans,  and  at  their  head  marched  to  the  borders  of 
Leinster,  with  the  intention  of  avenging  the  insult,  as  well  as  of 
taking  the  queen  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  powerful 
forces  of  the  north.  Queen  Gormlaith , however,  objected  to  any 
violent  measures,  and  only  insisted  on  a separation  from  her 
husband,  and  the  restoration  of  her  dowry.  She  had  four-and- 
twenty  residences  given  to  her  in  Leinster  by  Cearbhall  on  her 
marriage,  and  these  he  consented  to  confirm  to  her,  and  to  re- 
lease her  legally  from  her  vows  as  his  wife.  The  queen  being 
thus  once  more  freed  from  conjugal  ties,  returned  to  her  father's 
house  for  the  third  time. 

After  this  Niall  Glundubh , deeming  that  the  gross  conduct 
of  Cearbhall  to  his  queen,  and  their  final  separation,  had  legally 
as  well  as  virtually  dissolved  their  marriage,  proposed  for  her 
hand  to  her  father ; but  both  father  and  daughter  refused,  and,  for 
the  time,  she  continued  to  reside  in  the  court  of  Flann. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  (904),  however,  Cearbhall 
was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  under  their  leader 
Ulbh , and  all  impediments  being  now  removed,  Gormlaith  be- 
came the  wife  of  Niall  Glundubh. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  917,  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
Queen  Gormlaith.  Her  father  died  in  the  mean  time,  in  the 
year  914,  and  after  him  the  young  Niall  Glundubh  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  throne  as  Monarch  of  Erinn. 

With  the  exception  of  the  immortal  Brian  Boroimhb , no 
monarch  ever  wielded  the  sceptre,  which  was  the  sword,  of 
Erinn  with  more  vigour,  than  this  truly  brave  northern  prince. 
His  battles  with  the  fierce  and  cruel  Danes  were  incessant  and 
bloody,  and  his  victories  many  and  glorious,  and  liimself  and 
his  brave  father  Aedh  were  the  only  monarchs  who  ever 
attempted  to  relieve  Munster  of  the  presence  of  these  cruel  foes, 
before  Brian.  Having,  in  fine,  hemmed  in  so  closely  the 
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Danes  of  Meath,  Dublin,  and  all  Leinster,  that  they  dared  not 
move  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin,  he  determined  at 
last  to  attack  them  even  there,  in  their  very  stronghold.  With 
this  resolve,  therefore,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  917,  he  marched  on  Dublin  with  a large  force,  and 
attended  by  several  of  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  Meath  and 
Oriell ; but  the  Danes  went  out  and  met  him  at  Cill  Mosomdg 
(a  place  not  yet  identified),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  a furious  battle  ensued,  in  wliich,  unfortunately,  the  army 
of  Erinn  was  defeated,  and  Niall  himself  was  killed,  with  most 
of  his  attendant  chiefs  and  an  immense  number  of  their  men. 
And  thus  was  the  unfortunate  queen  Gormlaith  for  the  third 
time  left  a widow.  Her  elder  brother  Conor  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  her  younger  brother  Donnchadh  succeeded  her 
husband  in  the  sovereignty,  wliich  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in 
the  year  942. 

Of  Queen  Gormlaitlis  history,  during  the  reign  of  her  bro- 
ther, we  know  nothing ; but,  on  his  death,  the  sceptre  passed 
away  from  the  houses  of  her  father  and  of  her  husband; 
and  it  is  possible,  or  rather  we  may  say  probable,  that  it  was 
then  that  commenced  that  poverty  and  neglect,  of  which  she 
so  feelingly  speaks  in  her  poems,  as  well  as  in  various  stray 
verses  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Her  misfortunes  conti- 
nued during  the  remaining  five  years  of  her  life — namely,  from 
the  death  of  her  brother,  the  monarch  Donnchadh , in  the  year 
942,  to  her  own  death  in  the  year  947. 

I should  not,  perhaps,  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  short  but 
eventful  history  of  the  unfortunate  queen  Gormlaith , but  that 
the  translator  of  these  annals  of  Clonmacnois,  as  they  are 
called,  falls  into  several  mistakes  about  her ; but,  whether  they 
be  part  of  his  original  text,  or  only  traditionary  notes  of  his 
own,  I cannot  determine : I believe  the  latter  to  be  the  more 
probable  explanation.  He  says,  at  the  year  936  (which  should 
be  the  year  943),  that,  after  the  death  of  Niall  Glundubh , she 
was  married  to  Cearbhall,  king  of  Leinster ; but  I have  taken 
the  proper  order  of  her  marriages,  and  the  present  sketch  of  her 
history,  from  the  Book  of  Leinster  (a  MS.  of  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century),  as  well  as  from  an  ancient  copy  of  a most 
curious  poem,  written  during  her  long  last  illness  by  Gormlaith 
herself,  on  her  own  life  and  misfortunes.  In  this  poem  she 
details  the  death  of  her  son,  who  was  accidentally  drowned  in 
the  county  Galway  during  his  fosterage,  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  her  husband ; and  in  it  is  also  preserved  an  interesting 
account  of  her  mode  of  living ; a sketch  of  the  more  fortunate 
or  happy  part  of  her  fife ; a character  of  Niall,  of  Cearbhall , 
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and  of  Cormac ; a description  of  the  place  and  mode  of  sepul- 
ture of  Niall ; and,  on  the  whole,  a greater  variety  of  references 
to  habits,  customs,  and  manners,  than  I have  found  in  any  other 
piece  of  its  kind.  I have,  besides  this,  which  is  a long  poem, 
collected  a few  of  those  stray  verses  wliich  Gormlaith  composed 
under  a variety  of  impulses  and  circumstances. 

The  following  short,  but  very  curious,  account  of  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  her  death  (the  date  of  which  is  given  by 
Mac  Echagan,  at  the  year  943,  by  mistake  for  the  year  948), 
appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  poem  just  mentioned.  I 
quote  again  from  the  same  translation  of  the  annals  of  Clon- 
macnois : — 

“ Gormphly,  daughter  of  King  Flann  Mac  Mayleseachlyn, 
and  queen  of  Ireland,  died  of  a tedious  and  grievous  wound, 
wliich  happened  in  this  manner:  she  dreamed  that  she  saw 
King  Niall  Glunduffc ; whereupon  she  got  up  and  sate  in  her  bed 
to  behold  him ; whom  he  for  anger  would  forsake,  and  leave  the 
chamber ; and  as  he  was  departing  in  that  angry  motion  (as  she 
thought),  she  gave  a snatch  after  him,  thinking  to  have  taken 
him  by  the  mantle,  to  keep  him  with  her,  and  fell  upon  the  bed- 
stick  of  her  bed,  that  it  pierced  her  breast,  even  to  her  very 
heart,  which  received  no  cure  until  she  died  thereof1. 

The  queen  did  not,  however,  immediately  die  of  the  injury 
thus  strangely  received.  Her  last  illness  was  long  and  tedious, 
and  it  was  during  its  continuance  that  she  composed  the  curious 
poems  which  are  still  preserved,  in  one  of  which  she  gives  an 
account  of  the  manner  of  the  wound  wliich  soon  after  caused 
her  death. 

I cannot  do  better  than  close  my  remarks  on  this  curious 
volume  by  transcribing  the  translator’s  address  and  dedication 
to  Mac  Coglilan,  for  whom  he  translated  it.  These  documents 
are,  besides,  not  only  very  explanatory  of  the  design  and  idea 
of  the  work,  but  in  themselves  so  quaint,  so  interesting,  and  so 
suggestive,  that  I am  persuaded  you  would  be  sorry  to  lose 
them,  and  they  have  not  hitherto  been  published. 

“ A book  containing  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  until  the  conquest  of  the  English,  wherein 
is  showed  all  the  kings  of  Clana  Neimed,  Firbolg,  Tuathy 
De  danan,  and  the  sons  of  Miletius  of  Spain : translated  out  of 
Irish  into  English,  faithfully  and  well  agreeing  to  the  History 
de  Captionibus  Hibcmiae,  f listoria  Magna,  and  other  authentic 
authors.  Partly  discovering  the  year  of  the  reigns  of  the  said 
kings,  with  the  manner  of  their  governments,  and  also  the 
deaths  of  divers  saints  of  this  kingdom,  as  died  in  those  several 
reigns,  with  the  tyrannical  rule  ‘and  government  of  the  Danes 
for  219  years- 
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“A  brief  catalogue  of  all  the  kings  of  the  several  races,  after 
the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick,  until  Donogh  Mac  Bryan  carried 
the  crown  to  Rome,  and  of  the  kings  that  reigned  after,  until 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  English,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Rory  O'Connor,  monarch  of  Ireland. 

“Also  of  certain  tilings  which  happened  in  this  kingdom  after 
the  conquest  of  the  English,  until  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Ilenry  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1408. 

“To  the  worthy  and  of  great  expectation  young  gentleman, 

Mr.  Terence  Coghlan,  his  brother,  Conell  Ma  Geoghegan, 

wisheth  long  health,  with  good  success  in  all  his  affairs. 

“Among  all  the  worthy  and  memorable  deeds  of  King  Bryan 
Borowe,  sometime  king  of  tills  kingdom,  this  is  not  of  the  least 
account,  that  after  that  he  had  shaken  off  the  intolerable  yoke 
and  bondage  wherewith  this  land  was  cruelly  tortured  and  har- 
ried by  the  Danes  and  Normans  for  the  space  of  219  years  that 
they  bore  sway,  and  received  tribute  of  the  inhabitants  in  gene- 
ral,— and  though  they  nor  none  of  them  ever  had  the  name  of 
king  or  monarch  of  the  land,  yet  thev  had  that  power,  as  they 
executed  what  they  pleased,  and  bcfiaved  themselves  so  cruel 
and  pagan-like,  as  well  towards  the  ccclcsiasticals  as  temporals 
of  the  kingdom,  that  they  broke  down  their  churches,  and  razed 
them  to  their  very  foundations,  and  burned  their  books  of  chron- 
icles and  prayers,  to  the  end  that  there  should  be  no  memory  left 
to  their  posterities,  and  all  learning  should  be  quite  forgotten, — 
the  said  King  Bryan  seeing  into  what  rudeness  the  kingdom 
was  fallen,  after  setting  himself  in  the  quiet  government  thereof, 
and  restored  each  one  to  his  ancient  patrimony,  repaired  their 
churches  and  houses  of  religion ; he  caused  open  schools  to  be 
kept  in  the  several  parishes  to  instruct  their  youth,  which  by  the 
said  long  wars  were  grown  rude  and  altogether  illiterate ; he  assem- 
bled together  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  spiritual  as 
temporal,  to  Cashel,  in  Munster,  and  caused  them  to  compose  a 
book  containing  all  the  inhabitants,  events,  and  septs,  that  lived 
in  this  land  from  the  first  peopling,  inhabitation,  and  discovery 
thereof,  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  until  that  present,  which 
book  they  caused  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel, 
signed  it  with  his  own  hand,  together  with  the  hands  of  the  kings 
of  the  five  provinces,  and  also  with  the  hands  of  all  the  bishops 
and  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  caused  several  copies  thereof  to  be 
given  to  the  kings  of  the  provinces,  with  straight  charge  that 
there  should  be  no  credit  given  to  any  other  chronicles  thence- 
forth, but  should  be  held  as  false,  disannulled,  and  quite  forbid- 
den for  ever.  Since  which  time  there  were  many  septs  in  the 
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kingdom  that  lived  by  it,  and  whose  profession  it  was  to  clxron-  LECT>  VI 
icle  and  keep  in  memory  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  for 
the  time  past,  present,  and  to  come ; and  now  because  they  cannot  akxals  of 
enjoy  that  respect  and  gain  by  their  said  profession  as  heretofore  ^3NMac* 
they  and  their  ancestors  received,  they  set  nought  by  the  said 
knowledge,  neglect  their  books,  and  choose  rather  to  put  their 
children  to  learn  English  than  their  own  native  language,  inso- 
much that  some  of  them  suffer  tailors  to  cut  the  leaves  of  the 
said  books  (which  their  ancestors  held  in  great  account),  and 
sew  them  in  long  pieces  to  make  their  measures  of,  that  the  pos- 
terities are  like  to  fall  into  more  ignorance  of  any  things  which 
happened  before  their  time.  In  the  reign  of  the  said  King 
Bryan,  and  before,  Ireland  was  well  stored  with  learned  men 
and  schools,  and  that  people  came  from  all  parts  of  Christendom 
to  leam  therein,  and  among  all  other  nations  that  came  thither, 
there  was  none  so  much  made  of  nor  respected  with  the  Irish, 
as  were  the  English  and  Welshmen,  to  whom  they  gave  several 
colleges  to  dwell  and  leam  in ; [such]  as  to  the  English  a col- 
lege in  the  town  of  Mayo,  in  Connacht,  which  to  this  day  is 
called  Mayo  of  the  English ; and  to  the  Welshmen,  the  town  of 
Gallon,  in  the  Kings  County,  which  is  likewise  called Gallen  of 
the  Welshmen  or  Wales ; from  whence  the  said  two  nations  have 
brought  their  characters,  especially  the  English  Saxons,  as  by 
comparing  the  old  Saxon  characters  to  the  Irish  (which  the 
Irish  never  changed),  you  shall  find  little  or  no  difference  at  all. 

u The  earnest  desire  I understand  you  have,  to  know  these 
things,  made  me  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the  old  Irish  Book 
for  you,  which,  by  long  lying  shut  and  unused,  I could  hardly 
read,  and  left  places  that  I could  not  read,  because  they  were 
altogether  grown  illegible  and  put  out;  and  if  this  my  simple 
labour  shall  any  way  pleasure  you,  I shall  hold  myself  thoroughly 
recompensed,  and  my  pains  well  employed,  which  for  your  own 
reading  I have  done,  and  not  for  the  reading  of  any  other  curious 
fellow  that  would  rather  carp  at  my  phraze,  than  take  any  de- 
light in  the  History ; and  in  the  meantime  I bid  you  heartily 
farewell,  from  Ldijcvanchan,  20th  April,  Anno  Domini  1G27. 

“ Your  very  loving  brother, 

CONELL  MaGeOGIIEGAN”. 

The  translator  then  gives  the  following  list  of  his  authorities, 
to  which  I would  ask  your  particular  attention : — 

“ The  names  of  the  several  authors  whom  I have  taken  for  the 
book : Saint  Colum  Kill ; St.  Bohine ; Calvagh  O'More,  Esq. ; 
Venerable  Bede;  Eocliye  O’Flannagan,  Arclidean  of  Armagh 
and  Clonfiachna;  Gillemen  Mac  Conn-ne-mbocht,  Archpriest  of 
Clonvickenos ; Keileachair  Mac  Con,  alias  Gorman;  Eusebius; 
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Marcellinus ; Moylen  O’Mulchonrye ; and  Tanaye  O’Mulchon- 
rye ; two  professed  chroniclers”. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  Mac  Echagan  means,  when  he  says 
that  he  liad  taken  these  authors  for  this  book.  We  have  only 
to  believe  that  he  took  from  Eusebius,  Marcellinus,  and  Bede, 
some  items  or  additions,  and  some  dates  for  the  early  part  of  his 
translations,  and  that  he  took  the  various  readings  and  additions, 
to  be  found  in  it,  from  the  Irish  authorities  to  whom  he  refers. 
But,  whatever  his  meaning  may  be,  this  is  a curious  list  of  au- 
thors to  be  consulted  by  an  Irish  country  gentleman  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Without  going  back  to  his  very  earlier  authorities,  we  may 
show  the  antiquity  of  the  second  class. 

Eochaidh  O'Flannagain , Archdean  of  Armagh  and  Clon- 
fiachna,  died  in  the  year  1003.  If  this  learned  mans  books 
came  down  to  Mac  Echagans  times,  he  must  have  had  a rich 
treat  in  them  indeed.  These  books  are  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  in  the  ancient  book  called  JLeabhar  na  h-Uidhre , 
written  at  Clonmacnois  before  the  year  1106.  At  the  end  of  a 
most  curious  and  valuable  tract  on  the  ancient  pagan  cemeteries 
of  Ireland,  the  writer  says  that  it  was  Flann,  the  learned  pro- 
fessor of  Monasterboice,  who  died  in  the  year  1056,  and  Eoch- 
aidh, the  learned,  0'Kerin,that  compiled  this  tract  from  the  books 
of  Eochaidh  O' Fiannagain  at  Armagh,  and  the  books  of  Monas- 
terboicc,  and  other  books  at  both  places,  which  had  disappeared 
at  the  time  of  making  this  note. 

Of  the  books  of  Gillananaemh  mac  Conn-na-mBocht , Arch- 
priest of  Clonmacnois,  I have  never  heard  anything  more  than 
Mac  Echagan’s  reference  to  them.  Of  Ceileachair  Mac  Conn 
na-mBocht , I know  nothing  more  than  that  the  death  of  his  son 
is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1106, 
in  the  following  words: — “ Maelmuire , son  of  the  son  of  Conn- 
na-mBocht,  was  killed  at  CluainmicnoU  by  a party  of  plun- 
derers”. This  Maelmuire  was  the  compiler  or  transcriber  of 
the  above  mentioned  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  in  which  he  is  set 
down  as  Maelmuire,  the  son  of  Ceileachair,  son  of  Conn-na- 
mBocht. 

The  two  O’Mulconrys,  of  whom  he  speaks,  belonged  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  were  poets  and  historians  of  Connacht ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  their  works  now  from  the  com- 
positions of  other  members  of  that  talented  family,  of  the  same 
Christian  names,  but  of  a later  period. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  of  the  curious  book 
of  which  I am  now  speaking,  and  which  certainly  existed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  should  be  lost  to  us ; and,  consc- 
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quently,  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent 
Mac  * Ecliagan’s  translation  is  a faithful  one.  He  appears  to 
have  drawn  a little  on  his  imagination,  in  his  address  to  Mac 
Coclilan,  where  he  states  that  it  was  Brian  Boroimhe  that  ordered 
the  compilation  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel.  This  certainly  cannot 
be  the  truth,  for  we  have  the  Saltair  of  Cashel  repeatedly 
quoted  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecan,  and  its  authorship 
as  repeatedly  ascribed  to  the  Holy  King,  Cormac  Mac  Cullennan, 
who  flourished  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  time 
ascribed  to  that  work  by  Mac  Echagan. 

It  is  true  that  Brian  Boroimlie , after  the  expulsion  and  sub- 
jugation of  the  Danes,  did  rebuild  and  repair  the  churches  and 
other  ecclesiastical  edifices  which  had  been  ruined  and  desecrated 
by  the  Danes ; that  he  restored  the  native  princes,  chiefs,  and 
people,  to  their  ancient  inheritances ; established  schools  and 
colleges ; caused  all  the  ancient  books  that  had  survived  the  de- 
solation and  desecration  of  the  two  preceding  centimes  to  be 
transcribed  and  multiplied ; and  that  he  fixed  and  established 
permanent  family  names : but,  although  we  have  an  account  of 
all  this  from  various  sources,  some  of  them  nearly  contemporary 
with  himself,  we  have  no  mention  whatever  of  his  having  di- 
rected the  writing  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  or  any  work  of  its  kind. 

There  are  three  copies  of  Mac  Echagan’s  translation  known 
to  me  to  be  in  existence : one  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (class  F.  3, 19) ; one  in  the  British  Museum ; and  one  in 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  large  collection,  in  Worcestershire.  They 
are  all  wTitten  in  the  hand  of  Teige  O’Daly,  and  they  are  dated 
(the  Dublin  one  at  least)  in  the  year  1684.  O’Daly  has  pre- 
fixed some  strictures  on  the  translator,  charging  him  with  parti- 
ality for  the  Heremonian  or  northern  race  of  Ireland,  one  of 
whom  he  was  himself,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Heberian  or 
southern  race.  But  O Daly’s  remarks  are  couched  in  language 
of  such  a character  that  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  allude  to 
them  farther  here. 


I have  now  completed  for  you  a short  examination  of  all  the 
principal  collections  of  Annals  wliich  may  be  depended  on  as 
forming  the  solid  foundation  of  Irish  history,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  and  greatest  work  of  this  kind,  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  of  the  Monastery  of  Donegal.  That  magnificent 
compilation  shall  form  the  subject  of  our  next  meeting,  after 
wliich  I shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  classes  of 
historical  authorities  to  which  I have  so  frequently  alluded  in 
the  course  of  the  lectures  I have  already  addressed  to  you. 
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The  Annals  (continued).  10.  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  The  “ Con- 
tention of  the  Bards”.  Of  Michael  O’Clery.  Of  the  Chronology  of  the  Four 
Masters. 

In  the  last  lecture  we  examined  the  “ Chronicum  Scotorum”,  and 
the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois.  The  next  on  the  list,  in  point  of 
compilation,  and  the  most  important  of  all  in  point  of  interest 
and  historic  value,  are  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  these  annals,  they  must 
awaken  feelings  of  deep  interest  and  respect ; not  only  as  the 
largest  collection  of  national,  civil,  military,  and  family  history 
ever  brought  together  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  but 
also  as  the  final  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  a people  who  had 
preserved  their  nationality  and  independence  for  a space  of  over 
two  thousand  years,  till  their  complete  overthrow  about  the  time 
at  which  this  work  was  compiled.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  an 
Irishman  to  suppress  feelings  of  deep  emotion  when  speaking  of 
the  compilers  of  this  great  work ; and  especially  when  he  con- 
siders the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  objects  for  which, 
it  was  undertaken. 

It  was  no  mercenary  or  ignoble  sentiment  that  prompted  one 
of  the  last  of  Erinn’s  native  quinces,  while  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  his  property,  the  persecution  and  oppression  of’  his  creed 
and  race,  and  even  the  general  ruin  of  his  country,  were  not 
only  staling  him  in  the  face,  but  actually  upon  him, — those 
were  not,  I say,  any  mean  or  mercenary  motives  that  induced 
this  nobleman  to  detennine,  that,  although  himself  and  his 
country  might  sink  for  ever  under  the  impending  tempest,  the 
history  of  that  country,  at  least,  should  not  be  altogether  lost. 

In  a former  lecture  I have  observed  that,  after  the  termination 
of  the  Elizabethan  wars,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Irish  nobles  had 
sunk  into  poverty  and  obscurity,  had  found  untimely  graves  in 
their  native  land,  or  had  sought  another  home  far  over  the  seas. 
It  has  been  shown  that,  with  the  decline  of  these  nobles  and 
chiefs,  our  national  literature  had  become  paralysed,  and  even 
all  but  totally  dead.  And  this  was  absolutely  the  case  during 
more  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even 
for  some  time  afterwards;  for,  although  the  Rev.  Father  Geof- 
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fry  Keting  compiled  in  the  native  language  his  History  of 
Erinn,  his  “ Three  Shafts  of  Death”,  and  his  “ Key  and  Shield 
of  the  Mass”,  between  1628  and  1640,  yet  so  far  was  he  from 
receiving  coimtenance  or  patronage,  that  it  was  among  the  in- 
accessible crags  and  caverns  of  the  Gailte , or  Galtce,  mountains, 
and  among  the  fastnesses  of  his  native  county  of  Tipperary,  that 
he  wrote  these  works,  while  in  close  concealment  to  escape  the 
wanton  vengeance  of  a local  tyrant. 

Still,  though  the  fostering  care  of  the  chief  or  the  noble  had 
disappeared,  the  native  bardic  spirit  did  not  altogether  die  out ; 
and  about  the  year  1604  (apparently  by  some  preconcerted 
arrangement),  a discussion  sprang  up  between  Tadlig  Mac  Brody, 
a distinguished  Irish  scholar  and  bard  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  the  no  less  distinguished  poet  and  scholar,  Lughaidh  O'Clcry 
of  Donegail,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  a former  lecture. 
The  subject  of  this  discussion,  which  was  carried  on  in  verse, 
was  the  relative  merits  and  importance  of  the  two  great  clan- 
divisions  of  Erinn,  as  represented  by  the  Heberians  in  the 
south  (that  is,  the  O'Briens  and  Mac  Carthys,  and  the  other  in- 
dependent chiefs  of  Munster,  the  descendants  of  Eber),  and  the 
Heremonians  of  Ulster,  Connacht,  and  Leinster  (embracing  the 
O’Neills,  O’Donnells,  O'Conors,  Mac  Murachs,  etc.),  who  were 
descended  from  Eremon. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  real  object  of  this  discussion  was 
simply  to  rouse  and  keep  alive  the  national  feeling  and  family 
pride  of  such  of  the  native  nobility  and  gentry  as  still  continued 
to  hold  any  station  of  rank  or  fortune  in  the  countiy ; and,  as 
the  war  of  words  progressed,  several  auxiliaries  came  up  on 
both  sides,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversy,  wliich 
thus  assumed  considerable  importance. 

This  discussion,  which  is  popularly  called  “The  Contention 
of  the  Bards”,  brought  into  prominent  review  all  the  great  events 
and  heroic  characters  of  Irish  histoiy  from  the  remotest  ages, 
and  inspired  the  liviliest  interest  at  the  time.  Indeed  one  of  the 
northern  auxiliaries  in  the  controversy,  Annluan  Mac  ./Egan, 
seriously  charges  O'Clery  with  treachery,  and  with  allowing 
himself  to  be  worsted  in  the  contest  by  Mac  Brody,  from  par- 
tiality to  the  south,  where  he  had  received  his  education. 

The  scheme  of  the  “ Contention”,  however,  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced little  effect  on  the  native  gentry;  for  shortly  after  we 
find  Mac  Brody  coming  out  with  a very  curious  poem,  addressed 
to  the  southern  chiefs,  demanding  from  them  remuneration, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  for  his  defence  of  their  claims  to 
superior  dignity  and  rank. 

Whether  this  controversy  had  the  desired  effect  of  stimulate 
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ing  to  any  extent  the  liberality  of  the  remaining  native  Irish 
chiefs  or  not,  is  an  inquiry  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  pur- 
pose ; but  that  it  tended  greatly  to  the  renewed  study  of  our 
native  literature,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  important  Irish 
works  which  soon  followed  it,  such  as  those  of  Keting  and  the 
O’Clerys,  and  of  Mac  Firbis. 

Of  Keting  wc  shall  again  have  to  speak,  and  we  shall  now 
turn  to  a cotemporary  of  his,  who,  like  himself,  found  the  deep 
study  of  the  language  and  liistory  of  his  native  land  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  strict  observance  and  efficient  discharge  of  the 
onerous  duties  of  a Catholic  priest.  I allude  to  the  celebrated 
friar,  Michael  O’Clery,  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  the  pro- 
jector of  the  great  national  literary  work  which  bears  their  name. 

Michael  O'Clery  appears  to  have  been  bora  in  Kilbarron, 
near  Bally  shannon,  in  the  county  of  Donegall,  some  time  about 
the  year  1580.  He  was  descended  of  a family  of  hereditary 
scholars,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  received,  wc  may  presume, 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  place  of  his  birth. 

It  appears  from  various  circumstances  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
south  of  Ireland  afforded  a higher  order  of  education,  and 
greater  facilities  for  its  attainment,  than  the  north;  and  we 
learn,  therefore  (from  Michael  O’Clery’s  Gaedhlic  Glossary, 
published  by  him  in  Louvain  in  1643),  that  he,  as  well  as  his 
cousin,  Lvghaidh  O’Clery,  already  mentioned,  had  received,  if 
not  their  classical,  at  least  their  Gacdhlig  education,  in  the  south, 
from  Baothghalcich  JRuadh  Mac  .Egan. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Michael  O’Clery,  or  at  what  time  he 
entered  the  Franciscan  order,  we  know,  unfortunately,  nothing; 
but  in  the  year  1627  we  find  him  engaged  in  visiting  the  va- 
rious monasteries  of  his  order  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  other  eccle- 
siastical and  lay  repositories  of  ancient  Irish  Manuscripts,  and 
laboriously  transcribing  from  them  with  his  own  most  accurate 
hand  all  that  they  contained  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
Church  and  the  lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  as  well  as  important 
tracts  relating  to  the  civil  history  of  the  countiy.  Among  the 
latter  is  the  detailed  liistory  of  the  great  Danish  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Ireland,  now  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at  Brus- 
sels. [I  may  add  that  this  valuable  book  was  lately  borrowed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  for  whom  I made  an  accurate  copy  of  it.] 

O’Clery’s  ecclesiastical  collection  was  intended  for  the  use  of 
Father  Aedli  Mac  an  Bhaird  (commonly  called  in  English, 
Hugh  Ward),  a native  of  Donegal,  a Franciscan  friar,  and,  at  this 
time,  guardian  of  Saint  Anthony’s  in  Louvain,  who  contem- 
plated the  publication  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints ; but  hav- 
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mg  died  before  he  had  entered  fully  upon  this  great  work,  the  lect.  vn. 
materials  supplied  by  O’Clery  were  taken  up  by  another  equally  0f  thc 
competent  Franciscan,  Father  John  Colgan.  This  distinguished  o’cicrya. 
writer  accordingly  produced,  in  1645,  two  noble  volumes  in  the 
Latin  language.  One  of  these,  called  the  Trias  Thaumaturgus , 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  thc  Lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  Saint 
Bridget,  and  Saint  Colum  Cille,  or  Columba;  the  other  vo- 
lume contains  as  many  as  could  be  found  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Irish  Saints  whose  festival  days  occur  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  31st  of  March,  where  the  work  stops.  Whether  it  was 
the  death  of  Father  Michael  O’Clery  (who  must  have  been  the 
translator  of  the  Irish  Lives),  which  happened  about  this  time, 

1643,  that  discouraged  or  incapacitated  Father  Colgan  from 
proceeding  with  his  work,  we  do  not  know ; but  although  lie 
published  other  works  relating  to  Ireland  after  this  time,  he 
never  resumed  the  publication  of  the  lives  of  her  saints.  The 
collection  made  by  the  noble-hearted  Father  O’Clery  at  that 
time,  is  that  which  is  now  divided  between  the  Burgundian 
Library  at  Brussels,  and  thc  Library  of  thb  College  of  St. 

Isidore  at  Rome. 

Father  John  Colgan,  in  the  preface  to  his  Acta  Sanctorum 
IJibernice,  published  at  Louvain  in  1645,  after  speaking  of  the 
labours  of  Fathers  Fleming  and  Ward,  in  collecting  and  eluci- 
dating thc  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  and  their  subsequent  mar- 
tyrdom in  1632,  writes  as  follows  of  their  religious  Brother 
Michael  O’Clery. 

“ That  those  whose  pious  pursuits  he  imitated,  our  third  asso- 
ciate, Brother  Michael  O’Clery,  also  followed  to  the  rewards  of 
their  merits,  having  died  a few  months  ago,  a man  eminently 
versed  in  the  antiquities  of  liis  country,  to  whose  pious  labours, 
through  many  years,  both  this  and  the  other  works  which  we 
labour  at  are  in  a great  measure  owing.  For,  when  he  was  a 
layman,  he  was  by  profession  an  Antiquarian,  and  in  that  faculty 
esteemed  amongst  the  first  of  his  time ; after  he  embraced  our 
Seraphic  Order,  in  this  convent  of  Louvain,  he  was  employed 
as  coadjutor,  and  to  this  end,  by  obedience  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  superiors,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  country  to 
search  out  and  obtain  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  other  sacred  an- 
tiquities of  his  country,  which  are,  for  the  greater  part,  written 
in  the  language  of  his  country,  and  very  ancient. 

“But,  in  the  province  entrusted  to  him,  he  laboured  with  in- 
defatigable industry  about  fifteen  years ; and  in  the  meantime 
he  copied  many  lives  of  saints  from  many  very  ancient  docu- 
ments in  thc  language  of  the  country,  genealogies,  three  or  four 
different  and  ancient  martyroiogics,  and  many  other  monuments 
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lect.  yii.  of  great  antiquity,  which,  copied  anew,  he  transmitted  hither  to 
or  Friar  P*  Vardens.  At  length,  by  the  charge  of  the  superiors,  deputed 

Michael  to  this,  he  devoted  his  mind  to  clearing  and  arranging,  in  a 

better  method  and  order,  the  other  sacred  as  well  as  profane  his- 
tories of  his  country,  from  which,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
other  distinguished  antiquarians  (whom,  from  the  opportunity  of 
the  time  and  place,  he  employed  as  colleagues,  as  seeming  more 
fit  to  that  duty),  he  compiled,  or,  with  more  truth,  since  they 
had  been  composed  by  ancient  authors,  he  cleared  up,  digested, 
and  composed,  three  tracts  of  remote  antiquity,  by  comparing 
many  ancient  documents.  The  first  is  of  the  Kings  of  Erinn, 
succinctly  recording  the  kind  of  death  of  each,  the  years  of  their 
reign,  the  order  of  succession,  the  genealogy,  and  the  year  of 
the  world,  or  of  Christ,  in  which  each  departed,  which  tract,  on 
account  of  its  brevity,  ought  more  properly  to  be  called  a cata- 
logue of  those  kings,  than  a history.  The  second,  of  the  Genea- 
logy  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  whicn  lie  has  divided  into  thirty- 
seven  classes  or  chapters,  bringing  back  each  saint,  in  a long 
series,  to  the  first  author  and  progenitor  of  the  family  from 
which  lie  descends,  which,  therefore,  some  have  been  pleased  to 
call  Sanctilogiurn  Genealogicum  (the  genealogies  of  the  saints), 
and  others  Sancto- Genesis.  The  third  treats  of  the  first  Inhabi- 
tants of  Erinn,  of  their  successive  conquests  from  the  Flood, 
through  the  different  races,  of  their  battles,  of  the  kings  reign- 
ing amongst  them,  of  the  wars  and  battles  arising  between  those, 
and  the  other  notable  accidents  and  events  of  the  island,  from 
the  year  278  after  the  Flood,  up  to  the  year  of  Christ  1171. 

“Also,  when  in  the  same  college,  to  which  subsequently,  at 
one  time,  lie  added  two  other  works  from  the  more  ancient  and 
approved  chronicles  and  annals  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
from  those  of  Cluane,  Insula,  and  Senat,  he  collected  the  sacred 
and  profane  Annals  of  Ireland,  a work  thoroughly  noble,  useful, 
and  honourable  to  the  country,  and  far  surpassing  in  import- 
ance its  own  proper  extent,  by  the  fruitful  variety  of  ancient 
affairs  and  the  minute  relation  of  them.  For,  lie  places  before 
his  eyes,  not  only  the  state  of  society  and  the  various  changes 
during  upwards  of  three  thousand  years,  for  which  that  most 
ancient  kingdom  stood,  by  recording  the  exploits,  the  dissen- 
sions, conflicts,  battles,  and  the  year  of  the  death  of  each  of  the 
kings,  princes,  and  heroes ; but  also  (what  is  more  pleasing  and 
desirable  for  pious  minds)  the  condition  of  Catholicity  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  faith,  twelve 
hundred  years  before,  up  to  modern  times,  most  flourishing  at 
many  periods,  disturbed  at  others,  and  subsequently  mournful, 
whilst  nardly  any  year  occurs,  in  the  mean  time,  in  which  he 
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does  not  record  the  death  of  one  or  many  saints,  bishops,  abbots, 
and  other  men,  illustrious  through  piety  and  learning ; and  also 
the  building  of  churches,  and  their  burnings,  pillage,  and  de- 
vastation, in  great  part  committed  by  the  pagans,  and  after- 
wards by  the  heretical  soldiers.  His  colleagues  were  pious  men. 
As  in  the  three  before  mentioned,  so  also  in  this  fourth  work, 
which  far  surpasses  the  others,  three  are  eminently  to  bo 
praised,  namely,  Ferfessius  O' Maelchonairt , Peregrine  (Cu- 
cogry)  O’Clery,  and  Peregrine  (Cucogry)  O' Dubhghennain , 
men  of  consummate  learning  in  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
and  of  approved  faith.  And  to  these  subsequently  was  added 
the  cooperation  of  other  distinguished  antiquarians.  Mauritius 
O Maelchonairt,  who,  for  one  month,  as  Conary  Clery  during 
many  months,  laboured  in  its  promotion.  But,  since  those  an- 
nals which  we  in  this  volume,  and  in  others  following,  very 
frequently  quote,  have  been  collected  and  compiled  by  the  as- 
sistance and  separate  study  of  so  many  authors,  neither  the 
desire  of  brevity  would  permit  us  always  to  cite  them  indivi- 
dually by  expressing  the  name,  nor  would  justice  allow  us  to 
attribute  the  labour  of  many  to  one ; hence,  it  sometimes  seemed 
proper  that  those  were  called  from  the  place  the  Annals  of 
Donegal,  for  they  were  commenced  and  completed  in  our  con- 
vent of  Donegal.  But,  afterwards,  on  account  of  other  reasons, 
chiefly  from  the  compilers  themselves,  who  were  four  most  emi- 
nent masters  in  antiquarian  lore,  we  have  been  led  to  call  them 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  Yet  it  is  also  said  even 
now  that  more  than  four  assisted  in  their  preparation ; however, 
as  their  meeting  was  irregular,  and  but  two  of  them,  during  a 
short  time,  laboured  in  the  unimportant  and  latter  part  of  the 
work,  but  the  other  four  were  engaged  in  the  entire  production, 
at  least,  up  to  the  year  1267  (from  which  the  first,  and  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  part  for  us  is  closed),  hence  wc  quote  it 
under  their  name ; since,  hardly  ever,  or  very  rarely,  anything 
which  happened  after  that  year  comes  to  be  related  by  us”. 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  while  engaged  in  collecting 
the  materials  for  the  publication  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints, 
tliat  Father  O’Clery  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting,  digest- 
ing, and  compiling  the  Annals  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Erinn ; and  what  fruitless  essays  for  a patron  he  may  have  made 
among  the  broken-spirited  representatives  of  the  old  native 
chiefs,  we  are  not  in  a condition  to  say ; but  that  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  distinguished  patronage  from  Fear  glial  [Ferral] 
O'Gara,  hereditary  Lord  of  Magh  Ui  Gadlira  (Magh  O'Gara), 
• and  Cuil  O-bh-Finn  (Cuil  O'Finn,  or  “ Coolavin”)  (better  known 
as  the  Prince  of  Coolovinn,  in  the  County  of  Sligo),  is  testified 
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in  Father  O’Clery’s  simple  and  beautiful  Dedication  of  the 
work  to  that  nobleman,  of  which  address  the  following  is  a 
literal  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXVII.] : — 

“ I beseech  God  to  bestow  every  happiness  that  may  conduce 
to  the  welfare  of  his  body  and  soul  upon  Fearghal  O' Gad-lira , 
Lord  of  Magh  Ui-Gadhra,  and  Cuil-O-bh-Finn , one  of  the  two 
knights  of  Parliament  who  were  elected  (and  sent)  from  the 
County  of  Sligeach  [Sligo]  to  Ath-cliath  [Dublin],  this  year  of 
the  age  of  Christ  1634. 

“ It  is  a thing  general  and  plain  throughout  the  whole  world, 
in  every  place  where  nobility  or  honour  lias  prevailed,  in  each 
successive  period,  that  nothing  is  more  glorious,  more  respect- 
able, or  more  honourable  (for  many  reasons),  than  to  bring  to 
light  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  ancient  authors,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  chieftains  and  nobles  that  existed  in  former 
times,  in  order  that  each  successive  generation  might  know  how 
their  ancestors  spent  them  time  and  their  lives,  how  long  they 
lived  in  succession  in  the  lordship  of  their  countries,  in  dignity 
or  in  honour,  and  what  sort  of  death  they  met. 

“ I,  Michael  O'Clerigh , a poor  friar  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  (after  having  been  for  ten  years  transcribing  every  old 
material  which  I found  concerning  the  saints  of  Ireland,  observ- 
ing obedience  to  each  provincial  that  was  in  Ireland  succes- 
sively), have  come  before  you,  O noble  Fearghal  O’Gara.  I have 
calculated  on  your  honour  that  it  seemed  to  you  a cause  of  pity 
and  regret,  grief  and  sorrow  (for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ho- 
nour of  Ireland),  how  much  the  race  of  Gaedhil  the  son  of  Niul 
have  passed  under  a cloud  and  darkness,  without  a knowledge 
or  record  of  the  death  or  obit  of  saint  or  virgin,  archbishop, 
bishop,  abbot,  or  other  noble  dignitary  of  the  Church,  of  king 
or  of  prince,  of  lord  or  of  chieftain,  [or]  of  the  synchronism  or 
connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other.  I explained  to  you  that 
I thought  I could  get  the  assistance  of  the  chroniclers  for  whom 
I had  most  esteem,  in  writing  a book  of  Annals  in  which  these 
matters  might  be  put  on  record;  and  that,  should  the  writing 
of  them  be  neglected  at  present,  they  would  not  again  be  found 
to  be  put  on  record  or  commemorated,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  There  were  collected  by  me  all  the  best  and  most  co- 
pious books  of  annals  that  I could  find  throughout  all  Ireland 
(though  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  collect  them  to  one  place),  to 
write  this  book  in  your  name,  and  to  your  honour,  lor  it  was 
you  that  gave  the  reward  of  their  labour  to  the  chroniclers,  by 
whom  it  was  written ; and  it  was  the  friars  of  the  convent  of 
Donegal  that  supplied  them  with  food  and  attendance,  in  like 
manner.  For  every  good  that  will  result  from  this  book,  in 
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giving  light  to  all  in  general,  it  is  to  you  that  thanks  should  be  lect.  vir. 
given,  and  there  should  exist  no  wonder  or  surprise,  jealousy  or  the 
envy,  at  [any]  good  that  you  do;  for  you  are  of  the  race  of  Amuu of 
Kiber  Mac  Mileadh  [Heber  the  son  of  Milcsius],  from  whom  masteuV.1 
descended  tliirty  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  sLxty-one  saints; 
and  to  Teadgh  mac  Cein  mic  Oilella  Oluim , from  whom  eigh- 
teen of  these  saints  are  sprung,  you  can  be  traced,  generation 
by  generation.  The  descendants  of  this  Tadhg  [Teigej  branched 
out,  and  inhabited  various  parts  throughout  Ireland,  namely: 
the  race  of  Cormac  Gaileng  in  Luighne  Connacht , from  whom 
ye,  the  Muintir-Gadhra,  the  two  Ui  Eaglira  in  Connacht, 
and  O'h-Eaghra  of  the  Ruta,  O'Carroll  of  Ely,  O' Meachair  in 
Ui-Cairin , and  O'Conor  of  Cianachta-Glinne-Geirnhin. 

“ As  a proof  of  your  coming  from  this  noble  blood  wc  have 
mentioned,  here  is  your  pedigree : 

[Here  follows  the  pedigree  of  O'Gara]. 

“On  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month  of  January,  a.d. 

1632,  this  book  was  commenced  in  the  convent  of  Dun-na-ngall, 
and  it  was  finished  in  the  same  convent  on  the  tenth  day  of 
August,  1636,  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  king  Charles 
over  England,  France,  Alba,  and  over  EirL 

“ Your  affectionate  friend, 

“ Brother  Michael  O’Clery”. 

What  a simple  unostentatious  address  and  dedication  to  so 
important  a work ! 

O'Clery  having  thus  collected  his  materials,  and  having  found 
a patron  willing  both  to  identify  himself  with  the  undertaking, 
and  to  defray  its  expenses,  he  betook  himself  to  the  quiet  solitude 
of  the  monastery  of  Donegall,  then  presided  over  by  his  bro- 
ther, Father  Bemardine  O'Clery,  where  he  arranged  his  collec- 
tion of  ancient  books,  and  gathered  about  him  such  assistants  as 
he  had  known  by  experience  to  be  well  qualified  to  carry  out 
his  intentions  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  his  vast  materials. 

The  result  of  Ills  exertions,  and  the  nature  of  the  great  work 
thus  to  be  produced,  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  most  charac- 
teristic as  well  as  complete  form  if  I here  quote  the  Testimonium 
signed  by  the  fathers  of  the  monastery  of  Donegall,  and  inserted 
in  the  copy  of  the  work  presented  to  Fergal  O’Gara.  The 
following,  then,  is  a literal  translation  of  it  [Appendix,  No. 
LXVIII.] 

[Testimonium]. 

“ The  fathers  of  the  Franciscan  Order  who  shall  put  their 
hands  on  this,  do  bear  witness  that  it  was  Fearghal  O'Gadhra 
that  prevailed  on  Brother  Michael  OClerigk  to  bring  together 
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the  chroniclers  and  learned  men,  by  whom  were  transcribed  the 
books  of  history  and  Annals  of  Ireland  (as  much  of  them  as  it 
was  possible  to  find  to  be  transcribed),  and  that  it  was  the  same 
Fear  glial  O' Gar  a that  gave  them  a reward  for  their  writing. 

“ The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  place  at  which 
it  was  transcribed  from  beginning  to  end,  w;ns  the  convent  of  the 
friars  of  Dun-na-ngatt , they  supplying  food  and  attendance. 

“ The  first  book  was  begun  and  transcribed  in  the  same  con- 
vent this  year,  1632,  when  Father  Bernardine  OClery  was  a 
guardian. 

“ The  chroniclers  and  learned  men  who  were  engaged  in  ex- 
tracting and  transcribing  this  book  from  various  books  were, 
Brother  Michael  O' Clerigh ; Maurice,  the  son  of  Toma  O' Mael- 
clionaire,  for  one  month ; Ferfeasa,  the  son  of  Lochlainn  O'Mael- 
chonaire , both  of  the  County  of  Roscommon ; Cucoigcriclit  (Cu- 
cogry)  O' Clerigh,  of  the  County  of  Donegall;  CucoigcricliS  (Cu- 
cogry)  O' Duibhgliennain,  of  the  County  of  Leitrim;  and 
ConairS  O' Clerigh,  of  the  County  of  Donegall. 

“ These  are  the  old  books  they  had:  the  book  of  Cluain  mac 
Nois  [a  church],  blessed  by  Saint  Ciaran,  son  of  the  carpenter; 
the  book  of  the  Island  of  Saints,  in  Loch  Ribli;  the  book  of 
Seanadh  Mic  Maghnusa,  in  Loch  Eme ; the  book  of  Claim  Ua 
Maelchonaire  ; the  book  of  the  O’Duigenans,  of  Kilronan ; the 
historical  book  of  Lecan  Mic  Firbisigh,  which  was  procured  for 
them  after  the  transcription  of  the  greater  part  of  the  [work], 
and  from  which  they  transcribed  all  the  important  matter  they 
found  which  they  deemed  necessary,  and  which  was  not  in  the 
first  books  they  had ; for  neither  the  book  of  Cluain  nor  the  book 
of  the  Island  were  [carried]  beyond  the  year  of  the  age  of  our 
Lord  1227.  . 

“ The  second,  which  begins  with  the  year  1208,  was  com- 
menced this  year  of  the  age  of  Christ  1635,  in  which  Father 
Christopher  Ulltach  [O’Donlevy]  was  guardian. 

“ These  are  the  books  from  which  was  transcribed  the  greatest 
part  of  this  work ; — the  same  book  of  the  O’Mulconrys,  as  far  as 
the  year  1505,  and  this  was  the  last  year  which  it  contained; 
the  book  of  the  O’Duigenans,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  from 
[the  year]  900  to  1563 ; the  book  of  Seanadh  Mic  Maghnusa , 
which  extended  to  1532 ; a portion  of  the  book  of  Cucogry, 
the  son  of  Derinot,  son  of  Tadhg  Cam  O' Clerigh,  from  the  year 
1281  to  1537;  the  book  of  Mac  Bruaideadha  (Maoilin  6g ), 
from  the  year  1588  to  1602. 

“ We  have  seen  all  these  books  with  the  learned  men  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  before,  and  other  historical  books  besides  them. 
In  proof  of  everything  which  has  been  written  above,  the  fol- 
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lowing  persons  put  their  hands  to  this  in  the  convent  of  Donegal, 
the  tenth  day  of  August,  the  age  of  Christ  being  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

“ Brother  Bernardine  O’Clery, 

“ Guardian  of  Donegal. 

“ Brother  Maurice  Ulltach. 

“ Brother  Maurice  Ulltach. 

“ Brother  Bona ventura  O’Donnell, 
“ Jubilate  Lector”. 

e noticed  that  the  last  signature  to  this  testi- 
monium is  that  of  Brother  Bonaventura  O’Donnell.  Up  to  the 
vear  1843,  this  signature  was  read  as  “ O’Donnell”  only,  and 
it  is  curious  that  the  learned  and  acute  Charles  O’Conor  of 
Belanagar,  should  not  only  have  so  read  it,  but  also  written 
that  this  was  the  counter-signature  of  the  O’Donnell,  Prince  of 
Donegall.  The  Rev.  Charles  O’Conor  followed  his  grand- 
father in  reading  it  the  same  way  in  1825. 

It  was  Dr.  Petrie  that  first  identified  (and  purchased,  at  the 
sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Austin  Cooper),  the  original  volume 
of  the  second  part  of  these  Annals,  which  contains  this  testi- 
monium, and  placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. He  immediately  afterwards  wrote  a paper,  which  was 
read  before  the  Academy  on  the  16th  of  March,  1831,  entitled 
“ Remarks  on  the  History  and  Authenticity  of  the  Autograph 
original  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  now  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy”. 

This  profound  and  accomplished  antiquary  followed  the 
O'Conors  unsuspectingly,  in  reading  these  signatures,  and  his 
and  their  reading  was  received  and  adopted  by  all  the  Irish 
scholars  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  and  for  some  seventeen  years 
after.  However,  in  the  year  1843,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
did  me  the  honour  to  employ  me  to  draw  up  a descriptive  cata- 
logue of  their  fine  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts.  For  some 
considerable  time  before  this  I had  entertained  a suspicion  that 
O'  Don  nell,  Prince  of  Donegall,  was  a false  reading  of  the  sig- 
nature, for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  there  was  no  “ O'Don- 
nell”, Prince  of  Donegall,  in  existence  at  the  time,  namely,  in 
the  year  1636,  nor  for  more  than  sixteen  years  before  that  pe- 
riod, those  titles  having  become  extinct  when  Hugh  Roe  O'Don- 
nell, and  after  him,  his  brother  Rory,  had  received  and  adopted 
the  English  title  of  Earl  of  Tirconnell  at  the  beginning  of  that 
century.  The  first  of  these  brothers  having  died  in  Spain  in 
1602,  and  the  second  having  fled  from  Ireland  in  1607,  and 
died  in  Rome  in  1608,  and  no  chief  having  been  lawfully 
elected  in  his  place,  consequently  there  was  no  man  living  in 
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1636  who  could  with  propriety  sign  the  name  “ O’Donnell”  to 
this  testimonium.  And,  even  if  there  had  been,  it  would  be  an 
act  totally  unbecoming  his  name  and  house  to  extend  the  dig- 
nity of  his  name  only  to  a great  national  literary  work,  which  had 
been  compiled  within  his  own  ancient  principality,  yet  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a different  race  and  province. 

Satisfied  with  this  argument,  and  seeing  that  there  was  room 
for  a Christian  name  before  the  surname,  when  I came  to  de- 
scribe this  volume  in  my  catalogue  I applied  to  the  Council  of 
the  Academy,  through  the  then  secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd 
(now  President  of  the  Academy),  for  liberty  to  apply  a proper 
preparation  to  the  part  of  the  vellum  which  appeared  blank 
before  the  name  O’Donnell,  and  between  it  and  the  margin  of 
the  page.  The  academy  complied  with  my  request.  I took  the 
necessary  means  of  reviving  the  ink,  and  in  a little  time  I was 
rewarded  by  the  plain  and  clear  reappearance  of  what  had  not 
been  before  dreamt  of.  There,  surely  enough,  were  the  name 
and  the  title  of  “ Bonaventura  O'Donnell”,  with  the  words 
added,  “Jubilate  Lector”. 

Mr.  Owen  Connellan  was  ignorant  of  this  reading  when  his 
translation  of  this  volume  of  the  Annals  was  published  in  the 
year  1846.  Dr.  O’Donovan,  the  able  editor  of  the  more  elabo- 
rate, learned,  and  perfect  edition  of  this  volume,  in  the  introduc- 
tion published  by  him  to  that  work  in  1848,  acknowledged 
with  satisfaction  the  discovery  I had  made,  justly  important  as 
it  seemed  to  him  at  the  time.  In  the  recast  of  his  introduction 
to  the  first  division  of  the  work,  as  corrected  for  publication  in 
1851,  he  has,  however,  only  retained  the  reading,  omitting  to 
refer  to  what  I had  done,  and  thus  leaving  it  uncertain  at  what 
time,  under  what  circumstances,  and  by  whom,  the  true  read- 
ing was  discovered,  and  these  circumstances  I have  thought 
it  but  fair  to  myself  here  again  to  place  on  record. 

In  making  use  of  the  rich  materials  thus  collected,  O’Clery, 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  education  and  position,  took 
special  care  to  collect  from  every  available  source,  and  to  put 
on  imperishable  record,  among  the  great  monuments  of  the 
nation,  not  only  the  succession  and  obits  of  all  the  monarchs, 
provincial  kings,  chiefs,  and  heads  or  distinguished  members  of 
families,  but  also,  as  far  as  he  could  find  them,  the  succession 
and  deaths  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  superiors,  superioresses,  and 
other  distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  religious  of  the  countless 
churches,  abbeys,  and  convents  oflrcland,  from  the  first  founding 
of  its  civil  and  of  its  religious  systems,  down  to  the  year  1611. 

The  work  of  selection  and  compilation  having  been  finished, 
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a3  we  have  seen,  in  the  year  1636,  Father  O'Clery,  to  stamp  lkct.  vu. 
on  it  a character  of  truthfulness  and  importance,  carried  it  for  ^ 
inspection  to  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Irish  scholars  then  Anuta  op 
living,  whose  written  approbation  and  signature  lie  obtained  justehs!* 
for  it;  these  were  Flann  Mac  Aedhagan  of  Bally  Mac  Aedh- 
again,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  and  Conor  Mac  Bruaideadha 
(or  Brody)  of  Cill-Chaidhe  and  Leitir  Maelain  in  the  County  of 
Clare.  And,  along  with  these,  he  procured  for  his  work  the 
approbations  and  signatures  of  Malachy  O’Kelly,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam;  Baothghalach  or  Boetius  Mac  Aegan,  Bishop  of 
Elfinn ; Thomas  Fleming,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Primate  of 
Ireland;  and  Fr.  Roche,  Bishop  of  Kildare;  and  thus  forti- 
fied with  the  only  approbation  which  he  deemed  necessary 
to  give  general  currency  and  a permanent  character  to  his 
work,  he  committed  it  (in  manuscript  only)  to  the  care  of  time 
and  to  the  affection  and  veneration  of  his  countrymen. 

Upon  the  chronology  of  the  Annals  Dr.  O’Conor  has  made 
the  following  remarks  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Stowe  MSS. 

(among  which  is  one  of  the  original  copies  of  this  work). 

**  This  volume  begins,  like  most  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages,  from  the  Deluge,  which  it  dates  with  the  Septuagint, 

Anno  Mundi  2242 ; and  ends  with  the  Anglo  Norman  inva- 
sion of  Ireland,  a.d.  1171.  ****** 

“ Notwithstanding  these  approbations,  there  are  some  glaring 
faults  in  these  annals,  which  no  partiality  can  disguise.  The 
first,  and  greatest  of  all  faults,  relates  to  their  system  of  chrono- 
logy. We  quarrel  not  with  their  preferring  the  chronology  of 
the  Septuagint  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text:  great  men  have 
adopted  the  same  system ; making  the  first  year  of  our  era  agree 
with  the  year  of  the  world  5199.  But  in  applying  it  to  chrono- 
logy, they  commit  two  faults.  Dating  by  the  Christian  era, 
they  generally  place  the  events  four  years,  and  sometimes  five, 
before  the  proper  year  of  that  era,  dowm  to  the  year  800,  when 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  true  time;  this  is  their  greatest 
fault;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  eclipses  and  corresponding 
events  occasionally  mentioned  by  themselves.  From  the  year 
800  to  1000,  they  differ  sometimes  by  three  years,  sometimes  by 
two.  From  the  year  1000,  their  chronology  is  perfectly  accu- 
rate. Their  second  fault  is  more  excusable,  because  it  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  annalists  of  the  middle  ages ; they  advance  the 
antiquities  of  their  country  several  centuries  higher  than  their 
own  successions  of  kings  and  generations  by  eldest  sons  will 
permit. 

“ Following  the  technical  chronology  of  Coeman,  they  ought 
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to  have  stated,  in  notes,  the  chronology  of  Flann,  who  preceded 
Coeinan,  and  given  the  Christian  era  accurately,  as  it  agrees 
with  the  years  of  the  Julian  period,  and  of  the  Roman  Consuls 
and  Emperors,  whom  they  synchronise.  This  is  Bede’s  method, 
and  has  been  that  of  all  the  best  chronologers,  who,  by  adhering 
to  it,  have  successfully  determined  the  chronology  of  Europe. 

“ ‘ We  see  no  reason  for  denying  to  Ireland  a series  of  kings 
older  than  any  in  Europe’,  says  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

“ The  oldest  Greek  writers  mention  Albion  and  Ierae  as  in- 
habited; and  Pliny  says,  no  doubt  from  the  Phoenician  annals, 
which  arc  quoted  by  Festus,  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  with 
those  islands  in  the  days  of  Midacritus,  a thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  But  to  begin  the  pagan  history  of  Ireland 
nearly  3000  years  before  that  era,  is  absurd;  and  to  make  the 
events  of  the  Christian  period  differ,  by  four  years,  from  the  re- 
gular course  of  that  reckoning,  is  not  excusable.  This  difference, 
however,  is  easily  adjusted,  because  it  is  uniform  down  to  the 
year  900,  except  in  a very  few  instances,  which  are  corrected 
and  restored  to  their  true  places  in  the  notes. 

“ The  grand  object  of  the  Four  Masters  is  to  give  chronological 
dates,  and,  with  the  exceptions  above,  nothing  can  be  more  ac- 
curate. The  years  of  foundations  and  destructions  of  churches 
and  castles,  the  obituaries  of  remarkable  persons,  the  inaugura- 
tions of  kings,  the  battles  of  chiefs,  the  contests  of  clans,  the  ages 
of  bards,  abbots,  bishops,  etc.,  are  given  with  a meagre  fidelity, 
which  leaves  notliing  to  be  wished  for  but  some  details  of  man- 
ners, which  are  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  Chronicles  of  the 
British  Islands”  [p.  133]. 

With  all  that  Doetor  O'Conor  has  so  judiciously  said  here,  I 
fully  agree.  A book,  consisting  of  1100  quarto  pages,  begin- 
ning with  the  year  of  the  world  2242,  and  ending  with  the  year 
of  our  Lord’s  Incarnation  1616,  thus  covering  the  immense  space 
of 4500  years  of  a nation’s  history,  must  be  dry  and  meagre  of  de- 
tails in  some,  if  not  in  all,  parts  of  it.  And  although  the  learned 
compilers  had  at  their  disposal,  or  within  their  reach,  an  immense 
mass  of  historic  details,  still  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  wrote  were  so  unfavourable,  that  they  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised a sound  discretion,  and  one  consistent  with  the  economy  of 
time  and  of  their  resources,  when  they  left  the  details  of  our  very 
early  history  in  the  safe  keeping  of  such  ancient  original  records 
as  from  remote  ages  preserved  them,  and  collected  as  much  as 
they  could  make  room  for  of  the  events  of  more  modem  times, 
and  particularly  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  they  lived  them- 
selves. This  was  natural ; and  it  must  have  appeared  to  them 
that  the  national  history,  as  written  of  old,  and  then  still  amply 
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preserved,  was  in  less  danger  of  being  quite  lost  or  questioned  lect.  vii, 
than  that  more  modem  history  which  approached  more  nearly 
to  their  own  era,  till  at  last  it  became  conversant  with  facts  of  annals  of 
which  they  were  themselves  witnesses,  and  many  of  the  actors  m1steiLk 
in  which  were  personally  known  to  them ; and  so  they  thickened 
the  records  as  much,  I believe,  as  they  possibly  could,  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  and  particularly  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

This  last  part  of  the  Annals  was  evidently  intended  to  be  a 
history ; but  it  is  clear  that  the  first,  perhaps  for  the  reason  I 
have  just  stated,  was  not  intended  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
skeleton,  to  be  at  some  future  time  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood 
from  the  large  stock  of  materials  which  might  still  remain,  and 
which  m fact  has  remained  to  the  successors  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters ; and  the  exact  value  of  these  materials  in  reference  to  a 
complete  history  will  be  seen  when,  in  a future  lecture,  we  come 
to  deal  with  the  historical  tales  and  other  detailed  compositions 
containing  the  minute  occurrences  of  life,  and  the  lesser  and 
more  unimportant  but  still  most  interesting  facts  of  history  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  country. 

You  have  already  heard,  m the  quotations  from  Dr.  O’Conor, 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  but  sceptical  Pinkerton  on  the  an- 
tiquity of  our  monarchy  and  the  general  authenticity  of  our 
history  ; let  me  now  read  for  you  the  opinion  of  another  Scotch- 
man, in  no  way  inferior  to  him  in  general  literary  knowledge, 
profound  research,  and  accurate  discrimination.  I mean  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  who,  having  become  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  these  Annals  from  Dr.  O’Conor’s  very  inaccurate 
Latin  translation  of  the  early  part  of  them  down  to  1170,  ac- 
cords his  favourable  opinion  of  them  in  the  following  words : — 

“ The  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  written  in  the  Irish  language, 
from  the  second  century  to  the  landing  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
have  been  recently  published  with  the  fullest  evidence  of  their 
genuineness.  The  Irish  nation,  though  they  are  robbed  of 
their  legends  by  this  authentic  publication,  are  yet  by  it  enabled 
to  boast  that  they  possess  genuine  history  several  centuries 
more  ancient  than  any  other  European  nation  possesses  in  its 
present  spoken  language.  They  have  exchanged  their  legen- 
dary antiquity  for  historical  lame.  Indeed  no  other  nation 
possesses  any  monument  of  literature  in  its  present  spoken  lan- 
guage, which  goes  back  within  several  centuries  of  these  chro- 
nicles”.— History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  chap.  2. 

Moore,  who  was  less  profound  as  an  historian,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  sceptical,  remarks  on  this  passage:  “With  the 
exception  of  the  mistake  into  which  Sir  J ames  Mackintosh  has 
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here,  rather  unaccountably,  been  led,  in  supposing  that,  among 
the  written  Irish  chronicles  which  have  come  down  to  us,  there 
arc  any  so  early  as  the  second  century,  the  tribute  paid  by  him 
to  the  authenticity  and  historical  importance  of  these  docu- 
ments appears  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  deserved,  and 
comes  with  more  authority  from  a writer,  whose  command  over 
the  wide  domain  of  history  enabled  him  fully  to  appreciate  any 
genuine  addition  to  it”. — History  of  Ireland,  vol.  1.,  p.  168. 

The  poet,  however,  lived  to  doubt  his  own  competence  to 
offer  such  a criticism  on  the  chronicles  of  his  native  country. 
The  first  volume  of  his  history  was  published  in  the  year  1835, 
and  in  the  year  1839,  during  one  of  his  last  visits  to  the  land  of 
his  birth,  he,  in  company  with  his  old  and  attached  friend,  Dr. 
Petrie,  favoured  me  with  quite  an  unexpected  visit  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  then  in  Grafton  Street.  I was  at  that  period 
employed  on  the  ordnance  survey  of  Ireland ; and,  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  happened  to  have  before  me,  on  my  desk,  the 
Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecain,  the  Leabhar  Breac , the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,  and  many  other  ancient  books,  for  his- 
torical research  and  reference.  I had  never  before  seen  Moore, 
and  after  a brief  introduction  and  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
my  occupation  by  Dr.  Petrie,  and  seeing  the  formidable  array 
of  so  many  dark  and  time-worn  volumes  by  which  I was  sur- 
rounded, he  looked  a little  disconcerted,  but  after  a while 
plucked  up  courage  to  open  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  ask 
what  it  was.  Dr.  Petrie  and  myself  then  entered  into  a short 
explanation  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  books  then  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  of  ancient  Gaedhlic  doemnents  in  general.  Moore 
listened  with  great  attention,  alternately  scanning  the  books  and 
myself;  and  then  asked  me,  in  a serious  tone,  if  I understood 
them,  and  how  I had  learned  to  do  so.  Having  satisfied  him 
upon  these  points,  he  turned  to  Dr.  Petrie,  and  said : “ Petrie, 
these  huge  tomes  could  not  have  been  written  by  fools  or  for 
any  foolish  purpose.  I never  knew  anything  about  them  before, 
and  I had  no  right  to  have  undertaken  the  History  of  Ireland”. 

Three  volumes  of  his  history  had  been  before  this  time  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  the  new  light  which 
appeared  to  have  broken  in  upon  him  on  this  occasion,  that 
deterred  him  from  putting  his  fourth  and  last  volume  to  press 
until  after  several  years ; it  is  believed  he  was  only  compelled 
to  do  so  at  last  by  his  publishers  in  1846. 

I may  be  permitted  here  to  observe,  that  what  Sir  Jame3 
Mackintosh  and  other  great  writers  speak  of  so  lightly,  as  the  “ le- 
gendary” history  of  Ireland,  is  capable  of  authentic  elucidation 
to  an  extent  so  far  beyond  what  they  believed  or  supposed  them 
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to  be,  as  would  both  please  and  satisfy  that  distinguished 
writer  and  philosopher  himself,  as  well  as  all  other  candid 
investigators. 

Of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  no  perfect  copy  of 
the  autograph  is  now  known  to  exist,  though  the  parts  of  them, 
so  strangely  scattered  in  different  localities  throughout  Europe, 
would  make  one  perfect  copy,  and  another  nearly  perfect. 

To  begin  at  home,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  holds,  among  its 
other  treasures  of  ancient  Irish  literature,  a perfect  original — I 
might  say,  the  original — autograph  copy  of  the  Second  Part  of 
these  Annals,  from  the  year  1170,  imperfect,  to  the  year  1(5 1G. 

The  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  also  contains  a part 
of  an  autograph  copy,  beginning  with  the  year  1335,  and  end- 
ing with  the  year  1G03. 

Of  the  part  preceding  the  year  1171,  there  are  also  two  diffe- 
rent copies  in  existence,  but  unfortunately  beyond  the  reach 
of  collation  or  useful  examination.  Of  these,  one — which,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  for  some  years  previously,  belonged  to  the 
great  library  of  the  DuJe  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe — has  passed 
by  sale  into  the  collection  of  Lord  Ashburnham,  where,  with  the 
other  Irish  manuscripts  that  accompanied  it,  it  is  very  safely 
preserved  from  examination,  lest  an  actual  acquaintance  with 
their  contents  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  very  noble-minded 
owner,  decrease  their  value  as  mere  matters  of  curiosity  at  some 
future  transfer  or  sale. 

How  unfortunate  and  fatal  that  this  volume,  as  well  as  the 
other  Irish  manuscripts  which  accompany  it,  and  the  most  part 
of  which  were  but  lent  to  the  Stowe  library,  should  have  passed 
from  the  inaccessible  shelves  of  that  once  princely  establishment 
into  another  asylum  equally  secure  and  unapproachable  to  any 
scholar  of  the  “ mere  Irish*’ ! 

At  the  time  of  the  advertised  sale  of  the  Stowe  library,  in 
1849,  the  British  Museum  made  every  effort  to  become  the  pur- 
chasers, with  the  consent  and  support  of  the  Treasury,  through 
Sir  Robert  Peel ; but  the  trustees  delayed  so  long  in  determining 
on  what  should  be  done,  that  the  sale  took  place  privately,  and 
the  whole  collection  was  carried  off  and  incarcerated  in  a man- 
sion some  seventy  miles  from  London. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  Lord  Brougham  were,  I be- 
lieve, most  anxious  to  have  this  great  collection  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum ; but  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Macaulay,  the  Essayist, 
having  been  among  the  Museum  Trustees  who  examined  it,  de- 
clared that  lie  saw  nothing  in  the  whole  worth  purchasing  for 
the  Museum,  but  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Melville,  a Scotch 
nobleman,  on  the  American  war ! 
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The  second  original  copy  of  this  first  part  is,  but  owing  only  to 
its  distance  from  us,  as  inaccessible  as  the  one  in  Ashbumliara 
House.  It  is  in  the  Irish  College  of  St.  Isidore  in  Rome.  The 
discovery  of  this  volume  there,  and  of  the  important  collection 
of  manuscripts,  Gaedhlic  and  Latin,  of  which  it  forms  a part,  was 
made  by  the  late  learned  and  lamented  Dean  Lyons,  of  Bel- 
mullet,  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  in  the  years  1842  and  1843. 
Tliis  learned  priest,  having  occasion  to  spend  some  considerable 
part  of  those  years  in  Rome,  was  requested  at  his  departure,  by 
some  friends  of  Irish  literature  in  Dublin,  to  examine,  should  time 
permit  him,  the  great  literary  repositories  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  to  bring,  or  send  home,  tracings  of  any  ancient  Gaedhlic  ma- 
nuscripts which  he  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  light  upon. 
He  accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1842,  wrote  home  a letter 
to  the  Rev  Dr.  Todd  and  to  Dr.  ODonovan,  apprising  them 
that  he  had  discovered,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore,  several  an- 
cient Gaedhlic  and  Latin  manuscripts,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Ireland  and  to  Irishmen ; and  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the  ensuing 
year  of  1843,  he  addressed  another  letter  to  the  same  parties  on 
the  same  subject.  These  letters  contained  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  Gaedhlic  MSS.,  together  with 
tracings  from  their  contents,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  identify 
the  chief  part  of  them. 

Among  these  MSS.  at  St.  Isidore’s,  there  was  found  an  auto- 
graph of  the  first  part  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  com- 
ing down  to  the  year  1169,  with  the  “Approbations”  and  all  the 
prefatory  matter.  This  is  the  only  autograph  of  the  first  part  now 
known,  save  that  formerly  at  Stowe ; and  both  being  inaccessible 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  whole  work  a few  years  ago, 
the  learned  and  able  editor,  Dr.  O'Donovan,  was  obliged  to  use 
Dr.  O'Conor’s  inaccurate  version,  only  correcting  it  by  modern 
copies  here,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  introduction. 

The  novel  and  important  discovery  of  this  collection  excited 
so  great  a degree  of  interest  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  that  a sub- 
scription for  their  purchase,  should  it  be  found  practicable,  was 
freely  and  warmly  talked  of. 

Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Lyons  to  Ireland,  Dr.  Todd  opened 
a correspondence  with  him  as  to  his  views  of  the  possibility  of 
the  authorities  in  Rome  consenting  to  the  sale  of  these  MSS. 
Dr.  Lyons’s  answer  was  encouraging,  and  in  order  to  prepare 
him  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the  proper  parties,  he  re- 
quested that  I should  draw  up  a short  paper  upon  their  contents, 
the  importance  of  having  them  here  at  home,  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  whole  according  to  the  rate  at  which  Gaedhlic  ma- 
nuscripts were  estimated  and  sold  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 
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Tliis  paper,  or  letter,  was  transmitted  to  Rome  at  the  time  by 
Dr.  Lyons ; but  bis  own  lamented  death  occurring  shortly  after, 
the  correspondence  through  that  channel  was  interrupted,  and 
the  famine  having  set  in  about  the  same  time,  the  spirit  of  the 
country  was  checked,  objects  of  more  immediate  nnjxirtance 
pressed  themselves  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  subject  was 
forgotten  for  a time.  There  are,  however,  in  Dublin  a few  spi- 
rited men,  who,  within  the  last  two  years,  have  offered  a hand- 
some sum  of  money  from  their  private  purses  for  those  manu- 
scripts for  public  purposes ; but  they  seem  not  to  have  been  able 
to  convey  their  proposal  through  an  eligible  channel,  and  so  no 
satisfactorv  result  has  followed  their  laudable  endeavours. 

I may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  adding  here,  that  the  short  ca- 
talogue of  the  St.  Isidore  manuscripts  which  1 drew  up  for  Dean 
Lyons,  and  which  he  transmitted  to  Rome,  was  subsequently 
published  without  acknowledgment,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Donovan, 
m the  tliird  volume  of  his  “Ancient  and  Modern  Rome”. 

To  resume.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Michael  O’Clery’s 
address  to  Fergal  O’Gara  he  pays  him,  along  with  many  others, 
the  following  compliment : — 

“ For  every  good  that  will  result  from  this  book,  in  giving 
light  to  the  people  in  general,  it  is  to  you  that  thanks  should 
be  given,  and  there  should  exist  no  wonder  or  surprise,  jealousy, 
or  envy  at  any  good  that  you  do,  for  you  are  of  the  race  of 
Eber  Mac  Mileadh”,  etc.,  etc. 

On  this  passage  the  editor,  Dr.  Donovan,  comments  some- 
what unnecessarily,  I think,  in  the  following  words : — 

“ If  O’Donnell  were  in  the  country  at  the  time,  he  ought  to 
have  felt  great  envy  and  jealousy  that  the  Four  Masters  should 
have  committed  this  work,  which  treats  of  the  O'Donnells  more 
than  of  any  other  family,  to  the  world  under  the  name  and 
patronage  of  any  of  the  rival  race  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  much  less 
to  so  petty  a chieftain  of  that  race  as  O’Gara.  This  will  appear 
obvious  from  the  Contention  of  the  Bards’1. 

Nothing,  however,  appears  more  obvious  from  the  Conten- 
tion of  the  Bards,  than  (as  I have  already  shown  and  as  is 
proved  by  Annluan  Mac  iEgan’s  acknowledgment)  that  the 
northern  Bards  were  worsted  in  the  contest;  and  nothing  has 
been  put  forward  to  show  O’Donnell’s  superior  claims  to  the 
patronage  of  a historical  work,  but  that  his  own  family  figures 
more  conspicuously  in  it  than  any  other  of  the  nation.  This 
argument,  however,  on  inquiry,  "will  scarcely  be  found  to  hold 
good,  and  before  I pass  on  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
answer  it  at  once  by  referring  to  some  few  statistics  of  family 
names  occurring  in  these  Annals. 
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Tlie  name  of  O’Donnell  of  Donegall,  I find,  appears  with 
Christian  names  210  times,  and  under  the  general  name  of 
O’Donnell  only  78  times,  making  an  aggregate  of  288  times. 

Now  the  O’Briens  (the  rival  race  of  Oilioll  Oluim),  appear 
with  Christian  names  233  times,  and  under  the  general  name 
of  O’Briens  21  times,  making  an  aggregate  of  254  times  in 
every  way ; so  that,  even  as  the  annals  stand,  there  is  no  great 
difference  in  this  respect.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  the  O'Clerys 
had  swelled  their  Annals  with  entries  from  Mac  Grath’s  Wars 
of  Thomond,  from  the  year  1272  to  the  year  1320,  as  they 
have  filled  them,  from  the  local  history,  with  the  achievements 
of  the  O'Donnells  from  the  year  1472  to  the  year  1600,  the 
names  of  the  O’Briens  would  be  found  far  to  outnumber  those 
of  the  O’Donnells.  Besides  this,  the  O'Donnells  had  no  pre- 
tension to  extreme  jealousy  with  the  race  of  Oilioll  Oluim , as  the 
former  only  became  known  as  cliiefs  of  Tirconnell,  on  the  de- 
cay or  extinction  of  the  more  direct  lines  of  Conall  Gulban  in 
they  year  1200,  whereas  the  Mac  Carthys  represented  the  line 
of  Eoghan  Mor , the  eldest  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim , from  the  year 
1043;  and  the  O’Briens  represented  Cormac  Cas,  the  second 
son  of  Oilioll  Oluim , from  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  the  year 
1014.  But  what  is  somewhat  singular,  in  reference  to  Dr. 
O’Donovan’s  remark,  and  as  shown  by  these  statistics,  is,  that 
the  O’Gara  represents  Cian,  another  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  in 
their  ancient  principality  of  LuighnS  or  Leyney,  in  Sligo,  from 
a period  so  far  back  as  the  year  932 ; that  is,  the  name  of  the 
O’Gara  is  older  even  than  that  of  Mac  Carthy  by  more  than 
100  years;  than  that  of  O’Brien  by  about  80  years;  and  than 
that  of  O’Donnell  by  about  300  years. 

As  a small  tribute  of  respect,  then,  fairly,  I think,  due  to  the 
O’Gara  family  as  the  patrons  of  the  splendid  work  of  the 
O’Clerys,  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  insert  here  from  these 
Annals  the  succession  of  their  chiefs,  from  the  year  932  to  the 
year  1495,  after  which  (and  it  is  rather  singular),  they  dis- 
appear from  the  work.  [See  Appendix,  No.  LXIX.] 

I have  devoted  the  entire  of  the  present  lecture  to  a very 
summary  account  of  the  greatest  body  of  Annals  in  existence 
relating  to  Irish  History.  The  immense  extent  of  the  work 
would  indeed  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  include  in  one 
lecture,  or  even  in  two  or  three  lectures,  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate analysis  of  the  vast  mass  and  comprehensive  scope  of  the 
history  contained  in  it.  I have,  therefore,  confined  myself  to 
some  explanation  of  the  nature  and  plan  of  the  labours  of  the 
Four  Masters,  that  you  may  understand  at  least  what  it  was 
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they  undertook  to  do,  and  that  you  may  know  why  it  is  that  lect.vii. 
this  magnificent  compilation  has  ever  since  been  regarded  by  ~ 
true  scholars,  and  doubtless  will  ever  be  looked  up  to,  as  of  the  annals  op 
most  certain  and  unimpeachable  authority,  and  as  affording  a 
safe  and  solid  foundation  for  the  labours  of  future  historians.  It 
is  fortunate,  however,  that  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  are 
no  longer  like  the  other  Annals,  of  which  I have  given  you 
some  account,  preserved  only  in  the  almost  inaccessible  recesses 
of  a few  libraries  of  MSS.  It  is  fortunate  that  you  can  now 
consult  for  yourselves  (in  the  pages  of  a beautifully  printed 
edition),  those  invaluable  records,  whose  importance  it  has  been 
my  object  in  this  lecture  shortly  to  explain  to  you,  and  which, 
if  you  would  acquire  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  your 
country’s  history,  you  must  diligently  study  again  and  again. 

Portions  of  these  Annals  had  been  published  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  volumes  to  which  I allude. 

The  Rev.  Charles  O’Conor,  librarian  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  printed,  in  1826,  an  edition  of  what  is  called  the 
First  Part  of  those  Annals  (that  part,  namely,  which  ends  at 
the  year  1171,  or  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  Invasion).  It 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  third  volume  of  his  Rerum  Hibemi - 
carurn  Scriptores , a large  quarto  of  840  pages.  It  is  printed 
from  the  autograph  text  in  the  Stowe  library,  and  the  editor 
has  given  the  Irish  text  (but  in  Latin  characters),  as  well  as  a 
translation  and  copious  notes  in  the  Latin  language.  This  edi- 
tion is  certainly  valuable,  but  it  is  very  inaccurate.  I need  not, 
however,  occupy  your  time  with  any  detailed  account  of  it,  not 
only  because  it  has  been  since  superseded  by  a work  of  real  au- 
thority, but  because  I have  already  discussed  (and  shall  have 
reason  again  to  observe  at  some  little  length  on)  the  literary  ca- 
pability and  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  reverend  editor. 

A translation  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Annah,  that  is, 
from  a.d.  1171  to  the  end  of  the  work  at  a d.  1616,  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  1846,  by  the  late  B.  Geraghty,  of  Anglesea 
Street.  The  original  Irish  is  not  given  in  this  edition,  but 
the  translation  was  made  by  Mr.  Owen  Connellan  from  a copy 
transcribed  some  years  before  by  him  from  the  autograph  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This  volume,  though  con- 
taining only  the  translation,  extends  to  720  pp.',  large  4to,  closely 
printed  in  double  columns,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Mac  Dermott. 

I have  mentioned  both  these  publications  only  because  it 
would-be  improper  to  omit  noticing  the  fact  that  such  attempts 
had  been  made  to  place  the  substance  of  the  Annals  in  the  hands 
of  the  reading  public  at  large.  But  I need  not  enter  into  any 
criticism  upon  the  labours  of  Mr.  Connellan  any  more  than  those 
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of  Dr.  O’Conor.  For  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  are  now 
at  last  accessible  to  all,  in  a form  the  most  perfect  as  regards 
typography,  and  the  most  copious  and  correct  as  regards 
translation  and  annotation,  that  the  anxious  student  of  our 
history  can  desire.  I allude,  of  course,  to  the  magnificent  work 
to  which  I have  already  more  than  once  referred,  edited  by 
Dr.  John  O’Donovan,  and  published  to  the  world,  in  1851, 
by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Grafton  Street.  It  is  to  this  edition 
that  in  future  every  student  must  apply  himself,  if  he  desires  to 
acquire  only  reliable  information ; it  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  the  standard  edition  of  that  work,  which  must 
form  the  basis  of  all  fruitful  study  of  the  history  of  Ireland ; and  it 
is  in  consequence  of  this,  its  peculiar  character,  that  I feel  bound 
to  lay  so  strong  an  emphasis  upon  my  recommendation  of  Dr. 
O’Donovan’s  Annals  to  your  special,  if  not  exclusive,  attention. 

Dr.  O’Donovan’s  work  is  in  seven  large  quarto  volumes ; and 
the  immense  extent  of  the  O'Clcrys’  labours  may  be  imagined 
by  those  of  my  hearers  who  have  not  yet  opened  these  splendid 
books,  when  I inform  them  that  the  seven  volumes  contain  no 
less  than  4,215  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  The  text  is 
given  in  the  Irish  character,  and  is  printed  in  the  beautiful  type 
employed  in  the  printing  office  of  Trinity  College,  and  the 
forms  of  which  were  caref  ully  drawn  from  the  earliest  authori- 
ties by  the  accurate  and  elegant  hand  of  my  respected  friend, 
Dr.  Petrie.  The  translation  is  executed  with  extreme  care. 
The  immense  mass  of  notes  contains  a vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion, embracing  every  variety  of  topic — historical,  topographical, 
and  genealogical — upon  which  the  text  requires  elucidation, 
addition,  or  correction ; and  I may  add,  that  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  researches  which  have  borne  fruit  in  that  information,  I 
can  myself,  in  almost  every  instance,  bear  personal  testimony. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  regretted  in  respect  of  Dr.  ODon- 
ovan’s  text,  and  that  is  the  circumstance  to  which  I have 
already  called  your  attention.  In  the  absence  of  both  of  the 
autograph  MSS.  of  the  First  Part  of  the  work  (that  is,  before 
a.d.  1171),  one  of  which  is  kept  safe  from  the  eye  of  every 
Irish  scholar  in  the  Stowe  collection,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Ashburnham,  while  the  other  still  remains  in  the  Library 
of  St.  Isidore’s,  in  Rome,  the  editor  was  obliged  to  take  Dr. 
O’Conor’s  inaccurate  text,  correcting  it,  as  best  he  could,  by 
collation  with  two  good  copies  whicn  exist  in  Dublin.  The 
second  part  of  the  annals  is  printed  from  the  autograph  MS.  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  compared  with  another  autograph 
copy  in  Trinity  College.  The  text  of  this  part  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  free  from  errors. 
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This  noble  work,  extending  to  so  great  a length,  and  occu-  lect.  vii. 
pied  (notes  as  well  as  text)  with  so  many  thousands  of  subjects, 
personal  and  historical,  had  need  of  an  Index  as  copious  as  akuau  op 
itself  to  complete  its  practical  importance  as  a book  of  reference. 

This  great  labour  has  been  included  in  the  plan  of  Dr.  O’Do- 
novan's  publication,  and  the  student  will  find  appended  to  it 
two  complete  Indexes,  one  to  all  the  names  of  persons,  the  other 
to  all  the  names  of  places  referred  to  throughout  the  entire. 

So  that,  in  the  form  m which  the  work  appears,  as  well  as  in 
the  substantial  contents  of  these  splendid  volumes,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  left  to  be  desired. 

Upon  the  learning  and  well  earned  reputation  of  the  editor, 

Dr.  O’Donovan,  it  would  ill  become  me,  for  so  many  years  his 
intimate  fellow  labourer  in  the  long  untrodden  path  of  Irish 
historical  inquiry,  to  enlarge.  But  I cannot  pass  from  the 
subject  of  this  lecture  without  recording  the  grate  fid  sense 
which  I am  sure  all  of  you  (when  you  examine  the  magnificent 
volumes  of  which  I have  been  speaking)  must  feel,  as  I do,  of 
the  singular  public  spirit  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  at  whose  sole 
risk  and  expense  this  vast  publication  was  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted. There  is  no  instance  that  1 know  of,  in  any  country, 
of  a work  so  vast  being  undertaken,  much  less  of  any  com- 
pleted in  a style  so  perfect  and  so  beautiful,  by  the  enterprise 
of  a private  publisher.  Mr.  Smith’s  edition  of  the  Annals  was 
brought  out  in  a way  worthy  of  a great  national  work, — nay, 
worthy  of  it,  had  it  been  undertaken  at  the  public  cost  of  a 
great,  rich,  and  powerful  people,  as  alone  such  works  have 
been  undertaken  m other  countries.  And  the  example  of  so 
much  spirit  in  an  Irish  publisher — the  printing  of  such  a book 
in  a city  like  Dublin,  so  long  shorn  of  metropolitan  wealth  as 
well  as  honours — cannot  fail  to  redound  abroad  to  the  credit  of 
the  whole  country,  as  well  as  to  that  of  our  enterprising  fellow- 
citizen.  As,  then,  the  memory  of  the  Four  Masters  themselves 
will  probably  be  long  connected  with  the  labours  and  name  of 
their  annotator,  Dr.  O’Donovan,  so  also  I would  not  have  any  of 
vou  forget  what  is  due  to  the  publisher  of  the  first  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  Annals  when  you  open  it,  as  I hope  every  student  of 
this  national  University  will  often  and  anxiously  do,  to  apply 
yourselves  to  study  the  great  events  of  your  country’s  history  in 
the  time-honoured  records  collected  by  the  O'Clerys. 
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In  my  last  lecture  I concluded  the  subject  of  the  various 
regular  Annals  which  have  come  down  to  us.  In  connection 
•with  the  subject  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  these  invaluable 
compilations,  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  it  became  ray 
duty,  in  explaining  how  that  noble  work  was  undertaken,  to 
offer  you  some  short  account  of  the  O'Clerys,  its  principal 
authors,  and  their  learned  associates.  Before  I pass,  then,  to 
an  examination  of  the  various  other  sources  from  which  the 
student  will  have  to  draw  the  materials  of  the  yet  unwritten 
History  of  Erinn,  it  will  perhaps  be  convenient  that  I should 
here  conclude  what  I have  to  say  to  you  upon  the  other  histo- 
rical works  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Four  Masters.  These 
works  (alluded  to  in  that  preface  of  Colgan’s  which  you  heard 
quoted  at  such  length  in  the  last  lecture)  are  all  to  a great 
extent  parallel  with  that  which  last  engaged  our  attention. 
Their  plan  is  not  the  same;  and,  though  a great  number  of 
facts  are  recorded  in  all  the  several  scries  of  the  O'Clerys’ 
writings,  the  details  are  rarely  repeated;  and  each  of  these 
books,  contemporaneous  in  execution  as  they  were,  must  be 
studied  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the  others  of  them.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  none  of  them,  as  yet,  has  met 
with  the  good  fortune  of  the  Annals,  in  being  published  in  any 
form  to  the  world;  and  I am  sure,  when  you  have  become 
aware  of  their  extent  and  value,  you  will  join  with  me  in  the 
hope  that  the  present  generation  may  see  these  works  also  of 
our  great  annalists  brought  out  in  a style  worthy  of  the  splendid 
volumes  edited  by  Dr.  O’Donovan. 

The  first  of  the  historical  books  of  the  O'Clerys,  referred  to 
by  Colgan,  to  which  I shall  direct  your  attention,  is  that  called 
the  Reim  Rioghraidht  [pron:  nearly,  “ Rem  Ree-riah”],  or  Suc- 
cession of  the  Kings.  And,  as  you  are  now  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  masters  approach  their  subjects,  in 
these  serious  historical  compositions,  perhaps  the  best  course 
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I can  take  to-day  is  to  open  at  once  the  author's  Preface  to 
the  Reim  Rioghraidht , of'  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
a sufficiently  accurate  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix 
No.  LXX.J : — 

“ In  nomine  Dei.  Amen. 

44  On  the  third  day  of  the  month  of  September,  Anno 
Christi  1644,  this  book  was  commenced  to  be  written,  in  the 
house  ofConall,  son  of  Niall,  son  of  Rossa  Mageoghegan,  o t’  Lios 
Maighni,  in  Cetiel  Fhiachach  (in  Westmeath),  one  by  whom  are 
prized  and  preserved  the  ancient  monuments  of  our  ancestors ; 
one  who  is  the  industrious  collecting  Bee  of  everything  that  be- 
longs to  the  honour  and  history  of  the  descendants  of  Milesius 
and  of  Lugaidh , son  of  1th,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  as  far  as 
he  could  find  them.  And  what  is  written  in  this  book  is, 
the  Reim  Rioghraidhe  (the  Succession  of  the  Kings),  and  the 
history  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  which  are  now  corrected  and 
amended  by  these  persons  following — viz.,,  the  Friar  Michael 
O’Clery,  Ferfeasa  O'Mulconry,  and  Cucoigcriche  O'Duigcnan, 
ail  of  them  persons  learned  in  the  Irish  language.  And  it  is 
taken  from  the  principal  ancient  Books  of  Erinn,  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Athlone,  as  we  have  before  stated  [it  does  not  appear 
where];  as  well  as  from  the  historical  poem,  written  by  Gil l a 
Caomhain  OCuimin,  which  begins  (hiri  og  inis  na  naomh ) 
(Virgin  Eire,  Island  of  Saints),  and  another  poem,  written  by 
Aengus  Mac  an  Ghohhann  (Aengus  Ce He  D6,  or  the  Culdec), 
which  begins,  ‘ Naomhsheanchus  naomh  InsS  Fail'  (the  sacred 
history  of  the  saints  of  Inis  Fail),  and  another  poem,  which 
begins  4 Athair  chdigh  chuimsigh  nimhe  (Father  of  all,  Ruler  of 
Heaven). 

44  This  book  contains  also  the  Book  of  Rights,  which  was 
originally  ordered  by  Saint  Benean,  and  is  copied  from  a book 
which  was  written  by  the  aforesaid  Conall  [Mageoghegan]  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1636,  from  the  Book  of  Lccain,  which  had  been 
lent  to  him  by  the  Protestant  Primate  [Usshcr],  which  Book  of 
Lccain  was  written  a long  time  before  that,  by  Adam  Mor  O'Cuir - 
rdn  for  Gilla  Isa  Mdr  Mac  Firbis,  Ollumh  of  Ui-Fhiachrach , 
Anno  Domini  1418;  and  Morroch  Riahhach  O' Coinlisg  wrote 
more  of  it,  in  the  house  of  Rory  O'Dowda,  King  of  Ily- 
Fiachrach  of  the  Moy.  The  present  book  contains,  besides, 
the  history  of  the  cause  why  the  Boromean  tribute  was  imposed 
on  the  Lagenians,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  was  imposed; 
and  the  history  of  the  coming  of  the  Delvians  (Mac  Cochlan) 
into  4 Conn’s  Half’  of  Erinn,  out  of  Munster.  It  contains,  also, 
the  history  of  the  cause  why  Fenius  Farsaidh  went  to  learn 
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poetry  to  the  Tower  of  Nimrod,  in  preference  to  any  other 
place ; and  the  names  of  the  various  languages  that  were  known 
at  that  time,  and  from  which  the  Gaedhlic  language  was 
brought  away  by  Gacdhcl,  the  son  of  Etheor , from  whom  it 
derives  its  name.  And  it  contains  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles.  It  also  contains  the  seven  fatali- 
ties of  the  monarchs  of  Erinn,  and  the  fatalities  of  the  pro- 
vincial kings  in  like  manner;  and  the  poem  which  begins 
Roileag  laoch  leithe  Cuinn  (the  burial  place  of  the  heroes  of 
Conns  Half)  [of  Erinn],  which  was  completed,  and  finished, 
and  put  into  this  book,  on  the  25th  day  of  September  of  that 
same  year  before  mentioned  (1644),  by  the  Friar  Paul  O'Colla, 
of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  in  the  house  of  the  aforesaid 
Conall  [Mageoghcgan].  It  likewise  contains  the  pedigrees  of 
the  monarchs  of  Erinn,  and  the  length  of  time  that  each 
reigned;  and  it  contains  the  genealogies  of  the  Irish  saints  as 
they  have  been  collected  from  the  books  of  the  old  writers,  set 
down  according  to  their  descent,  in  alphabetical  order ; [all]  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  honour  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
kingdom ; and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the 
things  aforesaid,  and  of  the  authors  who  preserved  the  history 
of  Erinn,  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Finished  in  the  Observantine  Convent  of  Athlone,  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Clonmacnois,  1630”. 

[It  is  observable  that  the  authors  profess  to  include,  in  a single 
book,  not  only  the  succession  of  the  kings,  but  also  the  gene- 
alogy of  such  of  the  saints  of  Erinn  as  descended  from  them, 
and  which  Colgan  treats  as  a separate  work.] 

The  following  is  O'Clerys  Dedication  [see  original  in  Appen- 
dix, No.  LXXL] : — 

“ To  Torlocli  Mac  Cochlain”. 

“ After  I,  the  poor  Friar  Michael  O’Clcry,  had  been  four 
years,  at  the  command  of  my  superior,  engaged  in  collecting 
and  bringing  together  all  that  I could  find  of  the  history  of  the 
saints  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  kings  to  whom  their  pedigrees  are 
carried  up,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  judicious  to 
put  that  collection  into  other  languages ,(40)  without  the  authority, 
proof,  and  inspection  of  other  historians.  I also  considered 
that  the  aforesaid  work  could  not  be  finished  without  expense. 
But  such  was  the  poverty  of  the  order  to  which  I belong,  on 
account  of  their  vow  and  the  oppressions  of  the  time,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  complain  of  it  to  gentlemen  who  were  not  bound 
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to  poverty  by  vow.  And,  among  those  to  whom  I made  my  lect.  vm. 
complaint,  1 found  no  one  to  relieve  my  anxiety  towards  ^ 
bringing  this  work  to  completion,  but  one  person  who  was  *IuN  OF  THE 
willing  to  assist  me,  to  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  Kl!iG8' 
honour  of  the  saints  and  the  kingdom,  and  the  good  of  his  own 
soul.  And  that  one  person  is  Torloch  Mac  Cochlain.  [Here 
follows  the  pedigree  of  Mac  Cochlain.]  And  it  was  this  Tor- 
loch Mac  Cochlain  that  forwarded  this  work,  and  that  kept 
together  the  company  that  were  engaged  in  completing  it,  along 
with  the  private  assistance  given  by  the  aforesaid  convent  every 
day.  On  the  4th  day  of  October,  therefore,  this  book  was  com- 
menced, and  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  it  was  finished,  in 
the  convent  of  the  friars  before  mentioned,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  king  Charles  of  England,  1630”. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  not  the  autograph  original  of 
any  part  of  these  two  books,  or  rather  this  one  book,  now  in 
Ireland. 

After  this  Dedication,  or  notice,  follows,  in  the  original,  an 
Address  to  the  reader  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXX1L], 
much  of  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  simple  enthusiasm  of 
the  writer,  and  so  pathetic  in  the  appeal  it  contains  to  the  ten- 
derness of  Gaedhnc  patriotism,  that  I cannot  omit  to  lay  it 
before  you.  “ Strangers”,  says  Michael  O’Clery,  “ have  taken 
the  principal  books  of  Erinn  into  strange  countries  and  among 
unknown  people”.  You  have  heard  of  many  new  instances 
of  this  hard  fate  of  our  most  ancient  books  since  O'Clery’s 
time,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  annoyances  which  the  humble 
followers  of  our  great  historians  have  met  with  in  their  re- 
searches, even  in  our  own  days,  from  the  same  cause.  It  is 
remarkable  enough,  that  of  the  three  books  of  the  O'Clerys 
wliich  Colgan  spoke  of,  we  do  not  possess,  to-day,  the  original 
of  any  one  in  this  country. 

“ Address  to  the  reader. 

“ What  true  children  are  there  that  would  not  feel  pity  and 
distress,  at  seeing,  or  hearing  of,  their  excellent  mother  and 
nurse  being  placed  in  a condition  of  indignity  and  contempt, 
of  dishonour  and  contumely,  without  making  a visit  to  her  to 
bring  her  solace  and  happiness,  and  to  give  her  assistance  and 
relief? 

“ Upon  its  having  been  observed  by  certain  parties  of  the 
natural  order  of  Saint  Francis,  that  the  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness of  their  mother  and  nurse — Erinn — had  perceptibly  dimi- 
nished. for  not  haring  the  lives,  wonders,  and  miracles  of  her 
saints  disseminated  within  her,  nor  yet  made  known  in  other 
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kingdoms ; tlie  counsel  they  adopted  was,  to  send  from  them 
into  Erinn  a poor  Friar  Minor  of  their  own,  the  Observantine 
Order,  Michael  O’Clery  (a  chronicler  by  descent  and  education), 
in  order  to  collect  and  bring  to  one  place  all  the  books  of 
authority  in  which  he  could  discover  anything  that  related  to 
the  sanctity  of  her  saints,  with  their  pedigrees  and  genealogies. 

“ Upon  the  arrival  of  the  aforesaid  friar,  he  sought  and 
searched  through  every  part  of  Erinn  in  which  he  had  heard 
there  was  a good  or  even  a bad  book  [i.e.  Gaedhlic  MS.]  ; so 
that  he  spent  four  full  years  in  transcribing  and  procuring  the 
matters  that  related  to  the  saints  of  Erinn.  However,  though 
great  his  labour  and  his  hardships,  he  was  able  to  find  but  a 
few  out  of  the  many  of  them,  because  strangers  had  carried  off 
the  principal  books  of  Erinn  into  remote  and  unknown  foreign 
countries  and  nations,  so  that  they  have  left  her  but  an  insigni- 
ficant part  of  her  books. 

“And,  after  what  the  aforesaid  friar  could  find  had  been 
collected  to  one  place,  what  he  thought  of  and  decided  to  do 
was  this — viz.,  to  bring  together  and  assemble  in  one  place, 
three  persons  whom  he  should  consider  most  befitting  and  most 
suitable  to  finish  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  (with  the 
consent  of  his  superiors),  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  the 
collections  that  he  had  made.  These  were — Ferfeusa  O’Mul- 
conry,  from  Bally  Mulconry,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon; 
CucoigcriclU  O’Clery,  from  Bally  Clery,  m the  County  of 
Donegal;  and  Cucoigcrichc  O'Duigenann  from  Baile-Coille- 
foghair  [now  Castlefore],  in  the  County  of  Leitrim.  These 
persons,  then,  came  to  one  place ; and,  having  come,  the  four 
of  them  decided  to  write  the  Roll  of  the  monarchs  of  Erinn  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book.  They  determined  on  this  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  reason,  because  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  their  origin,  without  having  the 
pedigrees  of  the  early  kings  placed  before  them,  because  it  was 
from  them  they  descended.  The  second  reason,  in  order  that, 
the  duty  and  devotion  of  the  noble  people  to  their  saints,  their 
successors,  and  their  churches,  should  be  the  greater,  by  their 
having  a knowledge  of  their  relationship  and  friendship  with 
their  blessed  patrons,  and  of  the  descent  of  the  saints  from  the 
stem  from  which  eacli  branch  of  them  sprung,  and  the  number 
of  the  saints  of  the  same  branch. 

“ And  there  is,  indeed,  a considerable  section  of  the  saints 
of  Erinn  whose  names  may  be  found  already  entered  in  proper 
order  in  old  genealogical  books,  without  intermixture  of  descent, 
the  one  with  the  other  of  them,  as  they  branch  off  and  separate 
from  their  original  stems. 
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u Whoever  thou  art,  then,  O reader ! we  leave  it  to  thyself 
to  perceive  that  thou  wilt  find  profit,  sense,  knowledge,  and 
brevity  in  this  work.  For  the  entire  succession  of  the  kings, 
with  their  pedigrees  to  their  origin,  will  be  found  in  it,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  obtained  the  sovereignty  in  succession ; 
together  with  the  number  of  their  years,  the  age  of  the  world 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  each  king  of  them,  and  the  age  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  from  His  Incarnation  to  the  death  of  each,  down  to 
the  death  of  Malachy  the  Great  [in  a.d.  1022].  And  the 
saints  are  given  according  to  their  alphabetical  order,  and  their 
origin,  as  we  have  already  said.  Glory  be  unto  God. 

“ Your  loving  friends, 

Brother  Michael  O’Clery. 
Ferfeasa  O’Mulconry. 
Cucoigcriche  O’Clery. 
Cucoigcriche  O’Duigenan”. 

The  autograph  of  this  valuable  work  is  in  the  College  of 
St.  Isidore  at  Rome.  There  is,  however,  a copy  of  it  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  made  by  Maurice  O’Gorman, 
about  the  year  1760 ; and  another  copy  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, made  by  Richard  Tipper,  in  the  year  1716 ; but  neither 
of  them  contains  the  Book  of  Rights,  spoken  of  above.  The 
list  of  saints  is  confined  to  the  saints  mentioned  in  the  poem 
before  referred  to,  which  begins  “ The  Sacred  History  of  the 
Saints  of  Inisfail  ’;  and  is  different  from  the  Martyrology  of 
Donegal!,  compiled  by  the  same  pious  and  learned  friar  and  his 
associates. 

The  plan  of  this  book,  as  you  will  have  already  seen,  was, 
first,  to  give  the  succession  of  the  Monarchs  of  Erinn,  from 
the  remotest  times  down  to  the  death  of  Turlogh  O’Conor,  in 
A.D.  1156,  under  their  respective  years  of  the  age  of  the  world 
and  of  our  Lord,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  And,  second,  to  carry  back  to,  and  connect  with,  the 
kings  of  this  long  line  the  generations  of  such  of  the  primitive 
and  chief  saints  of  Ireland  as  descended  from  them,  down  to 
the  eighth  century. 

This  list  of  pedigrees  of  the  saints  extends  only  to  the  names  of 
those  found  in  the  poem  already  mentioned,  which  begins,  “The 
Sacred  History  of  the  Saints  of  Inis  Fail'.  Nor  are  these  given 
promiscuously,  but  in  classes ; such  as  all  the  saints  that  descend 
from  Conall  Gillian,  in  one  class;  all  the  saints  that  descend 
from  Eoghan , his  brother,  in  another  class;  all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  Colla  Uais , in  another  class ; all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  Oilioll  Oluim , in  another  class ; all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  Cathair  M6r , King  of  Leinster,  in  another  class ; 
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and  so  on,  throughout  the  four  provinces.  Festival  days,  and 
a few  historical  notes,  arc  added  to  some  of  them. 

The  poem  from  which  this  list  of  saints  has  been  drawn  is 
ascribed,  in  the  preface,  to  Aengus  CeiU  D6  (or  the  Culdee) ; 
but  this  must  be  a mistake,  as  the  composition  of  this  poem  is 
totally  inferior  in  style,  vigour,  and  purity  of  diction,  to  any 
other  piece  or  fragment  of  the  metrical  compositions  of  that 
remarkable  man  that  has  come  down  to  our  time.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  although  Michael  O'Clery  in  the  preface 
ascribes  this  poem  to  Aengus,  yet,  when  we  come  to  where  it 
commences  in  the  book,  we  find  Eocliaidh  O' Cleircein  set 
down  as  the  author  of  it.  This  writer  flourished  in  a.d.  1000, 
or  two  hundred  years  later  than  Aengus.  The  poem  certainly 
belongs  to  this  period,  and  appears  to  have  been  founded  on 
Aengus’s  prose  tract  on  the  pedigrees  of  the  Irish  saints ; and 
whether  O’Clery  fell  into  a mistake  in  ascribing  it  to  Aengus, 
or  whether  Maurice  O'Gorraan,  the  transcriber  of  the  present 
copy,  committed  a blunder,  we  have  here  now  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

The  book  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  a small  octavo,  of 
370  pages,  in  two  volumes,  and  would  make  about  200  pages 
of  O’Donovan’s  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  Leabhar  Gabhdla , or  “ Book  of  Invasions”  (or  “ Con- 
quests”),— the  third  of  those  alluded  to  by  Colgan, — is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  the  three.  It  contains  an  ample  record 
of  those  traditions  of  the  successive  early  colonizations  of  Ire- 
land, which,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  true  history,  but  wThich  were  not  inserted  at  length  in 
the  Annals  of  Donegall.  Upon  the  authenticity  of  these  tradi- 
tions, or  ancient  records  (if,  indeed,  they  have  come  dowrn  to  us 
in  the  form  in  which  they  really  were  believed  twro  thousand 
years  ago),  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  discussion. 
The  object  of  the  O’Clcrys  appeal’s,  however,  to  have  been 
simply  to  collect  and  put  in  order  the  statements  they  found  in 
the  ancient  books;  and,  as  before,  I shall  let  the  Preface  and 
Address  of  the  author  of  the  “ Book  of  Invasions”  explain  that 
object  in  his  own  words. 

The  following  is  the  Dedication,  prefixed  to  his  Leabliar 
Gabhdla  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXI1I.] : — 

“ I,  the  friar  Michael  O’Clery,  have,  by  permission  of  my 
superiors,  undertaken  to  purge  of  error,  rectify,  and  transcribe 
tins  old  Chronicle  called  Leabhar  Gabhdla , that  it  may  be  to 
the  glory  of  God,  to  the  honour  of  the  saints  and  the  kingdom 
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of  Erinn,  and  to  the  welfare  of  my  own  soul.  This  under-  LECT.  Vm. 
taking  I could  not  accomplish  without  the  assistance  of  other 
chroniclers  at  some  fixed  anode.  Upon  communicating  my  in-  i*vAfl,<^\0P 
tention  to  thee,  O ! Brien  Roc  Maguire,  Lord  of  Enniskillen 
[Jnis  Cethlionn 1,  the  first  of  the  race  of  Odhar  who  received 
that  title  (which  thou  didst  from  his  Majesty  Charles,  King  of 
England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
in  tKe  year  of  our  Lord  Christ  1627,  and  the  third  year  of  the 
king’s  reign),  thou  didst  take  in  hand  to  assist  me  to  commence 
and  conclude  my  undertaking,  because  thou  didst  deem  it  a pity 
to  leave  in  oblivion  and  unencouragcd  a work  which  would  exalt 
the  honour  of  thine  own  ancestors,  as  well  as  of  the  saints,  nobles, 
and  history  of  Erinn  in  general.  After  having,  then,  received 
thine  assistance,  I myself,  and  the  chroniclers  whom,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Church,  I selected  as  assistants,  viz.,  Fearfeasa 
O’Mulconry,  Cucoigry  O’Clery,  CucoigryO’Duigenan,  and  thine 
own  chief  chronicler,  Gillapatrick  O'Luinin , went,  a fortnight 
before  Alihallow-tide,  to  the  convent  of  Lisgoole,  in  the  diocese 
of  Clogher,  in  Fermanagh,  and  we  remained  there  together  until 
the  following  Christmas,  by  which  time  we  had  succeeded  in 
completing  our  undertaking,  under  thy  assistance,  Lord  Maguire. 

“ On  the  22nd  day  of  October,  tne  corrections  and  comple- 
tion of  this  Book  of  Invasions  were  commenced,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  December  the  transcription  was  completed  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  friars  aforesaid,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  over  England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1631. 

“ Thine  affectionate  friend,  Brother  Michael  O’Clery”. 

The  Preface,  or  Address  to  the  Reader,  follows  [see  original 
in  Appendix  No.  LXXIV.] : — 

“It  appeared  to  certain  of  the  people,  and  to  me,  the  poor 
simple  friar  Michael  O’Clery  from  Tirconnell,  one  of  the  native 
friars  of  the  convent  of  Donegall,  whose  inheritance  it  is  from 
my  ancestors  to  be  a chronicler,  that  it  •would  be  a charity  for 
some  one  of  the  men  of  Erinn  to  purify,  compile,  and  re-write 
the  ancient  honoured  Chronicle  which  is  called  the  Book  of  In- 
vasions, for  these  reasons.  The  first  reason : My  superiors  hav- 
ing charged  me  to  collect  the  Lives  and  Genealogies  of  the 
Saints  of  Erinn  from  all  places  in  which  I could  find  them 
throughout  Erinn,  after  having  done  this,  I selected  associate 
chroniclers  to  adjust,  purify,  and  write  as  much  as  I could  find 
of  this  history  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  succession  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Erinn,  to  whom  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints  are  carried 
up,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  book  in  which  they  are  written.  After 
that,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  work  of  which  I have  spoken 
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lect.  vin,  was  incomplete  without  correcting  and  writing  the  Book  of  In- 
ti.c  book  or  vasi°ns  already  mentioned,  because  it  is  the  original  fountain  of 
invasion*,  the  liistory  of  the  saints  and  kings  of  Erinn,  of  her  nobles  and 
her  people. 

“ Another  reason  too:  I was  aware  that  men,  learned  in  Latin 
and  in  English,  had  commenced  to  translate  this  Chronicle  of 
Erinn  from  the  Gaedhlic  into  these  languages  that  we  have 
spoken  of,  and  that  they  had  not  so  profoimd  a knowledge  of  the 
Gaedhlic  as  that  they  could  put  the  hard  and  the  soft  parts  of 
the  said  book  together  without  ignorance  or  error;  and  I felt 
that  the  translation  which  they  would  make  must  (for  wrant  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gaedhlic)  become  an  eternal  reproach  and 
disgrace  to  all  Erinn,  and  particularly  so  to  her  chroniclers.  It 
was  for  these  reasons  that  I undertook,  with  the  permission  of 
my  superiors,  to  purify  and  compile  this  book,  and  to  collect  for 
it,  from  other  books,  all  that  was  wanting  to  it  in  liistory  and  in 
other  learning,  as  much  as  we  could,  according  to  the  space  of* 
time  which  we  had  to  write  it. 

“ The  chroniclers  who  were  with  us  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
purifying  the  book,  were,  Fearfeasa  O'Mulconry,  from  the 
County  of  Roscommon ; Cucoigry  0‘Clery,  from  Bally  Clery,  in 
the  County  of  Doncgall ; Cucoigry  ODuigenann,  from  Bally - 
Coilltifoghair , in  the  County  of  Leitrim;  and  Giollapatrick 
O'Luinln , from  Ard  Ui  Luinin , in  the  County  of  Fermanagh. 

“ It  is  right  that  you  should  know  that  it  was  ancient  writers 
of  remote  times,  and  commemorating  el  del's  of  great  age,  that 
preserved  the  history  of  Erinn  in  chronicles  and  books  in  suc- 
cession, from  the  period  of  the  Deluge  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
who  came  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Laeghaire  mac  Neill, 
monarch  of  Erinn,  to  plant  religion  and  devotion  in  her ; when 
he  blessed  Erinn,  men  and  boys,  women  and  girls,  and  built 
numerous  churches  and  towns  throughout  the  land. 

“ Saint  Patrick,  after  all  this,  invited  unto  him  the  most 
illustrious  authors  of  Erinn  at  that  period,  to  preserve  the  chroni- 
cles, synchronisms,  and  genealogies  of  every  colony  that  had 
taken  possession  of  Erinn,  down  to  that  period.  Those  that 
he  invited  unto  him,  at  that  time,  were  lios ; Fubhthach,  the 
son  of  Ua  Lughair;  Fcrghus,  etc.  These  were  the  sustaining 
pillars  of  the  History  of  Erinn,  in  the  time  of  Saint  Patrick. 

“ St.  Colum  Cille,  St.  Finnen  of  Cluain  lorard  [ClonardJ, 
and  St.  Comgall,  of  Beanncliuir  [Bangor,  in  the  County  Down], 
and  the  other  saints  of  Erinn,  induced  the  authors  of  their  time 
to  perpetuate  and  amplify  the  history  and  synchronisms  exist- 
ing in  their  day.  It  was  so  done  at  their  request.  The  authors 
of  the  period  of  these  saints,  as  is  manifest  in  the  latter  part  of 
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The  Book  op 
Invasions. 


* Eochaidh  O’Flinn's  poem,  were,  Fiontain , the  son  q£  ifaehnaj  lkct.  yhi. 
Tuan,  the  son  of  C air  ell,  son  of  Mu  iredh  Q^li^MujndfiV§^ij^ 

Fiatach;  and  Dalian  Foraaill.  the  illustrious  author' 

“ The  histories  and  synchronisms  of  Erihn  were  written  and 
tested  in  the  presence  of  these  illustrious  saints,  as  is  manifest  in 
the  great  books  which  were  named  after  the  saints  themselves, 
and  from  their  great  churches ; for  there  was  not  an  illustrious 
church  in  Erinn  that  had  not  a great  book  of  history  named 
from  it,  or  from  the  saint  who  sanctified  it.  It  would  be  easy, 
too,  to  know,  from  the  books  wliich  the  saints  wrote,  and  the 
songs  of  praise  which  they  composed  in  Gaedhiic,  that  they  them- 
selves, and  their  churches,  were  the  centres  of  the  true  know- 
ledge, and  the  archives  and  homes  of  the  manuscripts  of  the, 
authors  of  Erinn,  in  the  olden  times.  : 

“ Sad  evil ! short  was  the  time  until  dispersion  and  decay, 
overtook  the  churches  of  the  saints,  their  relics,  and  dieir  h$>$ks  j 
for  there  is  not  to  be  found  of  them  now,  but  a small  remnarit, 
that  has  not  been  carried  away  into  distant  countries  and  foreign 
nations ; carried  away  so  that  their  fate  is  not  known  from  that 
time  hither. 

“ The  Books  of  Invasions  which  were  present  which  ^ 
we  had  by  us],  at  the  writing  of  these  Conquests  of  Erinn, 
were,  the  Book  of  Bally  Mulconry,  which  Maurice,  the  son 
of  Paulin  O’Mulconry,  transcribed  out  of  the  Leal>har-na- 
h-Uidhre,  ’which  was  written  at  Cluainmicnois  in  Saint  Ciaran’s 
time ; the  Book  of  Bally  Clery,  which  was  written  in  the  time 
of  Melsheachlainn  Mur,  the  son  of  Domnall  [king  of*  Ireland, 
who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  979]  ; the  Book  of  the  O’Dui- 
genanns,  from  Seanchua  in  Tirerill,  and  which  is  called  the 
Book  of  Glenn-da-locha;  and  the  Book  of  the  Ua  Chonghail; 
together  with  other  Books  of  Invasions  and  history,  beside  them. 

“ The  sum  of  the  matters  to  be  found  in  the  following  book 

• is  the  taking  of  Erinn  by  [the  Lady]  Ceasair;  the  taking  by 
Partholan;  the  taking  by  Nemedh;  the  taking  by  the  Firbolgs; 
the  taking  by  the  Tuatha  I)e  Danann;  the  taking  by  the  sons 
of  Miledfi  [or  Miletius] ; and  their  succession  down  to  the  mo- 
narch Melsheachlainn,  or'Malachy  the  Great  [who  died  in  1022]. 

“ We  have  declined  to  speak  of  the  Creators  first  order,  of 
the  created  things,  the  heavens,  the  angels,  time,  and  the  great 
uncreated  mass  out  of  which  the  four  elements  were  formed,  by 
the  Divine  will  alone,  in  the  six  days  work,  with  all  the  animals 
that  inhabit  the  land,  the  water,  and  the  air ; because  it  is  to 
divines  that  it  belongs  to  speak  of  these  things,  and  because  we 
have  not  deemed  any  of  these  things  to  be  necessary  to  our  work, 
with  Gods  help.  It  is  with  men  and  time  only  that  we  deem 
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lkct.  vm.  it  proper  to  begin  our  work(ll),  that  is  to  say,  from  the  creation 
_ of  the  first  man,  Adam,  whose  descendants,  our  ancestors,  we 

]jip  Book  of  7 7 7 7 

Invasions,  shall  follow  in  the  direct  line,  generation  after  generation,  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  undertaking,  with  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Malachy  the  Great,  son  of  Domnall,  who  was  the  last  undis- 
puted king  of  Erinn  within  herself;  and  we  have  proceeded, 
in  this  work,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Gaedhlic  chroniclers  who 
have  preceded  us ; and  we  have  adopted  the  rule  of  computation 
of  the  ages,  as  they  have  been  found  in  the  well- attested  faithful 
archives  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  it  is  founded  upon  the 
authority  and  faithfulness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; and  we  shall 
show  below  how  link  by  link  this  rule  of  computation  lixes  the 
course  of  ages,  in  point  and  in  perfection,  from  Adam  to  the 
birth  of  Christ  down,  and  down  again  to  the  departure  of  the 
sovereignty  from  our  nobles,  as  it  was  willed  by  God.  We 
give  the  computation  of  the  Septuagint  for  the  first  four  ages 
of  the  world,  together  with  the  computation  wliich  the  intelli- 
gent and  learned  men  who  followed  them  applied  to  the  ages 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  the  birth  of  Christ,  which 
they  divided  into  five  parts — namely,  from  Adam  to  the  Deluge, 
2,242  years;  from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham,  942  years;  from 
Abraham  to  David,  940  years ; from  David  to  the  Captivity,  485 
years;  and  from  the  Bondage  to  the  Birth  of  Christ,  590  years. 

“ The  reason  that  we  have  followed  the  authorities  who 
follow  the  Septuagint  is,  because  they  add  the  fifth  age  to  their 
ages,  and,  by  so  doing,  they  fill  up  the  period  of  5,199  years, 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Amomr  the 
authors  who  follow  the  Septuagint,  in  the  first  four  ages,  are, 
Eusebius,  who,  in  his  chronicle,  computes  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ  to  be  5,199  years.  Orosius,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  first  book,  says,  that  there  are  from 
Adam  to  Abraham  3,184  years ; from  Abraham  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  2,015  years,  which  make  up  the  same  number.  These 
were  two  illustrious  and  wise  Christian  historians.  Saint 
Jerome  said  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  that  6,000  years  of 
the  worlds  age  had  not  been  then  completed.  Saint  Augustine, 
in  the  tenth  epistle  of  his  twelfth  book  of  the  City  of  God,  says, 
that  the  time  from  the  creation  of  man  to  that  time  counts  six 
thousand  years.  Both  these  are  said  to  agree  with  the  prece- 
ding authorities  in  the  same  enumeration  of  5,199  years  from 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Another  authority  for  the  same 
fact  is  the  Roman  Marty rology,  which  asserts  that  the  full 


(«•>  The  custom  of  the  compilers  of  the  older  Books  of  Invasions  was  always 
to  commence  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  It  is  to  this  that 
O’Clery  alludes,  in  explaining  his  departure  from  this  ancient  usage  of  his 
profession. 
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amount  of  the  ages  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  lect.  vm 
of  Christ  was  5,199  years”. 


The  Ik>OK  of 
Invasion. 


The  Preface  ends  here,  and  is  followed  by  the  certificates  of 
the  assistant  compilers  of  the  work,  with  the  approbations, 
respectively,  of  Father  Francis  Mac  Craith,  Guardian  of  the 
Convent  of  Lisgoole,  where  the  work  was  compiled  (dated  the 
22nd  day  of  December,  1631),  and  of  Carbry  Mac  JEgan,  of 
Bally  Mac  iFgan,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary  (the  31st  of 
August,  1631). 

The  original  of  this  valuable  book  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Ashburnham,  and  there  is  a good  copy  of  it  in  Trinity 
College  Library  [H.  1.  12.].  There  is  a fine  paper  copy  of  it 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  made  by  Cucoigry  O'Clery,  evi- 
dently for  himself,  but  it  wants  the  whole  prefatory  matter 
[No.  33. 4.].  This  book  is  a small  quarto  of  245  pages,  closely 
and  beautifully  written,  and  equal  to  about  400  pages  of  O’Dono- 
van’s  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Of  the  ancient  “ Books  of  Invasions”,  mentioned  by  O'Clery 
as  having  been  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  book,  we  know 
of  none  at  present  existing  but  Leabhar-na-h'Uidhre , which 
contains  now  but  a small  fragment  of  the  Book  of  Invasions. 

There  are,  however,  copies  of  the  tract  preserved  in  the  Books 
of  Leinster  and  Lecain,  and  a slightly  imperfect  copy  in  the 
Book  of  Ballymote. 

The  other  Irish  works  compiled  or  transcribed  by  Brother  othcr 
Michael  O'Clery,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  aware, 
are  the  following,  now  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels : o'ciery. 

1.  A volume  of  Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  compiled  and  written 
by  him  in  the  year  1628. 

2.  Another  large  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints, 
compiled  and  written  in  the  year  1629. 

3.  A volume  of  Poems  on  the  O'Donnells  of  Doncgall.  [These 
three  books  I have  never  scen.](42) 

4.  A volume  containing  many  ancient  and  rare  Irish  Histo- 
rical Poems,  together  with  the  important  Tract  known  as  the 
Wars  with  the  Danes.  This  volume  was  borrowed  (with  the  libe- 
ral sanction  of  the  Belgian  Government),  a few  years  ago,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  for  whom  I made  a perfect  copy  of  it. 

5.  The  Skeleton  Martyrology  of  Donegall  [which  I have 
seen], 

<4S'  Since  the  delivery  of  this  lecture,  the  Brehon  Law  Commissioners  borrowed 
these  three  books,  in  the  summer  of  1850;  and  I have  read,  und  had  several 
extracts  made  from  them. 
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lect.  viii.  6.  The  Perfect  Martyrology  of  Donegall,  full  of  important 
The  other  no*es  and  additions.  This  voliune  was  also  borrowed  by  Dr. 
Works  of  Todd,  and  of  this  too  I made  for  him  a perfect  copy, 
o'ciory.  7.  A large  volume  containing,  firstly,  a collection  of  very  cu- 
rious and  important  ancient  forms  of  prayer,  and  several  religious 
poems.  It  contains  also  a good  copy  of  the  Fclire , or  Festology 
of  Aengus  Ceile  De  (or  the  Culdee),  as  well  as  copies  of  tne 
Martyrologies  of  Tamhlacht  [Tallaght]  and  of  Marianus  Gorman. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Festology  or  Martyrology  of  Aengus, 
no  part  of  the  contents  of  this  most  important  book  was  to  be 
found  in  Ireland,  until  this  also  was  obtained  for  a short  time 
from  the  Belgian  Government  by  the  same  distinguished  gentle- 
man, and  I have  made  a copy  of  it  for  him. 

And  here,  while  on  the  one  hand  I feel  bound  to  express  the 
strong  and  grateful  sense  every  Irish  archaeologist  and  historian 
must  feel  of  the  enlightened  liberality  thus  exhibited  by  the 
Belgian  Government  (affording  so  very  marked  a contrast  to 
the  conduct  of  the  English  public  authorities  in  such  cases,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  English  private  owners  of  manuscript  works 
of  this  kind),  let  me  not  omit  to  remark  upon  the  example 
which  Dr.  Todds  conduct  suggests  to  all  Irishmen,  and  parti- 
cularly to  those  who  are  Catholics.  For  in  this  instance,  as  in- 
deed m others  too  in  which  Dr.  Todd  was  concerned,  you  have 
an  example  of  a Protestant  gentleman,  a clergyman  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  a Fellow  of  the  Protestant  University  of 
Dublin,  casting  away  from  him  all  the  unworthy  prejudices  of 
creed,  caste,  and  position,  with  which,  unfortunately,  too  many 
of  his  class  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and,  like  a true  scholar  and 
a man  of  enlarged  mind  and  understanding,  endeavouring  to 
recover  for  his  native  country  as  much  of  her  long-lost  and 
widely  dispersed  ancient  literary  remains  as  he  can ; and  this 
too,  I may  add,  at  an  expense  of  time  and  money  which  few,  if 
any,  in  these  very  utilitarian  times,  arc  found  disposed  to  incur. 

To  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Laurence  Waldron,  M.P.,  of 
Ballybrack,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  is  due  the  first  discovery 
of  the  important  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  at  Brussels,  about  the 
year  1844.  He  was  the  first  that  examined  (at  my  request)  the 
Burgundian  Library,  and  he  brought  me  home  tracings  and  de- 
scriptions of  great  accuracy  and  of  deep  interest.  These  tracings 
I placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Todd,  with  a request  that  he  would 
take  an  opportunity  to  make  a more  minute  examination  of  the 
MSS.  Mr.  Samuel  Bindon,  however,  having  heard  of  their 
existence,  and  having  occasion  to  spend  some  time  at  Brussels 
in  the  year  1846,  made  an  examination  of  them,  and  afterwards 
compiled  a short  catalogue  of  them,  which  he  published  on  Ids 
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return  home,  and  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  before 
a meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  on  the  10th  of  May,  1847. 

Dr.  Todd  himself,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  F.T.C.D.,  both 
visited  Brussels  shortly  afterwards,  and  each  of  them  brought 
home  yet  more  ample  and  accurate  reports  of  those  newly-dis- 
covered literary  treasures.  Still,  however,  no  competent  person 
has  had  time  enough  to  make  a detailed  analysis  of  the  collec- 
tion. May  I hope  that  it  is  reserved  for  the  Catholic  University 
to  accomplish  an  object  so  desirable  and  so  peculiarly  congenial 
to  a young  institution  which  aims  to  be  a truly  national  one  ? 

To  return  from  this  digression.  Besides  the  above  important 
compilations  of  the  learned  and  truly  patriotic  friar  Michael 
O’Clery,  he  compiled  in  the  Irish  college  in  Louvain,  and  pub- 
lished in  that  city  in  the  year  1843,  a glossary  of  ancient  and 
almost  obsolete  Irish  words  of  great  interest  and  value,  not  only 
at  that  period,  but  even  still.  And,  as  no  description  of  mine 
could  be  as  accurate  or  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  author  himself, 
I shall,  as  before,  give  you  a literal  translation  of  the  title  page, 
and  the  valuable  prefatory  address  to  the  Bishop  of  Elphinn, 
who  belonged  himself,  it  appears,  to  the  same  Franciscan  Order. 
The  work  is  entitled : 

“ A new  Vocabulary  or  Glossary,  in  which  are  explained  some 
part  of  the  difficult  words  of  the  Gaedhlic,  written  in  alphabe- 
tical order,  by  the  poor  rude  friar  Michael  O’Clery,  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Francis,  in  the  College  of  the  Irish  friars  at  Louvain, 
and  printed  by  authority  in  the  year  1G43’.  [See  original  in 
Appendix  No.  LXXV.j 

The  Dedication  is  as  follows  [see  same  Arp.] : — 

“ To  my  honoured  lord  and  friend,  Baothghalach  [Latinized 
Boetius]  Mac  jEgan,  Bishop  of  Ailfmn  [Elphinn]. 

“ Here  is  presented  to  you,  my  lord,  a small  gleaning  of  the 
hard  words  of  our  native  tongue,  collected  out  of  many  of  the 
ancient  books  of  our  country,  and  explained  according  to  the 
understanding  and  glosses  of  the  chief  authors  of  our  country 
in  the  latter  times,  to  whom  the  explanation  of  the  ancient 
Gaedliilg  peculiarly  belonged. 

“ I know  not  in  our  country  many  to  whom  this  gleaning 
should  be  first  offered  before  yourself.  And  it  is  not  alone  be- 
cause that  our  [conventual]  habit  is  the  same  (a  reason  which  would 
otherwise  be  sufficient  to  point  our  attention  to  you  above  all 
others),  that  has  moved  us  to  make  you  the  patron  of  this  book,  but 
along  with  that,  and  especially  because  of  your  own  excellence, 
and  the  hereditary  attachment  of  your  family  to  this  profession. 
And  further  that  a man  of  your  name  and  surname,  Baothglialach 


lect.  virr. 


Of  the 

O’Clery  MSS. 
In  Belgium. 


Of  Michael 
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LECT.  VIII. 

Of  Michael 

O’Clery’s 

Glossaries. 


Ruadh  [Boctius  the  Red]  Mac  iEgan,  is  one  of  the  chief  autho- 
rities whom  we  follow  in  the  explanation  of  the  words  wliich 
are  treated  of  in  this  book. 

“ We  have  not,  however,  desired  more  than  to  give  a little 
knowledge  to  those  who  are  not  well  versed  in  their  mother 
tongue,  and  to  excite  the  more  learned  to  supply  such  another 
work  as  this,  but  on  a better  and  larger  scale”. 

After  this  Dedication  follows  the  Preface,  or  Address  to  the 
reader  [Appendix,  No.  LXXVI.] : — 

“ Let  the  reader  who  desires  to  read  this  little  work,  know 
four  things:  the  first  is,  that  we  have  not  set  down  any  word 
of  explanation  or  gloss  of  the  hard  words  of  our  mother  tongue, 
but  the  words  which  we  found  with  other  persons,  as  explained 
by  the  most  competent  and  learned  masters  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  difficult  words  of  the  Gaedhlic  in  our  own  days.  Among 
these,  more  particularly,  were  Boctius  Roe  [Ruadh]  Mac  iEgan, 
Torna  O’Mulconry,  Luahaidh  O'Clery,  and  MaeUeaclilainn  ‘ the 
moody’  O’Mulconry.  And  though  each  of  these  was  an  accom- 
plished adept,  it  is  Boetius  Roc  that  we  have  followed  the  most, 
because  it  was  from  him  we  ourselves  received,  and  we  have 
found  written  with  others  the  explanations  of  the  words  of 
which  we  treat.  And,  besides,  because  he  was  an  illustrious 
and  accomplished  scholar  in  this  [the  antiquarian]  profession, 
as  is  manifest  in  the  character  which  the  other  scholar  before 
mentioned,  Lughaidh  O'Clery,  gave  of  him  after  his  death,  as 
may  be  found  in  these  verses : — 

“ Athaimb , the  father  of  learning, 

Dalian  Forgaill , the  prime  scholar, 

To  compare  with  him  in  intelligence  would  be  unjust. 

Nor  Neide,  the  profound  in  just  laws. 

“ Obscure  history,  the  laws  of  the  ancients, 

The  occult  language  of  the  poets ; 
lie,  in  a word,  to  our  knowledge, 

Had  the  power  to  explain  and  analyze,  etc. 

“ We  have  known  able  professors  of  this  science,  and  even  in 
the  latter  times,  such  as  the  late  John  O'Mulconry  [of  Ardchoill, 
in  the  County  of  Clare],  the  chief  teacher  in  history  of  those  we 
have  already  named,  and  indeed  of  all  the  men  of  Erinn  like- 
wise in  his  own  time;  and  Flann,  the  son  of  Cairbrey  Mac 
iEgan  [of  Lower  Ormond  in  Tipperary],  who  still  lives;  and 
many  more  that  we  do  not  enumerate.  But  because  we  do  not 
happen  to  have  at  this  side  of  the  sea,  where  we  art)  in  exile, 
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the  ancient  books  which  they  glossed,  except  a few,  we  could  Lt:CT-  vm- 
not  follow  their  explanation  but  to  a small  extent.  or  Michael 

“ In  the  second  place,  be  it  known  to  you,  O reader ! that 
the  difficult  ancient  books,  to  which  the  ancient  authors  put 
glosses,  and  from  which  we  have  taken  the  following  words, 
with  the  farther  explanation  of  the  parties  mentioned  above, 
who  taught  in  these  latter  times,  were : the  Amlira , [or  Elegy]  on 
the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille;  the  Agallamh , or  Dialogue  of 
the  two  Sages;  the  Felirt,  or  Festology  of  the  Saints;  the  Mar 
tyrology  of  Marianus  O'Gorman;  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  or 
Book  of  Hymns ; the  Glossary  of  the  (Tripartite)  Life  of  Saint 
Patrick ; an  ancient  Scripture  on  vellum ; and  a certain  old  paper 
book,  in  which  many  hard  words  were  found,  with  their  expla- 
nations ; the  glossary  called  Fonts  Focail  (or,  4 The  True  Know- 
ledge of  Words) ; and  the  other  glossary,  called  Deirbshiur  don 
Eagna  an  Eigsi  (or,  4 Poetry  is  the  Sister  of  Wisdom’).  And, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  book  from  that  out,  we  received  the 
explanation  from  the  before-mentioned  Boetius. 

“ Be  it  known  to  the  reader,  thirdly,  that  we  have  only  de- 
sired, when  proposing  to  write  this  little  work,  to  give  but  a 
little  light  to  the  young  and  the  ignorant,  and  to  stimulate  and 
excite  the  professors  and  men  of  knowledge  to  produce  a work 
similar  to  this,  but  on  a better  and  larger  scale.  And  the  reason 
why  we  have  not  followed  at  length  many  of  the  various  mean- 
ings which  poets  and  professor’s  give  to  many  of  these  words,  is, 
because  that  it  is  to  the  professors  themselves  it  more  particu- 
larly belongs,  and  the  people  in  general  are  not  in  as  great  need 
of  it,  as  they  are  in  need  of  assistance  to  read  and  understand 
the  ancient  books. 

44  Fourthly.  Be  it  known  to  the  young  people,  and  to  the 
ignorant,  who  desire  to  read  the  old  books  (which  is  not 
difficult  to  be  learned  of  our  country),  that  they  [the  old 
writers]  seldom  care  to  write  4 the  slender  with  the  broad,  and 
the  broad  with  the  slender  [as  required  by  an  ancient  ortho- 
graphical rule] ; and  that  they  very  rarely  put  the  aspirate  h 
upon  the  consonants,  as  in  the  cases  of  6,  c,  d,  /,  etc.,  and  also 
that  they  seldom  put  the  long  dash  [or  accent]  over  the  words 
[or  vowels].  Some  of  the  consonants,  too,  are  often  written  the 
one  for  the  other,  such  as  c for  g,  and  t for  d.  The  following 
are  a few  specimens  of  words  by  which  this  will  be  understood : 
clog  is  the  same  as  cloc;  agad  is  the  same  as  agat;  beag  is  the 
same  as  beac ; codlad  is  the  same  as  cotlad;  ard  is  the  same  as 
art,  etc.  Very  often,  too,  ae  is  put  for  ao;  ai  for  aoi;  and  oi 
for  aoi.  As  an  example  of  this:  aedh  is  often  written  for  aodh; 
and  cael  is  the  same  as  caol;  and  baoi  and  boi  are  the  same  as 
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lect.  vm.  bai.  E is  often  written  for  a in  the  old  books,  such  as  die, 
which  is  the  same  as  dia,  and  cia  the  same  as  cie". 

This  valuable  preface  closes  with  a few  examples  of  con- 
tractions, which  are  intelligible  only  to  the  eye  [see  Appendix, 
No.  LXXVII.] 

These  arc  all  the  works  I know  of  by  Michael  O’Clery. 


Of  the 
writings  of 
Conairi  aud 
Cucoigry 
O’Clery. 


Of  the  writings  of  Conaire  O'Clcry,  brother  of  Fathers  Ber- 
nardino and  Michael,  and  who  transcribed  the  chief  part  of  the 
fair  copy  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  now  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  I have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  any 
trace  beyond  his  part  in  that  work. 

In  the  beautiful  handwriting  of  Cncoigcriche  ('Cucoigry  or 
Peregrine)  O’Clery,  we  have,  besides  his  part  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  a few  specimens  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  We  have: — 

1.  A copy  (evidently  made  for  his  own  use^)  of  the  Leabliar 
Gabluila , or  Book  of  Conquests,  already  mentioned. 

2.  A copy  of  the  topographical  poems  of  O'Dugan  and 
O' Huidhrin,  together  with  some  other  ancient  historical  poems. 

3.  A book  of  the  genealogies  and  pedigrees  of  the  great  Irish 
races,  as  also  of  the  Geraldines,  Butlers,  etc. 

In  the  volume  in  which  these  pieces  are  preserved,  the  last 
article  is  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Cucoigry  O'Clcry 
himself,  written  in  Gacdhlic,  in  his  usual  beautiful  hand,  on  a 
small  quarto  page  of  paper,  and  dated  at  Cub'r-na-Heillte,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  the  8th  of  February,  1684,  which  must 
have  been,  I should  think,  some  five  or  six  years  before  his  death. 

The  will  begins  in  the  usual  way : “ In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost”;  and  after  or- 
dering that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  Monastery  of 
Buiryheis  Umhaill,  or  in  whatever  other  consecrated  church  his 
friends  might  choose,  he  proceeds  to  bequeath  the  property 
most  dear  to  him  of  all  that  he  had  acquired  in  this  world, 
namely,  his  books,  to  his  two  sons,  Dermait  and  John,  to  be 
used  by  them  as  their  necessities  should  require.  And  he  di- 
rected that  the  books  should  be  equally  at  the  sendee  of  the 
children  of  his  brother  Cairbrb , with  a charge  that  his  sons  and 
his  nephews  should  instruct  their  children  in  the  acquaintance 
and  use  of  these  books.  [Sec  the  original  of  this  will  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  LXXVIIl.] 

He  appears  to  have  had  very  little  property  besides  to  leave 
his  sons,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  much  increased  it.  The 
last  recognized  member  of  his  descendants,  the  late  John  O’Clery, 
died  quite  a young  man  in  Dublin  about  four  years  ago.  This 
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John  was  the  son  of  John  O'Clery,  who  was  many  years  gate-  lect.  viii. 
clerk  at  the  gas  works  in  Great  Brunswick  Street  in  this  city.  w 
To  him  the  books  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  did  actually  writings  of 
come  down  by  lawful  descent ; and,  having  brought  them  to  oSrp 
Dublin  about  the  year  1817,  they  subsequently  passed  from 
his  hands  into  those  of  the  late  Edward  O'Reilly,  at  the  sale  of 
whose  books  they  were  fortunately  purchased  for  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  Dr.  Petrie. 

With  his  other  literary  accomplishments,  hereditary  and  ac- 
quired, Cucoigry  O’Clery  appears  to  have  been  no  mean  adept 
in  the  poetic  art  of  his  country.  I have  in  my  own  possession 
two  poems  written  by  him  a short  time  before  his  death  for  some 
members  of  the  great  house  of  his  ancient  patrons,  the  O’Donnells 
of  Donegall.  [See  original  in  Appendix  No.  LXXIX.] 

The  first  of  these  is  a poem  of  forty  quatrains,  addressed  to 
Torloch,  the  son  of  Cathbharr  [pron:  “ Cftffar”]  O'Donnell.  It 
is  a philosophical  and  religious  address  on  the  vanities  and  the 
fleeting  dignities  and  interests  of  the  world.  He  condoles  with 
O'Donnell  upon  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house,  and  the  dispersion 
of  his  family  and  people.  He  compliments  him  as  having,  after 
the  plantation  of  Ulster,  collected  about  him  a body  of  his  own 
people,  and  having  visited  at  their  head  (during  the  Cromwellian 
wars)  all  parts  of  Ireland,  gaining  honour  and  emolument  with 
them  wherever  they  went,  during  the  space  of  fourteen  years ; 
and  that  then  only  he  permitted  them,  when  all  hope  of  success 
was  past,  to  submit  themselves  to  the  English  law,  and  so  dis- 
banded them  at  Port-Erne,  on  the  borders  of  their  own  ancient 
territory.  He  exhorts  the  aged  chieftain  and  warrior,  that  as  he 
had  been  granted  such  a long  life  (being,  at  this  time,  over 
seventy  years  of  age),  he  should  now  dismiss  from  his  mind 
ambitious  aspirations,  and  should  rather  turn  it  to  devotion  and 
to  penance  for  his  sins.  He  says,  that  he  himself  will  be  the 
first  of  the  two  to  be  called  before  the  Heavenly  throne,  and 
that  this  is  his  last  literary  effort  and  gift  bestowed  upon  him  at 
the  close  of  his  life. 

The  second  poem  is  a poem  of  thirty-four  quatrains,  in 
answer  to  one  addressed  to  him  by  Calbhach  ltuadh  [lloe] 
O’Donnell.  O’Donnell’s  poem  appears  to  have  contained  a 
request  to  O’Clery  to  take  up  the  history  and  genealogies  of 
the  Tirconnell  race,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  he  being  the  last 
of  their  hereditary  Seancbaid/te.  O Donnell  complains,  too,  of 
his  having  been  driven  by  the  foreigners  out  of  Mayo,  where 
his  family  had  taken  refuge,  and  forced  to  seek  for  a new  home 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cruachain , in  the  County  Roscommon. 

In  O'Clery ’s  poem  the  poet  recommends  his  young  friend 
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Of  tlu* 
O'Clerys. 


O’Donnell  to  the  attention  of  his  own  learned  tutors,  the  O’Mul- 
conrys  and  the  O’Higginses  of  the  county  Roscommon,  who 
will,  he  assures  him,  extend  to  him  the  literary  homage  due  to 
his  own  worth  and  to  the  well  earned  fame  of  his  family. 

Whatever  may  be  the  poetical  value  of  these  pieces  of  Cuco- 
gry  O’Clery,  they  certainly  are  not  wanting  in  a clear  apprecia- 
tion of  the  shifting  of  the  scenes  in  this  uncertain  world,  and 
the  firmest  religious  conviction  of  the  interference  of  an  All- 
guiding  hand  in  their  direction.  As  specimens  of  the  writing 
of  one  of  our  last  literary  scholars,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting. 

I have  now  closed  what  I had  prepared  to  say  to  you  about  the 
O’Clerys.  If  any  apology  were  necessary  for  my  having  dwelt 
so  long  upon  their  labours  and  themselves,  remember  that  I 
have  done  so  on  the  ground  of  theirs  being  the  last  and  greatest 
school  of  Irish  historians,  and  not  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
authority  which,  of  itself,  every  record  and  assertion  of  such 
careful  and  critical  scholars  has  ever  since  been  held  to  bear, 
and  must  ever  continue  to  bear  with  it. 
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Of  the  chief  existing  Ancient  Books.  The  Leabhar  na  h- Uidhre.  The  “ Book 
of  Leinster”.  The  “ Book  of  Ballymote".  The  MS.  commonly  called 
the  Leabhar Breac.  The  “Yellow Book  of  Lecain”.  The  “Book  of  Lecain n. 
Of  the  other  Books  and  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Libraries  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ; the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; and  elsewhere.  The  “ Book  of  Lis- 
more”.  The  MSS.  called  the  Brehon  Law  MSS. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  the  chief  national  Annals,  and  we 
have  noticed  the  other  historical  works  of  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  annalists.  But,  though  in  some  respects,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  important,  the  compositions  we  have  been  considering 
form,  after  all,  but  a small  portion  of  the  immense  mass  of  mate- 
rials which  exist  in  Irish  manuscripts  for  the  elucidation  of  our 
history. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  series  of  Lectures,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  describe  to  you, — not  indeed  in  the  same  detail  with 
which  I have  thought  it  right  to  deal  with  the  annalists,  but  so 
as  to  make  you  understand,  generally  at  least,  their  nature, 
value,  and  extent, — the  vast  collections  of  Historic  Tracts 
which  our  great  MS.  libraries  fortunately  possess ; and  I 
shall  also  have  to  bring  under  your  notice  some  of  the  more 
important  of  those  pieces  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
form  of  systematic  historical  compositions,  such  as  the  “Wars  of 
the  Danes”,  the  “Boromean  Tribute”,  etc. 

But,  before  I do  this,  I desire  to  complete,  in  the  first  place, 
that  part  of  my  design,  in  this  preparatory  course,  which  con- 
sists of  laying  before  you,  at  one  view,  the  larger  features  of  our 
existing  stock  of  materials  for  the  elucidation  of  early  Irish 
history.  Accordingly,  it  is  my  intention,  before  passing  to  the 
consideration  of  the  interesting  pieces  which  record  for  us  the 
special  details  of  local  and  personal  history,  to  present  to  you 
the  outlines  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  great  books  them- 
selves in  which  not  only  all  these  Tracts  are  preserved,  but  also  the 
immense  number  of  Genealogies  in  which  the  names  and  tribes 
of  our  people  are  recorded  from  the  earliest  ages ; books,  many 
of  which  are  themselves  the  sources  from  which  the  O’Clerys, 
and  other  annalists  before  them,  drew  all  their  knowledge. 

Fortunately,  of  these  great  books  we  have,  as  in  the  first 
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Lecture  you  have  been  shortly  informed,  many  still  remaining 
to  us,  in  perfect  preservation.  And  there  is  not  one  of  you  to 
whom  the  originals  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  wear  and 
tear  of  centuries,  may  not  easily  become  intelligible — so  beau- 
tifully was  the  scribe’s  work  performed  in  early  days  in  Ireland 
— whenever  you  shall  be  disposed  to  devote  but  half  the  time 
to  the  study  of  the  noble  old  language  of  Erinn,  which  you 
devote  to  that  of  the  great  classic  tongues  of  other  ancient 
people.  A visit  to  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
or  of  Trinity  College,  will,  however,  little  serve  to  make  you 
aware  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  treasures  which  lie  in  the  dark- 
written  musty-looking  old  books  you  are  shown  there  as  curi- 
osities, unless  you  shall  provide  yourselves  with  the  key  which 
some  acquaintance  with  their  characters  and  language  alone  will 
aflbrd.  In  the  short  account,  therefore,  which  I am  about  to 
lay  before  you,  of  the  great  vellum  books  and  MSS.  in  Dublin, 
I shall  add,  in  every  case,  some  approximate  calculation  of  their 
length,  by  reference  to  the  number  of  pages  each  book  would 
fill,  if  printed  (the  Irish  text  alone)  in  large  quarto  volumes, 
such  as  those  of  O’Donovan’s  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  And 
when  you  have  heard  of  what  matter  the  contents  of  these  books 
consist,  and  reflect  upon  the  length  to  which,  if  printed  in  full, 
they  would  extend,  1 think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  all  that 
I have  said  upon  the  value  of  our  MS.  treasures  will,  on  better 
acquaintance  with  them,  be  found  to  fall  far  short  of  the  reality. 

The  first  of  these  ancient  books  that  merits  notice,  because  it 
is  the  oldest,  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Leabhar 
na  h-Uidiire,  or  the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,  to  which  1 have 
already  shortly  alluded  in  a former  lecture.  Of  this  book,  so 
often  referred  to  in  Michael  O’Clery’s  Prefaces,  we  have  now,  un- 
fortunately, but  a fragment  remaining — a fragment  which  consists, 
however,  ofl38  folio  pages,  and  is  written  on  very  old  vellum. 

The  name  and  period  of  writing  the  book  of  which  it  is  a 
fragment,  might,  perhaps,  be  now  lost  for  ever,  if  the  curious 
history  of  the  book  itself  had  not  led  to,  and  in  some  degree  in- 
deed necessitated,  their  preservation.  All  that  we  know  about 
it  is  found  in  two  entries,  written  at  different  periods,  in  a blank 
part  of  the  second  column  of  the  first  page  of  folio  35.  Of  the 
first  of  these  curious  entries,  the  following  is  a literal  translation 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXX.]  : — 

“ Pray  for  Maebnuire , the  son  of  Ceilechair , that  is,  the  son  of 
the  son  of  Conn-na-m-Bocht,  who  wrote  and  collected  this  book 
from  various  books.  Pray  for  Donnell,  the  son  of  Murtoch,  son 
of  Donnell,  son  of  Tadhg  [or  Teig],  son  of  Brian,  son  of  An- 
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dreas,  son  of  Brian  Luigkneach , son  of  Turlock  Mor  [or  the 
Great]  O’Conor.  It  was  this  Donnell  that  directed  the  renewal 
of  the  name  of  the  person  who  wrote  this  beautiful  book,  by 
Sigraxdh  O'  Cut  min ; and  is  it  not  as  well  for  us  to  leave  our 
blessing  with  the  owmcr  of  this  book,  as  to  send  it  to  him  by  the 
mouth  of  any  other  person  ? And  it  is  a week  from  this  day  to 
Easter  Saturday,  and  a week  from  yesterday  to  the  Friday  of 
the  Crucifixion;  and  [there  will  be]  two  Golden  Fridays  on 
that  Friday,  that  is,  tile  Friday  of  the  festival  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Friday  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  this  is 
greatly  wondered  at  by  some  learned  persons”. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  second  entry, — same 
page  and  column  [see  same  App.]  : — 

“ A prayer  here  for  Aedh  Ruadh  [Hugh  the  Red-haired],  the 
son  of  Niall  Garbh  O'Donnell,  who  forcibly  recovered  this 
book  from  the  people  of  Connacht,  and  the  Leabhar  Geam  [or 
Short  Book]  along  with  it,  after  they  had  been  away  from  us 
from  the  time  of  Catkal  og  O’Conor  to  the  time  of  Rory  son  of 
Brian  [O'Conor]  ; and  ten  lords  ruled  over  Carbury  [or  Sligo] 
between  them.  And  it  was  in  the  time  of  Conor,  the  son  of 
Hugh  O’Donnell,  that  they  were  taken  to  the  west,  and  this  is 
the  way  in  which  they  were  so  taken:  The  Short  Book,  in 
ransom  for  O’Doherty,  and  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  [that  is,  the 

E resent  book]  in  ransom  of  the  son  of  O'Donnell’s  chief  family 
istorian,  who  was  captured  by  Catkal , and  carried  away  as  a 
pledge ; and  thus  they  [the  books]  were  away  from  the  Cenel 
Conaill  [or  O'Donnells]  from  the  time  of  Conor  [O’Donnell]  to 
the  [present]  time  of  Hugh". 

There  is  some  mistake  in  this  last  memorandum.  Conor,  the 
son  of'  Hugh  O’Donnell,  in  whose  time  the  books  are  stated  here 
to  have  been  carried  into  Connaught,  was  slain  by  his  brother 
Niall  in  the  year  1342,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters;  and  the  capture  of  John  O'Doherty  by  Catkal  6y 
O'Conor,  at  the  battle  of  Ballyshannon,  took  place  in  the  year 
1359.  The  proper  reading  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be,  that 
Leabhar  na  k-  U idkrS  passed  into  Connacht  first,  before  Conor 
O’Donnell's  death  in  1342,  and  that  the  Leabhar  Gearr , or 
Short  Book,  was  given  in  ransom  for  O’Doherty  in  1359 ; Conor 
O'Donnell’s  reign  covering  both  periods,  as  the  writer  does  not 
seem  to  recognize  the  reign  of  the  fratricide  Niall. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
will  make  tliis  last  entry  more  intelligible,  and  show  that  it  was 
made  in  Doncgall  in  the  year  1470  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  LXXXI.J: — 

“ A.D.  1 470.  The  Castle  of  Sligo  was  taken,  after  a long 
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siege,  by  O’Donnell,  that  is,  Hugh  the  Red-haired,  from  Don- 
nell, the  son  of  Eoghan  O’Conor.  On  this  occasion  he  obtained 
all  that  he  demanded  by  way  of  reparation,  besides  receiving 
tokens  of  submission  and  tribute  from  Lower  Connacht.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  too  that  he  recovered  the  book  called  Leabhar 
Gearr  [or  the  Short  Book],  and  another,  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhr J, 
as  well  as  the  chairs  of  Donnell  og  [O’Donnell],  which  had  been 
carried  thither  in  the  time  of  John,  the  son  of  Conor,  son  of 
Hugh,  son  of  Donnell  6g  O’Donnell”. 

In  reference  to  the  first  entry,  it  must  have  been  made  while 
the  book  was  in  Connacht,  and  by  Sigraidh  O'Cuimin , who 
was,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a learned 
poet  of  Bricfncy,  and  died  in  the  year  1 347 ; and  he  must  have 
made  the  entry  in  the  year  1345,  as  that  was  the  only  year  at 
this  particular  period  m which  Good  Friday  happened  to  fall 
on  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation,  or  the  25th  ol  March.  This 
fact  is  further  borne  out  by  an  entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  which  records  that  Conor  O’Donnell,  chief  of  Tircon- 
nell,  died  in  the  year  1342,  after  a reign  of  nine  years;  and  we 
have  seen  from  the  entry,  that  it  was  in  his  time  that  this  book 
must  have  been  carried  into  Connacht.  According  to  the  same 
Annals,  Donnell,  the  son  of  Murtach  O'Conor,  died  in  the 
year  1437,  by  whose  direction  OCuimin  renewed  the  name  of 
the  original  writer, — wliich,  even  at  this  early  period,  seems  to 
have  disappeared,  several  leaves  of  the  book,  and  amongst  others 
that  which  contained  this  entry,  having  even  then  been  lost. 

Of  the  original  compiler  and  writer  of  the  Leabhar  na 
h-Uulhrt ?,  I have  been  able  to  learn  nothing  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing brief  and  melancholy  notice  of  his  death  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1 106  [sec  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  LXXXII] 

“ Maelmuiri , son  of  the  son  of  Conn  na  m-Bocht , was  killed 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  stone  church  of  Cluainmacnois,  by  a 
party  of  robbers”. 

A memorandum,  in  the  original  hand,  at  the  top  of  folio  45, 
clearly  identifies  the  writer  of  the  book  with  the  person  whose 
death  is  recorded  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Annals; 
it  is  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  as  follows : — 

“ This  is  a trial  of  his  pen  here,  by  Maelmuiri,  son  of  the 
son  of  Conn”  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIII.] 

This  Conn  na  m-Bocht,  or  “ Conn  of  the  Poor”,  as  he  was 
called  from  his  devotion  to  their  relief  and  care,  wTas  a lay  reli- 
gious of  Clonmacnois,  and  the  father  and  founder  of  a distin- 
guished family  of  scholars,  lav  and  ecclesiastical.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  founder  and  superior  of  a community  of  poor 
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lay  monks,  of  the  Ceile  D6  (or  “ Culdee”)  order,  in  connexion 
with  tlmt  great  establishment;  and  he  died  in  tlic  year  1059. 

The  contents  of  the  MS.,  as  they  stand  now,  are  of  a mixed 
character,  historical  and  romantic,  and  relate  to  the  antc-Christian, 
as  well  as  the  Christian  period.  The  book  begins  with  a fragment 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  part  of  which  was  always  prefixed  to 
the  Book  of  Invasions  (or  ancient  Colonizations)  of  Erinn,  for 
genealogical  purpose's;  (and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  a full  tract  on  tliis  subject  was  contained  in  the  book  so 
late  as  the  year  1631,  as  Father  Michael  O’Clery  quotes  it  in 
his  new  compilation  of  the  Book  of  Invasions  made  in  that 
year  for  Brian  MacGuire). 

This  is  followed  by  a fragment  of  the  history  of  the  Britons, 
by  Nennius,  translated  into  Gaedhlic  by  Gilla  Caomhain , the 
poet  and  chronologist,  who  died  a.d.  1072.  (This  tract  was 
published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society  in  1848.) 

The  next  important  piece  is  the  very  ancient  elegv,  written 
by  the  poet  Dalian  Forgaill , on  the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille, 
in  the  year  592.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  at  the  early  period 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre,  this  celebrated 
poem  should  have  required  a gloss  to  make  it  intelligible.  The 
gloss,  which  is  as  usual  interlined,  is  not  very  copious,  but  it  is 
most  important,  both  in  a philological  and  historical  point  of 
view,  because  of  the  many  more  ancient  compositions  quoted  in 
it  for  the  explanation  of  words;  which  compositions,  therefore, 
must  then  have  been  still  in  existence. 

The  elegy  is  followed  by  fragments  of  the  ancient  historic 
tale  of  the  Mesca  Uladh , [or  Inebriety  of  the  Ultonians,]  who, 
in  a fit  of  excitement,  after  a great  least  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Einania,  made  a sudden  and  furious  march  into  Munster,  where 
they  burned  the  palace  of  Teamhair  Luachra , in  Kerry,  then 
the  residence  of  Curoi  Mac  Daire , king  of  West  Munster. 
This  tract  abounds  in  curious  notices  of  topography,  as  well  as 
in  allusions  to  and  descriptions  of  social  habits  and  manners. 

Next  come  fragments  of  Tain  Bo  Dartadha,  and  the  Tain 
B6FHdais ; both  Cattle  Spoils,  arising  out  of  the  celebrated  Cattle 
Spoil  of  CuailgnL  Next  comes  the  story  of  the  wanderings  of 
Maelduin’s  ship  in  the  Atlantic,  for  three  years  and  seven 
months,  in  the  eighth  century.  These  are  followed  by  imper- 
fect copies  of : the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne , or  great  cattle  spoil  of 
Cnailgne;  the  Bruighean  Da  Deanja,  and  death  of  the  monarch 
Conaire  Mar;  a history  of  the  great  pagan  cemeteries  of 
Erinn,  and  of  the  various  old  books  from  which  this  and  other 
pieces  were  compiled;  poems  by  Flann  of  Monasterboice  and 
others;  together  with  various  other  pieces  of  history  and  his- 
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lect.  ix.  toric  romance,  chiefly  referring  to  the  ante-Christian  period,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Tuatha  l)e  Danann.  This  most  valuable 
MS.  belongs  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  If  printed  at  length, 
the  text  of  it  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters. 


The  Book  or 
Lkikstkb. 


The  next  ancient  book  which  I shall  treat  of  is  that  at 
present  known  under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
It  can  be  shown,  from  various  internal  evidences,  that  this 
volume  was  either  compiled  or  transcribed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  by  Finn  Mac  Gorman,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
who  died  in  the  year  1160;  and  that  it  was  compiled  by  order 
of  Aodh  Mac  Crimhthainn , the  tutor  of  the  notorious  Dermod 
Mac  Murroch — that  king  ot  Leinster  who  first  invited  Earl 
Strongbow  and  the  Anglo-Normans  into  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1169.  The  book  was  evidently  compiled  for  Dermod,  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  tutor,  by  Mac  Gorman,  who  had  prob- 
ably been  a fellow-pupil  of  the  king.  In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, I need  only  transcribe  the  following  entry,  which  occurs, 
in  the  original  hand,  at  the  end  of  folio  202,  page  b.  of  the  book 
[see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIV.J : — 

“ Benediction  and  health  from  Finn,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
to  Aedh  [Hugh]  Mac  Crimhthainn , the  tutor  of  the  chief  king  of 
Leth  Mogha  Auadat  [or  of  Leinster  and  Munster],  successor  of 
Colum,  the  son  of  Crimhthann , and  chief  historian  of  Leinster 
in  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  the  cultivation  of  books,  know- 
ledge, and  learning.  And  I write  the  conclusion  of  tills  little 
tale  for  thee,  O acute  A edit ! [Hugh]  thou  possessor  of  the  spark- 
ling intellect.  May  it  be  long  before  we  arc  without  thee.  It  is 
my  desire  that  thou  shouldst  be  always  with  us.  Let  Mac 
Lonan’s  book  of  poems  be  given  to  me,  that  I may  understand 
the  sense  of  the  poems  that  are  in  it ; and  farewell  in  Clirist* ; 
etc. 

This  note  must  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  to  bring  the 
date  of  this  valuable  manuscript  within  the  period  of  a man’s 
life,  whose  death,  as  a Catholic  bishop,  happened  in  the  year 
1160,  and  who  was,  I believe,  consecrated  to  the  ancient  see  of 
Kildare  in  the  year  1148,  long  before  which  period,  of  course, 
he  must  have  been  employed  to  write  out  this  book.  Of  the 
Aedh  Mac  Crimhthainn  for  whom  he  wrote  it,  I have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  anything  more  than  what  appears  above ; but 
he  must  have  flourished  early  in  the  twelfth  century  to  be  the 
tutor  of  Dermod  Mac  Murroch,  who,  in  concert  with  O'Brien, 
had  led  the  men  of  Leinster  against  the  Danes  of  Waterford, 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1137. 
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That  this  book  belonged  either  to  Dermod  Mac  Murroch 
himself,  or  to  some  person  who  had  him  warmly  at  heart,  will 
appear  plainly  from  the  following  memorandum,  which  is 
written  in  a strange  but  ancient  hand,  in  the  top  margin  of 
folio  200,  page  a.  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXV.]  : — 
“ O Virgin  Mary ! it  is  a great  deed  that  has  been  done  in 
Erinn  this  day,  the  kalends  of  August — viz.,  Dermod,  the  son 
of  Donnoch  Mac  Murroch,  king  of  Leinster,  and  of'  the  Danes 
[of  Dublin],  to  have  been  banished  over  the  sea  eastwards  by 
the  men  of  Erinn.  Uch,  uch,  O Lord ! what  shall  I do?” 
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The  book  consists,  at  present,  of  over  four  hundred  pages  of 
large  folio  vellum;  but  there  are  many  leaves  of  the  old  pagin- 
ation missing. 

To  give  anything  like  a satisfactory  analysis  of  this  book, 
would  take  at  least  one  whole  lecture.  I cannot,  therefore, 
within  mv  present  limited  space  do  more  than  glance  at  its 
general  character,  and  point,  bv  name  only,  to  a few  of  the 
many  important  pieces  preserved  in  it. 

It  begins  as  usual  with  a Book  of  Invasions  of  Erinn,  but 
without  the  Book  of  Genesis;  after  which  the  succession  of  the 
monarchs  to  the  year  1169 ; and  the  succession  and  obituary  of 
' the  provincial  and  other  minor  kings,  etc.  Then  follow  speci- 
mens of  ancient  versification, — poems  on  Tara,  and  an  ancient 
plan  and  explanation  of  the  Teach  Midhchuarta , or  Banqueting 
Hall  of  that  ancient  royal  city.  (These  poems  and  plan  have 
been  published  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  paper  on  the  history  of 
Tara,  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  lloyal  Irish  Academy 
for  1839,  vol.  xviii.)  After  these  come  poems  on  the  wars  of  the 
Leinstcnnen,  the  Ulstermen,  and  the  Munstennen,  in  great 
numbers,  many  of  them  of*  the  highest  historic  interest  and 
value ; and  some  prose  pieces  and  small  poems  on  Leinster,  of 
great  antiquity — some  of  them,  as  I believe,  certainly  written 
by  Duhhthach , the  great  antiquarian  and  poet,  who  was  Saint 
Patrick’s  first  convert  at  Tara.  After  these  a fine  copy  of  the 
history  of  the  celebrated  Battle  of  Ross  na  Riah , on  the  Boyne, 
fought  between  the  men  of  Leinster  and  Ulster  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.  A copy  of  the  Mesca  Uladh , or  In- 
ebriety of  the  Ultonians,  imperfect  at  the  end,  but  which  can  be 
made  perfect  by  the  fragment  of  it  already  mentioned  in  Leab- 
har  na  h-  UidlirL  A fine  copy  of  the  Origin  of  the  Boromean 
Tribute,  and  the  battles  that  ensued  down  to  its  remission.  A 
fragment  of  the  “ Battle  of  Cennabrat ”,  in  Munster,  with  the  de- 
feat of  Mac  Con  by  Oilioll  Oluirn,  Mac  Con’s  flight  into  Scotland, 
his  return  afterwards  with  a large  force  of  Scottish  and  British 
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adventurers,  his  landing  in  the  bay  of  Galway,  and  the  ensuing 
battle  of  Magh  Mucruimht,  fought  between  nim  and  his  mater 
nal  uncle,  Art,  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  in  which  battle  the  latter 
was  defeated  and  killed,  as  well  as  the  seven  sons  of  Oilioll 
Oluim.  A variety  of  curious  and  important  short  tracts  re- 
lating to  Munster,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
besides  this  last  one,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
This  volume  likewise  contains  a small  fragment  of  Cormac’s 
Glossary,  copied,  perhaps  with  many  more  of  these  pieces,  from 
the  veritable  Saltair  of  Cashel  itself;  also,  a fragment,  unfor- 
tunately a very  small  one,  (the  first  folio  only),  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Danes  and  the  Gaedhils  (t.  e.  the  Irish) ; a copy  of  the 
Dinmenchus , a celebrated  ancient  topographical  tract,  which 
was  compiled  at  Tara  about  the  year  550;  several  ancient 
poems  on  universal  geography,  chronology,  history,  and  soforth ; 
pedigrees  and  genealogies  of*  the  great  Milesian  tribes  and  fami- 
lies, particularly  those  of  Leinster ; and  lastly,  an  ample  list 
of  the  early  saints  of  Erinn,  with  their  pedigrees  and  affinities, 
and  with  copious  references  to  the  situations  of  their  churches. 

This  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  this  invaluable  MS.,  and 
I think  I may  say  with  sorrow,  that  there  is  not  in  all  Europe 
any  nation  but  this  of  ours  that  would  not  long  since  have  made 
a national  11  Unary  fortune  out  of  such  a volume,  had  any  other 
country  in  Europe  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  such  an 
heir-loom  of  history. 

The  volume  forms,  at  present,  part  of  the  rich  store  of  ancient 
Irish  literature  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ; and  if  printed  at  length,  the  Gaedhlic  text  of  it  would  make 
2000  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  next  book  in  order  of  antiquity,  of  which  I shall  treat, 
is  the  well  known  Book  of  Bali.ymote. 

This  noble  volume,  though  defective  in  a few  places,  still  con- 
sists of  251  leaves,  or  502  pages  of  the  largest  folio  vellum, 
equal  to  about  2500  pages  of  the  printed  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters. 

ft  was  written  by  different  persons,  but  chiefly  by  Solomon 
O’Droma  and  Manus  O’Duigenann ; and  we  find  it  stated  at 
folio  62.b.,  that  it  was  written  at  Ballymote  (in  the  county  of 
Sligo)  in  the  house  of  Tomaltacli  vg  Mac  Donogh,  Lord  of  Co- 
rann  in  that  county,  at  the  time  that  Torlogh  6g,  the  son  of 
Hugh  O’Conor,  was  king  of  Connacht;  and  Charles  O'Conor 
of  Bclanagar  has  written  in  it  the  date  1391,  as  the  precise 
vear  in  which  this  part  of  the  book  was  written.  This  book, 
like  all  our  old  books  still  existing,  is  but  a compilation  collected 
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from  various  sources,  and  must,  like  them,  be  held  to  represent 
to  a great  extent  several  older  compilations. 

It  begins  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  ancient  Leabhar 
Gabhala,  or  Book  of  Invasions  of  Erinn,  differing  in  a few  de- 
tails from  other  copies  of  the  same  tract.  This  is  followed  by 
a series  of  ancient  chronological,  historical,  and  genealogical 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  Then  follow  the  pedigrees  of  Irish 
saints ; the  history  and  pedigrees  of  all  the  great  families  of  the 
Milesian  race,  with  the  various  minor  tribes  and  families  which 
have  branched  off  from  them  in  the  succession  of  ages ; so  that 
there  scarcely  exists  an  O’  or  a Mac  at  the  present  day  who 
may  not  find  in  this  book  the  name  of  the  particular  remote 
ancestor  whose  name  he  bears  as  a surname,  as  well  as  the  time 
at  which  he  lived,  what  he  was,  and  from  what  more  ancient  line 
he  again  was  descended.  These  genealogies  may  appear  unim- 
portant to  ordinary  readers ; but  those  who  have  essayed  to  illus- 
trate any  branch  of  the  ancient  history  of  this  country,  and  who 
could  have  availed  themselves  of  them,  have  found  in  them  the 
most  authentic,  accurate,  and  important  auxiliaries:  in  fact,  a 
history  which  has  remained  so  long  unwritten  as  that  of  ancient 
Erinn,  could  never  be  satisfactorily  compiled  at  all  without  them. 
Of  these  genealogies  I shall  have  more  to  say  in  a subsequent 
lecture.  [See  post , Lect.  X.] 

These  family  histories  are  followed,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
by  some  accounts  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster;  of 
Aithimi  the  Satirist  ; the  tragical  death  of  the  beautiful  lady 
Luaidet ; the  story  of  the  adventures  of  the  monarch  Cormac 
Mac  Art  in  fairy -land ; some  curious  and  valuable  sketches  of  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Crimhthann  Mor ; a tract  on  the  accession 
of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  to  the  monarchy,  his  wars,  and  the 
death  of  his  brother  Fiacltra , at  Forraidh  (in  the  present  county 
of  Westmeath),  on  his  return,  mortally  wounded,  from  the  battle 
of  Caenraiglie  (Kenry,  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick). 

Some  of'  these  pieces  are,  doubtless,  mixed  up  with  mytholo- 
gical fable ; but  as  the  main  facts,  as  well  as  all  the  actors,  are 
real,  and  as  to  these  mythological  fables  may  be  traced  up  many 
of  the  characteristic  popular  customs  and  superstitions  still  re- 
maining among  us,  these  pieces  must  be  looked  upon  as  materials 
of  no  ordinary  value  by  the  historical  and  antiquarian  investi- 
gator. After  these  follow  tracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the 
names,  parentage,  and  husbands  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
in  Irish  history,  down  to  the  twefth  century ; a tract  on  the 
mothers  of  the  Irish  saints ; a tract  on  the  origin  of  the  names 
and  surnames  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  ancient  Irish  his- 
tory ; and  an  ancient  law  tract  on  the  rights,  privileges,  rewards, 
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and  soforth,  of  the  learned  classes,  such  as  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ders, the  orders  of  poets,  teachers,  judges,  etc.  After  this  we  have 
the  ancient  translation  into  the  Gaedhlic  of  the  history  of  the 
Britons  by  Nennius,  before  alluded  to  as  having  been  published 
a few  years  ago  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society ; an  ancient 
Grammar  and  Prosody,  richly  illustrated  with  specimens  of  an- 
cient Irish  versification;  a tract  on  the  Ogham  alphabets  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  with  illustrations  (about  to  be  published  shortly  bv 
the  Archaeological  Society,  edited  by  my  respected  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  F.T.C.D.) ; the  book  of  reciprocal  rights  and 
tributes  of  the  monarch  and  provincial  kings,  and  some  minor 
chiefs  of  ancient  Ireland  (a  most  important  document,  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1847,  by  the  Celtic  Society);  a tract  on  the 
ancient  history,  chiefs,  and  chieftaincies  of  Corea  Laoi , or  O’Dris- 
colls  country,  in  the  county  of  Cork  (published  also  by  the 
Celtic  Society,  in  their  Miscellany  for  1849);  a copy  of  the 
JJinnsenchiis , or  great  topographical  tract ; and  a translation  or 
account  in  ancient  Gaedhlic,  with  a critical  collation  of  various 
texts,  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the  Trojan  war. 

The  book  ends  with  the  adventures  of  iEneas  after  the  des- 
truction of  Troy. 

The  Gaedhlic  text  of  this  great  book,  which  belongs  to  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  would  make  about  2500 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

As  I have,  in  a former  lecture,  given  a free  analysis  of  the 
MS.  commonly  called  the  Leabhar  Breac,  or  Speckled  Book, 
an  ancient  vellum  MS.  preserved  in  the  same  library,  I have 
only  to  add  here  that  the  Gaedhlic  text  of  that  most  important 
volume  would  make  above  2000  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters. 


The  next  great  book  which  merits  our  attention  is  that  which 
has  been  lately  discovered  to  be,  in  great  part,  the  Leabhar 
Buidlit  Lecain , or  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  one  of  the  ponde- 
rous compilations  of  the  truly  learned  and  industrious  family  of 
the  Mac  Firbises  of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning.  It  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  it  is  classed 
H.  2.  16. 


This  volume,  notwithstanding  many  losses,  consists  of  about 
500  pages  of  large  quarto  vellum,  equal  to  about  2000  pages  of 
Gaedhlic  text,  printed  like  O'Donovan’s  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters ; and,  with  the  exception  of  a few  small  tracts  in  other 
and  somewhat  later  hands,  it  is  all  finely  written  by  Donnoch 
and  Gilla  Isa  Mac  Firbis,  in  the  year  1390. 
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The  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  in  its  original  form,  would  ap-  lect.  ix. 
pear  to  have  been  a collection  of  ancient  historical  pieces,  civil  _.  v 
and  ecclesiastical,  in  prose  and  verse.  In  its  present  condition,  book  of 
it  begins  with  a collection  of  family  and  political  poems,  relating  1 CA  ‘ 
chienv  to  the  families  of  O'Kelly  and  O'Conor  of  Connacht, 
and  the  O’Donnells  of  Donegall.  This  tract  made  no  part  of 
the  original  book.  These  pieces  are  followed  by  some  mo- 
nastic rules  in  verse,  and  some  poems  on  ancient  Tara,  with 
another  fine  copy  of  the  plan  and  explanation  of  its  Teach 
Midhchuarta , or  Banqueting  Hall;  the  same  which  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  Essay  on  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Tara.  After  this  an  account  of  the  creation, 
with  the  formation  and  fall  of  man,  translated  evidently  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  This  biblical  piece  is  followed  by  the 
Feast  of  Dun  na  n-Gedh  and  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath  (two 
important  tracts  published  from  this  copy  by  the  Irish  Archaeo- 
logical Society);  then  a most  curious  and  valuable  account, 
though  a little  tinged  with  fable,  of  the  reign  and  death  of  Muir - 
chertach  Mac  Erca,  monarch  of  Ireland,  at  the  palace  of  Cleitech , 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Boyne,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  527 ; 
an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgnt , or  great  Cattle 
Spoil  of  Cuailgn^,  in  Louth,  with  several  of  the  minor  cattle 
spoils  that  grew  out  of  it;  after  which  is  a fine  copy  of  the 
Bruighean  Da  Dearga , and  death  of  the  monarch  Conaire  Mdr; 
the  tale  of  the  wanderings  of  Maelduins  ship  (for  more  than 
three  years)  in  the  Atlantic ; some  most  interesting  tracts  con- 
cerning the  banishment  of  an  ancient  tribe  from  East  Meath, 
and  an  account  of  the  wanderings  of  some  Irish  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Northern  Ocean,  where  they  found  the  exiles;  an  abstract 
of  the  battle  of  Dunbolg,  in  Wicklow,  where  the  monarch,  Aedh 
Mac  A inmire , was  slain,  in  the  year  594 ; the  battle  of  Magh 
Rath  (in  the  present  county  of  Down),  in  which  Congal  Claen, 

f rince  of  Ulidia,  was  slain,  in  the  year  634  (published  by  the 
rish  Archaeological  Society) ; and  the  battle  of  A Imhain  (now 
Allen,  in  the  present  County  of  Kildare),  where  the  monarch 
Ferghal  was  killed,  in  the  year  718.  A variety  of  curious  pieces 
follow,  relating  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa;  Curoi  Mac  DairS  (pron. 
nearly  “ Cooree  Mac  Darry”) ; Labliraidh  Loingscach  (“  Lovra 
Lingsha”),  king  of  Leinster ; Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  his 
poet  Torna;  together  with  many  other  valuable  tracts  and 
scraps,  which  I can  do  no  more  than  allude  to  at  present;  and 
the  volume  ends  with  a fine  copy  (imperfect  at  the  beginning) 
of  the  law  tract  I have  already  mentioned,  when  speaking  of 
the  Book  of  Ballvmote.  This  volume  would  make  about  2000 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
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The  next  of  these  great  books  to  which  I would  desire  your  at- 
tention, is  the  volume  so  well  known  as  the  Book  of  Lecain.  This 
book  was  compiled  in  the  year  1410,  by  Gilla  Isa  Mar  Mac 
Firbis  of  Lecain  Mic  Fhirbisigh , in  the  county  of  Sligo,  one  of  the 
great  school  of  teachers  of  that  celebrated  locality,  and  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  learned  Dubhaltach  [or  Duald]  Mac  Firbis,  already 
mentioned.  This  book,  which  belongs  to  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  contains  over  600  pages,  ccpial  to  2400 
pages  of  the  Gacdhlic  text  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
It  is  beautifully  and  accurately  written  on  vellum  of  small  folio 
size,  cliiefly  in  the  hand  of  Gilla  Isa  Mae  Firbis,  though  there 
are  some  small  parts  of  it  written,  respectively,  in  the  hands  of 
Adam  O' Cuimin  (the  historian  of  BreifnS,  or  Bricfney)  and 
Morogh  Riabhac  O'  CuindlisSiZ) 

The  first  nine  folios  of  the  Book  of  Lecain  were  lost,  until 
discovered  by  me  a few  years  ago  bound  up  in  a volume  of  the 
Seabright  Collection,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Book  of  Lecain  differs  but  little,  in  its  arrangement  and 
general  contents,  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote.  It  contains  two 
copies  of  the  Book  of  Invasions,  an  imperfect  one  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  a perfect  one,  with  the  Succession  of  the  Kings, 
and  the  tract  on  the  Boromean  Tribute,  at  the  end.  It  contains 
fine  copies  of  the  ancient  historical,  synchronological,  chronolo- 
gical, and  genealogical  poems  already  spoken  of  as  comprised  in 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  as  well  as  some  that  are  not  contained 
in  that  volume.  These  are  followed  by  the  family  history  and 
genealogies  of  the  Milesians,  with  considerable  and  important 
additions  to  those  found  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote.  Among 
the  additions  is  a very  valuable  tract,  in  prose  and  verse,  by 
Mac  Firbis  himself,  on  the  families  and  subdivisions  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tir-Fiachrach , in  the  present  county  of  Sligo;  a tract 
which  has  been  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiachracli  . 

The  other  ancient  vellum  books  of  importance,  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  may  be  described  as 
follows : — 

1.  A folio  volume  of  ancient  laws,  of  120  pages,  on  vellum, 
written  about  the  year  1400  (classed  E.  3.  5.)  This  forms  part 
of  the  collection  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Brchon  Law 
Commission,  and  would  make  about  400  pages  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters. 

os'And  here  I may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  I believe  the 
families  of  Forbes  and  Candlish  in  Scotland,  are  the  same  as,  and  indeed 
directly  descended  from,  those  of  Mac  Firbis  and  O'Cuindlis  in  Ireland. 
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2.  A small  folio  volume,  of  430  pages,  on  vellum  (classed  H. 
2.  7),  consisting  chiefly  of  Irish  pedigrees;  together  with  some 
historical  poems  on  tne  O'Kellys  and  O’Maddens,  and  some 
fragments  of  ancient  historic  tracts  of  great  value,  the  titles  of 
which,  however,  are  missing.  It  contains  also  some  translations 
from  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  writers  of  romance,  and  a fragment 
of  an  ancient  translation  of  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis’  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Erinn.  The  handwriting  appears  to  be  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  contents  of  the  volume  would 
make  about  900  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

3.  A large  folio  volume,  of  238  pages  (classed  H.  2.  15), 
part  on  vellum,  part  on  paper,  consisting  of  a fragment  of  Bre- 
non  laws,  on  vellum,  transcribed  about  the  year  1300;  two 
copies  of  Cormac’s  Glossary,  on  paper  (one  of  them  by  Duald 
Mac  Firbis);  another  ancient  Derivative  Glossary,  in  the  same 
hand ; and  some  fragments  of  the  early  history  of  Erinn,  on  vel- 
lum. This  volume  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters. 

4.  A large  folio  volume,  of  400  pages  (classed  H.  2.  17), 
part  on  paper,  and  part  on  vellum,  consisting  chiefly  of  frag- 
ments of  various  old  books  or  tracts,  and,  among  others,  a 
fragment  of  a curious  ancient  medical  treatise.  This  volume 

O 

likewise  contains  a fragment  of  the  Tdin  BA  ChuailgnS;  and, 
among  merely  literary  tales,  it  includes  that  of  the  Reign  of 
Saturn,  an  impeifect  eastern  story,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition  (imperfect),  and  of  the  Destruction  of 
Troy  (also  imperfect).  With  this  volume  arc  bound  up  nine 
leaves  belonging  to  the  Book  of  Lecain,  containing,  amongst 
other  things,  the  “ Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages” ; the  Royal 
Precepts  ol  King  Cormac  Mac  Art ; a fragment  of  the  Danish 
Wars;  short  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  Irish  Saints; 
and  many  other  interesting  historic  pieces.  The  Gacdhlic  text 
of  this  volume  would  make  altogether  about  1400  pages  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

5.  A large  vellum  quarto  (classed  H.  3.  3),  containing  a fine, 
but  much  decayed,  copy  of  the  Ditinseanchus.  It  would  make 
about  100  pages. 

6.  A small  quarto  volume,  of  870  pages,  on  vellum,  written 
in  the  sixteenth  century  (classed  H.  3.  17.).  The  contents,  up 
to  the  617th  page,  consist  of  ancient  laws;  and  from  that  to 
the  end  the  contents  are  of  the  most  miscellaneous  character. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  short  pieces,  such  as  Bricrinn’s  Feast, 
an  ancient  talc  of  the  Ultonians  (imperfect);  an  account  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  DAise,  (Decies,  or  Deasys),  from  Bregia;  a 
list  of  the  wonders  of  Erinn ; the  tract  on  the  ancient  pagan 
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cemeteries  of  Erinn;  the  account  of  the  Division  of  Erinn 
among  the  A itheach  Tuatha  (called  by  English  writers  the  Atta- 
cots) ; the  discovery  of  Cashel,  and  story  of  the  two  Druids : 
together  with  the  genealogies  of  the  O’Briens,  and  the  Suc- 
cession of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  of  the  line  of  Eber.  In  the 
same  volume  will  be  found,  too,  the  curious  account  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Crucifixion  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster,  by 
his  druid,  on  the  day  upon  which  it  occurred,  and  of  the  death 
of  Conor  in  consequence;  the  story  of  the  elopement  of  Ere, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Albain  (or  Scotland),  with  the  Irish 
prince  Muiredhaeh , grandson  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages;  a 
tract  on  Omens,  from  the  croaking  of  ravens,  etc. ; the  trans- 
lation of  the  history  of  the  Britons  by  Nennius;  the  story  of  the 
courtship  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  (pron.  “ Finn  Mac  Coole’)  and 
Ailbhe  (pron.  “Alveh”),  the  daughter  of  king  Connac  Mac  Art ; 
together  with  many  other  short  but  valuable  pieces.  This  volume 
would  make  1700  pages  of  Gaedhlic  text  like  those  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

7.  A small  quarto  volume,  of  6G5  pages  of  vellum,  and  194 
pages  paper,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  (classed  H.  3.  18). 
The  first  500  pages  contain  various  tracts  and  fragments  of 
ancient  laws.  The  remainder,  to  the  end,  consists  of  several 
independent  glossaries,  and  glosses  of  ancient  poems  and  prose 
tracts ; together  with  the  ancient  historical  tales  of  Bruighean 
Da  Chogadh  (pron.  “ Breean  da  Cugga”) ; a story  of  Cathal 
Mac  Finghuin.6 , king  of  Munster  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century;  stories  of  Honan  Mac  Aedlia  (pron.  “Mac  CEa”,  or 
Mac  Hugh),  king  of  Leinster;  and  the  story  of  the  poetess 
Fiadain , of  Kerry.  This  volume  contains  also  the  account  of 
the  revolution  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  [or  Attacots],  and  the 
murder  by  them  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Erinn ; Tundal’s 
vision;  poems  on  the  O’Neills,  and  on  the  Mac  Donnells  of 
Antrim ; John  O Mulchonroy’s  celebrated  poem  on  Brian-na- 
Murtha  O'Rourke ; together  with  a great  number  of  short  arti- 
cles on  a variety  of  historic  subjects,  bearing  on  all  parts  of 
Erinn;  and  some  pedigrees  of  the  chief  families  of  Ulster, 
Connacht,  and  Leinster.  This  volume  would  make  about  1800 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

8.  A small  quarto  volume,  of  230  pages  (classed  II.  4.  22), 
seventy  of  which  contain  fragments  of  ancient  laws.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  contains  a great  variety  of  tracts  and 
poems,  and  among  others  a large  and  important  tract  on  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Milesians  in  Erinn ; a fragment  of  the 
tale  called  Bricriim's  Feast;  several  ancient  poems  on  the  fami- 
lies of  the  O’Neills,  the  O’Driscolls,  the  Mac  Renalds,  etc.; 
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together  with  various  small  poems  and  prose  tracts  of  some  lect.  ix. 
value.  This  volume  appears  to  be  made  up  of  fragments  of  two  , , . 
books,  lhc  writing  ot  the  hrst  seventy  pages  seems  to  be  of  veiium  mss. 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  remaining  part  appears  to  be  at  ‘ * 
least  a century  older.  The  entire  volume  has  suffered  much 
from  neglect,  and  from  exposure  to  smoke  and  damp.  The 
Gaedhlie  text  of  it  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters. 

To  these  books  I may  add  (as  being  preserved  in  the  same 
library)  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  and  those  of  Loch  C6,  already 

rken  of,  both  on  vellum,  and  the  text  of  which  would  make 
ut  900  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Besides  these  vellum  manuscripts  of  law  and  history,  the  Tri- 
nity College  library  contains  a large  collection  of  paper  MSS. 
of  great  value,  being  transcripts  of  ancient  vellum  books  made 
chiefly  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  To  enumerate,  and 
even  partially  to  analyse,  those  paper  MSS.,  would  carry  me  far 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  the  present  lecture  must  necessarily 
be  confined ; but  among  the  most  important  of  them  I may  men- 
tion a volume  written  about  the  year  1690,  by  Owen  O’Don- 
nelly (an  excellent  Gaedhlie  scholar) ; some  large  volumes  by 
the  O’Neachtans  [John  and  Tadhg , or  Teige],  between  the  years 
1716  and  1740;  a copy  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,  made  by 
Andrew  Mac  Curtin  in  1716;  and  several  large  volumes  trans- 
cribed by  Hugh  O’Daly  for  Doctor  Francis  O’Sullivan  of  Tri- 
nity College,  in  and  about  the  year  1750,  the  originals  of  which 
are  not  now  known. 

In  this  catalogue  of  books  I have  not  particularised,  nor  in 
some  instances  at  all  included,  the  large  body  of  ecclesiastical 
writings  preserved  in  the  Trinity  College  library,  consisting  of 
ancient  hves  of  Irish  saints,  and  other  religious  pieces,  in  prose 
and  verse.  Neither  have  I included,  in  my  analyses  of  the  col- 
lection, the  fac-simile  copies  made  by  myself,  for  the  library,  of 
the  Book  of  Lecain  (on  vellum),  of  tne  so  called  Leabliar  Breac 
(on  paper),  of  the  Danish  Wars,  of  Mac  Firbis’s  glossaries,  and 
of  a volume  of  ancient  Irish  deeds  (on  paper). 


The  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  besides  its  fine  or  the  mss 
treasures  of  ancient  vellum  manuscripts,  contains  also  a very  Library  of 
large  number  of  important  paper  manuscripts ; but  as  they  th0 1LLA- 
amoimt  to  some  hundreds,  it  would  be  totally  out  of  my  power, 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  lecture,  to  enumerate  them,  or  to 
give  the  most  meagre  analysis  of  their  varied  contents.04’ 

(t,)  A list  of  all  the  Gaedhlie  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  the  R.  Irish  Academy 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  LXXXVI. 
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There  are,  however,  a few  among  them  to  which  1 feel  called 
upon  particularly  to  allude,  although  in  terms  more  brief  than, 
with  more  time  and  space,  I should  have  been  disposed  to  de- 
vote to  them. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  that  I wish  to  bring  under  your 
notice,  is  a fragment  of  the  book  well  known  as  the  Book  of 
Lismork.  This  is  a manuscript  on  paper  of  the  largest  folio  size 
and  best  quality.  It  is  a fac-simile  copy  made  by  me  from  the 
original,  in  the  year  1839,  for  the  Iloyal  Irish  Academy-  This 
transcript  is  an  exact  copy,  page  for  page,  line  for  line,  word  for 
word,  and  contraction  for  contraction,  and  was  carefully  and  at- 
tentively read  over  and  collated  with  the  original,  by  Dr.  John 
O’Donovan  and  myself.  And  indeed  I think  I may  safely  say 
that  I have  recovered  as  much  of  the  text  of  the  original  as  it 
was  possible  to  bring  out,  without  the  application  of  acids  or 
other  chemical  preparations,  which  I was  not  at  liberty  to  use. 

Of  the  history  of  the  original  MS.,  which  is  finely  written  on 
vellum  of  the  largest  size,  we  know  nothing  previous  to  the  year 
1814.  In  that  year  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  commenced 
the  work  of  repairing  the  ancient  castle  of  Lismorc  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  nis  property ; and  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  the 
men  having  occasion  to  re-open  a door-way  that  had  been  closed 
up  with  masonry  in  the  interior  of  the  castle,  they  found  a 
wooden  box  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  it,  which,  on  being  taken 
out,  was  found  to  contain  this  MS.,  as  well  as  a superb  old  cro- 
zicr.  The  MS.  had  suffered  much  from  damp,  and  the  back, 
front,  and  top  margin  had  been  gnawed  in  several  places  by  rats 
or  mice ; but  worse  than  that,  it  was  said  that  the  workmen  by 
whom  the  precious  box  was  found,  carried  off  several  loose  leaves, 
and  even  whole  staves  of  the  book.  Whether  this  be  the  case 
or  not,  it  is,  I regret  to  say,  true  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
tracts  contained  in  it  are  defective,  and,  as  I believe,  that  whole 
tracts  have  disappeared  from  it  altogether  since  the  time  of  its 
discovery.  The  book  was  preserved  for  some  time  with  great 
care  by  the  late  Colonel  Curry,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  agent, 
who,  however,  in  1815,  lent  it  to  Dennis  O’Flinn,  a professed, 
but  a very  indifferent,  Irish  scholar,  living  then  in  Mallow  Lane, 
in  the  city  of  Cork.  O’Flinn  bound  it  in  wooden  boards,  and 
disfigured  several  parts  of  it,  by  writing  on  the  MS.  While  in 
O’Flinn’s  hands  it  was  copied,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  by  Mi- 
chael O’Longan,  of  Carrignavar,  near  Cork.  It  was  O’Flinn 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  “ Book  of  Lismorc”,  merely  because  it 
was  found  at  that  place.  After  having  made  such  use  of  the  book 
as  he  thought  proper,  O’Flinn  returned  it,  bound,  as  I have  already 
stated,  to  Colonel  Curry,  some  time  between  the  yearn  1816  and 
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1820;  and  so  the  venerable  old  relic  remained  unquestioned,  lect.  ix, 
and,  I believe,  unopened,  until  it  was  borrowed  by  the  lloyal 
Irish  Academy,  to  be  copied  for  them  by  me,  in  the  year  1889.  of  lwmom. 

The  facilities  for  close  examination  which  the  slow  progress 
of  a lac-simile  transcript  afforded  me,  enabled  me  to  clearly  dis- 
cover this  at  least,  that  not  only  was  the  abstraction  of  portions 
of  the  old  book  of  recent  date,  but  that  the  dishonest  act  had 
been  deliberately  perpetrated  by  a skilful  hand,  and  for  a double 
purpose.  For  it  was  not  only  that  whole  staves  had  been  pil- 
fered, but  particular  subjects  were  mutilated,  so  as  to  leave  the 
part  that  was  returned  to  Lismore  almost  valueless  without  the 
abstracted  parts,  the  offending  parties  having  first,  of  course, 
copied  all  or  the  most  part  of  the  mutilated  pieces. 

After  my  transcript  nad  been  finished,  and  the  old  fragments 
of  the  original  returned  to  Lismore  by  the  Academy,  I insti- 
tuted, on  my  own  account,  a close  inquiry  in  Cork,  -with  the 
view  of  discovering,  if  possible,  whether  any  part  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore  still  remained  there.  Some  seven  or  eight  years 
passed  over,  however,  without  my  gaining  any  information  on 
the  subject,  when  I happened  to  meet  by  accident,  in  Dublin,  a 
literary  gentleman  from  the  town  of  Middleton,  ten  miles  from 
the  city  of  Cork;  and  as  I never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  my  inquiries,  I lost  no  time  in  communicating  to 
him  my  suspicions,  and  the  circumstances  on  which  they  were 
grounded,  tnat  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  must  be  still  re- 
maining in  Cork.  To  my  joy  and  surprise  the  gentleman  told 
me  that  he  had  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  a large  portion  of 
the  original  MS.  being  in  the  hands  of  some  person  in  Cork ; that 
he  had  seen  it  in  the  hands  of  another  party,  but  that  he  did  not 
know  the  owner,  nor  how  or  when  he  became  possessed  of  it. 

In  a short  time  after  this  the  late  Sir  William  Bethams  col- 
lection of  MSS.  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy ; and  as  1 knew  that  the  greater  part  of  this  col- 
lection had  been  obtained  from  Cork,  I lost  no  time  in  examin- 
ing them  closely  for  any  copies  of  pieces  from  the  Book  of  Lis- 
more. Nor  was  I disappointed;  for  I found  among  the  books 
copies  of  the  lives  of  Saint  Brendan,  Saint  Ciaran  of  Clonmac- 
nois,  Saint  Mochna  of  Balia  in  Mayo,  and  Saint  Finnchu  of 
Brigobhann  in  the  county  of  Cork ; besides  several  legends  and 
minor  pieces ; all  copied  by  Michael  O’Longan  from  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  in  the  nouse  of  Denis  Ban  O’Flinn,  in  Cork,  in 
the  year  1816.  And  not  only  does  O’Longan  state,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  these  lives,  that  he  copied  these  from  the  book  which 
Denis  O’Flinn  had  borrowed  from  Lismore,  but  he  gives  the 
weight  of  it,  and  the  number  of  leaves  or  folios  which  the  book 
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in  its  integrity  contained.  As  a further  piece  of  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  liavi ng  been  mutilated  in  Cork 
about  this  time,  allow  me  to  read  for  you  the  following  memo- 
randum in  pencil,  in  an  unknown  hand,  which  has  come  into 
my  possession : — 

“ Mr.  Denis  O’Flyn  of  Mallow  Lane,  Cork,  has  brought  a 
book  from  Lismore  lately,  written  on  vellum  about  900  years 
ago,  by  Miles  O'Kelly  for  Florence  M‘Carthy ; it  contains  the 
lives  of  some  principal  Irish  Saints,  with  other  historical  facts 
such  as  the  wars  of  the  Danes  — 31st  October,  1815”. 

To  this  I may  add  here  the  following  extract  of  a letter 
written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Long,  of  Cork,  to  the  late  William 
Elliott  Hudson,  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  dated  Feb.  the  10th,  1848: 

“ Honoured  Sir, — I have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  tliis 
MS.  to  your  honour.  It  contains  various  pieces  copied  from 
the  Book  of  Lismore,  and  other  old  Irish  MSS.  They  are  pieces 
which  I believe  you  have  not  as  yet  in  your  collection.  Its 
contents  arc  ‘ Forbuis  Droma.  Damhghoire',  a historic  legend, 
describing  the  invasion  of  Munster  by  Cormac  Mac  Art,  the 
wonderful  actions  of  the  druids,  druidish  incantations,  and 
soforth ; ‘ A ir  an  da  Fearmaigh6\  a topography  of  the  two 
Fennoys,  together  with  an  account  of  its  chieftains,  tribes,  or 
families,  and  soforth ; ‘ ScSl  Fiachna  mic  Reataicli,  a legend  of 
Loch  En  in  Connaught;  Riaghail  do  riglithibh , a rule  for  kings, 
composed  by  JJubh  Mac  Turth(  ?)  ; ‘ Seel  air  Chairbre  Cinn-cait\ 
the  murder  of  the  royal  chieftains  of  Erinn  by  their  slaves,  the 
descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  and  soforth. — Book  of  Lismore”. 

With  all  these  evidences  before  me  of  a part  of  the  Book  of 
Lismore  having  been  detained  in  Cork,  in  the  year  1853  I pre- 
vailed on  a friend  of  mine  in  that  city  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain in  whose  hands  it  was,  what  might  be  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  whether  it  would  be  sold,  and  at  what  price.  All  tliis 
my  friend  kindly  performed.  He  procured  me  what  purported 
to  be  a catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Cork  part  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  and  he  ascertained  that  the  fragment  consisted  of  66 
folios,  or  132  pages,  and  that  it  would  be  sold  for  fifty  pounds. 

I immediately  offered,  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  Doctors  Todd 
and  Graves,  then  the  secretaries  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
the  sum  named  for  the  book ; but  some  new  conditions  with 
which  I had  no  power  to  comply,  were  afterwards  added,  and 
the  negociation  broke  off  at  this  point. 

The  book  shortly  after  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Thomas  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Summcrhill  House,  near  Cork  ; 
and  in  January,  1855,  a memoir  of  it  was  read  before  the  Cu- 
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vierian  Society  of  Cork,  by  John  Windele,  Esq.,  of  Blairs  Castle, 
in  which  he  makes  the  following  statement: — 

“ The  work,  it  was  at  first  supposed,  may  have  been  a portion 
of  the  Book  of  Lismore,  so  well  known  to  our  literary  antiqua- 
rians, but  it  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  have  been  tran- 
scribed, in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  Fineen 
McCarthy  Rcagli,  Lord  of  Carbery,  and  his  wife  Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas,  eighth  Earl  of  Desmond”.  “ Unfortu- 
nately”, he  adds,  “ the  volume  has  suffered  some  mutilation  by 
the  loss  of  several  folios.  The  life  of  Finnchu  and  the  Forbuis 
are  partly  defective  in  consequence;  but  we  possess  amongst 
our  local  MS.  collections  entire  copies  of  these  pieces”. 

To  be  sure,  they  have  in  Cork  entire  copies  of  these  pieces ; 
but  they  arc  copies,  by  Michael  O'Longan,  from  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  before  its  mutilation  among  them,  or  else  copies  made 
from  Ills  copies  by  his  sons. 

That  Mr.  Windele  believed  what  he  wrote  about  the  Cork 
fragment,  there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt ; still  it  is  equally  in- 
dubitable that  this  same  fragment  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  and  that  it  became  detached  from  it  while  in  the 
hands  of  Denis  OFlinn,  of  Cork,  some  time  about  the  year  1816. 
And  it  is,  therefore,  equally  certain,  that  the  book  which  Mr. 
Hewitt  pm-chased,  perhaps  as  an  original  bond  fide  volume  with 
some  slight  losses,  is  nothing  more  than  a fragment,  consisting  of 
about  one-third  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore,  and  that  this  part 
was  fraudulently  abstracted  in  Cork  at  the  time  above  indicated. 
The  two  pieces  which  Mr.  Windele  particularizes  as  being  de- 
fective in  the  Cork  part,  are  also  defective  in  the  Lismore  part ; 
the  Life  of  Saint  Finchu  wants  but  about  one  page  in  the  latter, 
while  in  Cork  they  cannot  have  more  of  it  than  one  page  or 
folio ; and  of  the  Forbuis,  something  about  the  first  hall’  is  at 
Lismore,  while  no  more  than  the  second  half  can  be  in  Cork. 
And  although  I have  never  seen  any  part  of  the  Cork  fragment, 
I feel  bold  enough  to  say,  that,  should  both  parts  be  brought  to- 
gether in  presence  of  competent  judges,  they  will  be  pronounced 
to  be  parts  of  the  same  original  volume,  and  that  several  of  the 
defects  in  either  will  be  exactly  supplied  by  the  other. 

My  transcript  of  the  Lismore  fragment  of  this  valuable  book 
consists  of  131  folios,  or  262  pages.  The  chief  items  of  the 
contents  are : Ancient  Lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  Saint  Coliun  Cille, 
Saint  Brigid  of  Kildare,  Saint  Senan  (of  Scattery  Island,  in 
the  Lower  Shannon),  Saint  Finncn  of  Clonard,  and  Saint 
Finnchu  of  Brigobhan , in  the  county  of  Cork,  all  written  in 
Gacdhlic  of  great  purity  and  antiquity  ; the  conquests  of  Char- 
lemagne, translated  from  the  celebrated  romance  of  the  middle 
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ages,  ascribed  to  Turpin,  Archbishop  of  Rheims;  the  conversion 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  into  a Christian  Church ; the  story 
of  Petronilla,  the  daughter  of  Saint  Peter ; the  discovery  of  the 
Sybilline  oracle  in  a stone  coffin  at  Rome ; the  History  of  the 
Lombards  (imperfect) ; an  account  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great ; 
the  heresy  of  the  Empress  Justina;  of  some  modifications  of  cer- 
tain minor  ceremonies  of  the  Mass ; an  account  of  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne;  of  the  correspondence  between  Archbishop 
Lanfranc  and  the  clergy  of  Rome ; extracts  from  the  Travels  of 
Marco  Polo ; an  account  of  the  battles  of  the  celebrated  Ceal- 
laclian , king  of  Cashel,  with  the  Danes  of  Erinn,  in  the  tenth 
century ; of  the  battle  of  Crinna , between  Cormac  Mac  Art,  king 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Ulstermen ; and  of  the  siege  of  Drom  Damli- 
ghaire  [now  called  Knocklong,  in  the  County  of  Limerick],  by 
king  Cormac  Mac  Art,  against  the  men  of  Munster.  This  last, 
though  a strictly  historic  tale  in  its  leading  facts,  is  full  of  wild 
incident,  in  which  Mogh  Ruith , the  great  Munster  druid,  and 
Cithruadh , and  Colptha , the  druids  of  the  monarch  Cormac,  bear 
a most  conspicuous  and  curious  part. 

The  last  piece  in  the  book  is  one  of  very  great  interest ; it  is 
in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between  Saint  Patrick  and  the  two 
surviving  warriors  of  the  band  of  heroes  led  by  the  celebrated 
Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  Caoilte , the  son  of  Ronan,  and  Oisin  [com- 
monly written  in  English  “Ossian”],  the  warrior-poet,  son  of 
Finn  himself.  It  describes  the  situation  of  several  of  the  hills, 
mountains,  rivers,  caverns,  rills,  etc.,  in  Ireland,  with  the  deriva- 
tion of  their  names.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  very 
curious  tract  is  imperfect.  But  for  these  defects,  we  should 
probably  have  found  in  it  notices  of  almost  every  monument  of 
note  in  ancient  Ireland;  and,  even  in  its  mutilated  state,  it 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  preserving  many  of  the  most  ancient 
traditions  to  which  we  can  now  have  access,  traditions  which 
were  committed  to  writing  at  a period  when  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  people  were  unbroken  and  undisturbed. 

I regret  that  space  does  not  allow  me  to  analyse  a few  more 
of  the  important  paper  books  in  the  Academy’s  library ; but  I 
think  I have  already  done  enough  to  enable  you  to  form  some 
intelligible  general  estimate  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  old 
Gacdhlic  books  in  Dublin ; and  I shall  only  add,  that  the  paper 
books  in  Trinity  College  and  the  Academy  are  above  600  in 
number,  and  may  be  estimated  to  contain  about  30,000  pages 
of  Gacdhlic  text,  if  printed  at  length  in  the  form  to  which  I 
have  so  often  referred  as  a specimen,  that  of  O'Donovan’s  Annals. 

There  is,  however,  one  collection  (rather,  I may  say,  one 
class  of  MS.  monuments  of  Irish  history)  which  I cannot  pass  by 
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without  at  least  alluding  to  it,  though  it  would  be,  perhaps,  im-  LECX.  IX. 
proper  for  me  at  the  present  moment  to  enter  upon  any  detailed  ~ ~ 
account  of  it:  I mean  the  great  body  of  the  laws  of  Ancient  Law* mss.°u 
Erinn,  commonly  called  by  the  English  the  “Brchon  Laws”. 

This  collection  is  so  immense  in  extent,  and  the  subjects  dealt 
with  tliroughout  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  utmost  detail,  are  so 
numerous,  and  so  fully  illustrated  by  exact  definitions  and 
minute  descriptions,  that,  to  enable  us  to  fill  up  the  outline  sup- 
plied by  the  annals  and  genealogies,  these  books  of  laws  alone 
would  almost  be  found  sufficient  in  competent  hands.  Indeed  if 
it  were  permitted  me  to  enlarge  upon  their  contents,  even  to  the 
extent  to  which  I have  spoken  upon  the  subject  of  the  various 
annals  I have  described  to  you,  I should  be  forced  to  devote  many 
lectures  to  this  subject  alone.  But  these  ancient  laws,  as  you  are 
all  aware,  are  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  three  years,  in 
progress  of  transcription  and  preparation  for  publication,  under 
the  direction  of  a Commission  of  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
appointed  by  royal  warrant ; and  it  would  not  be  for  me  to  an- 
ticipate their  regular  publication. 

The  quantity  of  transcript  already  made  (and  there  is  still  a 
part  to  be  made),  amounts  to  over  five  thousand  close  quarto 
pages,  which,  on  average,  would  be  equal  to  near  8000  pages 
of  the  text  of  ODonovan’s  Annals.  This  quantity,  of  course, 
contains  many  duplicate  pieces ; and  it  will  rest  with  the  Com- 
missioners whether  to  publish  the  whole  mass,  or  only  a fair  and 
full  text,  compiled  from  a collation  of  all  the  duplicate  copies. 

Any  one  who  has  examined  the  body  of  Welsh  Laws,  now 
some  years  before  the  world,  will  at  once  be  able  to  form  a fair 
opinion  of  the  interest  and  value,  in  a historical  and  social  point 
of  view,  of  this  far  larger — this  immense  and  hitherto  unex- 
plored mass  of  legal  institutes.  And  these  were  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutes which  regulated  the  political  and  social  system  of  a 
people  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe,  from  a period  almost 
lost  in  the  dark  mazes  of  antiquity,  down  to  within  about  two 
hundred  years,  or  seven  generations,  of  our  own  time,  and  whose 
spirit  and  traditions,  1 may  add,  influence  the  feelings  and 
actions  of  the  native  Irish  even  to  this  day ! To  these  laws  may 
we,  indeed,  justly  apply  the  expressive  remark  of  the  poet 
Moore  on  the  old  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  they 
“ were  not  written  by  a foolish  people,  nor  for  any  foolish 
purpose”.  Into  the  particulars  and  arrangement  of  this  mass 
of  laws  I shall  not  enter  here,  since  they  are,  as  I have 
already  stated,  in  the  hands  of  a Commission  on  whose  preroga- 
tives 1 have  no  disposition  to  trench.  I may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  observ  e that,  copious  though  the  records  in  which  tlie 
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actions  and  everyday  life  of  our  remote  ancestors  have  come 
down  to  us,  through  the  various  documents  of  which  I have 
been  speaking,  still,  without  these  laws,  our  history  would 
be  necessarily  barren,  deficient,  and  uncertain  in  one  of  its  most 
interesting  and  important  essentials.  For  what  can  be  more 
essential  lor  the  historian’s  purpose  than  to  have  the  means  of 
seeing  clearly  what  the  laws  and  customs  were  precisely,  wliich 
governed  and  regulated  the  general  and  relative  action  of  the 
monarch  and  the  provincial  kings;  of  the  provincial  kings 
and  the  hereditary  princes  and  chiefs;  of  these  in  turn,  and 
of  what  may  be  called  the  hereditary  proprietors,  the  Flaitlis 
[pronounced  “ flalis”],  or  landlords ; and  below  these  again,  of 
their  farmers,  and  tenants,  of  all  grades  and  conditions,  native 
and  stranger ; — and  what  is  even  more  interesting,  if  possible, 
the  conditions  on  which  these  various  parties  held  then  lands, 
and  the  local  customs  wliich  regulated  their  agrarian  and  social 
policy;  as  well  as  in  general  the  sumptuary  and  economical 
laws,  and  the  several  customs,  which  distinguished  all  these 
classes  one  from  another,  compliance  with  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  maintain  them  in  their  proper  ranks  and 
respective  privileges  ? There  are  thousands  of  allusions  to  the 
men  and  women  of  those  days,  as  well  as  to  various  circum- 
stances, manners,  customs,  and  habits,  to  be  met  with  in  our 
historic  writings,  otherwise  inexplicable,  which  find  a clear 
and  natural  solution  in  these  venerable  institutes.  And  there 
are  besides,  too,  a vast  number  of  facts,  personal  and  historical, 
recorded  in  the  course  of  the  laws  (often  stated  by  the  com- 
mentator or  scribe  as  examples  or  precedents  of  the  application 
of  the  particular  law  under  discussion),  wliich  must  be  care- 
fully gleaned  from  them,  before  that  History  which  is  yet  to 
be  framed  out  of  the  materials  I have  described  to  you,  can 
ever  be  satisfactorily  completed. 

These  things  will  become  accessible  to  all  when  the  labours  of 
the  Commission  arc  concluded,  when  the  immense  and  magni- 
ficent work  which  the  Commission  is  charged  to  publish  shall 
be  (a  few  years  hence)  arranged,  indexed,  and  printed.  And 
perhaps  this  may  be  but  the  second  great  step  in  these  times — 
Mr.  George  Smith’s  publication  of  the  Annals  having  been  the 
first — towards  the  vindication  of  the  ancient  honour  of  the  noble 
race  of  Erinn.  Much  more,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
history,  remains  to  be  done.  Is  the  next  step  after  these  re- 
served to  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of  a great  National  Insti- 
tution, such  as  one  may  surely  hope  this,  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland,  is  destined  to  become? 
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The  Books  of  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees. 

In  the  present  Lecture  I propose  to  finish  this  part  of  our  Intro- 
ductory course  on  the  existing  MS.  materials  of  ancient  Irish 
History,  by  giving  you  some  account  of  the  great  Records  of 
the  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees  of  the  Gaedhlic  race,  found 
in  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  of  the  books  I have  described 
to  you. 

tn  all  civilized  nations,  where  the  possession  of  property  or 
the  governing  power  was,  from  whatever  cause,  vested  in  any  one 
individual,  with  the  right  of  transmission  to  posterity  through 
his  legitimate  descendants,  direct  or  collateral,  it  follows,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  course,  that  all  persons  living  subject  to  such  a le- 
gal arrangement  must  have  taken  good  care  to  preserve  accurate 
evidences  of  their  descent  and  identity, — accurate  evidence  such 
as  might  sustain  their  claims  to  the  succession,  whether  of  pro- 
perty or  dignity,  territory  or  emoluments,  whenever  any  dispute 
upon  such  subjects  should  arise.  And  the  natural  necessity  of 
preserving  genealogies  and  pedigrees  being  thus  simply  estab- 
lished, it  must  be  clear  that  the  important  duty  of  their  preser- 
vation could  not  be  left  to  the  care  of  irresponsible  persons  alone ; 
and  that,  therefore,  while  every  branch  of  the  family  kept  a 
proper  record  of  its  own  descent  (as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
branches  in  relation  to  its  own),  some  qualified  persons  must  at 
all  times  have  been  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
a public  record  of  all  the  descending  branches  of  the  original 
tree.  Such  records  must  have  been  kept,  in  order  that,  when- 
ever a reference  to  records  was  found  necessary,  no  individual 
representative  should  be  able  to  advance  his  own  claims  upon 
any  mere  private  proofs  within  his  own  private  power,  nor  on 
any  authority  save  such  as  might  be  found  to  accord  with  that 
of  a responsible  public  officer. 

And  such  precautions,  we  find,  were  effectually  taken  under 
the  ancient  customs  and  laws  of  Erinn. 

To  obviate  all  difficulties  in  respect  of  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  supreme  rule,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  monarch  of 
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Erinn  had  always  an  officer  of  high  distinction  attached  to  his 
court,  whose  office  it  was  to  keep,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, a written  record,  or  genealogical  history,  of  ail  the  descend- 
ing branches  of  the  royal  family.  And  the  same  officer  was 
obliged  to  keep  true  record  not  only  of  these,  but  of  the  families 
of  all  the  provincial  kings,  and  of  all  the  principal  territorial  chiefs 
in  each  province,  in  order  that,  in  case  of  a dispute  among  them 
and  a final  appeal  to  the  court,  of  the  chief  king,  he  might  be  in 
a position  to  decide  such  a dispute  by  the  solemn  authority  of 
a sure  and  impartial  public  record. 

This  public  officer,  according  to  law,  could  only  be  elected 
from  the  order  of  Ollamhs ; and  the  Ollamh  may  be  described 
as  a doctor,  or  man  who  had  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  his- 
torical learning  and  of  general  literary  attainments  under  the  an- 
cient Gaedhlic  system  of  education.  Every  Ollamh  should  also 
(according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  now  popularly  called  the 
“ Brchon  Laws”)  be  an  adept  in  regal  synchronisms,  should  know 
the  boundaries  of  all  the  provinces  and  chieftaincies,  and  should 
be  able  to  trace  the  genealogies  of  all  the  tribes  of  Erinn  up  to 
Adam.  An  Ollamh  should  also,  according  to  the  same  law, 
be  civil  of  tongue,  unstained  by  crime,  and  pure  in  morals. 

The  officer  1 have  thus  spoken  of  should  be,  then,  an  Ollamh 
thus  qualified ; and  lie  was  privileged  and  bound  to  make  perio- 
dical visits  to  the  provincial  courts,  and  to  the  mansions  of  all 
the  chiefs  throughout  the  land ; to  inspect  their  books  of  family 
history  and  genealogies;  to  enter  the  names  and  number  of  the 
leading  or  eldest  branches  of  each  family  in  his  own  book ; and, 
on  his  return  to  Tara  (or  wherever  the  monarch  might  happen 
to  hold  Ills  residence),  to  write  these  matters  into  what  was  of  old 
called  the  Monarch’s  Book,  but  which,  in  more  modern  times, 
seems  to  have  been  designated  the  Saltair  of  Tara. 

And  not  only  had  the  Monarch  his  Ollamh  for  these  important 
state  purposes,  but  every  provincial  king,  and  even  every  smaller 
territorial  Chief,  had  his  own  Ollamh,  or  Seanchaidhe  [pron. 
“shanachy”  = historian],  for  the  provincial  and  other  territorial 
records ; and  in  obedience  to  an  ancient  law  (established  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century),  all 
the  provincial  records,  and  those  of  the  various  clann  chief- 
tains, were  returnable  every  third  year  to  a great  convocation 
or  feast  at  Tara,  where  they  were  solemnly  compared  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  great  Book  or  Saltair  of  the  monarch, 
and  purified  and  corrected  where  or  whenever  they  required  it. 

As  a very  sufficient  authority  for  the  existence  of  this  great 
Monarchical  Book,  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
I may  refer  you,  among  many  others,  to  the  poem  by  Cinaeth 
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[or  Kennetli]  O’Hartigan,  on  Tara,  and  on  King  Cormac  Mac  lect.  x. 
A irt , of  which  I have  spoken  in  a former  lecture. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  among  English  writers,  and  credibility 
those  who  ignorantly  follow  them  in  Ireland,  to  sneer  at  the  tiquit/of 
very  idea  of  any  nation,  or  any  families  of  a nation,  being  able  °!ir  pene~ 
to  preserve  their  genealogies  and  pedigrees  lor  one,  two,  or 
three  thousand  years;  and  as  for  the  suggestion,  that  an  Irish- 
man, or  a Welshman,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1856,  should  be 
able,  with  any  conceivable  probability  or  even  possibility,  to 
trace  his  generations  up  to  Noah,  it  is  set  down  as  much  worse 
than  absurd;  it  is  contemptuously  termed  an  “ Irish  pedigree”, 
or  a “ Welsh  pedigree”,  and  even  the  very  name  of  it  is  deemed, 
as  a matter  of  course,  a subject  fit  only  for  ridicule.  Let  us, 
however,  look  a little  into  the  question,  and  consider  for  a mo- 
ment the  justice  of  this  scepticism. 

You  are  all  aware  that  the  original  genealogies  and  pedigrees 
of  the  human  race  (and,  indeed,  the  very  form  in  which  our 
own  ancient  genealogies  and  pedigrees  were  recorded),  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Holy  Bible ; as  m Genesis,  chapter  x.,  verses  1 to 
5,  beginning:  “ These  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noe  (or 
Noah):  Sem,  Cham,  and  Japheth;  and  unto  them  sons  were 
bom  after  the  flood”.  Now  this  Scripture  record  goes  on : — 

2.  “The  sons  of  Japheth  [were];  Gomer,  and  Magog,  and 
Madai,  and  Javan,  and  Thubal,  and  Mosoch,  and  Tliiras. 

3.  “ And  the  sons  of  Gomer  [were]  ; Ascenez,  and  Riphath, 
and  Thogorma. 

4.  “ And  the  sons  of  Javan  [were] ; Elisa,  and  Tharsis, 

Cetthim,  and  Dodanim. 

5.  “ By  these  were  divided  the  islands  of  the  Gentiles  in 
their  lands ; every  one  according  to  his  tongue,  and  their  fiuni- 
lies  in  their  nations”,  etc. 

It  is  curious  that  the  sons  of  Magog,  the  second  son  of 
Japheth,  are  not  enumerated  in  this  genealogy ; and  yet  it  is 
to  this  remote  ancestor  that  all  the  ancient  colonists  of  Ireland 
cany  up  their  pedigrees,  as  recorded  here  long  before  Christi- 
anity and  Chnstian  books  found  their  way  into  the  country. 

Nor  are  the  Gaedhils  the  only  people  said  to  have  descended 
from  Magog ; for  I may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Bactrians, 
the  Parthians,  and  others,  also  claimed  descent  from  him. 

I shall  not,  however,  follow  to-day  the  subject  of  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  descent  of  the  royal  races  of  Erinn ; and  I 
have  only  thrown  out  so  much  by  way  of  hinting  to  you,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  sneers  to  which  I have  alluded,  still  a great 
deal  of  serious  study  may  be  required  before  any  rational  con- 
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elusion  can  be  arrived  at  with  certainty  in  relation  to  it.  I have 
only  to-day  to  do  with  the  plan  and  method  followed  by  our 
ancestors,  in  recording  and  preserving  the  Genealogies  of  the 
Irish  nation,  as  these  have  actually  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  days  of  our  early  kings.  I desire  to  deal  with  them 
simply  as  one  branch  of  those  materials  for  our  historv,  of 
which  I have  described  to  you  so  many,  as  having  come  clown 
to  us  in  an  authentic  form.  And  whatever  may  be  the  opinions 
of  modern  commentators  (all  of  them  very  ill  informed  on  the 
subject)  as  to  the  truth  of  the  more  remote  genealogies  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Gaedhlic  colony  in  Erinn,  I think  I have  given 
you  the  most  solid  reason  to  trust  the  records  of  the  Gaedhlic 
genealogies  from  that  or  at  least  from  a veiy  remote  time  down- 
wards, made  and  preserved,  as  we  know  they  were,  -with  the  care 
prescribed  by  the  laws  to  which  I have  just  called  your  attention. 

I have  shown  in  a former  lecture,  on  authority  that  cannot  well 
be  questioned,  that  the  Pedigrees  of  the  Gaedhlic  nation  were 
collected  and  written  into  a single  book  (which  was  called  the 
Cin,  or  Book,  of  Dromsnecicht ) by  the  son  of  Duach  G alack,  king 
of  Connacht, — and  an  Ollamh  in  history,  in  genealogies,  etc., 
— shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick  in  Ireland,  which 
happened  in  the  year  432.  It  follows  necessarily  that  those  pe- 
digrees and  genealogies  must  have  been  already  in  existence, — 
doubtless  in  the  various  tribe-books ; and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  their  leading  portions  had  before  then  been  entered, 
in  the  manner  and  under  the  law  I have  already  explained,  in 
the  great  Book  of  Tara. 

Without  going  farther  back,  then,  than  this  Book  of  Drom- 
sneacht , which  is  so  often  quoted  in  our  ancient  MSS.,  it  will 
be  plain  that  succeeding  Ollamhs  and  genealogists  had  before 
them  a plan  and  mode  of  proceeding  with  their  work,  cither 
founded  on  still  more  remote  precedents,  or,  at  all  events, 
adopted  so  long  ago  as  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fifth  century, 
by  the  author  of  that  celebrated  book. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  plan  of  keeping  local 
Pedigrees,  where,  as  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  each  kingdom, 
province,  and  principality  appointed  a fully  qualified  officer  for 
the  purpose. 

Every  free-born  man  of  the  tribe  was,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  country,  entitled  by  blood,  should  it  come  to  his  turn,  to 
succeed  to  the  chieftaincy ; and  every  principal  family  kept  its 
own  pedigree  as  a check  on  the  officer  of  the  tribe  or  province, 
and  as  an  authority  for  its  own  claim,  should  the  occasion  arise. 

As  the  Milesians  were  the  last  of  the  ancient  colonists,  and 
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had  subdued  the  races  previously  existing  in  Ireland,  it  is  their  lect.  x. 
genealogies  only,  with  some  very  lew  exceptions,  that  have  -n,,,  MilC()ian 
been  thus  carried  down  to  the  later  times.  Genealogies. 

The  genealogical  tree  then  begins  with  the  brothers  Eber 
and  Eremon,  the  two  surviving  leaders  of  the  Milesian  expedi- 
tion ; and,  after  tracing  their  ancestors  so  far  back  as  to  Magog, 
the  son  of  Japheth,  the  earliest  genealogies  give  us  the  manner 
of  the  death  of  each  of  these  sons  of  Milesius,  and  the  number 
and  names  of  their  sons  again,  respectively. 

From  Eber,  according  to  all  the  genealogies,  descend  all  the  pie  Lines  of 
families  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  represented  at  present  by  the  Eremon. 
race  of  Oilioll  Oluim:  as  the  Mac  Corthys,  the  O'Briens,  and 
their  various  branches.  From  Eremon,  on  the  other  hand, 
descend  the  great  races  of  Connacht  and  Leinster,  represented 
by  the  O Conors,  the  Mac  Murroclis,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  great 
races  of  Ulster,  also,  from  the  fourth  century  down,  represented 
by  the  O’Donnells,  the  O’Neills,  etc. 

Besides  these  two  chief  races,  the  records  relate  the  descent  The  it  inn 
of  two  others  of  great  historical  importance.  From  Emer,  the  JJJJtWan 
son  oflr  (who  was  the  brother  of  Eber  and  Eremon),  descend 
the  races  of  Uludh , or  Ulidia  fan  ancient  district  consisting 
nearly  of  the  present  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim],  now  re- 
presented by  the  family  of  Magenis  of  Down ; and  from  Lu- 
gaidli , the  son  of  Ith,  their  cousin,  who  settled  in  the  west  of 
the  present  county  of  Cork,  descended  the  races  of  that  district, 
represented  in  chief  by  the  family  of  O’Driscoll.  [This  latter 
race  of  Gaedhils  is  minutely  traced  in  the  Miscellany  of  the 
Celtic  Society,  published  in  1849.] 

To  these  lour, — or  rather,  indeed,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
to  the  two  brothers,  Eber  and  Eremon, — all  the  great  lines  of 
the  Milesian  family,  all  the  great  chieftain  lines  of  ancient  Erinn, 
are  traced  up.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  any  re- 
cord of  the  genealogies  of  the  people  in  general,  in  those  remote 
ages,  could  possibly  have  come  down  to  our  times.  It  is  only 
in  the  succession  of  the  monarchs,  of  the  provincial  kings  and 
chieftains,  and  in  the  lines  of  saints  and  other  remarkable  persons, 
that  we  invariably  find  the  new  king  or  personage  traced  back 
through  all  the  generations,  either  to  his  remote  ancestor, 

Eber,  Eremon,  Ir,  or  1th,  or  at  all  events,  to  some  person  whose 
pedigree  has  been  in  some  previous  part  of  the  great  genealogical 
records  already  traced  up  to  these  sources. 

The  first  great  starting  point  in  the  Eremonian  lines  of  pedi- 
grees, and  from  which  the  great  families  of  Connacht  and  Lein- 
ster branch  oft’,  is  to  be  found  in  Ugaini  Mor , who  flourished, 
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according  to  our  annals,  more  than  500  years  before  the  Incar- 
nation ol‘  our  Lord.  From  liis  elder  son  Cobhthach  (pron.  nearly 
“C6v-a”,  now  “Coffey”),  descend  all  the  families  of  Connacht,  as 
well  as  the  O'Donnells,  the  O’Neills,  and  others,  of  Ulster ; and 
from  his  second  son,  Laeghaird  (pron.  nearly  “ Lea-ry”),  de- 
scend the  chief  families  of  Leinster. 

Again,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  a great  di- 
vision of  families  took  place  in  Leinster,  that,  namely,  of  the 
sons  of  the  monarch  Cat  hair  Mdr  (pron.  “ Ca-hir  more”),  who 
divided  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Leinster  among  his  sons,  to 
some  one  of  whom  all  the  later  Leinster  families  trace  up  their 
pedigrees. 

In  the  next,  the  third  century,  again,  a great  division  of  ter- 
ritories took  place  in  Munster  between  Fiacha  Muilleathan , the 
son  of  Edghan  Mar  the  elder,  and  Cormac  Cas,  the  younger  son 
of  Oilioll  Oluim , the  king  of  that  province;  Eoghan’s  son 
taking  South  Munster,  and  his  uncle  Cormac  Cas,  North  Mun- 
ster, or  Thomond ; and  it  is  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
personages  that  all  the  great  Munster  families  of  the  line  of 
Eber  trace  up  tlicir  pedigrees. 

Again,  in  the  fourth  century  a great  division  of  families 
and  of  territory  took  place  in  Connacht  and  Ulster,  between 
the  three  sons  of  the  monarch  Eochaidh  Muighnheadhoin , — 
Brian,  Fiachra , and  Niall,  afterwards  called  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages.  The  two  elder  sons  were  settled  in  Connacht ; and 
from  them  descend  the  chief  families  of  that  province,  north 
and  south,  excepting  the  O’Kell  vs,  the  Mac  Rannalls,  and  some 
others.  The  younger  son,  Niatl,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy : 
and  this  Niall  had  seven  sons,  among  whom  he  divided  the 
territories  of  Meath  and  Ulster,  the  district  comprising  the  pre- 
sent counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  excepted ; and  it  is  to  these 
sons  that  all  the  great  families  of  these  territories  trace  up 
their  pedigrees. 

Having  so  far  placed  before  you,  with  much  more  brevity 
than  I could  wish,  the  remote  leading  points  at  which  the 
great  families  of  Ireland  are  recorded  to  have  separated,  I shall 
now  proceed  to  show  you  how  the  genealogies  have  been 
arranged,  and,  with  their  still  continued  separations,  carried 
down  in  some  instances  even  to  our  times ; and  as  a Muster- 
man  and  Dalcassian,  not,  I trust,  unreasonably  attached  to  my 
race,  I shall  take  my  example  from  the  really  great  line  of  the 
O’Brien.  As,  however,  it  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  unne- 
cessary, for  the  purpose  of  a mere  example,  to  carry  the  hue 
down  for  you  all  the  way  from  Eber,  the  son  of  Milesius  him- 
self, I shall  begin  with  Oilioll  Oluim , King  of  Munster,  who 
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died,  according  to  our  annals,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  234.  I 
shall  adopt  the  very  form  and  plan  of  the  old  genealogies 
themselves,  in  the  abridged  account  I am  about  to  give  you ; 
because  I wish  thus  practically  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  family  pedigrees  were  recorded  by  the 
Ollamhs  of  old,  and  because,  also,  you  will  thus  best  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  class  of  MSS.  which  we  are  now 
considering,  in  the  study  of  the  true  history  of  the  country. 

Oilioll  Oluim  had  several  sons,  seven  of  whom  were  killed  in 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Magh  MucruimhS , in  the  county  of 
Galway ; and  among  them  E6ghan , or  Eugene,  the  eldest,  from 
whom  (tlirough  his  son  again,  Fiacha  Muilleathain)  descend 
what  is  called  by  old  writers  the  “Eugenian”  line,  to  which 
belong  the  Mac  Carthys,  the  O’Callachans,  the  O’Sullivans,  the 
O'Keeffes,  and  so  forth. 

Cian  was  another  of  the  sons  of  Oilioll  Oluim  killed  in  this 
battle ; he  left  a son  Tadhg  [a  name  now  known  as  Teige  or 
Thaddeus],  from  whom  descend  the  O’Carrolls  of  Ely  O’Carroll, 
the  O'Reardons,  the  O’Haras,  the  O’Garas,  etc.,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral families  of  East  Meath. 

Cormac  Cas,  the  second  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim , was  the  only 
one  of  his  cliildren  who  survived  the  great  battle  of  Magh 
MucntimhS,  and  between  him  and  Fiacha  (the  son  of  the  eldest 
son,  Eugene),  the  old  king  divided  his  territory  into  North 
and  South  Munster,  giving  to  Fiacha  the  south,  and  to  Cormac 
the  north  part.  (This  north  part,  I should  observe,  did  not  then 
comprehend  the  present  county  of  Clare,  that  territory  being  at 
the  time  in  the  occupation  of  a tribe  of  the  old  Firbolg  race.) 

Cormac  Cas  (whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
poet  Oisin,  or  Ossian,  son  of  the  great  warrior  Finn  Mac  Cum- 
haill , or  Mac  Coole)  had  a son  Mogh  Corb , who  had  a son 
Fer  Corb,  who  had  a son  Aengus,  called  Tirech,  or  the  wan- 
derer, who  had  a son  called  Lugliaidh  Meann  (pron:  “ Loo-y 
Menn”).  It  was  this  Lughaidh  Meann  that  first  wrested  the 
present  county  of  Clare  from  the  Firbolgs,  and  attached  it  to 
his  patrimony ; and  the  whole  inheritance  has  been  ever  since 
denominated  Tuadh  Afhumhain,  or  North  Munster,  a name  in 
modem  times  Anglicized  into  Thomond. 

Lughaidh  Meann  had  a son  Conall,  called  Conall  Eachluaith , 
or  Conall  of  the  Fleet  Steeds ; who  had  a son  Cas.  This  Cas 
(from  whom  the  Dalcassians  derive  their  distinctive  name)  had 
twelve  sons,  namely,  Blod,  Caisin , Lughaidh,  Seadna , Aengus 
Cinnathrach , Carthainn , Cainioch , Aengus  Cinnaitin , Aedh, 
Nae,  Loisgenn,  and  Dealbaeth. 

Blod,  the  eldest  son  of  Cas,  is  the  great  stem  of  the  Dalcas- 
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lect.  x.  sian  race,  directly  represented  by  the  O’Brians.  From  Caisin , 
Genealogy  of  ^ie  second  son  Cas,  descend  the  Siol  Aodha,  represented  by 
theO  Briena,  the  Mae  Namaras,  the  O’Gradys,  the  Mac  Flannchadhas  (now 
Munster r called  Clanchys),  and  the  OCaisim,  etc.  From  Lughaidh,  the 
<oaMi'  fl°m  third  son  of  Cas,  descend  the  Muintir  Dobfiarclion  (now  re- 
oiuim.  presented  by  the  O'Liddys  of  Clare).  From  Sedna  (pron: 
“ Shedna”)  the  fourth  son  of  Cas,  descend  the  Cinel  Sedna  (not, 
I believe,  now  represented).  From  Aengus  Cinnathrach , the 
fifth  son,  descend  the  O'Deas.  From  Aengus  Cinnaitin,  the 
sixth  son,  descend  the  O’Quinns  (a  family  who  may  now  be 
considered  to  be  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven),  and  the 
O’Nechtanns.  From  Aedh  (or  Hugh),  the  seventh  son  of  Cas, 
descend  the  O’Heas.  From  Dealbeath,  the  eighth  son  of  Cas, 
descend  the  Mac  Cochlanns  of  Dealbhna,  or  Delvin  (in  the 
county  of  Westmeath),  the  O’Scullvs,  etc.  The  descendants 
of  the  other  sons  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  this  recital,  at  how  early  a period 
the  ancestors  of  those  various  Dalcassian  families  separated  from 
each  other. — But  to  return  to  the  progenitor  of  the  O’Briens. 

Blod,  the  eldest  son  of  Cas,  had  two  sons:  Cairthinn  Finn , 
and  Brenan  Ban.  From  this  Brenan  Ban , the  second  son,  de- 
scend the  O’Hurlys  and  the  O’Malonys. 

Cairthinn  Finn , the  eldest  son  of  Blod,  had  two  sons, 
Eochaidh , called  Bailldearg  (or  “ of  the  Red  Mole”),  and 
Aengus.  From  Aengus,  the  younger  son,  descend,  among 
others,  the  families  of  O' Comh raidlU  (now  called  Curry);  the 
O’Cormacans  (now  called  Mac  Cormacks);  O'Seasnain , now 
Sexton ; O'Riada , now  Reidy,  etc. 

Eochaidh  Bailldearg , the  eldest  son  of  Cairthinn  Finn , was 
bom  during  the  time  that  St.  Patrick  was  on  his  first  mission  in 
Munster,  and  received  baptism  and  benediction  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  apostle  himself.  This  Eochaidh  Bailldearg  had  a son 
Conall,  who  had  a son  Aedh  Caernh,  or  Hugh  the  Comely. 

A edh  Caernh,  the  son  of  Conall,  had  two  sons,  Cathal  (pron  : 
u Cabal”)  and  Congal.  From  Congal,  the  younger  son,  descend 
the  O’Neills  of  Clare,  and  the  O' n-Eoghans,  or  Owens.  Cathal , 
the  elder  son  of  Aedh  Caernh , haa  two  sons,  Torloch  and 
Ailgenan.  It  is  from  this  Ailqenan  that  the  OMearas  descend. 

Torloch,  the  elder  son  of  Cathal,  had  a son,  Mathghamhain, 
or  Mahon ; who  had  a son,  Core ; who  had  a son  Lachtna  (the 
ruins  of  whose  ancient  palace  of  Grianan  Lachtna , situated 
about  a mile  north  of  Killaloe,  I was,  by  means  of  the  records 
of  these  ancient  pedigrees,  first  enabled  to  identify,  in  the  year 
1840,  during  the  investigations  of  the  Ordnance  survey). 

Lachtna , the  son  of  Core,  had  a valiant  son,  Lorcdn  (a  name 
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now  Anglicised  “ Lawrence’1).  Lorcdn  had  three  sons,  Cinneidigh  lect^  x. 
or  Kennedy;  Cosgrach ; and  Bran.  From  Cosgrach , the  second  0eneal0(,y  of 
son,  descend  the  O’Lorcans,  or  Larkins ; the  O’Sheehans ; the  the  oBitens, 
O'  Cnaimhins  (now  Bowens);  the  OTIogans;  the  O’Flahertye ; 5nfnstefr 
the  O’Gloiams;  the  O’Aingidys;  and  the  O’Maines.  From  S!£«*,frorn 
Bran,  the  third  son,  descend  the  Sliocht  Branfinn , in  Dufferin  oiuim. 
in  Wexford,  a clann  who  subsequently  took,  and  still  retain,  the 
name  of  O’Brien. 

Cinneidigh , or  Kennedy,  the  eldest  son  of  Lorcdn , had  twelve 
sons,  four  only  of  whom  left  issue — namely,  Mahon,  Brian, 
Donnchuan  (or  Doncan),  and  JEchtighem. 

From  Mahon,  the  eldest  son  of  Kennedy,  descend  the 
O’Bolands,  the  O’Caseys,  the  O'Siodhachans,  the  Mac  Inirys, 
the  O’Connallys,  and  the  O’Tuomys,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 

From  the  great  Brian  Boroimhe,  the  second  son  of  Kennedy, 
descend  the  O'Briens  and  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Clare. 

Donnchuan,  third  son  of  Kennedy,  had  five  sons — namely,  two 
of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  Riagan , Long  organ,  and  Ceileachair. 

From  one  of  the  two  Kennedys  descend  the  family  of  O'Con- 
uing  (now  Gunning),  and  from  the  other  the  family  of  O’Kennedy. 

From  Riagan  descend  the  O’Riagans,  or  O'Regans,  of  Clare 
and  Limerick.  From  Long  argon  descend  the  O’Longergans, 
or  Lonergans ; and  from  Ceileachair,  the  fifth  son,  descend  the 
O' Ceileachair s,  or  Kellehers. 

Brian  Boroimhd,  the  second  son  of  Kennedy,  had  six  sons: 
Murchadh,  or  Moroch,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf;  Tadhg; 
Donnchadh , or  Donoch;  Domhnall,  or  Donnall;  Conor;  and 
Flann; — but  two  of  them  only  left  issue,  namely  Tadhg,  the 
eldest  after  Moroch,  and  Donoch.  From  Tadhg  descend  the 
great  family  of  the  O’Briens  of  Thomond;  and  from  Donoch, 
the  O’Briens  of  Cuanach  and  Eatharlagh , in  the  present 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary. 

Tadhg,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Brian  BoroimlU,  after  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  had  a son,  Torloch.  Torloch  had  two  sons, 
Muircheartach , or  Mortogh,  and  Diarmaid , or  Dermod. 

Mortoch,  from  whom  descend  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Clare, 
assumed  the  monarchy  of  Ireland,  and  died  in  the  year  1119 ; 
and  the  Book  of  Leinster  brings  down  the  genealogies  of  the  race 
of  Eber  to  these  two  brothers  of  the  Dalcassian  line,  and  to  their 
co-descendants,  the  brothers  Cormac  and  Tadhg  Mac  Carthy 
of  the  Eugenian  line,  both  of  whose  names  are  inscribed  on 
that  beautiful  bronze  shrine  of  Saint  Lachtin’s  arm,  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  great  Dublin  Exhibition  in  1853,  and  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  (vol.  v.,  page  461).  This  Cormac  Mac  Carthy 
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lect.  x.  died  in  the  year  1138.  (And  I may  here  observe,  that  by  a 
general  rule,  from  which,  so  far  as  I have  known,  there  is  never 
tifj1  any  deviation,  the  termination  of  these  lines  of  genealogies  in 
Munster r ancient  Irish  manuscript  books  marks  the  date  oi  the  compila- 
cianns,  from  tion  of  such  books.  But  to  return :) 

Derrnod,  the  second  son  of  Torloch,  and  brother  of  Mortoch, 
and  from  whom  descend  the  O’Brians,  had  a son,  Torloch. 
This  Torloch  had  a son,  Donnall  M&r  O’Brian,  who  was  king  of 
Munster  at  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  in  1172. 

Donnall  Mor  had  a son,  Donoch  ( Donnchadh ) Cairbrech , who 
had  a son  Conor  of  Siubhdainech , who  erected  the  great  Abbey 
of  Corcamroe,  in  which  he  was  buried  in  the  year  1260. 

Conor  of  Siubhdainech  (that  is,  Conor  of  the  wood  of  Siubh- 
dainech, in  Burren,  where  lie  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  O'Loch- 
lainne , in  the  above  year)  had  two  sons,  Tadhg  Caeluisge,  and 
Brian  Ruadh , or  Roe,  the  ancestor  of  the  O’Brians  of  Arra,  in 
Tipperary. 

Tadhg,  the  eldest  son  of  Conor,  had  a son  Torloch,  the  great 
hero  of  the  wars  of  Thomond ; who  had  a son,  Murtoch ; who 
had  a son,  Mahon ; who  had  two  sons,  Brian  and  Conor ; from 
the  latter  of  whom  descend  the  O’Brians  of  Cai'raig  O'g-Conaill 
(now  called  “ Corrig-a-gunneir),  near  Limerick. 

Brian,  the  elder  son  of  Mahon,  and  who  was  styled  Brian  of 
the  battle  of  Nenagh,  died  in  the  year  1399. 

The  Book  of  Ballymote,  which  was  compiled  in  the  year 
1391,  and  the  Book  of  Lecan,  which  was  compiled  in  the  year 
1416,  bring  down  the  O’Brian  pedigree,  as  well  as  all  other 
pedigrees,  to  this  Brian  of  the  battle  of  Nenagh,  who  died  in 
1399,  from  where  the  Book  of  Leinster  stops  (that  is,  from  the 
year  1119);  and  Dubhaltacli  Mac  Firbiaigh , of  whose  book  we 
shall  presently  speak,  continues  the  lines  from  1399  down  to 
his  own  time  in  1664,  as  follows: — 

Brian  of  the  battle  of  Nenagh  had  a son,  Torloch ; who  had  a 
son,  Tadhg , of  Camhad;  who  had  a son,  Torloch ; who  had  two 
sons,  Conor  and  Murchadh,  or  Moroch,  of  whom  the  last-named 
became  the  first  Earl  of  Thomond  and  Baron  of  Inchiquin. 

Conor  had  a son,  Donnchadh , or  Donoch ; who  had  a son, 
Conor ; who  had  a son  Donoch ; who  had  a son,  Brian ; who  had 
a son,  Henry,  seventh  Earl  of  Thomond,  living  in  the  year  1646, 
at  which  date  Mac  Firbis  stops ; and  from  that  period  the  line  is, 
of  course,  preserved  in  many  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  local 
Irish  records,  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Thomond,  who  died  in  1855. 

You  have  heard  (in  a general  way,  indeed,  for  our  time 
allowed  of  no  other)  the  evidences  upon  which  such  a pedigree 
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as  I have  thus  traced  for  you,  may  claim  credence.  You  have  lect.  x. 
heard  in  what  manner  the  records  from  which  I have  derived 
it  were  kept — legal  records,  whose  authenticity,  so  far  at  least,  I 
think,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the  most  sceptical  critic  to  call  in 
question,  when  he  has  properly  examined  and  studied  them. 

And  if  ancient  pedigree  in  an  unbroken  line  be  indeed  so 
honourable  as  modern  fashion  seems  to  insist  it  is,  then  here  is  a 
line  of  pedigree  and  genealogy  that  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  dignified  crowned  head  in  the  world. 

Of  the  Dalcassian  line  we  find  that  Cormac  Cas,  the  founder,  Genealogy  of 
was  king  of  Munster  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  260;  Aengus  SUL* 
Tireach , about  the  year  290 ; Conall  of  the  Swift  Steeds,  in  366 ; 

Cairthiiin  Finn,  in  439 ; Aedh  Caemh , from  571  to  his  death  in  Guedbiic 
601;  Lor  can,  in  910;  Cinneidigh,  or  Kennedy,  the  father  of  GentuUogies‘ 
Brian  Boroimht , in  954;  and  Brian  himself,  from  975  to  the 
year  1002,  when  he  became  monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  as 
such  reigned  till  his  death,  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014. 

The  succession  to  the  kingship  of  Munster  was  alternate  be- 
tween the  Eugenians  and  the  Dalcassians ; but  the  former  being 
the  most  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  extent  of  territory,  mo- 
nopolized the  provincial  rule  as  far  as  they  were  able.  The 
line  of  the  Dalcassians  were,  however,  always  kings  or  chiefs 
of  Thomond  in  succession,  and  kings  of  the  province  as  often 
as  they  had  strength  enough  to  assert  their  alternate  right ; and 
it  is  a fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  kindred  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Thomond  hold  lands  at  the  present  day  which  have  de- 
scended to  them,  through  an  unbroken  line  of  ancestry,  for 
1600  years.  Now  the  Dalcassians,  whose  genealogical  line  I 
have  only  presented  to  you  as  an  example,  were  but  one  out  of 
about  forty  different  great  tribes  of  the  line  of  Eber,  which  ex- 
isted in  Munster  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ; all  and  each 
of  whom  held  separate  and  peculiar  territories  of  their  own,  which 
were  again  subdivided;  and  in  these  territories  every  man  of 
the  tribe,  who  could  prove  his  relationship,  had  a legal  share. 

And  as  the  law  and  the  custom  were  the  same  throughout  all 
Erinn,  it  follows  almost  as  a matter  of  necessity  that  the  gene- 
alogies and  pedigrees — the  only  proofs  of  title  to  the  tribe- 
lands — must  nave  been  kept  with  all  the  jealous  care  and  accu- 
racy we  have  ascribed  to  the  compilation  of  records  practically 
so  important. 

A most  curious  feature  in  our  ancient  national  records,  in 
connexion  with  these  genealogies,  is  the  information  they  con- 
tain concerning  the  manner  and  time  at  which  several  of  the 
ancient  independent  tribes  and  families  lost  their  inheritance  and 
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independence,  becoming  sometimes  mere  rent-payers,  some- 
times servitors  in  the  free  lands  of  their  fathers,  and  at  other 
times  settling  as  strangers  in  other  territories  and  provinces. 
The  laws  under  which  such  changes  could  take  place,  will  of 
course  be  explained  when  the  work  of  the  Brchon  Law  Com- 
mission is  completed.  Historic  facts,  illustrative  of  many  of 
them,  are  recorded  in  the  genealogical  tracts,  which  in  this  re- 
spect also  will  be  found  to  contain  many  important  items  of 
historical  information  not  entered  in  any  of  the  annals. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  the  monarch  Brian  Boroimhe  (about 
the  year  1000),  there  was  no  general  system  of  family  names  in 
Emm ; but  every  man  took  the  name  either  of  his  father  or  his 
grandfather  for  a surname.  Brian,  however,  established  a new 
and  most  convenient  arrangement,  namely,  that  families  in  fu- 
ture should  take  permanent  names,  either  those  of  their  imme- 
diate fathers,  or  of  any  person  more  remote  in  their  line  of 
pedigree.  And  thus  Muireadhach , the  son  of  Carthach , took 
the  surname  of  Mac  Carthaigh  (now  Mac  Carthy);  “ Mac' 
being  the  Gaedhlic  for  “son”.  T o irdhea Ibhagh , or  Turlock,  the 
grandson  of  Brian  himself,  took  the  surname  of  O’Brian,  or  the 
grandson  of  Brian,  “0”  being  the  Gaedhlic  for  “grandson”; 
Cathbharr,  the  grandson  of  Donnell,  took  the  name  of  O’Donnell ; 
Donnell,  the  grandson  of  Niall  Glundubh , took  the  surname 
of  O’Neill ; Tadgh , or  Teige,  the  grandson  of  Conor,  took  the 
name  of  O’Conor  (of  Connacht) ; Donocli,  the  son  of  Murchadk , 
or  Muroch,  took  the  surname  of  Mac  Muroch  of  Leinster; 
and  so  as  to  all  the  other  families  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  genealogists  always  made  a distinction  between  a genea- 
logy and  a pedigree.  A Genealogy,  according  to  them,  em- 
braced the  descent  of  a family  and  its  relation  to  all  the  other 
families  that  descended  from  the  same  remote  parent-stock,  and 
who  took  a distinct  tribe  name,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Dal- 
cassians.  A Pedigree  meant  only  the  running  up  of  the  line  of 
descent  of  any  one  of  those  families,  tlirough  its  various  genera- 
tions, to  the  individual  from  whom  the  name  was  derived,  such 
as  the  line  of  O’Brien,  MacNamara,  O’Quinn,  etc.,  traced  up 
again  to  a more  remote  ancestor,  such  as  Oilioll  Oluim , without 
any  reference  to  relationship  with  the  other  families  descended 
from  the  same  remote  progenitor.  I have  given  you  an  ex- 
ample of  a Genealogy, — that  of  the  race  of  Oilioll  Oluim.  Now, 
the  principal  races  are  all  traced  in  the  same  way  in  the  great 
books  of  Genealogies.  The  Pedigrees  of  the  different  families 
are  afterwards  entered,  beginning  with  the  individual  living  at 
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the  time  of  the  record,  and  tracing  Ids  descent  backwards  (from  lect.  x. 
son  to  father)  up  to  that  ancestor,  whoever  he  was,  from  whom  Form  of  ' 
the  name  of  the  family  was  taken,  and  who  had  been  already  Genealogies 
recorded  in  one  of  the  genealogies  as  the  ancestor  of  the  family.  Booka.°ld 

All  the  Genealogies,  as  a general  rule,  are  made  to  begin,  as 
you  have  already  heard,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  at 
least,  from  Noah;  and  you  are  aware,  from  what  I have  told 
you  in  relation  to  O’Clery’s  “ Succession  of  the  Kings”,  how  the 
line  of  Milidh , or  Milesius,  was  traced.  The  great  genealogical 
tracts  then  take  up  each  province  separately,  and  deal  with  all 
its  tribes,  one  after  another,  just  as  the  Dalcassians  are  dealt 
with  in  the  example  I have  to-day  given  you. 

The  Book  of  Leinster  is,  as  you  Know,  the  second  oldest  of 
our  existing  historical  MSS.,  the  genealogical  tracts  in  that 
book  having  been  written  into  it,  I may  assert,  about  a.d.  1130. 

This  tract  comprises  sixty  closely-written  pages  of  that  cele- 
brated MS.  The  Book  of  Ballymote  (a.d.  1391)  contains  the 
same  tracts,  enlarged  and  continued.  The  same  tracts  again  occur, 
with  still  further  additions  and  continuations,  in  the  Book  of 
Lecain  (a.d.  1416) ; and  among  the  additions  in  the  last  named 
book,  will  be  found  a genealogy  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann , 
the  race  anterior  to  the  Milesians.  I need  hardly  observe  that, 
at  the  time  those  various  books  were  compiled,  these  tracts  were 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority,  as  they  have  been  ever 
• since  among  Irish  scholars  and  historical  students;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  that  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  was  copied 
from  the  Saltair  of  Cashel  and  other  cotemporaneous  books. 

But  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  of  all  is  the  immense  Book  FirMS- 
of  Genealogies,  compiled  in  the  years  1650  to  1666  (by  being 
copied  from  a great  number  of  now  lost  local  records),  by  that 
Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbisigh , or  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  whose  cha- 
racter and  works  (including  the  present  volume),  as  well  as 
whose  tragical  death,  I have  already  described  to  you  in  a 
former  lecture. 

According  to  the  plan  I have  observed  in  reference  to  the 
O’Clerys,  I propose  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Mac  Firbis 
himself,  as  well  as  with  his  book,  and  the  reason,  as  well  as  the 
plan,  of  its  compilation,  by  reading  for  you,  in  translation,  as 
much  of  his  introduction  as  the  remainder  of  our  time  may 
permit  to  day.  And,  I do  so  the  more  readily,  because  no  part 
of  it  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  and  it  contains  an  immense 
quantity  of  suggestion,  of  criticism,  and  of  positive  information, 
which  I am  particularly  well  pleased  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
you,  upon  the  foundation  of  so  venerable  and  learned  an 
authority.  [See  the  original  of  this  Introduction  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, No.  LXXXV1IJ 
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Mac  Firbis  begins  with  the  title  of  his  book,  which  is  expla- 
natory of  its  contents,  as  the  title  pages  of  books  in  the  seven- 
teen tn  century  generally  were : — 

“ The  kindred  and  genealogical  branches  of  every  colony 
that  took  possession  of  Erinn  from  the  present  time  back  up 
to  Adam  (the  Fomorians,  the  Lochlanns,  and  the  Sax-Normans 
excepted,  only  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  liistory  of 
our  country),  together  with  the  genealogies  of  the  saints,  and  the 
succession  of  the  kings  of  Ireland.  And,  lastly,  a table  of  con- 
tents, in  which  are  arranged,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  sur- 
names and  the  noted  places  which  are  mentioned  in  this  book ; 
which  was  compiled  by  Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbisigh  of  Lecain , 
in  the  year  1650”. 

The  author  then  continues : — 

“ Although  the  above  is  the  more  usual  manner  of  giving 
titles  (to  books)  in  these  times,  yet  we  shall  not  depart  from  the 
paths  of  our  ancestors,  the  old  pleasant  Irish  custom,  for  it  is  the 
plainest,  as  follows: — 

“The  place,  time,  author,  and  cause  of  wilting  this  book, 
are : Its  place  is  the  College  of  Saint  Nicholas,  in  Galway ; its 
time  is  the  time  of  the  religious  war  between  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  and  the  heretics  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  and, 
particularly,  the  year  of  the  age  of  Christ,  1650.  The  author 
of  it  is  Dubhaltach,  the  son  of  Gilla  Isa  Mor  Mac  Firbisigh , 
historian,  etc.,  of  Lecain  Mic  Firbisigh , in  Tireragh  of  the 
Moy ; and  the  cause  of  writing  the  same  book  is  to  magnify 
the  glory  of  God,  and  to  give  knowledge  to  all  men  in  general. 

“It  may  happen  that  some  one  may  be  surprised  at  this 
work,  because  ot  the  copiousness  of  the  pedigrees  that  appeal* 
in  it,  and  of  the  hundreds  of  families  that  are  counted  in  it,  up 
to  Adam,  in  the  order  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  Because 
I myself  hear  people  saying  that  the  pedigrees  of  the  Gaedhils 
cannot  be  brought  thus  to  their  origin.  Whatever  is  their 
reason  for  saying  this,  we  might  give  it  an  answer,  if  we  thought 
it  worth  while, but  that  is  not  our  present  object,  but  to  show 
the  truth,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  writings,  of  learned  elders, 
old  saints,  and  the  highest  seanachie9  or  historians  of  Erinn, 
from  the  beginning  of  time  to  this  day.  This  is  a thing  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt ; for  it  is  a common  and  true  say- 
ing, in  the  ancient  and  pure  Gacdhlic  Books  of  Erinn,  showing 
the  classes  who  preserved  their  history.  Thus  do  they  say : If 
there  be  any  one  who  shall  ask  who  preserved  the  history 
[/Seanc/ius],  let  him  know  that  they  were  very  ancient  and 
long  lived  old  men,  recording  elders  of  great  age,  whom  God 
permitted  to  preserve  and  hand  down  the  history  of  Erinn,  in 
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books,  in  succession,  one  after  another,  from  the  Deluge  to  the 
time  of  Saint  Patrick  (who  came  in  the  fourth  year  of  Laegh- 
air6  Mac  Neill),  and  Colum  Cille , and  Comhgall  of  Benn-chair 
[Bangor],  and  Finnen  of  Clonard,  and  the  other  saints  of  Erinn ; 
which  [histoiy]  was  written  on  their  knees,  in  books,  and  which 
[history]  is  now  on  the  altars  of  the  saints,  in  their  houses  of 
writings  [libraries],  in  the  hands  of  sages  and  historians,  from 
that  time  for  ever. 

“So  far  doth  the  foregoing  say,  but  it  is  more  at  large  in  the 
Leabhar  Gabhala;  and  that  is  a book  that  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  confirm  this  fact.  Besides  that,  here,  in  particular,  are  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  histoiy  and  the  other  poetry  [literary 
productions]  of  Erinn,  who  came  with  the  difterent  colonists, 
taken  on  the  authority  of  very  ancient  'writings,  which  set  them 
down  thus : — 

“ Bacorbladhra  was  the  first  teacher  of  Erinn,  and  Ollamh 
to  Partholan. 

“ Figma,  the  poet  and  historian  of  the  Clanna-Netnheidh. 

“ Fathach , the  poet  of  the  Firbolgs,  who  related  history, 
poetry,  and  stories  to  them. 

“ Cairbr6 , Aoi,  and  iEdan,  wero  the  poets  of  the  Tuatlia  1)6 
Danann , for  history,  poems,  and  stories.  And  besides  that, 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  (or  higher  classes)  of  the  Tuatlia 
D6  Danann  were  full  of  learning  and  of  druidism. 

“ The  Gaedhils,  too,  were  not  a people  that  were  without 
preservers  of  their  history  in  all  parts  through  which  they  passed : 
because  Fenias  Far  said  h , their  ancestor,  wras  a prime  author  in 
all  the  languages ; and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
know  his  own  history.  So  it  was  with  Nel,  the  son  of  Fenias, 
in  Egypt,  [who  was  invited  by  Pharoah].  So  Caicher , the  druid, 
in  Scythia  and  in  Getulia,  and  between  them  (Egypt  and  Ge- 
tulia),  where  he  foretold  that  they  would  come  to  Erinn.  So  Mi- 
lesius  of  Spain,  who  was  named  Golam,  after  going  out  of  Spain 
into  Scythia,  and  from  that  to  Egypt,  and  parties  of  his  people 
learned  the  chief  arts  in  it  (Egypt) : that  is,  Seudga , Suirg6,  and 
6obairc6 , in  the  arts ; Mantdn , Falman , Caicher , in  druidism ; 
three  more  of  them  were  just  judging  judges,  that  is,  Gostin , 
A mergin,  and  Donn;  Amergin  Glungeal the  son  of  Niul , Cacham , 
and  Cir  the  son  of  Cis,  were  the  three  poets  of  the  Milesians ; 
Amergin  and  Cacham  were  poets,  brehons,  historians,  and 
story-tellers ; Cir,  the  son  of  Cis , was  a poet  and  a story-teller 
[but  not  a historian] ; Onna  was  the  musician  and  harper  of 
the  Milesians,  as  given  in  the  Book  of  Invasions,  in  the  poem 
beginning,  ‘The  two  sons  o i'  Mileadh  [Milesius],  of  honourable 
arts’ 
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“ The  sons  of  Uaaine  Mdr  were,  some  of  them,  full  of  learn- 
ing, as  is  evident  from  RoighnS  Rosgadach , the  son  of  Ugaini, 
who  was  the  author  of  many  ancient  law  maxims. 

“ Ollamh  Fodhla , the  king  of  Erinn,  who  was  so  called  from 
the  extent  of  his  Ollamh  learning ; for  Eochaidh  was  his  first 
name.  It  was  he  that  made  the  first  Feis  of  Tara,  which  was 
the  great  convocation  of  the  men  of  Erinn,  and  which  was  con- 
tinued by  the  kings  of  Erinn  from  that  down,  every  third  year, 
to  preserve  the  laws  and  rules,  and  to  purify  the  history  of 
Erinn,  and  to  write  it  in  the  Saltair  [or  psalter]  of  Tara,  that 
is,  the  Book  of  the  Ard  Righ  [chief  king  or  monarch]  of  Erinn. 

“ Would  not  this  alone  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  history  of 
any  kingdom,  no  matter  how  extensive  ? But  it  is  not  that  they 
were  trusting  to  this  alone;  for  it  is  not  recorded  that  there 
came  any  race  into  Ireland,  who  had  not  learned  men  to  pre- 
serve their  liistory. 

“ At  one  time,  in  the  time  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  there  were 
1200  poets  in  one  company;  another  time  1000;  another  time 
700,  as  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Aedh  Mac  Ainmire  [Hugh, 
the  son  of  Ainmird]  and  Colum  CilU ; and  besides,  in  every 
time,  between  these  periods,  Erinn  always  thought  that  she  had 
more  of  learned  men  in  her  than  she  wanted ; so  that,  from  their 
numbers  and  their  pressure  [that  is,  the  tax  their  support  made 
necessary  upon  the  people],  it  was  attempted  to  banisn  them  out 
of  Erinn  on  three  different  occasions,  until  they  were  detained  by 
the  Ultonians  for  hospitality  sake.  This  is  evident  in  the  Amhra 
Cholum  Chilti,  who  [Colum  Cillf\  was  the  last  that  kept  them 
in  Ireland ; and  Colum  CilU  distributed  a poet  to  every  territory, 
and  a poet  to  every  king,  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  on  the 
people  in  general ; so  that  there  were  people  in  their  following 
[that  is,  keeping  up  the  succession  of  the  ancient  professors  of 
poetry],  contemporary  with  every  generation,  to  preserve  the  his- 
tory and  events  of  the  country  at  this  time.  Not  these  alone, 
but  the  kings  and  saints,  and  churches  of  Erinn,  as  I have  already 
stated,  preserved  the  history  in  like  manner. 

“ FerceirtnS,  the  poet;  Seancha,  the  son  of  Ailell;  NeidS,  the 
son  of  Adhna;  and  Adhna  himself,  the  son  of  Hither ; Morann, 
son  of  Maori;  Athairne , the  poet;  Cormac  Ua  Cuinn  [grandson 
of  Conn],  Chief  King  of  Erinn ; Cormac  Mac  Cuilennain , King 
of  Munster;  Flann  Mainistreach ; Eochaidh  O’Flinn;  Gilla 
na  Naemh  O'Duinn,  etc.  Why  should  I be  enumerating  them, 
for  they  cannot  be  counted  without  writing  a large  book  of  their 
names,  and  not  to  give  but  the  titles  of  the  tracts,  alone,  which 
they  wrote,  a9  we  have  done  before  now.  However,  these  men 
preserved  the  history  until  latter  times,  say  about  500  or  600 
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years  ago,  that  is,  to  the  time  of  Brian  Boroimhd.  About  that 
time  was  settled  the  greater  number  of  the  family  names  of 
Erinn ; and  certain  families  chose  or  were  ordered  to  be  pro- 
fessors of  history  and  other  arts  at  that  time,  some  of  them  be- 
fore, and  some  after  that  time.  So  that  they  remain  in  the 
countries  of  Erinn,  with  the  chiefs  all  round,  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  their  genealogies,  and  history,  and  annals;  and  to  com- 
pose noble  poems  on  these  histories,  also ; and  also  to  preserve 
and  to  teach  every  instruction  that  is  difficult  or  obscure  in 
Gaedhlic,  that  is,  to  teach  the  reading  of  the  ancient  writings. 

44  Here  follow  the  names  of  a number  of  these  historians, 
and  the  territories,  and  the  noble  families  for  whom  they 
speak  in  those  latter  times.  The  O’Mulchonries,  with  the 
Siol  Murray  (O’Connors)  round  Cruachain ; another  portion  of 
them  in  Thomond;  another  portion  in  Leinster;  and  another 
portion  of  them  in  Annally  (Longford,  O’Ferralfs  country). 
The  Clann  Firbieigh,  in  Lower  Connacht,  and  in  Ibh  Fiachrach 
Moy;  and  in  lbh  Amhalghaidh;  and  in  Cearra  (county  Sligo), 
and  Ibh  Fiachrach  A idling  and  in  Eachtga  • and  with  the  race 
of  Colla  Uais  (the  Mac  Donnells  of  Antrim) ; the  O’Duigenans, 
with  the  Clann  Maolruanaidh  (Mac  Dermotts,  Mac  Donachs, 
etc.);  and  with  the  Conmaicne  Maigli  rein.  The  O’Curnins, 
with  the  O’Ruarcs,  etc.;  the  O’Dugans,  with  the  O’Kellys  of 
lbh  Maine;  the  O’Clerys  and  the  O'Cananns,  with  the  Cine l 
Conaill  in  Donegall ; the  O Luinins,  in  Fermanagh ; the  O’Cler- 
cms,  with  the  CinH  Eoghain  (Tyrone) ; the  O’Duinfns,  chiefly 
in  Munster,  i.  e.,  with  the  race  of  Eoghan  Mor  (the  M4Carthys, 
etc.) ; the  Mac  an  Ghobhan  (a  name  now  Anglicised  “ Smith”), 
witn  the  O’Kennedys  of  Ormond;  the  O’liiordans,  with  the 
O’Carrolls  and  others,  of  Ely ; the  Mac  Curtins  and  Mac  Bro- 
dies, in  Thomond;  the  Mac-Gilli-Kellys,  in  west  Connacht, 
with  the  O’Flaherties,  etc.  And  so  there  were  other  families  in 
Ireland  of  the  same  profession ; and  it  was  obligatory  on  every 
one  of  them  who  followed  it,  to  purify  the  profession  [i.e.,  to 
drive  out  of  it  every  impropriety]. 

44  Along  with  these,  the  Judges  of  Banbha  used  to  be  in 
like  manner  preserving  the  history ; for  a man  could  not  be  a 
J udge  without  being  an  historian ; and  he  is  not  an  historian 
without  being  a J udge  in  the  Brethibh  Nimhedh , that  is  the 
last  Books  of  the  works  [study]  of  the  Seanchaidhe  [Scanchies] 
or  historians,  and  of  the  Judges  themselves 

“ According  to  these  truthful  words,  we  believe  that  hence- 
forth no  wise  person  will  be  found  who  will  not  acknowledge 
that  it  is  feasible  to  bring  the  genealogies  of  the  Gaedhils  to 
their  origin,  to  Noah  and  to  Adam;  and  if  he  does  not  believe 
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that,  may  he  not  believe  that  he  himself  is  the  son  of  his  own 
father.  For  there  is  no  error  in  the  genealogical  history,  but 
as  it  was  left  from  father  to  son  in  succession,  one  after  another. 

“Surely  every  one  believes  the  Divine  Scriptures,  which  give 
a similar  genealogy  to  the  men  of  the  world,  from  Adam  down 
to  Noah ; and  the  genealogy  of  Christ  and  of  the  holy  fathers, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Church  [writings].  Let  him  believe 
this,  or  let  him  deny  God.  And  if  he  does  believe  this,  why 
should  he  not  believe  another  history,  of  which  there  has  been 
truthful  preservation,  like  the  history  of  Erinn  ? I say  truthful 
preservation,  for  it  is  not  only  that  they  [the  preservers  of  it] 
were  very  munerous,  as  we  said,  preserving  the  same,  but 
there  was  an  order  and  a law  with  them  and  upon  them,  out  of 
which  they  could  not,  without  great  injury,  tell  lies  or  false- 
hoods, as  may  be  seen  in  the  Books  of  Fenechas  [Law]  of 
Fodhla  [Erinn],  and  in  the  degrees  of  the  poets  themselves, 
their  order,  and  their  laws.  For  there  was  not  in  Erinn  (until 
the  country  was  confounded)  a laity  [of  a territory],  nor  a clergy 
of  a church,  on  whom  there  was  not  some  particular  order  [lay 
or  ecclesiastical],  which  are  called  Gradha  [or  Degrees].  And 
it  was  obligatory  on  them  to  maintain  the  laws  of  these  degrees, 
under  the  pain  or  penalty  of  fine,  and  the  loss  of  their  dignity 
[and  privileges],  as  we  have  written  in  our  Fenechas  [Law] 
Vocabulary,  which  speaks  at  length  of  these  laws,  and  of  the 
laws  of  the  Gaedhils  in  general. 

“ The  historians  of  Erinn,  in  the  ancient  times,  will  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  Feinvjh , [or  story-tellers,]  and  those 
who  are  called  A os  ddna  [or  poets]  at  this  day ; for  it  was  at 
one  school  often  that  they  were  educated,  all  the  learned  of  Erinn. 
And  the  way  that  they  were  divided  w'as  into  seven  degrees : 
Ollamh , A nr  ad,  Cli , Cana,  Dos,  Macfuirmid,  Foclog , were  the 
names  of  the  seven  degrees,  like  the  ecclesiastical  degrees,  such 
as  priest,  deacon,  sub-deacon,  etc.  The  Order  of  Poets,  was, 
among  its  other  laws,  obliged  to  be  pure  and  free  from  theft 
and  killing,  and  of  satirizing,  and  of  adultery,  and  of  every 
thing  that  would  be  a reproach  to  their  learning,  as  it  is  found 
in  this  rann  (or  verse) : — 


“ Purity  of  hand,  bright  without  wounding, 
Purity  of  mouth,  without  poisonous  satire, 
Purity  of  learning,  without  Teproach, 
Purity  of  1 husbandship’  [or  marriage]. 


“ Any  Seanchaidhe , then,  whether  an  Ollamh , an  Anrad,  or 
of  any  other  degree  of  them,  who  did  not  preserve  these  puri- 
ties, lost  half  his  income  and  his  dignity,  according  to  law, 
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and  was  subject  to  heavy  penalties  beside ; therefore,  it  is  not  to  lect.  x. 
be  supposed  that  there  is  in  the  world  a person  who  would  not  Mac  F w , 
prefer  to  tell  the  truth,  if  he  had  no  other  reason  than  the  fear  Book  of 
of  God  and  the  loss  of  his  dignity  and  his  income ; and  it  is  not  Genealogle*- 
becoming  to  charge  partiality  upon  these  selected  historians  of 
the  nation.  However,  if  unworthy  people  wrote  falsehood, 
and  charged  it  to  an  historian,  it  might  become  a reproach  to 
the  order  of  historians,  if  they  were  not  guarded,  and  did  not 
look  for  it,  to  see  whether  it  was  in  their  prime  books  of 
authority  that  those  writers  obtained  their  knowledge.  And 
that  is  what  is  proper  to  be  done  by  every  one,  both  the  lay 
scholar  and  the  professional  historian;  every  thing  of  which 
they  have  a suspicion,  to  look  for  it,  and  if  they  do  not  find  it 
confirmed  in  good  books,  to  note  down  its  doubtfulness  along 
with  it,  as  I myself  do  to  certain  races  hereafter  in  this  book : 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  historians  are  freed  from  the  errors  of 
other  parties,  should  these  be  cast  upon  them,  which  God 
forbid. 

“ The  historians  were  so  anxious  and  ardent  to  preserve  the 
history  of  Erinn,  that  the  descriptions  of  the  nobleness  and  dig- 
nified manners  of  the  people,  which  they  have  left  us,  however 
copious  they  may  be,  should  not  be  wondered  at ; for  they  did 
not  refrain  from  writing  even  of  the  undignified  artizans,  and  of 
the  professors  of  the  healing  and  building  arts  of  the  ancient 
times, — as  shall  be  shown  below,  to  show  the  fidelity  of  the  his- 
torians and  the  error  of  those  who  make  such  assertions  as  [for 
instance]  that  there  were  no  stone  buildings  in  Erinn  until  the 
coming  of  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Normans  into  it. 

“ Thus  saith  an  ancient  authority : The  first  doctor,  the  first 
builder,  and  the  first  fisherman,  that  were  ever  in  Erinn,  were : — 

“ ‘ Capa,  for  the  healing  of  the  sick, 

In  his  time  was  all-powerful ; 

And  Luasad,  the  cunning  builder, 

And  Laighn.6,  the  fisherman. 

“ Eaba,  the  female  physician  who  accompanied  the  lady  Ceasair 
into  Erinn,  was  the  second  doctor ; ISlanga , the  son  of  Partholan , 
was  the  third  doctor  that  came  into  Erinn  (with  Partholan) ; and 
Fei'gna,  the  grandson  of  Crithinhel , was  the  fourth  doctor  who 
came  into  Erinn  (with  Nemed).  The  doctors  of  the  Firbolgs 
were,  Dubhda  Dubhlosacli , Codan  Corinchisnech , and  Fingin 
Fisiocdha , MainS,  the  son  of  Gres  sack,  and  Aongus  Anternmach. 

The  doctors  of  the  Tuatha  DS  Danann  were,  Dianceaht , Air- 
medh,  Miach , etc. 

“Of  ancient  builders,  the  following  are  the  names  of  a few,  who 
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were  styled  the  builders  of  the  chief  stone  edifices  (of  the  world) : 
“ Ailian  was  Solomon’s  stone-builder ; Cabur  was  the  stone- 
builder  of  Tara;  Barnab  was  the  stone-builder  of  Jerico;  Bacus 
was  the  rath-builder  of  Nimrod;  Cidoin , or  Cidoim , was  Curoi 
{Mac  Dairy's)  stone-builder ; Cir  was  the  stone-builder  of  Rome ; 
Arond  was  the  stone-builder  of  Jerusalem ; Oilen  was  the  stone- 
builder  of  Constantinople ; Bole,  the  son  of  Blar,  was  the  rath- 
builder  of  Cruachain;  Goll,  of  Clochar,  was  stone-builder  to 
Nadfraich  [king  of  Munster  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century]  ; 
Casruba  was  the  stone-builder  of  A iliac  \AUinnf]  ; Ringin,  or 
Riqrin,  and  Gabhlan , the  son  of  Ua  Gairbh , were  the  stone- 
builders  of  Ailcach ; Troighleathan  was  the  rath-builder  of  Tara ; 
Baincht , or  Bainchnt,  the  son  of  Dobru,  was  the  rath-builder  of 
Emania;  Balur,  the  son  of  Buanlamh , was  the  builder  of  Rath 
Brei&6;  Cricil , the  son  of  Dubhchruit , was  the  builder  of  the 
Rath  of  A ilinn. 

[This  list  of  names  is  repeated  here  in  verse  by  Donnell,  the 
son  of  Flannacan , king  of  Fer-li  (?),  about  the  year  1000]. 

“ We  could  find  a countless  number  of  the  ancient  edifices  of 
Erinn  to  name  besides  these  above,  and  the  builders  who 
erected  them,  and  the  kings  and  noble  chiefs  for  whom  they 
were  built,  but  that  they  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention  here. 
Look  at  the  Book  of  Conquests  if  you  wish  to  discover  them ; 
and  we  have  evidence  of  their  having  been  built  like  the  edifices 
of  other  kingdoms  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  built ; — and 
why  should  they  not  ? for  there  came  no  colony  into  Erinn  but 
from  the  eastern  world,  as  from  Spain,  etc. ; and  it  would  be 
strange  if  such  deficiency  of  intellect  should  mark  the  parties 
who  came  into  Ireland,  since  they  had  the  courage  to  seek  and 
take  the  coimtry,  as  that  they  should  not  have  the  sense  to  form 
their  residences  and  dwellings  after  the  manner  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  originally  went  forth,  or  through  which  they 
travelled ; for  it  is  not  possible  that  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  style  of  buildings  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  after 
having  passed  through  such  travels  as  they  did — from  Scythia, 
from  Egypt,  from  Greece  and  Athens,  from  Felesdine  [sic;  qu. 
for  Palestine  ?]  from  Spain,  etc.,  into  Erinn. 

“ And  if  those  colonists  of  ancient  Erinn  erected  buildings 
in  the  country  similar  to  those  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  came,  as  it  is  likely  they  did,  what  is  the  reason  that  the 
fact  is  doubted?  There  is  no  reason,  but  because  there  are  not 
lime-built  walls  standing  in  the  places  where  they  were  erected, 
fifteen  hundred,  two  thousand,  or  tliree  thousand  years  ago; 
when  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  are  not,  since,  in  much  shorter 
spaces  of  time  than  these,  the  land  grows  over  buildings,  when 
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once  they  are  broken  down,  or  fall  of  their  own  accord,  from  _lect.  x. 
old  age. 


44 


Mac  FirbU' 


In  proof  of  this,  I have  myself  seen,  within  the  last  sixteen  Book  of 

i*/.  i.  i M.  i «i.  /»i*  i - i • t Uciuialogica. 


years,  lofty  lime-built  castles,  built  of  lime-stone ; and  at  this  day, 
after  they  have  fallen,  there  remains  nothing  of  them  but  an 
earthen  mound  to  mark  their  sites,  nor  could  even  the  anti- 
quarians easily  discover  that  any  edifices  had  ever  stood  there 
at  all. 

“ Compare  these  to  the  buildings  which  were  erected  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  years  ago,  one  with  another ; and  it  is 
no  wonder,  should  this  oe  done,  except  for  the  superiority  of 
the  ancient  building  over  the  modem,  that  not  a stone,  nor  an 
elevation  of  the  ground  should  mark  their  situation.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for,  such  is  the  stability  of  the  old  build- 
ings, that  there  are  immense  royal  raths  [or  palaces]  and  forts 
[Lios]  throughout  Erinn,  in  wnich  there  are  numerous  hewn 
and  polished  stones,  and  cellars  and  apartments  under  ground, 
within  their  walls ; such  as  there  are  in  Rath  Maoilcatlia , in 
Castle  Conor,  and  in  Bally  O’Dowda,  in  Tireragh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moy.  There  are  nine  smooth  stone  cellars  under  the 
walls  of  this  rath ; and  I have  been  inside  it,  and  I think  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  raths  in  Erinn ; and  its  wralls  are  of  the  height 
of  a good  cow-keep  still.  I leave  this,  however,  and  many 
other  things  of  the  kind,  to  the  learned  to  discuss,  and  I shall 
return  to  my  first  intention,  namely,  the  defence  of  the  fidelity 
of  our  history,  to  which  the  ignorant  do  an  additional  injustice, 
by  saying  tnat  it  carries  [the  genealogies  of  all]  the  men  of 
Erinn  up  to  the  sons  of  Milesius. 

“ They  will  acknowledge  their  own  falsehood  in  this  matter,  if 
they  will  but  see  the  number  of  alien  races  which  are  given  in 
this  book  alone,  which  are  not  carried  up  to  the  sons  of  Mile- 
sius, as  may  be  seen  in  several  places  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
and  let  them  compare  them  with  one  another. 

“ Here,  too,  is  the  distinction  which  the  profound  historians 
draw  between  the  three  different  races  which  are  in  Erinn — 
that  is,  between  the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  Fir  JDomh- 
nanns  and  Gailiuns , and  the  Tuaiha  D6  Danann , and  the 
Milesians. 

“Every  one  who  is  white  [of  skin],  brown  [of  hair],  bold, 
honourable,  daring,  prosperous,  bountiful  in  the  bestowal  of 
property,  wealth,  and  rings,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  battle  or 
combat;  they  arc  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  in 
Erinn. 

“ Every  one  who  is  fair-haired,  vengeful,  large ; and  every 
plunderer ; every  musical  person ; the  professors  of  musical  and 
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entertaining  performances ; who  are  adepts  in  all  Drnidical  and 
magical  arts;  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Tuatha  D6 
Danann,  in  Erinn. 

“ Every  one  who  is  black-haired,  who  is  a tattler,  guileful, 
tale-telling,  noisy,  contemptible ; every  wretched,  mean,  stroll- 
ing, unsteady,  harsh,  and  inhospitable  person;  every  slave, 
every  mean  thief,  every  churl,  every  one  who  loves  not  to  listen 
to  music  and  entertainment,  the  disturbers  of  every  council  and 
every  assembly,  and  the  promoters  of  discord  among  people, 
these  are  the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  of  the  Gailium,  of 
Liogaimt,  and  of  the  Fir  Domhnanns,  in  Erinn.  But,  however, 
the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  these. 

['This  is  summed  up  in  verse  here,  but  we  pass  it  for  the 
present.] 

“ This  is  taken  from  an  old  book.  However,  that  it  is  possible 
to  identify  a race  by  their  personal  appearance  and  their  dis- 
positions I do  not  take  upon  myself  positively  to  say ; though  it 
may  have  been  true  in  the  ancient  times,  until  the  races  subse- 
quently became  repeatedly  intermixed.  For  we  daily  see,  in  our 
own  time,  and  we  often  hear  it  from  our  old  people,  a similitude 
of  people,  a similitude  of  form,  character,  and  names,  in  some 
families  in  Erinn,  with  others ; and  not  only  is  this  so,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  people  of  every  country  have  a resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  that  they  all  have  some  one  peculiar  character- 
istic by  which  they  arc  known,  as  may  be  understood  from  this 
poem : — 

“ For  building,  the  noble  Jews  are  found, 

And  for  truly  fierce  envy ; 

For  size,  the  guileless  Armenians, 

And  for  firmness,  the  Saracens ; 

For  acuteness  and  valour,  the  Greeks; 

For  excessive  pride,  the  Romans; 

For  dullness,  the  creeping  Saxons; 

For  haughtiness,  the  Spaniards; 

For  covetousness  and  revenge,  the  French; 

And  for  anger,  the  true  Britons. — 

Such  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  trees. — 

For  gluttony,  the  Danes,  and  for  commerce ; 

For  high  spirit  the  Piets  are  not  unknown; 

And  for  beauty  and  amourousness,  the  Gasdhils ; — 

As  Giolla-na-naemli  says  in  verse, 

A fair  and  pleasing  composition. 

“ We  believe  that  it  is  more  likely  to  find  the  resemblance  in 
Erinn  (than  anywhere  else),  because  there  is  a law  in  the 
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Seanckas  Mot , ordered  by  St.  Patrick,  which  says,  that  if  it 
should  happen  that  a woman  knew  tw'o  men,  at  the  time  of  her 
conception, — so  that  she  could  not  know  which  of  them  was  the 
father  of  the  child  begotten  at  that  time, — the  law  says,  if  the 
child  cannot  be  affiliated  on  the  true  father  by  any  other  mode, 
that  he  is  to  be  borne  with  for  three  years,  until  he  shall  be- 
tray family  likeness,  family  voice,  and  family  disposition ; and 
the  woman  was  thus  assisted  to  identify  him  as  the  lather  to 
whom  these  characteristics  bore  the  closest  resemblance ; as  it  is 
supposed  that  it  is  to  him  whom  he  the  more  resembles  he 
belongs.  And  as  this  has  been  laid  down  in  St.  Patrick’s  law, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  a remarkable  distinction  of 
some  families  more  than  others.  And  though  it  may  not  be 
found  true  in  all  cases,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason 
in  it.  And,  further,  it  is  an  argument  against  the  people  who 
say  that  there  is  no  family  in  this  country  which  the  genealo- 
gists do  not  trace  up  to  the  sons  of  Milesius.  And  notwithstand- 
ing this,  even  though  it  were  so,  it  would  be  no  wonder ; for,  if 
a man  will  look  at  the  sons  of  Milesius,  and  the  great  families 
that  sprung  from  them  in  Erinn  and  in  Scotland,  and  how  few 
of  them  exist  at  this  day,  he  will  not  wonder  that  people  inferior 
to  them,  who  had  been  a long  time  imder  them,  should  not  ex- 
ist ; for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  nobles,  when  their  own  children 
and  families  multiply,  to  suppress,  blight,  and  exterminate  their 
tanners  and  followers. 

“ Examine  Erinn  and  the  whole  world,  and  there  is  no  end 
to  the  number  of  examples  of  this  kind  to  be  found ; so  that  it 
would  be  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  genealogies  which  are 
in  Erinn  at  this  day  were  earned  up  to  Milesius. 

“ It  having  been  the  custom  of  the  genealogists  to  give  dis- 
tinct names  of  books  according  to  their  variety,  to  the  [tracts 
which  relate  to  the]  Gaedhils,  who  alone  were  the  particular 
objects  of  their  care ; such  as  the  Book  of  Connacht,  the  Book 
of  Ulster,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  the  Book  of 'Munster,  I 
shall,  in  like  manner,  divide  and  classify  this  book.  I will  di- 
vide it  into  different  books,  according  to  the  number  of  the  con- 
quests of  Erinn  before  the  Gaedhils,  and  according  to  the  number 
of  the  three  sons  of  Milesius  of  Spain,  who  took  the  sovereignty 
of  Erinn;  a book  for  the  saints,  and  a book  for  the  Fomonans, 
Lochlanns  or  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  and  Anglo-Normans, 
old  and  new,  after  them. 

“ I shall  devote  the  first  book  to  Parthohn , who  first  took 
possession  of  Erinn  after  the  Deluge,  devoting  the  beginning 
of  it  to  the  coming  of  the  lady  Ceaaair , as  they  are  not  worth 
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dividing;  tlie  second,  to  Ncmed;  the  third,  to  the  Firbolgs; 
the  fourth,  to  the  Tuatha  De  Danann ; tlie  fifth,  to  the  Gaedhils, 
and  all  the  sons  of  Milesius,  though  it  is  only  of  the  race  of 
Eremon  it  treats,  till  they  are  finished ; and  this  book  is  larger 
than  seven  books  of  the  old  division,  because  it  contains  more 
than  they  did,  and  it  is  more  copious  than  ever  it  [that  is,  than 
ever  this  branch  of  the  Gaedhlic  genealogies]  was  before.  Tlie 
sixth  book,  to  the  race  of  /r,  and  the  Dal  Fiatach ; these  are 
also  of  the  race  of  Eremon,  and  occupants  of  the  same  country 
of  Ulster  for  a long  time.  The  seventh  book,  to  the  race  of 
Eber , and  the  descendants  of  Lughaidh , tlie  son  of  Ith;  for 
Munster  is  the  original  country  of  both.  The  eighth  book,  to 
the  saints  of  Erinn.  The  ninth  and  last  book,  to  the  Fomo- 
rians,  the  Lochlanns,  and  tlie  Normans. 

“ As  to  the  arrangement  of  our  book — O reader ! if  you 
are  not  pleased  with  placing  the  younger  before  the  elder,  1 do 
not  deny  that  you  will  often  find  it  so  in  it,  from  Fenias  Far- 
saidh  down.  Behold  the  sons  of  Fenias  himself : that  Niul,  the 
younger,  has  been  from  the  beginning  spoken  of  with  pre- 
ference by  the  historians,  while  Naenbal , the  elder,  is  little 
spoken  of. 

“ Eremon,  too,  the  son  of  Milesius,  is  placed  in  it  before  the 
rest  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  who  were  older  than  him ; and 
there  is  no  computing  the  number  of  such  cases  contained  in  it, 
down  to  the  latter  families  which  we  have  at  this  day. 

“ See  how  the  historians  of  Munster  place  the  Mac  Carthys 
before  the  O'Sullivans,  who  are  their  seniors  in  descent,  and 
the  O’Briens  before  their  seniors  the  Mac  Mahons. 

“ Other  books  of  the  northern  half  of  Erinn,  as  well  as 
Doctor  Kcting,  place  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  liis  de- 
scendants, though  junior,  before  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  his 
seniors. 

“ See  how  Duach  Galach,  the  youngest  son  of  Brian,  took 
precedence  of  the  other  three-and-twenty  sons,  his  seniors. 

“ The  historians  of  the  Siol  Muiredhaigh , place  the  O’Conors 
(of  Connacht)  before  their  seniors. 

“ The  Ulidians  place  Mac  Aonghusa  (or  Magenis),  of  the 
race  of  Conall  Ceamach , before  tlie  descendants  of  Conor,  the 
king,  because  Conall’s  descendants  were  the  more  distinguished ; 
and  it  was  the  same  as  regarded  many  other  families,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  And  if  these  are  allowed  to 
be  proper,  why  not  I have  a right  to  follow  the  same  course  ? 

“ And  further,  should  any  one  suppose  that  this  is  an  ar- 
bitrary proceeding,  I can  assure  him  it  is  not;  and  that  very 
often  it  cannot  be  avoided,  where  the  descent  of  many  tribes 
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and  races  has  become  complicated ; so  that,  in  order  to  separate 
them,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  pass  over  the  senior,  and 
write  of  the  junior  first,  and  then  to  return  to  the  senior  again. 

“ Understand,  moreover,  O reader ! that  it  was  a law  in 
Erinn  to  raise  the  junior  sometimes  to  the  chicfship,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  senior,  as  the  following  Rule  of  Law,  taken  from 
the  Seanchus  Mor , and  from  the  Fenechas  in  common,  says: 
4 The  senior  to  the  tribe,  the  powerful  to  the  chicfship,  the  wise 
to  the  Church’.  That  is,  the  senior  person  of  the  tribe  is  to  be 
put  at  the  head  of  that  tribe  or  family,  alone ; the  man  who  has 
most  supporters  and  power,  if  he  be  equally  noble  with  his 
senior,  to  be  placed  in  the  chicfship  or  lordship ; and  the  wisest 
man  to  be  raised  to  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Church. 

44  However,  if*  the  senior  be  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful, 
or  if  there  be  no  junior  of  more  wealth  and  power  tnan  him, 
according  to  the  law,  then  he  takes  the  chicfship.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  same  as  what  has  been  already  said. 

44  There  is  a common  verse,  which  is  repeated,  to  prove  that 
it  is  lawful  that  an  eligible  junior  ought  to  be  elevated  to  the 
sovereignty,  in  preference  to  any  number  of  lus  seniors,  who 
were  deficient  in  the  lawful  requirements. 


4 Though  there  be  nine  in  the  line, 
Between  a good  son  and  the  sovereignty, 
It  is  the  right  and  proper  rule 
That  he  be  forthwith  inaugurated’. 


44  And  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  proper  that  the  junior  be 
elevated  to  the  sovereignty.  Why,  then,  if  one  should  choose  it, 
that  he  should  not  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of’  a book  ? And, 
besides,  it  would  be  an  unbecoming  arrangement  to  place  the 
most  important  of  the  guests  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  while  all 
the  rest,  even  though  they  were  his  elder  brothers,  were  placed 
at  the  head,  when  they  are  not  kings. 

“ See,  too,  how  the  ignoble  of  descent  are  now  placed  in  high 
positions  in  Erinn,  in  preference  to  the  nobles,  because  they 
possess  worldly  wealth,  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at  than 
the  above ; and  it  is  a far  greater  insult  to  the  native  nobles  of 
Erinn  than  any  arrangement  of  their  genealogies  which  we  may 
happen  to  make,  particularly  as  we  receive  no  remuneration 
from  any  one  of  them.  I pray  them,  therefore,  to  excuse  their 
devoted  servant  Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbisiyh". 


I have  stated,  in  a former  lecture,  that  the  autograph  of  Mac 
Firbisigh's  Book,  which  is  written  on  paper,  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  and  that  I made  a fac-simile  copy  of  it 
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for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  the  year  1830.  I have  only 
to  add,  as  before,  with  respect  to  the  other  books,  a calculation 
of  the  extent  of  the  Gzedhlic  text  of  this  book,  estimated,  as  before, 
in  reference  to  the  size  of  the  pages  of  O’Donovans  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  supposing  the  Irish  text  alone  were  printed 
at  full  length,  that  it  would  make  about  1300  pages. 


You  will  now,  I think,  be  able  to  comprehend  why  it  is  that 
I have  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  genealogical  tracts ; 
and  you,  perhaps,  already  feel  with  me  that  by  the  future  histo- 
rian these  great  records  will  not  be  found  less  valuable  than  any 
of  the  annals  themselves,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  they  supply 
a check  so  invaluable  in  the  comparison  of  historical  materials. 
The  last,  the  most  perfect,  and  the  greatest  of  these  works  is  Mac 
Firbis’s  vast  collection. 

Mac  Firbis  found  the  great  lines  and  general  ramifications  of 
the  Gacdhlic  genealogies,  already  brought  down,  in  the  Books  of 
Leinster,  Ballymote,  and  Lccan,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  These  he  continued  down  to  his  own  time,  from  a.d. 
1650  to  1666,  with  most  important  additions,  collected  evi- 
dently from  various  local  records  and  private  family  documents, 
as  well  as  from  the  State  Papers  in  the  public  offices  in  Dublin, 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  had  access,  probably  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  James  Ware. 

His  book  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  national  genealogical  com- 
pilation in  the  world ; and  when  we  remember  his  great  age  at 
the  time  of  its  compilation,  and  that  he  neither  received  nor  ex- 
pected reward  from  any  one, — that  he  wrote  his  book  (as  he 
himself  says),  simply  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  countrymen, 
the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  glory  of  God, — we  cannot 
but  feel  admiration  for  his  enthusiasm  and  piety,  and  venera- 
tion for  the  man  who  determined  to  close  his  life  by  bequeath- 
ing this  precious  legacy  to  his  native  land. 


LECTURE  XI. 


[Delivered  June  19,  I8A6.J 


Of  the  existing  pieces  of  detailed  History  in  the  Gaedhlic  Language.  The  History 
of  the  Origin  of  the  Boromean  Tribute.  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Danes  and  the  Gaedhils.  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond.  The  “ Book 
of  Munster".  Of  the  Historic  Tales  appointed  to  be  recited  by  the  Poets  and 
Ollamhs.  Of  the  legal  education  of  the  Ollamh.  Tiie  Historic  Tales, 
with  Examples.  1.  Of  the  Catha , or  Battles.  The  “ Battle  of  Mayh  Tui- 
readh".  The  “ Battle  of  Mdgh  Tuireadh  of  the  Fomorians”. 

In  the  previous  part  of  this  course,  we  have  already  disposed  of 
the  senes  of  the  Annals,  the  foundation  of  our  yet  unwritten 
history.  You  have  also  heard  something  of  the  general  contents 
of  the  great  books  of  Gaedhlic  manuscripts  still  preserved,  and 
I have  endeavoured  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these 
great  remains  of  our  ancient  literature.  Before  I proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  compositions  I have  termed  Historic 
Tales,  in  which  so  vast  a body  of  information  is  to  he  found  as 
to  the  details  of  isolated  occurrences,  and  the  life  and  exploits 
of  particular  historic  personages,  I have  still  to  introduce  to 
your  notice  a few  works  of  a yet  more  important  character. 

When  I explained  to  you  the  nature  of  the  meagre  entries  of 
which  the  eanier  Annals  for  the  most  part  consist,  I told  you 
that  the  intention  of  their  compilers  was  confined  to  a record  of 
mere  dates  of  the  more  remarkable  historical  events,  and  of  the 
succession  and  deaths  of  the  Chiefs,  Kings,  Bishops,  and  Saints. 
They  omitted  the  details  of  the  events  thus  recorded,  and  of  the 
lives  of  the  sages  and  rulers  of  Erinn  in  these  general  annals, 
because  such  details  formed  the  subject  of  compositions  of  an- 
other kind.  There  were  many  extensive  local  histories  regu- 
larly kept,  and  many  enlarged  accounts  of  important  historical 
events,  which  filled  up  what  was  wanted  in  the  general  annals. 
Of  those  systematic  historical  compositions,  embracing  accounts 
of  events  extending  over  a considerable  number  of  years  or  ge- 
nerations, many  are  known  to  have  existed,  but  a few  only  have 
come  down  to  us.  These  few  are,  however,  tracts  so  much 
larger  in  extent,  and  so  much  more  ambitious  in  their  aim,  than 
the  pieces  I have  classed  under  the  name  of  Historic  Tales,  that 
they  demand  our  notice  in  somewhat  greater  detail.  And  as 
they  rank  in  importance  next  to  the  Annals  and  the  great  Books 
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xi^  of  Genealogy  themselves,  it  is  to  these  pieces  that  I have  now 
w to  direct  your  attention.  These  larger  tracts,  then,  of  which  I 

existing  oi«i  am  about  to  speak,  are  those  which  may  be  distinguished  from 
{Srtelun  the  the  smaller  pieces,  recording  only  isolated  events,  exploits,  and 
finSiago  battles,  in  so  far  as  they  form  connected  narratives  of  the  history 
of  the  whote  country,  or  of  some  large  portion  of  it,  throughout 
a series  of  years.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  complete 
pieces  of  history  so  far  as  they  go,  and  were,  no  doubt,  intended 
to  form  a portion  of  the  full  and  complete  history  of  the  country, 
of  which  the  Annals  embrace  but  the  meagre  outline. 


The  History 
of  the  Oh- 
igir  OK  THK 
BoitOMK.lK 

Tribute. 


The  first  of  this  class  of  pieces  to  which  I shall  call  your  at- 
tention, is  one  covering  a considerable  space  of  time,  and  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  within  the  acknowledged  historic  period.  It  is 
the  remarkable  history  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Boromean  Tribute,  so  long  the  source  of  such  fierce  in- 
ternal warfare  among  the  princes  of  Erinn;  and  which  details 
the  chief  contests,  battles,  and  social  broils  to  wliich  that  tribute 
gave  rise,  from  the  period  of  its  imposition  in  the  first  century, 
to  its  final  remission  in  the  seventh. 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  the  mere  rent-payers 
and  unprivileged  classes  of  Erinn,  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  (a  word 
incorrectly  Anglicised  “ Attacots”),  rose  up  against  their  lords, 
and  by  a sudden  rebellion  succeeded  in  overthrowing  their  power, 
and  even  in  destroying  the  chief  part  of  the  nobility,  together 
with  the  monarch  Fiaclia , in  whose  stead  they  placed  their  own 
leader,  Cairbrb  Cinn-Cait  [Carbry  Cat-head],  on  the  throne. 
CairbrS  reigned  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elim  Mac 
Conrach , one  of  the  Rudrician  race.  This  Elim  reigned  over 
Erinn  for  twenty  years,  after  which  he  was  at  last  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Acaill  (a  place  now  known  as  the  hill  of  Skreen,  near 
Tara)  by  Tuathal  Teaehtmar,  son  of  the  former  or  legitimate 
monarch  Fiaclia.  Tuathal  assumed  the  sovereignty  with  the 
hearty  good  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  were  tired 
out  by  the  inability  of  the  usurping  ruler  to  govern  the  nation 
in  peace  and  order.  He  immediately  set  about  consolidating  his 
power,  by  reducing  to  obedience  all  such  chiefs  as  remained  still 
favourable  to  the  revolutionary  cause;  and,  haring  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  this  work,  lie  formally  received  at  last 
the  solemn  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  sat  down  in  full  power 
and  honour  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  at  Tara. 

Tuathal  had,  at  this  time,  two  beautiful  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, named  Fithir  and  Dairine.  Eochaidh  Aincheann , the  king 
of  Leinster,  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the  younger 
daughter  Fairing  and,  after  their  nuptials,  carried  her  home  to 
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his  palace  at  Naas,  in  Leinster.  Some  time  afterwards  his  peo-  lf.ct.  xi. 
pie  persuaded  him  that  he  had  made  a bad  selection,  and  that  Jhe  Hlstory 
the  elder  was  the  better  of  the  two  sisters,  upon  which  Eochaidh  ofti»c  un- 
resolved by  a stratagem  to  obtain  the  other  daughter  too.  For  BOUOMIAN 
this  purpose,  he  shut  up  his  young  queen  in  a secret  chamber  of  Tkibi;tk- 
his  palace,  at  the  same  time  giving  out  that  she  was  dead ; afler 
which  he  repaired  to  Tara,  told  the  monarch  Tuathal  that 
Dairine  was  dead,  and  expressed  his  great  anxiety  to  continue 
the  alliance  by  espousing  the  other  daughter.  To  this  Tuathal 
gave  his  consent,  and  Eochaidh  returned  again  to  his  own  court 
with  a new  bride. 

After  some  time  the  injured  lady,  Dairint,  contrived  to 
make  her  escape  from  her  confinement,  and  quite  unexpectedly 
made  her  appearance  in  the  presence  of  her  faithless  husband 
and  his  new  wife.  The  deceived  sister,  on  seeing  her  alive 
and  well,  for  the  first  time  knew  how  falsely  both  had  been 
dealt  with,  and,  struck  with  horror,  disgust,  and  shame,  fell 
dead  on  the  spot.  Dairine  was  no  less  affected  by  the  treachery 
of  her  husband  and  the  death  of  her  sister ; she  returned  to  her 
solitary  chamber,  and  in  a short  time  died  of  a broken  heart. 

The  monarch  Tuathal  having  heard  of  the  insult  put  upon 
his  two  daughters,  and  their  untimely  death,  forthwith  raised  a 
powerful  force,  marched  into  Leinster,  burned  and  ravaged  the 
whole  province  to  its  uttermost  boundaries,  and  then  compelled 
the  king  and  his  people  to  bind  themselves  and  their  descendants 
for  ever  to  the  payment  of  a triennial  tribute  to  the  monarch 
of  Erinn.  This  tribute  he  fixed  to  consist  of  five  thousand 
ounces  of  silver,  five  thousand  cloaks,  five  thousand  fat  cows, 
five  thousand  fat  hogs,  five  thousand  fat  wethers,  and  five  thou- 
sand large  vessels  of  brass  or  bronze. 

This  was  what  was  called  the  “ Boromean  Tribute”;  as  it 
was  named  from  the  great  number  of  cows  paid  in  it, — ho  being 
the  Graedhlic  for  a cow. 

The  levying  of  this  degrading  and  oppressive  tribute  by  the 
successive  monarchs  of  Erinn,  was  the  cause  of  periodical  san- 
guinary conflicts,  from  Tuathal’s  time  down  to  the  reign  of 
rtnnachta  the  Festive,  who,  about  the  year  680,  abolished  it, 
at  the  persuasion  of  St.  Moling  of  Tigh  Moling  (now  St.  Mul- 
len’s, in  the  county  of  Carlow),  though  against  the  will  of  St. 
Adamnan,  who  was  then  the  friend  and  confessor  of  the  mo- 
narch. The  tribute  was,  however,  revived  and  again  levied  by 
Brian,  the  son  of  Cinneidigh,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  as  a punishment  for  the  adherence  of  Leinster  to  the 
Danish  cause:  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  he  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Boroimhe. 
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Of  the  tract  devoted  to  the  history  of  this  tribute  we  have  a 
most  valuable  copy  in  the  Book  of  JLecain , in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy ; but  we  have  a still  more  valuable  copy, 
because  much  older,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a manuscript  of 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  most  important  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  History  of 
the  Boromean  Tribute,  because  by  far  the  most  detailed,  is  the 
battle  of  Dun  Bolg , near  Bealach  Conglais  [now  Baltinglass], 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  This  battle  was  fought  in  the 
year  594,  between  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  Aedh  [Hugh],  the 
son  of  A inmire,  and  the  celebrated  Bran  Duoh,  King  of 
Leinster,  in  which  the  monarch  was  slain,  and  his  forces 
routed  and  slaughtered. 

The  next  great  epoch  of  our  history  has  been  described  in 
another  similar  piece.  I allude  to  that  long  period,  extending 
over  more  than  two  hundred  years,  during  which  the  Danish 
and  other  Scandinavian  hordes  continued  to  pour  an  almost  in- 
cessant stream  of  death  and  destruction  on  the  country.  Of  the 
history  of  this  dreadful  warfare  we  have  a very  ample  account, 
preserved  in  various  contemporary  poems  and  minor  pieces  of 
prose ; but  the  most  valuable,  because  the  most  complete  and 
detailed,  account  of  it  remaining,  is  that  contained  in  the  tract 
specially  compiled  under  the  name  of  Cogadh  Gall  re  Gaedhil , 
or  the  Wars  of  the  Danes  with  tiie  Gaedhils. 

Of  this  tract  I had  the  good  fortune  some  sixteen  years  ago 
to  discover  an  ancient,  but  much  soiled  and  imperfect  copy,  m 
the  library  of  Trinity  College;  and  this  manuscript,  with  the 
permission  of  the  College  Board,  I cleaned  and  copied.  On  the 
discovery  of  the  Brussels  Collection  of  Irish  MSS.  in  1840,  it 
was  found  to  contain  a perfect  copy  of  this  tract,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  friar  Michael  O'Clery.  This  book  was  borrowed 
by  Dr.  Todd  in  1852,  and  I made  a fair  transcript  of  it  for  the 
College  library,  thus  securing  to  an  Irish  institution,  where  it 
might  be  easily  consulted,  a full  and  perfect  copy.  The  ancient 
fragment  must  be  nearly  as  old  as  the  chief  events  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  or  the  time  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf ; and,  as  the  O'Clery  manuscript  was  not  made  out  from  this, 
we  have  the  advantage  of  two  independent  copies  of  authority  so 
far ; and  this,  I need  not  tell  you,  is  no  small  advantage  in  the 
case  of  documents  which  must  have  passed  through  so  many 
successive  transcriptions  in  successive  ages,  as  most  of  our  cele- 
brated pieces  have  done. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  the  original  composition  of  the  tract,  and 
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of  its  authenticity,  we  have  most  important  evidence  in  the 
fact,  that  a fragment  (unfortunately  the  first  folio  only)  remains 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  The  existence  of  this  fragment  is  of 
double  importance.  Firstly,  because  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
having  been  compiled  between  the  years  1120  and  1150,  at  a 
time  that  men  were  living  whose  grandfathers  remembered  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  this  tract  must  have  been  at  that  period  re- 
cognized as  an  authentic  and  veritable  narrative,  and  exten- 
sively known,  else  it  could  scarcely  find  a place  in  such  a com- 
pilation. And  secondly,  the  fact  of  this  tract  containing  a great 
amount  of  detail,  of  what  must  have  been  at  this  period  very 
distasteful  to  the  Leinster  men,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe 
that  neither  exaggeration  nor  falsehood  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  form  part  of  so  great  a provincial  compilation. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  arguing  in  the  absence  of  the  now  lost 
copy ; but  any  one  acquainted  with  our  ancient  books,  will  be 
struck  with  the  remarkable  agreement  which  characterizes  the 
record  of  the  same  events  in  books  of  different  and  often  hostile 
provinces,  even  when  the  writer  is  recording  the  defeat,  and 
perhaps  disgrace,  of  the  people  of  his  own  territory  or  province. 

This  book  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  as  one  of  the  series 
of  Chronicles  on  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under 
the  supcrintendancc  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  England.  It 
is  to  be  edited,  with  a Translation,  Notes,  and  Introduction,  bv 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D. 

The  next  great  piece  of  history  that  I have  to  call  your  attention 
to,  in  continuation  of  the  historical  chain,  is  one  which,  though 
but  of  local  name  and  importance,  still  must  have  had  (as  indeed 
it  is  well  known  to  have  had)  a considerable  influence  in  stimu- 
lating the  fierce  opposition  which  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders 
met  with,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  for  near  two  hundred 
years  after  their  first  disastrous  descent  upon  this  country. 

The  tract  I allude  to  is  commonly  called  the  Wars  of  Tho- 
mond;  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  is,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
better  known  by  name  than  by  examination.  It  was  compiled 
in  the  year  1459,  by  John,  the  son  of  Rory  Mac  Craith , a 
member  of  a learned  family  of  that  name,  which  gave  many  poets 
and  historians  to  the  Dalcassian  families  ofClare,and  many  learned 
ecclesiastics  to  the  Catholic  Church, — down  to  the  time  of  the 
wretched  Maelmuire  [or  Miler]  Mac  Grath,  who,  from  being  a 
pious  friar  of  the  Franciscan  order,  became  (after  some  smaller 
preferments)  the  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  at  the 
close  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  It  professes  to  have  been  com- 
piled from  various  documents  belonging  to  the  families  of  men 
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lect.  xi.  who  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  stirring  scenes  of 
~ ~ which  it  is  the  record. 

The  History  rp]ie  following  is  the  explanatory  title-page,  prefixed  to  a 
th'om on d.  fine  paper  copy  of  this  valuable  tract,  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Dublin  University: — 

“ Here  is  a copy  of  that  pome  historical  book,  which  the 
learned  call  Cathreirn  ThoirdJiealbhaigh  [the  Wars  ofTurlogh], 
in  which  is  set  forth  every  renowned  deed  that  happened  in 
Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
or  nearly  from  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Erinn  to  the 
death  of  De  Clare;  first  written  by  John,  the  son  of  Rory  Mac 
Grath,  the  chief  historian  to  the  noble  descendants  of  Cas  [the 
Dalcassiaus],  in  the  year  1459,  as  appears  at  the  nineteenth 
folio  of  the  same  very  old  book,  which  may  be  seen  at  this  day ; 
and  now  newly  written  by  Andrew  Mac  Curtin  for  the  use  of 
Tadhg , son  of  John,  son  of  Mahon,  son  of  Donnoch,  son  of 
Tadhg  Og,  son  of  Tadhg , son  of  Donnoch,  son  of  Rory,  son  of 
Mahon,  son  of  John,  son  of  Domhnall  Bulloch,  son  of  Mahon  the 
Blind,  son  of  Maccon,  son  of  Cumeadha , son  of  Maccon,  son  of 
Lochlainn , son  of  Cumeadha  Mdr  Mac  Namara  of  Ranna. 
a.d.  1721”. 

The  transcriber  of  this  copy,  Andrew  Mac  Curtin,  of  Ennis- 
timon,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  Irish  scholar  of  his  day ; and  a transcript  from  his 
accurate  hand  may  be  received  with  confidence,  and  looked 
upon,  for  all  historical  purposes,  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
original.  The  Mac  Namara,  for  whom  the  transcript  was  made, 
represented,  in  the  direct  line,  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  Clann 
Cuilcin , in  Clare ; and  well  might  he  be  anxious  to  preserve  in 
his  family  a correct  copy  of  this  historical  piece,  because  the  Mac 
Namaras,  his  ancestors,  were  the  most  numerous,  the  most 
important,  and,  if  possible,  the  most  valiant  of  the  proud  and 
powerful  Dalcassian  Claims  who  took  part  in  the  fearful  internal 
warfare  recorded  in  it. 

The  tract  opens  with  the  death  of  the  brave  Domknall  Mdr 
O’Brien,  the  last  king  of  Munster,  in  the  year  1194,  and  the 
elevation  of  his  son,  Donoch,  (or  Dontichadh)  Cairbrech  O’Brien 
to  his  place, — but  as  chief  of  the  Dalcais  only  (not  as  King  of 
Munster),  with  the  title  of  The  O’Brien.  The  incidents  of  this 
prince’s  reign  are  passed  over  lightly,  to  his  death,  in  the  year 
1242.  Donnoch  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  Conor,  who  erected 
the  monastery  of  Corcomroc,  in  wnich  his  tomb  and  effigy  may 
be  seen  at  this  day.  This  Conor  had  two  sons,  Tadhg  and  Brian 
Ruadh  O’Brien,  of  whom  I shall  presently  speak. 

The  Anglo-Norman  power  which  came  into  the  country  in 
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tlie  year  1172,  had  constantly  gained  ground,  generation  after 
generation,  as  you  are  of  course  aware,  in  consequence  chiefly 
of  the  mutual  jealousies  and  isolated  opposition  of  the  individual 
chiefs  and  claims  among  the  Gaedliils.  At  last  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  country,  the  races  of  the  north  and  the  south,  re- 
solved to  take  counsel,  and  select  some  brave  man  of  either  of  the 
ancient  royal  houses  to  be  elevated  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
whole  nation,  in  order  that  its  power  and  efficiency  might  be  the 
more  effectually  concentrated  and  brought  into  action  against 
the  common  enemy.  To  this  end,  then,  a convention  was  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  between  Brian  O’Neill,  the  greatest  leader 
of  the  north  at  this  time,  and  Tadhg , the  son  of  Conor  O’Brien, 
— at  Caeluisge  [Narrow  Water],  on  Loch  Erne  (near  the  present 
Castle  Calwell).  O’Neill  came  attended  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
north  and  a numerous  force  of  aimed  men.  O’Brien,  though  in 
his  father’s  lifetime,  went  thither,  at  the  head  of  the  Munster 
and  Connacht  chiefs,  and  a large  body  of  men  in  arms.  The 
great  chiefs  came  face  to  face  at  either  Bank  of  the  Narrow 
Water,  but  tlicir  old  destiny  accompanied  them,  and  each  came 
to  the  convention  fully  determined  that  himself’ alone  should  be 
the  chosen  leader  and  king  of  Erinn.  The  convention  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  a failure ; and  the  respective  parties 
returned  home  more  divided,  more  jealous,  and  less  powerful 
than  ever  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  their  country,  and 
to  crush,  as  united  they  might  easily  have  done,  that  crafty, 
unscrupulous,  and  treacherous  foe,  which  contrived  then  and  for 
centuries  after  to  rule  over  the  clanns  of  Erinn,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  those  dissensions  among  them  which  the  stranger 
always  found  means  but  too  readily  to  foment  and  to  perpetuate. 

This  convention  or  meeting  of  O’Brien  and  O'Neill  took 

Slace  in  the  year  1258,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
lasters;  and  in  the  year  after,  that  is  in  1259,  Tadhg  O'Brien 
died.  In  the  year  after  that  again,  that  is,  in  1260,  Brian 
O'Neill  himself  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Down  Patrick,  by 
John  de  Courcy  and  his  followers. 

The  premature  death  of  Tadhg  O'Brien  so  preyed  on  his 
father,  that  for  a considerable  time  he  forgot  altogether  the 
duties  of  his  position  and  the  general  interests  of  his  people. 
This  state  of  supineness  encouraged  some  of  his  subordinate 
chiefs  to  withhold  from  him  his  lawful  tributes. 

Among  these  insubordinates  was  the  OLochlainn  of  Burren, 
whose  contumacy  at  length  roused  the  old  chief  to  action ; and 
in  the  year  1267  he  marched  into  O' Lochlainri s country,  as  far 
as  the  wood  of  Siubhdaineach,  in  the  north-west  part  of’  Burren. 
Here  the  chief  was  met  by  the  O' Lochlainns  and  their  adhe- 
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rents,  and  a battle  ensued,  in  which  O’Brien  was  killed  and  his 
army  routed:  and  hence  he  has  been  ever  since  known  in  his- 
tory as  Conchubhar  na  SiubhdainS,  or  Conor  of  Siubhdaineacli. 

Tadhg  O’Brien,  the  elder  son  of  Conor,  left  two  sons,  Turloch 
and  Donoch ; and  according  to  the  law  of  succession  among  the 
clanns,  Torlocli,  though  still  in  his  minority,  should  succeed  to 
the  chieftaincy  and  to  the  title  of  O’Brien.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  wrongfully  anticipated  by  his  father’s  brother  Brian 
Ruadh , who  had  himself  proclaimed  chief,  and  without  any 
opposition.  This  Brian  Ruadh  continued  to  rule  for  nine 
years,  until  the  young  Torlocli  came  to  full  age ; when,  backed 
by  his  relatives  the  MacNamaras,  and  his  fosterers  the  O’Deas, 
he  marched  with  a great  force  against  his  uncle,  who,  sooner 
than  risk  a battle,  fled  with  his  immediate  family  and  adherents, 
taking  with  him  all  his  property,  eastwards  into  North  Tip- 
perary, and  left  young  Torlocli  in  full  possession  of  his  ancestral 
rule  and  dignity. 

Brian  Ruadh , however,  could  not  quietly  submit  to  his  loss 
and  disgrace,  and,  taking  counsel  with  his  adherents,  they 
decided  on  his  seeking  the  aid  of  the  national  enemy,  to  rein- 
state him  in  his  lost  chieftainship.  For  this  purpose  Brian 
Ruadh  and  his  son  Donoch  proceeded  to  Cork,  to  Thomas  de 
Clare,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  then  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Anglo-Norman  forces  of  Munster,  and  sought  his  assistance,  offer- 
ing nim  an  ample  remuneration  for  his  services.  They  offered  him 
all  the  land  lying  between  the  city  of  Limerick  and  the  town 
of  Ardsallas,  in  Clare.  De  Clare  gladly  accepted  those  terms, 
and  both  parties  met  by  agreement  at  Limerick,  from  which 
they  marched  into  Clare ; where,  before  any  successful  opposition 
could  be  offered  them,  the  castle  of  Bunratty  was  built  and 
fortified  by  the  Norman  leader. 

A short  time  afterwards,  however  (in  the  year  1277),  De 
Clare  put  the  unfortunate  Brian  Ruadh  to  death ; having  had 
him  drawn  between  horses  and  tom  limb  from  limb,  notwith- 
standing that  the  fidelity  of  their  mutual  alliance  had  been 
ratified  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  on  all  the  ancient  relics  of 
Munster.  And  it  was  then  indeed  that  the  great  wars  of 
Thomond  commenced  in  earnest ; for,  notwithstanding  the 
treacherous  death  of  their  father,  the  infatuated  sons  of  Brian 
Ruadh  still  adhered  to  De  Clare,  and  the  warfare  was  kept  up 
with  varying  success  till  the  year  1318,  when  Robert  de  Clare 
and  his  son  were  at  last  killed,  in  the  battle  of  Disert  O'Dea. 
After  this  the  party  of  Brian  Ruadh  were  compelled  to  fly  once 
more  over  the  Shannon  into  Ara,  in  Tipperary,  where  their 
descendants  have  ever  since  remained  under  the  clann  designa- 
tion of  the  O’Briens  of  Ara. 
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The  brave  Dalcassians  having  thus  rid  themselves  both  of  lect  xi. 
domestic  and  foreign  usurpation,  preserved  their  country,  their  The  Hlat0Iy 
independence,  and  their  native  laws  and  institutions,  down  to  of  the 
the  year  1542,  when  Murroch,  the  son  of  Turloch,  made  sub-  Lomond. 
mission  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  abandoned  the  ancient  and  glorious 
title  of  the  O’Brien,  and  disgraced  his  lineage  by  accepting  a 
patent  of  his  territory  from  an  English  king,  with  the  English 
title  of  Earl  of  Thomond. 

As  illustrative  of  local  topographical  and  family  history,  this 
tract  stands  unrivalled.  There  is  not  an  ancient  chieftaincy  in 
Clare  that  cannot  be  defined,  and  that  has  not  been  defmed 
by  its  aid ; nor  a family  of  any  note  in  that  part  of  Ireland, 
whose  position  and  power  at  the  time  is  not  recorded  in  it. 

Among  these  families  may  be  foimd — the  O’Briens,  the  Mac- 
Namaras,  the  MaeMahons,  the  O’Quinns,  the  O’Deas,  the 
O'Griffys  (or  Griffins),  the  O'Hchirs,  the  O’Grady s,  the  Mac 
Gormans,  the  O’Conors  of  Corcomroe,  the  O’Lochlainns  of 
Burren,  the  O’Seasnans  (or  Sextons),  the  O Comkraidhh  (or 
Currys),  the  O’Kennedys,  the  OTIogans,  etc.,  etc. 

The  style  of  the  composition  of  this  tract  is  extremely  redun- 
dant, abounding  in  adjectives  of  indefinable  difference ; never- 
theless, it  possesses  a power  and  vigour  of  description  and  nar- 
ration wlucli,  independently  of  the  exciting  incidents,  will 
amply  compensate  the  reader’s  study. 

There  are  several  copies  of  this  tract  extant  in  paper,  the 
best  of  which  known  to  me  is  Mac  Curtin’s,  in  Trinity  College 
library ; but  there  is  a large  fragment  of  it  in  vellum  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  written  in  a most  beautiful, 
but  unknown  hand,  in  the  year  1509. 

The  text  of  this  tract  would  make  about  300  pages  of  the 
text  of  O’Donovan’s  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 


The  last  piece  of  this  class  of  historical  composition  which  I 
shall  bring  under  your  notice,  before  proceeding  to  give  some 
account  of  the  Historic  Tales,  is  the  “ Book  of  Munster”, — an 
important  collection  of  provincial  history,  and  to  a considerable 
extent  of  the  history  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Book  of  Munster  is  an  independent  compilation,  but 
of  uncertain  date,  as  we  happen  to  have  no  ancient  copy  of  it ; 
but  as  its  leading  points  arc  to  be  foimd  in  the  Books  of  Lein- 
ster, Ballymote,  and  Lecain,  we  may  believe  that  they  must 
have  taken  their  abstracts  from  this  ancient  book  in  its  original 
form.  There  are  two  copies  of  it  on  paper  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  both  made  at  tne  beginning  ot  the  last  century,  but 
neither  of  them  giving  us  any  account  of  the  originals  from 
which  they  were  transcribed. 
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The  book  (as  is  usual  in  all  the  very  ancient  independent 
compilations  of  this  kind)  begins  with  a record  of  the  creation 
(taken,  of  course,  from  the  Book  of  Genesis),  and  this  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  down  the  pedigrees  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  and  particularly  of  Japhet,  from  whom  the  Milesians  of 
Erinn  descend. 

The  history  of  the  Ebereans,  or  southern  branch  of  the  Mile- 
sian line,  is  tnen  carried  down  from  Eber  to  Brian  Boroimhe 
and  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf. 

The  line  of  succession  of  the  kings  and  great  chiefs  of  Mun- 
ster may  be  easily  collected  from  the  great  books  which  I have 
before  mentioned ; but  in  this  particular  “ Book  of  Munster” 
there  is  a mass  of  details  relative  to  the  various  disputes  and 
contentions  for  this  succession  (between  rival  local  aspirants, 
as  well  as  between  north  and  south  Munster,  or  the  Dal- 
cassian  and  Eugenian  lines),  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work 
that  I am  acquainted  with. 

Space  will  not,  however,  here  allow  me  to  enter  into  a 
minute  analysis  of  this  important  tract ; but  I may  particularly 
call  your  attention  to  the  detailed  account  it  contains  of  the 
contests  and  circumstances  attending  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Munster  of  Cathal  Mac  FinguinS , about  the  year 
720;  of  Feilim  Mac  Crimthainn , about  824;  of  Cormac  Mac 
Cullinan,  about  885;  of  Ceallachain  of  Cashel,  about  934;  and 
of  Brian  Boroimht,  about  97(5 ; all  of  which  are  full  of  historic 
interest,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  are  founded  upon  indisputable 
facts  not  elsewhere  minutely  or  satisfactorily  recorded. 

The  Book  of  Munster,  including  the  pedigrees  of  the  leading 
Munster  families,  consists  of  2G0  pages  folio,  on  paper,  equal  to 
400  pa«*es  of  the  Four  Masters.  I believe  there  is  a vellum 
copy  of  it  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore  at  Rome. 

In  the  very  short  account  I have  thus  given  you  of  the  larger 
historical  tracts,  which  supply,  for  those  portions  of  our  history 
which  they  describe,  the  cliief  details  passed  over  in  the  mere 
Annals,  I have  only  endeavoured  to  make  you  aware  of  the 
scope  of  this  class  of  works,  without  enlarging  on  their  special 
importance  to  the  future  historian  of  the  country,  who  will  find 
in  them  so  much  of  continuous  narrative  nearly  made  to  his 
hand.  A little  consideration  will  indeed  suggest  to  you  how 
much  I could  have  offered  on  this  subject.  I pass,  therefore, 
without  more  delay  to  the  consideration  of  a department  of  our 
literature,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  extent,  and  hardly 
the  least  in  importance,  among  the  materials  for  the  elucidation 
of  our  ancient  history,  but  which  I find  I must,  for  the  proper 
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understanding  of  it,  introduce  to  your  notice  here  by  some  ob-  lect.  xi. 
servations  of  an  introductory  character.  I allude  to  those  je 
shorter  pieces,  which  we  may  call  the  Historic  Tales,  and  historic 
which  consist  of  detailed  accounts  of  isolated  exploits  and  inci-  T vLEa- 
dents,  strictly  historical  in  the  main,  but  recited  often  with  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  poetical  or  imaginative  accompani- 
ment of  style. 

Of  these  compositions,  a very  large  number  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  wrhen,  by  careful  collation,  and  by  the  judicious  ap- 
plication to  them  of  an  enlightened  criticism,  the  true  facts  of 
history  with  which  they  abound  shall  be  collected,  the  future 
historian  will  find  himself  at  no  loss  for  materials  of  the  most 
valuable  kind. 

I do  not  purpose  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  authority  of  these  tracts.  Many  of  them  con- 
sist entirely  of  pure  history;  many  others  contain  recitals  of 
indubitable  historic  facts  in  great  detail,  but  mixed  with  minor 
incidents  of  an  imaginative  character.  That  they  are  all  true 
in  the  main,  I have  myself  no  doubt  whatever ; but  the  investi- 
gation of  their  claims  to  respect  in  this  regard  would  lead  me  at 
present  too  far  from  the  prescribed  track  of  an  introductory 
course.  I shall,  therefore,  only  open  to  you  shortly  the  circum- 
stances under  which  tales  of  this  kind  were  composed,  and  the 
general  character  and  profession  of  their  authors;  and  I shall 
refer  you  to  a few  examples  of  the  recognition  of  their  authority 
by  some  of  our  earliest,  most  careful,  and  authentic  writers.  I 
shall  then  at  once  proceed  to  describe  to  you  the  contents  and 
plan  of  a few  of  these  compositions,  which  may  be  taken  as 
specimens  of  the  remainder  of  them  in  each  department. 

I have  already  shown  you  in  a former  Lecture,  that  under  the  JJjJ 
ancient  laws  of  Erinn  an  obligation  was  imposed  upon  certain  ““ 

high  officers  to  make  and  preserve  regular  records  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

The  duty  of  the  Ollamhs  was,  however,  a good  deal  more 
extensive  than  this,  for  they  were  bound  by  the  same  laws  to 
make  themselves  perfect  masters  of  that  history  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  to  teach  it  to  the  people  by  public  recitals ; as  well  as 
to  be  the  legal  referees  upon  all  subjects  in  dispute  concerning 
history  and  the  genealogies  (and  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  property  of  individuals  intimately 
depended  on  the  accuracy  of  that  history  and  of  those  genea- 
logies). The  laws  provided  strictly  for  the  education  of  the 
Ollamh  (and  no  one  could  act  as  a Brehon  or  Judge  that  had 
not  attained  the  degree  of  an  Ollamh ),  and  they  conferred  upon 
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him  valuable  endowments  and  most  important  privileges,  all 
which  he  forfeited  for  life,  as  I had  occasion  before  to  observe 
to  you,  if  he  became  guilty  of  falsifying  the  history  of  any  fact 
or  the  genealogy  of  any  family. 

The  education  of  the  Ollamh  was  long  and  minute.  It  ex- 
tended over  a space  of  twelve  years  “ of  hard  work”,  as  the 
early  books  say,  and  in  the  course  of  these  twelve  years  certain 
regular  courses  were  completed,  each  of  which  gave  the  stu- 
dent an  additional  degree,  as  a File,  or  Poet,  with  corres- 
ponding title,  rank,  and  privileges. 

In  the  Book  of  Lecain  (fol.  168)  there  is  an  ancient  tract, 
describing  the  laws  upon  this  subject,  and  referring,  with  quo- 
tations, to  the  body  of  the  Brethibh  Nimhedh , or  “ Brehon  Laws”. 
According  to  tliis  authority,  the  perfect  Poet  or  Ollamh  should 
know  and  practise  the  Teinim  Laeglia , the  Imas  Forosnadh , 
and  the  Dichedal  do  chennaibh.  The  first  appears  to  have  been 
a peculiar  druidical  verse,  or  incantation,  believed  to  confer  upon 
the  druid  or  poet  the  power  of  understanding  everything  that  it 
was  proper  for  him  to  say  or  speak  of.  The  second  is  explained 
or  translated,  “ the  illumination  of  much  knowledge,  as  from 
the  teacher  to  the  pupil”,  that  is,  that  he  should  be  able  to  ex- 
plain and  teach  the  four  divisions  of  poetry  or  philosophy,  “ and 
each  division  of  them”,  continues  the  authority  quoted,  “ i9  the 
chief  teaching  of  three  years  of  hard  work”.  The  third  qualifi- 
cation, or  Dichedal , is  explained,  “ that  he  begins  at  once  the 
head  of  his  poem”,  in  short,  to  improvise  extempore  in  correct 
verse.  “ To  the  Ollamh ”,  says  the  ancient  authority  quoted  in 
this  passage  in  the  Book  of  Lecain , “ belong  synchronisms,  to- 
gether with  the  laegha  laidhibh , or  illuminating  poems  [incan- 
tations], and  to  him  belong  the  pedigrees  and  the  etymologies 
of  names,  that  is,  he  has  the  pedigrees  of  the  men  of  Erinn 
with  certainty,  and  the  branching  off  of  their  various  relation- 
ships”. Lastly,  “ Here  are  the  four  divisions  of  the  knowledge  of 
poetry  (or  pliilosophy)”,  says  the  tract  I have  referred  to ; “ ge- 
nealogies, synchronisms,  and  the  reciting  of  (historic)  talcs  form 
the  first  division ; knowledge  of  the  seven  kinds  of  verse,  and 
how  to  measure  them  by  letters  and  syllables,  form  another  of 
them;  judgment  of  the  seven  kinds  of  poetry,  another  of  them ; 
lastly,  j Dichedal  [or  improvisation],  that  is,  to  contemplate  and 
recite  the  verses  without  ever  thinking  of  them  before”. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Ollamh  was  bound  (and  even  from 
the  very  first  course  of  his  professional  studies),  among  other 
duties,  to  have  the  Historic  Stories ; and  these  are  classed  with 
the  genealogies  and  synchronisms  of  history,  in  which  he  was 
to  preserve  the  truth  of  history  pure  and  unbroken  to  sue- 
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ceeding  generations.  According  to  several  of  the  most  ancient 
authorities,  the  Ollamh , or  perfect  Doctor,  was  bound  to  have 
(for  recital  at  the  public  feasts  and  assemblies)  at  least  Seven 
Fifties  of  these  Historic  narratives ; and  there  appear  to  luive 
been  various  degrees  in  the  ranks  of  the  poets,  as  they  pro- 
gressed in  education  towards  the  final  degree,  each  of  which 
was  bound  to  be  supplied  with  at  least  a certain  number.  Thus 
the  Anroth , next  in  rank  to  an  Ollamh , should  have  half  the 
number  of  an  Ollamh;  the  Cli,  one- third  the  number,  according 
to  some  authorities,  and  eighty  according  to  others ; and  so  on 
down  to  the  Fochlog , who  should  have  thirty,  and  the  Di'iseg 
(the  lowest  of  all),  who  should  have  twenty  of  these  tales. 

To  each  of  these  classes,  as  I have  observed,  proportionate 
emoluments  and  privileges  were  secured  by  law. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  the  compositions  I have  already 
called  the  Historic  Tales,  were  composed  for  a much  graver 
purpose  than  that  of  mere  amusement ; and  when  the  nature  of 
the  profession  of  the  Ollamh , the  Poet,  the  Historical  Teacher, 
is  considered,  as  well  as  the  laws  by  which  it  was  regulated,  it 
will  not  seem  surprising  that  the  poems  and  tales  in  which 
these  officers  preserved  the  special  facts  and  details  of  history, 
should  have  been  regarded  at  all  times  as  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rity. Accordingly,  we  find  them  quoted  and  followed  by  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  early  critics  and  teachers  of  our  his- 
tory, such  as  the  celebrated  Flann  of  Monasterboice,  and  others. 

As  instances  of  such  references,  I sliall  take  a few  examples 
at  random  from  the  Book  of  Lecain ; but  they  occur  in  innu- 
merable places  in  that  and  other  ancient  MSS. 

The  Book  of  Lecain , at  folio  15,  b.  a.,  after  a poem  on  the 
death  of  A eng  us  OUmucadh , quotes  as  authority  for  it  a poem 
by  Eochaidh  OF  linn ; and  at  16,  b.  b.,  it  quotes  from  another 
poem  by  the  same  writer. 

At  folio  25,  b.b.,  a poem  by  Finntan  (sixth  century)  is  quoted 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  colonies  oi  Parthalon, 
and  Nemhed , and  of  the  Firbolgs. 

At  folio  277,  b.,  a poem  by  Mac  Liag,  on  the  Firbolg  co- 
lonies, is  quoted  as  having  been  taken  from  their  own  accounts 
of  themselves ; and  at  278,  a.,  another  on  the  same  subject. 

At  folio  280,  is  quoted  a poem  by  Eochaidh  O’Flinn,  on  the 
Tuatha  DS  Danann  and  the  first  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh — a 
poem,  in  which  the  account  of  that  battle  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  ancient  prose  tale  I have  presently  to  describe 
to  you.  And  so  on. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  even  the  poems  of  the  learned 
men  of  ancient  times  have  thus  been  regarded  as  of  such  im- 
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portance,  is  that  the  Ollamhs  were  in  the  habit  of  teaching  the 
facts  of  history  to  their  pupils  in  verse,  probably  that  they  might 
thus  be  the  more  easily  remembered.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Book 
of  Lecain  (fol.  27,  a.  b.)  a poem  by  Colum  Cille , in  praise  of 
Eochaidh  Mac  Eire , addressed  to  a pupil  who  questioned  him ; 
and  this  poem  contains  a minute  account  of  the  battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh , and  also  of  the  Milesian  expedition  to  Erinn. 

And  Flann  of  Monasterboice  (perhaps  the  greatest  of  our 
early  critics),  the  celebrated  compiler  of  the  synchronisms 
which  pass  under  his  name,  frequently  quotes  from  and  refers 
to  poems  earlier  than  his  time  as  authorities  for  historic  facts, 
ana  he  also  often  communicates  in  verse  to  his  pupils  his  own 
profoimd  historic  learning.  Of  Flanns  critical  and  historical 
poems  there  are  several  in  the  Book  of  Lecain : as  at  folio  24, 
d.  b.,  one  on  the  kings,  from  Eochaidh  Feidhleacli  to  Laeghairt , 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Cathreim  Dathi,  and  the 
Bruighean  Da  Derga , exactly  corresponding  with  the  recitals  of 
those  events  in  the  Historic  Tales  so  named.  So  also,  Lecain , 
folio  25,  a. ; 28,  a.  a. ; 280,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

It  seems  strange  enough  that  the  authors  of  the  Historic  Tales 
should  have  been  permitted  at  all  to  introduce  fairy  agency  in 
describing  the  exploits  of  real  heroes,  and  to  describe  purely 
imaginative  characters  occasionally  among  the  subordinate  per- 
sonages in  these  stories.  This  seems  strange,  because  they  could 
not  alter  the  historic  occurrences  themselves,  nor  tamper  with  the 
truth  of  the  genealogies  and  successions  of  the  kings  and  cliief- 
tains, — which  it  was  their  professional  duty  to  teach  in  purity 
to  the  people, — without  hazarding  the  loss  of  all  their  dignities 
and  privileges.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  rules  of  these 
compositions  permitted  the  introduction  of  a certain  amount  of 
poetical  machinery.  These  rules,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  the  Ollamhs  used  such  licence, 
must  remain  matter  for  critical  investigation.  It  only  belongs 
to  my  present  design  to  assure  you  of  the  historical  authority  of 
all  the  substantial  statements  respecting  the  battles,  the  expedi- 
tions, and  the  alliances  of  our  early  kings,  contained  in  these 
Scela , or  Tales : and  of  this  authority  there  cannot  be  any  doubt, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  the  most  accurate  of  our  . 
early  critics  and  the  most  venerable  MSS.  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us. 

One  other  observation  remains  to  be  made.  That  the  His- 
toric Tales  which  I am  about  to  describe  to  you  are  indeed 
those  which  the  Ollamhs  were  bound,  under  the  laws  I have 
quoted,  to  have  for  recital  to  the  people,  we  are  fortunately  in 
a condition  to  prove  out  of  one  of  the  earliest,  and  on  the  whole, 
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I believe  I may  say,  the  most  valuable,  of  all  the  early  historic  lect.  xt 
books  now  in  existence.  I mean  no  other  than  the  Book  of 
Leinster  itself.  (T.C.D.  ;H.  2.  18). 

At  folio  151,  a.,  of  this  venerable  MS.,  we  find  recorded  the 
rule  I have  already  referred  to  as  to  the  number  of  Historic  hdao'^ 
Tales  which  each  class  of  poet,  or  teacher,  was  bound  to  have. — u* 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXVIII.] 

“ Of  the  qualifications  of  a poet  in  stories  and  in  deeds  to  be 
related  to  kings  and  chiefs,  as  follows,  viz. : Seven  times  fifty 
stories,  i.e.,  five  times  fifty  prime  stories,  and  twice  fifty  secon- 
dary stories ; and  these  secondary  stories  are  not  permitted  [that 
is,  can  only  be  permitted]  but  to  four  grades  only,  viz. : an 
Ollamh,  an  Amrath,  a Cli,  and  a Cano.  And  these  ‘ Prime 
Stories’  are:  Destructions  and  Preyings,  Courtships,  Battles, 

Caves,  Navigations,  Tragedies  (or  Deaths),  Expeditions,  Elope- 
ments, and  Conflagrations”.  And  afterwards,  “ These  following 
reckon  also  as  prime  stories : stories  of  Irruptions,  of  Visions,  of 
Loves,  of  Hostings,  and  of  Migrations”. 

A vast  number  of  examples  of  these  different  prime  stories 
follow,  by  which  we  are  supplied  with  the  names  of  so  many 
as  187  in  all,  classified  under  their  different  heads;  and  this 
invaluable  list  has  been  the  means  of  identifying  very  many  of 
these  ancient  tales  among  the  MSS.  which  have  been  preserved 
to  our  times. — [Sec  this  List  in  the  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIX.] 

The  number  of  the  ancient  Historic  Tales  yet  in  existence 
is  considerable,  and  several  of  them  have  been  identified.  Many 
of  these,  of  course,  are  not  known  to  us  in  so  pure  a state  as  we 
could  wish,  but  each  year’s  investigation  throws  some  addi- 
tional light  on  even  the  least  of  them,  and  brings  out  their  his- 
toric value.  I need  only  add,  that  the  strictly  Historic  Tales 
known  to  me  may  be  calculated  as  embracing  matter  extensive 
enough  to  occupy  about  4000  pages  of  O’Donovan’s  Annals. 

Of'  the  Historic  Tales  a few  have  been  printed  within  the  last 
few  years,  which  may  be  taken,  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  remainder.  The  CatJi  Muight  Rath  (Battle  of 
Magh  Rath , or  Moyra),  published  by  the  Archaeological  Society 
in  1842,  is  one  of  the  tales  in  the  list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

The  Celtic  Society  also  printed  two  of  the  Historic  Talcs  in 
1855,  the  Cath  AfuighS  Reana , and  the  Tochmarc  Afom&ra , 
both  of  which  are  of  remarkable  interest  and  great  historic  value. 

Of  those  which  I have  selected  shortly  to  introduce  to  your 
notice  here,  the  first  is  also  one  of  the  Catha,  or  Battles.  It  is 
that  of  Magh  Tuireadh , one  of  the  earliest  battles  recorded  in 
our  history,  and  almost  the  earliest  event  upon  the  record  of 
which  we  may  place  sure  reliance.  It  was  m this  battle  that 
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the  Firbolgs  were  defeated  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  race, 
who  subsequently  ruled  in  Erinn  till  the  coming  of  the  Mile- 
sians from  Spain ; so  that  it  forms  a great  epoch  and  starting 
point  in  our  history.  The  tract  whicn  goes  by  the  name  is 
somewhat  long,  opening  indeed  with  the  same  account  of  the 
first  colonies  or  expeditions  that  landed  in  Erinn  which  we 
find  in  the  Books  ot  Invasions.  It  is  impossible  that  I should 
give  you  the  whole  account  here,  or  indeed  any  considerable 
part  of  it,  but  I shall  endeavour  to  make  the  contents  of  the 
tract  as  intelligible  as  our  time  may  permit. 

The  Firbolgs,  according  to  the  Annals,  arrived  in  Ireland 
about  the  year  of  the  world  3266.  Very  soon  after  landing, 
the  chiefs,  though  wide  apart  the  spots  upon  which  in  different 
parties  they  first  touched  the  shore,  contrived  to  discover  the 
late  of  each  other;  and  having  looked  out  for  a central  and 
suitable  place  to  reunite  their  forces,  they  happened  to  fix  on 
the  green  hill  now  called  Tara,  but  which  they  named  Druim 
Cain , or  the  Beautiful  Eminence.  Here  they  planted  their  seat 
of  government ; they  divided  the  island  into  five  parts,  between 
the  five  brothers,  and  distributed  their  people  among  them. 
The  Firbolgs  continued  thus  to  hold  and  rule  the  country  for 
the  space  of  thirty-six  years,  that  is,  till  the  year  of  the  world 
3303,  when  Eochaidh  the  son  of  Ere  was  their  king. 

In  this  year  the  Firbolgs  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  island 
contained  some  other  inhabitants  whom  they  had  never  before 
seen  or  heard  of.  These  were  no  other  than  the  Tuatha  D6  Da- 
nann, the  descendants  of  Iobath,  son  ofBeathach.  Iobath  was  one 
of  the  Nemedian  chiefs  who  survived  the  destruction  of  Conaings 
Tower  (on  Tory  Island),  and  passed  into  the  north  of  Europe ; 
whilst  another  of  them,  Simeon  Breac , passed  into  Thrace,  from 
whom  the  Firbolgs  descended.  Both  tribes  thus  met  in  the  old 
land  once  more,  after  a separation  of  about  237  years. 

The  Tttatha  DS  Danann , after  landing  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Erinn,  had  destroyed  their  ships  and  boats,  and  steal- 
thily made  their  way  into  the  fastnesses  of  Magh  Rein  (in  the 
County  Leitrim).  Here  they  had  raised  such  temporary  works 
of  defence  as  might  save  them  from  any  sudden  surprise  of  an 
enemy,  and  then  gradually  showing  themselves  to  the  Firbolg 
inhabitants,  they  pretended  that  they  had,  by  their  skill  in  ne- 
cromancy, come  into  Erinn  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

The  king  of  the  Firbolgs,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
these  strange  tribes,  took  counsel  with  his  wise  men,  and  they 
resolved  to  send  a large,  powerful,  and  fierce  warrior  of  their 
people  forward  to  the  camp  of  the  strangers,  to  make  observa- 
tions, and  ascertain  as  much  of  their  history  and  condition  as  he 
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could.  The  chosen  warrior,  whose  name  was  Sreng,  went  forward  lect.  xr. 
on  his  mission  to  Magh  Rein;  but  before  he  reached  the  camp 
the  Tuatha  D6  Danann  sentinels  had  perceived  him,  and  they  catha.  or 
immediately  sent  forward  one  of  their  own  champions,  named  ^he^uattic 
Breas , to  meet  and  talk  to  him.  Both  warriors  approached  ^rladh") 
with  great  caution,  until  they  came  within  speaking  distance 
of  each  other,  when  each  of  them  planted  his  shield  in  front 
of  him  to  cover  his  body,  and  viewed  the  other  over  its  border 
with  inquiring  eyes.  Breas  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  and 
Sreng  was  delighted  to  hear  himself  addressed  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, for  the  old  Gaedhlic  was  the  mother-tongue  of  each. 

They  drew  nearer  each  other,  and,  after  some  conversation,  dis- 
covered each  others  lineage  and  remote  consanguinity. 

They  next  examined  each  other’s  spears,  swords,  and  shields ; 
and  in  this  examination  they  discovered  a very  marked  difference 
in  the  shape  and  excellence  of  the  spears ; Sreng  being  armed 
with  two  heavy,  thick,  pointless,  but  sharply  rounded,  spears ; 
while  Breas  carried  two  beautifully  shaped,  thin,  slender,  long, 
sharp-pointed  spears.  Breas  then  proposed  on  the  part  of  the 
Tuatha  Dt  Danann , to  divide  the  island  into  two  parts,  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties,  and  that  they  should  mutually 
enjoy  and  defend  it  against  all  future  invaders.  They  then  ex- 
changed spears  for  the  mutual  examination  of  both  hosts ; and 
after  having  entered  into  vows  of  future  friendship,  each  re- 
turned to  his  people. 

Sreng  returned  to  Tara,  as  we  shall  in  future  call  that  place ; 
and  having  recounted  to  the  king  and  his  people  the  result  of 
his  mission,  they  took  counsel,  and  decided  on  not  granting  to 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann  a division  of  the  country,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  prepared  to  give  them  battle.  In  the  meantime, 

Breas  returned  to  his  camp,  and  gave  his  people  a very  discou- 
raging account  of  the  appearance,  tone,  and  arms  of  the  fierce 
man  he  had  been  sent  to  parley  with.  The  Tuatha  D& 

Danann  having  drawn  no  favourable  augury  of  peace  or  friend- 
ship from  this  specimen  of  the  Firbolg  warriors  and  his  formid- 
able arms,  abandoned  their  holdings,  and,  retiring  farther  to  the 
south  and  west,  took  up  a strong  position  on  Mount  Belgadan, 
at  the  west  end  of  Magh  Nia  (the  plain  of  Nia),  which  is  now 
called  Magh  Tuireadh  (or  Moytura),  and  is  situated  near  the 
village  of  Cong,  in  the  present  county  of  Mayo.  The  Firbolgs 
marched  from  Tara,  with  all  their  forces,  to  this  plain  of  Moy- 
tura,  and  encamped  at  the  east  end  of  it.  Nuada,  who  was  the 
king  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann,  however,  wishing  to  avoid  hosti- 
lities if  possible,  opened  new  negotiations  with  King  Eocliaidh 
through  the  medium  of  his  bards.  The  Firbolg  king  declined 
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Catiia.  or 


of  ifagh 
Tuireadh ”). 


to  grant  any  accommodation,  and  the  poets  having  returned  to 
their  hosts,  both  the  git;at  parties  prepared  for  battle. 

The  battle  took  place  on  Midsummer-day.  The  Firbolgs 
(The1"  Hattie  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  Icing  (who  left  the 
battle-field  with  a body  guard  of  a hundred  brave  men,  in 
search  of  water  to  allay  his  burning  thirst)  was  followed  by  a 
party  of  a hundred  and  fifty  men,  led  by  the  three  sons  of 
Nemedh,  who  pursued  him  all  the  way  to  the  strand  called 
Traigh  EothaiU  [near  Ballysadare,  in  the  county  of  Sligo]. 
Here  a fierce  combat  ensued  between  the  parties,  in  which 
King  Eochaidh  fell, — as  well  as  the  leaders  on  the  other  side, 
the  three  sons  of  Nemedh. 

The  sons  of  Nemedh  were  buried  at  the  west  end  of  the 
strand,  at  a place  since  called  Leca  Meic  Nemedh,  or  the  Grave 
Stones  of  the  sons  of  Nemedh;  and  King  Eochaidh  was  buried 
where  he  fell  in  the  strand,  and  the  great  heap  of  stones  known 
to  this  day  as  the  Cam  of  Traigh  Eothaill  (and  which  was 
formerly  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  Erinn)  was  raised 
over  him  by  the  victors. 

In  the  course  of  the  battle,  the  Firbolg  warrior  Sreng  dealt 
the  king  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann,  Nuada,  a blow  of  his 
heavy  sword,  which  clove  the  rim  of  his  shield,  and  cut  off  his 
arm  at  the  shoulder.  Nuada  had  a silver  arm  made  for  him  by 
certain  ingenious  artificers  attached  to  his  court,  and  he  has  been 
ever  since  known  in  our  history  and  romances  as  Nuada 
Airgead-lamh,  or  the  Silver-handed. 

The  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  continued  for  four  successive 
days,  until  at  length  the  Firbolgs  were  diminished  to  300 
fighting  men,  headed  by  their  still  surviving  warrior-chief, 
Sreng ; and,  being  thus  reduced  to  a great  inequality  of  numbers 
compared  with  their  enemies,  they  held  a counsel  and  resolved 
to  demand  single  combat,  of  man  to  man,  in  accordance  with 
the  universally  acknowledged  laws  of  ancient  chivalry.  The 
Tuatha  D6  Danann  thought  better,  and  offered  Sreng  terms  of 
peace,  and  his  choice  ol  the  five  gTeat  divisions  of  Erinn. 
Sreng  accepted  these  terms,  and  took  as  his  choice  the  present 
province  of  Connacht,  which,  down  to  the  time  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  was  called  by  no  other  name  than  Cuigead 
Seeing — that  is  Sreng’s  province, — in  which  indeed  his  descend- 
ants were  still  recognized  down  so  late  as  the  year  1650, 
according  to  Duald  Mac  Firbis. 

The  antiquity  of  this  tract,  in  its  present  form,  can  scarcely 
be  under  fourteen  hundred  years.  The  story  is  told  witn 
singular  truthfulness  of  description.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
making  a hero,  or  ascribing  to  any  individual  or  party  the  per- 
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formance  of  any  incredible  deeds  of  valour.  There  is,  however,  lect.  xi. 
a good  deal  of  druidism  introduced ; — but  the  position  and  con-  j~~h~ 
duct  of  the  poets  or  bards  during  the  battle,  and  in  the  midst  of  cath*.  or 
it, — the  origin  of  the  name  of  Moytura,  or  the  plain  of  pillars  or  (Th^ Battle 
columns, — the  origin,  names,  and  use  of  so  many  of  the  pillar 
stones,  of  the  mounds,  and  of  the  huge  graves,  vulgarly  called 
Cromlechs,  with  which  the  plain  is  still  covered, — are  all  matters 
of  such  interest  and  importance  in  the  reading  of  our  ancient 
history  and  the  investigation  of  our  antiquarian  monumental 
remains,  that  I am  bold  to  assert  that  I believe  there  is  not  in 
all  Europe  a tract  of  equal  historical  value  yet  lying  in  MS., 
considering  its  undoubted  antiquity  and  authenticity. 

There  is  but  one  ancient  copy  of  this  tract  known  to  me 
to  be  in  existence,  and  of  this  I possess  an  accurate  transcript. 

The  mere  facts  of  the  coming  m of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann , 
of  the  battle  that  ensued,  and  of  the  death  of  King  Eochaidh 
only,  are  told  in  O’Donovans  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at 
the  year  of  the  world  3303.  That  accomplished  Irish  topogra- 
pher lays  down  the  position  of  Moytura,  and  other  places  men- 
tioned in  our  tract,  with  his  usual  accuracy ; but  ne  has  mis- 
taken the  account  of  the  second  battle  (which  is  in  the  British 
Museum)  for  this ; and  of  that  battle  I shall  now  proceed  to 

g‘ve  you  a short  sketch,  in  abstracting  for  you  a second  of  these 
istoric  Tales,  which  we  may  call  the  Second  Battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh , or  the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  “of  the  Fomorians”. 

After  the  brief  record  of  the  first  battle  by  the  Four  Masters,  Tiie“  Battle 
at  the  year  of  the  world  3303,  they  tell  us  (at  the  year  3304)  Threads 
that  Breas , the  chief  of  the  Tuath  Db  Danann,  who  was  a Fo-  FomorUnr. 
morian  by  his  father  (the  same  who,  as  we  have  seen,  held  the 
parley  with  the  Firbolg  warrior  Srcng),  received  the  regency 
from  his  people  during  the  illness  of  their  king,  Nuada,  who  had 
lost  his-arm  in  the  battle.  Breas  held  the  regency  for  seven  years, 
when  he  resigned  it  again  to  the  king ; and  Nuada  (who  in  the 
mean  time  w*as  supplied  with  a silver  arm  by  his  surgeon,  Dian- 
cecht,  and Creidn*!,  tiie  greatworker  in  metals, — and  thence  called 
Nuada  Airgid-lamh,  or  “ of  the  Silver  Hand”)  reassumed  the 
sovereignty.  The  Annals  pass  on  then  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
Nuada’s  reign,  (that  is,  a.m.  3330),  where  they  merely  state 
that,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Moytura  of  the  Fomorians,  by  the 
hand  of  Balor  “ of  the  stiff  blows”,  one  of  the  Fomorians. 


Now  nothing  could  be  more  dry  or  less  attractive  than  this 
simple  record,  in  four  lines,  of  the  death  in  battle  of  the  king  of 
a country  and  people,  without  a single  word  of  detail,  or  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  cause  of  the  war,  or  to  the  other  actors 
in  the  battle ; so  that  any  person  might  take  it  upon  himself  to 
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i.ect.  xi.  question  the  veracity  of  so  meagre  a record,  if  tfyere  had  been 
i°  of  tho  no  crateral  evidence  to  support  it.  This,  however,  like  the 
catha,  or  former  battle,  had  its  ancient  history,  as  well  as  its  dry  chronicle ; 
(The “Battle  and  from  the  former  I shall  lay  before  you  in  the  following  ab- 
Tuirtadh  stract  as  much  of  it  as  will,  at  least,  I hope  arouse  the  curiosity 
Fomoriana-)  anc^  attention  of  my  hearers, — begging  of  them  at  the  same  time 
to  remember,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
and  spoken  for  and  against  the  remote  history  of  Ireland,  even 
up  to  this  day,  the  test  of  pure,  unbiassed  criticism,  historical 
and  chronological,  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  it. 

The  tract  opens  with  an  account  of  the  lineage  of  Breas , and 
how  it  was  that  he  became  king. 

We  have  seen  that  the  warrior  regent  resigned  the  sovereignty 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  to  Nuada  the  king;  but  it  was  more 
by  compulsion  than  good  will  that  he  did  so,  for  his  rule  was  so 
marked  by  inhospitauty,  and  by  entire  neglect  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  his  people,  that  loud  murmurs  of  discontent  assailed 
him  from  all  quarters  long  before  his  regency  was  terminated. 
In  short,  as  the  chronicler  says,  the  knives  of  hig  people  were 
not  greased  at  his  table,  nor  did  their  breath  smell  of  ale  at  the 
banquet.  Neither  their  poets,  nor  their  bards,  nor  their  satirists, 
nor  their  harpers,  nor  their  pipers,  nor  their  trumpeters,  nor  their 
jugglers,  nor  their  buffoons,  were  ever  seen  engaged  in  amusing 
them  at  the  assemblies  of  his  court.  It  is  in  fine  added  that  he 
had  even  succeeded  in  reducing  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
the  Tuatha  DS  JJanann  warriors  to  a state  of  absolute  servitude 
and  vassalage  to  himself;  and  his  design  seems  to  have  been  to 
substitute  an  absolute  rule  for  the  circumscribed  power  of  a cliief 
king  under  the  national  law  of  the  clanns. 

At  the  time  that  the  discontent  was  at  its  height,  a certain 
poet  and  satirist  named  Cairbrb,  the  son  of  the  poetess  Elan , vi- 
sited the  king’s  court ; but,  in  place  of  being  received  with  the 
accustomed  respect,  the  poet  was  9ent,  it  appears,  to  a small  dark 
chamber,  without  fire,  furniture,  or  bed,  where  he  was  served 
with  three  small  cakes  of  dry  bread  only,  on  a very  small  and 
mean  table.  This  treatment  was  in  gross  violation  of  public 
law,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  strongest  feeling.  The  poet 
accordingly  arose  on  the  next  morning,  full  of  discontent  and 
bitterness,  and  left  the  court  not  only  without  the  usual  profes- 
sional compliments,  but  even  pronouncing  a bitter  and  wither- 
ing satire  on  his  host.  This  was  the  first  satire  ever,  it  is  said, 
written  in  Erinn ; and  although  such  an  insult  to  a poet,  and 
the  public  expression  of  his  indignation  in  consequence,  would 
fall  very  far  short  of  penetrating  the  quick  feelings  of  the  nobi- 
lity or  royalty  of  these  times  (so  different  are  the  customs  of  an- 
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cient  and  modern  honour),  still  it  was  sufficient  in  those  early  lect.  xr. 
days  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  body  of  the  TuatJia  De  l0  oftho 
Danann , chiefs  and  people ; and  occurring  as  it  did  after  so  many  Catha,  or 
just  causes  of  popular  complaint,  they  determined  without  more  (The  ••  Hattie 
to  call  upon  Breas  to  resign  his  power  forthwith.  To  this  call  ^ 
tlie  regent  reluctantly  acceded ; and  having  held  council  with  his 
mother,  they  both  determined  to  retire  to  the  court  of  his  father, 

Elatha,  at  this  time  the  great  chief  of  the  Foinorian  pirates,  or 
sea  kings,  who  then  swarmed  through  all  the  German  Ocean, 
and  ruled  over  the  Shetland  Islands  and  the  Hebrides. 

Though  Elatha  received  his  son  coldly,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  his  disgrace  was  deserved,  still  he  acceded  to  his  request  to 
furnish  him  with  a fleet  and  army  with  which  to  return  and 
conquer  Erinn  for  himself,  if  he  could,  from  his  maternal  rela- 
tions the  Tuatha  D6  Danann.  Breas  was  therefore  recom- 
mended by  his  father  to  the  favour  of  the  great  Foinorian 
chiefs,  Balor  “ of  the  Evil  Eye”,  king  of  the  Islands,  and  In- 
deck , son  of  De-Domnand ; and  these  two  leaders  collected  all 
the  men  and  ships  lying  from  Scandinavia  westwards,  for  the 
intended  invasion,  so  that  they  are  said  to  have  formed  an  un- 
broken bridge  of  ships  and  boats  from  the  Hebrides  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  Erinn.  Having  landed  there,  they  marched  to  a 
plain  in  the  present  barony  of  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  of  Sligo, — 
a spot  surrounded  by  high  hills,  rocks,  and  narrow  defiles; — 
and,  having  thus  pitched  their  camp  in  the  enemy’s  country, 
they  awaited  the  determination  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann , to 
surrender  or  give  them  battle.  The  latter  were  not  slow  in  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  invaders,  and  the  recorded  account  of  their 
preparations  is  in  full  accordance  with  their  traditional  character 
as  skilful  artizans  and  profound  necromancers. 

Besides  the  king,  Nuada  44  of  the  Silver  Hand”,  the  chief  men 
of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann  at  this  time  were : the  great  Daghda; 

LuQi  the  son  of  Cum,  son  of  Diancecht , their  great  Esculapius; 

Ogrna  Grian-Aineach  (“of  the  sun-like  face”),  and  others;  but 
the  Daghda  and  Lug  were  the  prime  counsellors  and  arrangers 
of  the  battle.  The  tract  proceeds  to  state  how  these  two  called 
to  their  presence : — their  smiths ; their  cerds , or  silver  and  brass 
workers ; their  carpenters ; their  surgeons ; their  sorcerers ; their 
cup-bearers ; their  druids ; their  poets ; their  witches ; and  their 
chief  leaders.  And  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of 
our  ancient  literature  a more  curious  chapter  than  that  which 
describes  the  questions  which  Lug  put  to  these  several  classes 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  sendee  which  each  was  prepared  to 
render  in  the  battle,  and  the  characteristic  professional  answer 
which  he  received  from  each  of  them. 
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1°.  Of  the 
Catha,  or 
“ Battled". 
(The  "Battle 
of  Magh 
Tuireadh 
of  the  Fo- 
morUmd"). 


The  battle  (which  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  October)"  is 
eloquently  described, — with  all  the  brave  achievements,  and  all 
the  deeds  of  art  and  necromancy  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 
The  Fomorians  were  defeated,  and  their  chief  men  killed.  King 
Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand  was  indeed  killed  by  Balor  of  the  Evil 
Eye,  but  Balor  himself  fell,  soon  after,  by  a stone  flung  at  him 
by  Lug  (his  grandson  by  his  daughter  Eitklenn ),  wliicli  struck 
him  (we  are  told)  in  the  “evil  eye”,  and  with  so  much  force,  that 
it  carried  it  out  through  the  back  of  his  head. 

The  magical  skill,  as  it  was  called, — in  reality  of  course, 
the  scientific  superiority — of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann , stood 
them  well  in  this  battle ; for  JJiancecht , their  chief  physician, 
with  his  daughter  Ochtriuil , and  his  two  sons,  Airmedli  and 
Mioch,  are  stated  to  have  previously  prepared  a healing  bath  or 
fountain  with  the  essences  of  the  principal  healing  herbs  and 

flants  of  Erinn,  gathered  chiefly  in  Lus-AIhagh,  or  the  Plain  of 
lerbs  (a  district  comprised  in  the  present  Kings  County) ; and 
on  this  bath  they  continued  to  pronounce  incantations  during 
the  battle.  Such  of  their  men  as  happened  to  be  wounded  in 
the  fight  were  immediately  brought  to  the  bath  and  plunged  in, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  been  instantly  refreshed  and  made 
whole,  so  that  they  were  able  to  return  and  fight  against  the 
enemy  again  and  again. 

The  situation  of  the  plain  on  which  this  battle  was  fought,  is 
minutely  laid  down  in  the  story,  and  has  been  ever  since  called 
Meagh  Tuireadh  na  hh-Fomorach , or  “The  Plain  of  the  Towers 
(or  pillars)  of  the  Fomorians”,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  south- 
ern Moytura,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles. 

The  story  does  not  enter  into  any  account  of  the  setting  up 
of  any  tombs,  towers,  or  pillars,  though  many  ancient  Cyclopian 
graves  and  monuments  remain  to  this  day  on  the  plain ; but  as 
it  appears  to  be  imperfect  at  the  end,  it  is  possible  that  the  tract 
in  its  complete  form  contained  some  details  of  this  nature. 

Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  in  his  celebrated  Glossary  quotes  this 
tract  in  illustration  of  the  word  Nes;  so  that  so  early  as  the 
ninth  century  it  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a very  ancient 
historic  composition  of  authority. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  only  ancient  copy  of  this  tract 
that  I am  acquainted  with,  or  that,  perhaps,  now  exists,  is  one 
in  the  British  Museum,  finely  written  on  vellum  by  Gilla-Riab- 
hach  O’Clery,  about  the  year  1460.  Of  tliis  I had  a perfect 
transcript  made  by  my  son  Eugene,  under  my  own  inspection 
and  correction,  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  last  year  [1 855]  ; 
so  that  the  safety  of  the  tract  does  not  any  longer  depend  on  the 
existence  of  a single  copy. 
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Tire  Historic  Tales  (continued).  2.  Of  the  Longasa,  or'Toylfges.  The 
History  of  the  “ Voyage  of  Labhraidh  Loingseach,  or  Maen".  The  “ Voyage 
of  Breacan".  8.  Of  the  Tughla , or  Destructions.  The  “ Destruction  of  the 
Bruighean  (or  Court  of)  Da  Derga ".  The  “ Bruighcan  Da  Choga".  4.  Of 
the  Airgne , or  Slaughters.  The  “ Slaughters  (battles)  of  Cong  ha  l Cldring- 
ruach’\  Of  the  Revolt  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha,  called  the  Attacotti,  or  Atta- 
cots.  The  “ Slaughter  of  the  Noble  Claims  of  Erinn,  by  Cairbre  Cinn-cait " 
(Carbry-Cat-head).  5.  Of  the  For basa,  or  Sieges.  The  “ Siege  of  Edar ", 
(the  Fortress  of  Howth  Hill).  The  “ Siege  of  Drom  Damhghaire ” (Knock- 
long). 


In  the  last  lecture  I opened  the  account  I proposed  to  give  you 
of  the  Historic  Tales,  with  the  remarkable  tracts  which  describe 
the  first  and  second  battles  of  Magh  Tuireadh. 

These  tracts  afforded  us  examples  of  the  most  important  class 
of  those  Primscela , or  Prime  Stories,  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Leinster:  I mean  the  Catha , or  Battles.  The  remainder  of 
the  tales  of  which  I intend  to  speak,  as  examples  of  the  other 
classes,  may  be  most  conveniently  introduced  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  events  narrated  in  them ; but  it  is  proper  to 
remind  you,  that  no  such  system  of  selection  is  adopted  in  the 
list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  or  elsewhere,  and  that  each  class  of 
the  ancient  Historic  Tales  embraces  histories  of  events  occur- 
ring at  every  period  of  our  liistorv,  from  the  most  remote  to  the 
tenth  century.  The  division  of  tlie  tales  into  classes  was  purely 
arbitrary,  and  apparently  for  the  mere  convenience  of  reference 
All  these  tales  are  but  the  recitals  in  detail  of  isolated  events  of 
history,  either  in  explanation  of  important  historical  occur- 
rences, or  illustrating  the  wisdom  or  gallantry  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Gacdhlic  race,  or  recording  some  interesting  circumstance 
in  their  well-known  career.  And  of  each  of  the  classes  into 
which  this  department  of  our  historical  literature  was  divided 
we  possess  still  several  examples. 

The  next  of  these  tales  which  I have  selected  to  describe  to 
you  is  that  in  which  the  curious  history  of  Labhraidh  Loing- 
seach is  recorded,  a Leinster  prince,  who  became  monarch  of 
Erinn  about  the  year  541  before  Christ.  This  tale  might,  per- 
haps, be  classed  among  the  Tochmarca , or  Courtships,  in  so  far 
as  it  contains  a relation  of  the  romantic  story  of  the  marriage  of 
Jxibhraidh  with  the  lady  Moriadh , the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
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lect. xii.  West  Munster;  or  it  might  take  its  place  among  the  AirgnS,  or 
2 3 or  the  Slaughters,  in  so  much  as  it  details  the  Destruction  of  the  fort 
loxqasa,  or  of  Diiin  Righ  (near  Carlow),  which  was  taken  by  Labhraidh 
(Uxc^oy-  from  his  treacherous  grand-uncle,  Cobhthach  Cael , the  usurping 
rflfj/  Loing-  king  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed  in  it.  It  may,  however,  as  probably 
seacin.  be  the  tale  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  among  the  Long  as  a, 
or  Voyages,  as  the  Longeae  Labhrada , and  as  the  prince’s  second 
name  of  Loingseach  [“  the  Voyager”]  was  due  to  this  Longeas , 
we  may  perhaps  take  this  tract  as  an  appropriate  specimen  of 
that  class  of  pieces. 

The  Longeas  was  in  one  sense  simply  a voyage ; from  Long , 
a ship.  But  it  is  observable  that  this  designation  is  usually  con- 
fined in  ancient  stories  to  a voyage  involuntarily  undertaken,  as 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  a banishment,  or  a flight.  A volun- 
tary expedition  by  sea  is  described  imder  a different  name,  that 
of  Imram , and  we  shall  find  an  example  of  that  class  also 
amongst  the  tales  which  I have  yet  to  introduce  to  your  notice. 

In  a former  lecture  I believe  I told  you  something  of  the 
great  king  Ugaine  Mor , from  whom  almost  all  the  chief*  Gaedh- 
lic  families  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Connacht 
trace  their  descent.  Ugaint  Mor  was  king  of  all  Erinn  about 
the  year  633  before  Christ,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.  He  reigned  forty  years ; and  he  was  at  last  succeeded, 
in  593  b.c.,  by  his  eldest  son,  Lcieghairt  Lore,  who  was  how- 
ever treacherously  killed  two  years  afterwards  by  liis  brother, 
Cobhthach  Cael  Breagh ; and  this  Cobhthach  then  assumed  the 
kingship  of  Erinn,  which  he  enjoyed  for  full  half  a century,  till 
he  also  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  Dinn  Righ,  just  alluded  to.  It 
is  with  the  accession  of  Cobhthach  Cael  to  the  supreme  throne 
that  the  story  of  Labhraidh  commences.  This  story  is  particu- 
larly interesting  as  recording  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the 
very  early  cultivation  of  music  among  the  ancient  Irish, — in  the 
power  exercised  over  the  feelings  of  his  audience  by  Grafting, 
the  first  harper  of  whom  we  find  any  special  mention  in  our  books. 

Laeghaire  Lore , the  story  tells  us,  had  one  son,  A Hill  Aint, 
who  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Leinster;  however,  his  uncle 
Cobhthach  soon  procured  ms  death  by  means  of  a poisoned 
drink.  AilillAine  left  an  infant  son  named  Maen  Ollamh;  but 
because  he  was  dumb,  and  therefore,  according  to  law,  for  ever 
ineligible  to  be  made  a king,  the  usurping  monarch  spared  his 
life.  The  orphan  prince  was  therefore  allowed  to  reside  in  his 
father’s  palace  of  Dinn  Righ , and  placed  under  the  tuition  and 
guardianship  of  two  officers  of  the  court  of  Tara,  namely,  Fer- 
ceirtne,  the  poet  and  philosopher,  and  Craftine,  the  harper. 

This  instance  of  the  endeavour  to  communicate  mental  in- 
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struction  to  a dumb  person  at  so  remote  a period,  is  particularly  uect.  xn. 
interesting.  The  boy  was  not,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  dumb  ^ Qf  the 
from  his  birth,  and  the  choice  of  a harper  as  one  of  his  instruct-  lonqasa,  or 
ors  would  suggest  that  he  was  never  deficient  in  hearing.  (The'*  voyl 

Maen , under  the  care  and  tuition  of  his  two  able  guardians, 
in  the  course  of  years,  sprung  up  into  manhood,  singularly  dis-  *■«*">• 
tinguished  by  beauty  of'  feature,  symmetry  of  person,  and  cul- 
tivation of  mind.  One  day,  however,  it  happened  that  while 
enjoying  his  usual  sports  in  the  play-ground  of  his  fathers  man- 
sion he  received  some  offence  from  one  of  his  companions.  The 
insult  was  promptly  resented  by  a blow ; and,  in  an  attempt  to 
suit  words  to  the  action,  the  spell  of  his  dumbness  was  broken, 
and  the  young  man  spoke.  The  quarrel  was  lost  in  an  ex- 
clamation of  joy  raised  by  his  companions,  when  they  all  cried 
out  Labhraidh  M aen ! Labhraidh  Maen  ! [“  Maen  speaks ! Maen 
speaks !”]  ; and  his  tutor  Craftint  coming  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  hearing  what  had  happened,  said  that  henceforth  the  prince 
should  bear  the  name  of  Labhraidh  Maen , in  commemoration  of 
the  wonderful  event. 

News  of  this  important  occurrence  having  reached  the 
monarch  Cobhthach , at  Tara,  he  commanded  Labhraidh  Maen  to 
appear  at  his  court,  with  his  tutors  and  retainers,  to  assist  at 
the  Great  Feast  of  Tara,  which  was  then  being  held. 

While  seated  at  the  feast,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  com- 
pany, the  monarch  (so  the  talc  relates)  happened  to  ask  aloud, 
who  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  company,  the  most  munificent 
man  in  Erinn?  Crafting  and  Ferceirtind  both  answered  that 
Labhraidh  Main  was  the  most  munificent  man  in  Erinn.  He 
is  better  than  me,  then,  said  the  monarch,  and  you  both  may 
go  with  him.  The  loss  will  be  greater  to  you  than  to  us,  said 
the  harper.  Depart  out  of  Erinn,  said  the  monarch.  If  we  can 
can  find  no  refuge  in  Erinn,  we  will,  said  they. 

Labhraidh  Maen,  accordingly,  took  counsel  at  once  with  his 
tutors  and  a few  other  friends,  as  to  what  he  should  do ; when, 
after  a careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
case,  they  decided  on  leaving  Leinster,  and  seeking  refuge  and 
friendship  from  Scoriath , king  of  Fermorca  (or  the  Great  Men) 
of  West  Munster.  Thither  they  repaired,  and,  after  having 
received  the  customary  hospitality  of  several  days,  without 
questions  asked,  at  Scoriath's  palace,  the  king  at  last  inquired 
the  cause  and  nature  of  their  visit.  We  have  been  expelled  by 
the  monarch  of  Erinn,  said  they.  You  are  welcome  to  my  care 
and  protection,  then,  said  Scoriath. 

The  tale  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  king  Scoriath  had  a daughter, 
whose  name  was  Moriatli , and  whose  beauty  had  so  bewildered 
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the  young  princes  and  chiefs  of  Munster,  that  several  schemes 
had  been  devised  by  some  of  them  to  obtain  unlawful  possession 
of  her  person,  after  their  proposals  of  marriage  had  been  rejected. 
On  the  discovery  of  those  designs  by  the  lady’s  parents,  they  de- 
termined on  being  her  sole  guardians  themselves,  and,  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  their  vigilance,  it  was  ar- 
ranged between  them  that  the  father  should  have  constant  charge 
of  her  by  day,  and  the  mother  by  night,  so  that  she  should  never 
be  out  of  the  safe  keeping  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

This  vigilance  on  tne  part  of  the  royal  parents  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  their  noble  guest,  who  was,  indeed,  permitted  to 
enjoy  free  conversation  with  the  beautiful  Moriath,  but  subject  to 
one  trifling  drawback,  that,  namely,  of  the  presence  of  her  father 
or  mother  on  all  such  occasions.  But,  notwithstanding  the  res- 
traint which  parental  vigilance  had  placed  upon  any  expression 
of  tender  sentiment,  the  youthful  pair  soon  discovered  that  the 
society  of  each  was  highly  prized  and  desired  by  the  other ; but 
beyond  tliis  they  had  no  power  to  proceed, — their  love  story  had 
come  prematurely  to  a full  stop.  The  cautious  parents  of  the 
young  princess  were,  indeed,  as  often  happens,  the  only  persons 
m their  court  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  the  case ; but  their 
watchfulness  was  not  the  less  successful  in  baffling  the  designs 
of  the  lover.  Distracted  and  dejected,  the  young  Labliraidh 
Maen  had  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  liis  faithful  friend  and 
mentor,  Crafting  and  that  illustrious  harper  appears  to  have 
been  no  stranger  to  the  delicate  management  of  small  court 
difficulties  of  the  kind.  On  this  occasion,  he  advised  his  ward 
to  wait  for  some  favourable  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tions, and  he  assured  him  that  when  such  an  opportunity  should 
offer,  he,  Craftine,  would  contrive  to  obtain  for  him  an  interval 
of  uninterrupted  conversation  with  Moriath. 

King  Scoriath , after  some  little  time,  happened  to  invite  all 
the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  his  territory  to  a sumptuous  feast.  The 
delight  of  the  guests  was  much  heightened  by  Crafting 8 per- 
formance on  his  harp ; and,  when  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the 
festive  company  were  plunged  in  enjoyment,  exhilarated  by 
wine,  and  charmed  by  the  unequalled  melody  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished performer  of  his  time,  Labliraidh  Maen  and  Moriath 
snatched  the  opportunity  to  slip  away  unobserved  from  the 
company.  No  sooner  did  the  gifted  harper  believe  them  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  hearing  of  his  music,  than  he  struck  the 
almost  magical  tones  of  the  Suantraighd , which  was  of  so  richly 
soft  and  enchanting  a character  as  to  throw  the  whole  company, 
including  the  king  and  queen,  into  the  most  delicious  and  pro- 
found slumber ; and  in  the  trance  of  this  slumber  they  were  all 
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kept  by  the  magic  of  Craftines  harp,  until  the  young  lovers  lbct.  xii. 
had  time  to  return  again  and  take  their  proper  seats  in  the  as- 
sembly, after  having,  for  the  first  time,  plighted  to  each  other 
mutual  vows  of  constancy  and  affection. 

The  Ollamhs  of  music,  or  those  raised  to  the  highest  order  of  Th5  £uslc 
musicians  in  ancient  ii.nnn,  1 may  here  tell  you,  were  obliged,  ciansofan- 
by  the  rules  of  the  order,  to  be  perfectly  accomplished  in  the  dent  Erlnn‘ 
performance  of  three  peculiar  classes  or  pieces  of  music,  namely, 
the  Suantraighd , which  no  one  could  hear  without  falling  into 
a delightful  slumber;  the  Goltraighe , which  no  one  could  hear 
•without  bursting  into  tears  and  lamentation;  and  the  Gean- 
traight,  which  no  one  could  hear  without  bursting  out  into  loud 
and  irrepressible  laughter. 

Crafting  availed  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  possession 
of  these,  the  highest  gifts  of  his  profession,  to  assist  the  designs 
of  his  young  ward,  and  played  into  a profound  sleep  all  those  who 
would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  happiness. 

Now,  however,  that  the  pardonable  objects  of  the  young 
couple  were  attained,  he  changed  his  hand,  and  struck  the 
Geantraiglii , which  roused  the  whole  company,  and  quickly 
turned  their  quiet  sleep  into  a tumult  of  uproarious  laughter. 

And  then,  the  musician  having  displayed  these  wonderful  spe- 
cimens of  his  art,  returned  again  to  the  performance  of  the  less 
exciting,  but  always  beautiful  melodies,  so  many  of  which  still 
remain  to  remind  us  of  the  ancient  glories  of  our  country,  and 
continued  to  delight  his  hearers  until  the  time  of  their  retire- 
ment had  arrived. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cver-suspicious  queen  imagined  she  de- 
tected some  equivocal  radiations  in  the  glowing  countenance  of 
her  daughter,  and,  approaching  her  nearer,  she  thought  she 
caught  the  faintest  imaginable  whisper  of  a sigh.  With  an  in- 
stinctive perception  of  deception  and  treason,  she  immediately 
called  the  king  to  her  side : Your  daughter,  said  she,  has  ceased 
to  be  herself;  her  sighs  denote  that  she  has  given  part  of  her 
heart  to  another.  The  king  was  outrageous,  ordered  the 
strictest  investigation,  and  vowed  that  if  the  conspirators  were 
discovered,  their  heads  should  be  struck  off.  Crafting  remon- 
strated against  the  violence  of  such  a proceeding,  but  the  king, 
not  being  without  some  suspicions,  and  disregarding  the  invio- 
lable character  of  a poet  and  musician,  threatened  even  him 
with  punishment,  should  he  interfere  farther. 

After  the  first  burst  of  anger  and  indignation  had  subsided, 
however,  and  confidence  had  been  once  more  restored  between 
the  mother  and  daughter,  the  latter  gradually  permitted  the  former 
to  discover  the  truth  of  her  secret.  It  is  but  a poor  compliment 
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to  the  march  of  intellect  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  that, 
in  those  remote  ages,  they  solved  the  intricate  complications  of 
precipitate  love  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  in  the 
present  enlightened  times.  But  so  it  was,  and  King  Scoriath 
and  his  prudent  queen,  by  the  silent  sighs  of  their  daughter 
and  the  soothing  notes  of  Craf tint's  harp,  were  soon  induced 
to  accept  Labliraidh  Maen  as  their  son-in-law ; and  so  terminated 
this  comedy,  precisely  as  such  comedies  are  brought  to  a con- 
clusion even  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  alliance  with  the  king  of  West  Munster  was  an  event  of 
deep  political,  as  well  as  social,  importance  to  Labhraidh  Maen; 
for,  immediately  after  the  event  took  place,  his  father-in-law 
placed  at  his  command  a large  force  of  the  bravest  men  in  liis 
territory,  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  hereditary  kingdom  of 
Leinster  from  his  grand-uncle.  With  these  troops  he  marched 
quietly  into  Leinster,  where,  being  joined  by  a large  number  of 
adherents  to  his  houses  fortune,  he  at  once  laid  siege  to  the 
royal  palace  of  Dinn  High,  and  succeeded  in  taking  it  from  the 
garrison  placed  in  it  by  the  monarch.  His  triumph,  however, 
was  but  of  short  duration;  for  King  Cobhthach , who  had  re^ 
covered  his  first  surprise,  raised  a large  army,  and  marched  from 
Tara  at  once  into  Leinster. 

Labhraidh  Maen  found  himself  totally  unable  to  meet  such  a 
force,  and  felt  compelled  to  withdraw,  for  the  time  at  least,  from 
the  unequal  contest.  He  accordingly  changed  his  plans  on  the 
instant,  disbanded  his  followers,  sent  his  wife,  Moriath , under 
the  immediate  guardianship  of  Craftint,  and  attended  by  her 
countrymen,  into  Munster  to  her  father;  and,  selecting  from 
among  his  adherents  a small  band  of  brave  men,  he  bid  adieu  to 
his  native  land,  and  took  sail  for  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain. 
He  made  no  delay  in  Britain,  but,  passing  over  alone  to  France, 
he  entered  the  military  service  of  the  king  of  that  country,  in 
which  he  so  distinguisacd  himself  that  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  chief  commanders  of  the  army  there. 

After  he  had  in  course  of  time  established  himself  in  the  full 
confidence  and  estimation  of  the  king  of  France,  Labhraidh 
Maen , who  still  kept  up  a correspondence  with  his  friends  in 
Erinn,  determined,  if  he  could,  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
regain  his  rightful  inheritance. 

With  this  view,  he  made  himself  known,  and  disclosed  his 
■whole  history  to  the  king  of  France,  and  concluded  by  asking 
of  him  such  a body  of  troops  as  he  should  select,  to  accompany 
him  to  Erinn,  and  assist  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends 
there,  to  reestablish  himself  in  his  kingdom.  The  French 
king  consented  without  difficulty,  and  the  expedition  arrived 
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safely  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slaney,  now  the  harbour  of 
Wexford. 

After  resting  awhile  here  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  their 
voyage,  and  being  joined  by  great  numbers  from  Leinster  and 
Munster,  the  expedition  marched  by  night  to  Dinn  High , where 
the  monarch  Coblithach , entirely  ignorant  of  their  approach, 
happened  to  be  at  the  time  holding  an  assembly,  accompanied 
by  thirty  of  the  native  princes  and  a body  guard  of  seven  hun- 
dred men.  The  palace  was  surprised  and  set  on  fire,  and  the 
monarch,  the  princes,  the  guards,  and  the  entire  household, 
were  burned  to  death.  This  was  the  Argain  Dinn  High,  or 
Slaughter  of  Dinn  Righ. 

Labhraidh  then  assumed  the  monarchy,  and  reigned  over 
Erinn  eighteen  years. 

Another  of  these  Loingeas , but  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
voluntary  one,  is  of  much  later  date, — that,  namely,  of  Breacan , 
of  which  we  have  but  the  following  short  account: — 

Breacan  was  the  son  of  Maine , son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages, monarch  of  Erinn,  whose  reign  closed  a.d.  405.  This 
Breacan  was  a great  merchant,  and  the  owner  of  fifty  Ctirache, 
trading  between  Ireland  and  Scotland.  On  one  of  his  voyages  he 
was,  we  are  told,  with  his  fifty  Curachs , swallowed  up  in  the 
great  whirlpool  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  north-western 
and  north-eastern  seas  with  the  channel  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  His  fate,  however,  was  not  exactly  known  until 
Lughaidh,  the  blind  poet,  in  many  years  after,  paid  a visit  to 
Benncliuir  [Bangor, — on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Down]. 
The  poet’s  people  having  strayed  from  the  town  down  to  the 
beach,  found  the  bleached  skull  of  a small  dog  on  the  shore. 
This  they  took  up,  carried  to  the  poet,  and  asked  him  what 
skull  it  was.  “ Lay  the  end  of  the  poets  wand  on  the  skull”,  said 
Lughaidh ; and  then,  pronouncing  some  mystical  sentences  in  the 
ancient  Teinim  Laegh  style,  lie  told  them  that  the  skull  was 
that  of  Breacan  s little  dog,  and  that  Breacan  himself,  with  all  his 
curachs  and  people,  had  been  drowned  in  the  Coire  Breacain 
(orBreacan’sCaufdron), — an  appropriate  name,  from  the  constant 
boiling  up  and  surging  of  the  whirlpool,  and  the  name  by  wliich 
it  continued  ever  alter  to  be  knowm  m ancient  Gaedhlic  writings. 

This  story  is  preserved  in  Cormac’s  Glossary,  compiled  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  in  the  Dinnsenchas , a much  older  compila- 
tion generally. 


The  next  class  of  tales,  of  which  an  example  offers  itself  to 
our  notice,  is  that  of  the  Toghla,  or  Destructions.  A Tdghail , 
or  Destruction  of  a Fort,  is  the  title  given  to  those  histories 
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lect.  xn.  which  detail  the  taking  of  a fort  or  fortified  palace  or  liabita- 
or  the  ^on’  ^7  force,  when  the  place  is  not  merely  taken,  but  also 
toohla.  or  burnt  or  destroyed  on  the  taking  of  it.  A Tog  hail  may  be  a 
ticms”rU(Tiic  taking  by  surprise,  or  it  may  be  a taking  after  a siege,  but  the 
tion  oftue  term  always  implies  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  taken. 
Bruighf.an  Of  the  Tdghla  but  a. few  are  named  in  the  list  I have  referred 
Da  Derga  >.  ^ ^ Book  of  Leinster,  though  many  others,  of  course, 

there  were.  Of  those  in  the  list,  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps, 
that  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Derga , or  court  of  Da  Derga; 
because  it  was  in  the  storming  and  surprise  of  that  residence 
that  the  great  Conaire  Mor  was  killed,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated kings  of  ancient  Erinn.  This  tract  possesses,  too,  a pe- 
culiar interest  for  those  who  reside  in  or  near  Dublin,  because 
the  scene  of  the  surprise  lies  near  the  city,  at  a place  which  still 
preserves  a portion  of  the  ancient  name  in  its  present  designa- 
tion. And  it  is  partly  on  this  account  that  I have  selected  the 
account  of  the  Tdahail  Bruighnt  Da  Det'ga  to  describe  to  you. 

In  the  year  of  the  world  5091,  Conaird  Mor , the  son  of 
Eiilersgel,  a former  monarch  of  Erinn,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
ruled  with  justice  and  vigour,  until  the  year  of  the  world  5160, 
that  is,  till  thirty-three  years  before  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  impartiality  and  strictness  of  ConairPs  rule  banished 
from  the  country  large  numbers  of  idle  and  insubordinote  per- 
sons, and  among  the  rest  his  own  foster-brothers,  the  four  sons 
of  Donndesa , a great  Leinster  chief.  These  young  men,  adven- 
turous and  highly  gifted,  impatiently  put  out,  with  a large  party 
of  followers,  upon  the  sea  between  Erinn  and  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  a piratical  life,  until  the  death  of  the 
monarch  or  some  other  circumstance  should  occur  that  might 
permit  their  return  to  their  country. 

While  thus  beating  about,  and  committing  depredations  at 
both  sides  of  the  channel  whenever  they  could,  they  met, 
engaged  in  similar  enterprises,  the  young  prince  Ingel,  a son  of 
the  king  of  Britain,  who  with  his  six  brothers  and  a numerous 
band  of  desperate  men  like  themselves  had  been  for  their  mis- 
deeds banished  from  his  territory  by  their  father.  Both  parties 
entered  into  a compact  of  mutual  risk  and  assistance;  and 
having,  according  to  agreement,  first  made  a night  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Britain,  where  they  committed  great  ravages  and 
carried  off  much  booty,  they  turned  towards  Erinn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  their  stock  of  plunder,  and  carrying  on  the  war 
of  depredation  evenly  between  both  countries.  They  landed 
in  the  bay  of  Tuirbhe  [Turvey]  (near  Malahide,  on  the  coast  of 
the  present  county  of  Dublin),  and  immediately  commenced 
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their  devastation  of  the  country,  by  fixe  and  sword,  in  the 
direction  of  Tara. 

At  this  time,  the  monarch  Conair<by  attended  by  a slender 
retinue,  was  on  his  return  from  north  Munster,  where  he  had 
been  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  two  hostile  chiefs  of  that 
country.  On  his  entering  Meath,  and  approaching  his  palace 
of  Tara,  he  saw  the  whole  country,  to  his  great  surprise,  wrapt 
in  fire,  and  thinking  that  a general  rebellion  against  the  law 
had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  he  ordered  his  charioteer  td 
turn  to  the  right  from  Tara,  and  drive  towards  Dublin.  The 
charioteer  obeyed,  and  drove  by  the  hill  of  Cearna , Lusk,  and 
the  Great  Road  of  Cualann  to  Dublin ; which,  however,  the 
monarch  did  not  enter,  but  crossing  the  Liffey  above  the  town, 
he  continued  his  route  to  the  court,  or  mansion,  of  the  great 
Bruahaidh  (or  Hospitaller),  Da  Derga. 

This  court  was  built  on  the  river  Dodder,  at  a place  which 
to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  Bothar-na-BruighU  (or  the  Road 
of  the  Court),  near  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  This 
was  one  of  the  six  great  houses  of  universal  hospitality  which 
existed  in  Erinn  at  the  time,  and  the  owner,  Da  Derga , hav- 
ing previously  partaken  largely  of  the  monarch’s  bounty,  he 
was  now  but  too  glad  to  receive  him  with  the  hospitality  and 
distinction  which  became  his  rank  and  munificence. 

In  the  mean  time,  continues  the  tale,  the  outlaws  having 
missed  the  monarch,  ravaged  all  Bregia  [the  eastern  part  of 
Meath],  before  they  returned  to  their  vessels,  and  then  steered 
to  the  headland  of  heann  Edair  (now  called  the  Hill  of  Howth), 
where  they  held  a council  of  war.  There  it  was  decided  that 
two  of  the  sons  of  Donndesa  (two  of  the  monarch’s  foster- 
brothers),  should  come  on  shore,  and  find  out  the  monarch’s  re- 
treat, they  having  already  discovered  the  course  he  had  taken 
from  Tara.  This  was  done,  and  the  scouts  having  returned  to 
the  fleet  with  the  information  sought,  the  piratical  force  landed 
somewhere  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey,  and  marching  over 
the  rugged  Dublin  mountains,  they  surrounded  Da  Derga’s 
court,  which,  in  spite  of  a stout  resistance,  they  destroyed  and 
plundered,  murdering  the  monarch  himself  and  the  chief  part 
of  his  slender  train  of  attendants. 

The  composition  of  this  tract  must  be  referred  to  a period  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  the  style  of  the  constmction  and  language 
being  more  ancient  even  than  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgney  and,  like 
that  difficult  piece,  of  a character  totally  beyond  the  power  of 
ordinary  Irish  scholars  to  reduce  to  anything  like  a correct 
translation. 

This  tract  is  one  of  considerable  length,  and  not  a little  im- 
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bued  with  the  marvellous ; but,  apart  from  its  value  as  in  essen- 
tials a truthful  link  in  our  national  history,  it  contains,  perhaps 
without  exception,  the  best  and  most  copious  illustrations  in  any 
tract  now  extant  (I  mean,  of  course,  illustrations  by  description) 
of  the  various  ranks  and  classes  of  the  officers  that  composed  the 
kings  household  in  ancient  times,  and  of  the  arrangements  of  a 
regal  feast — both  social  subjects  of  great  historical  interest. 

There  is  a fine  copy  of  this  tract  (with  a slight  imperfection 
at  the  beginning)  preserved  in  the  ancient  Leabhar  na  h-  UidhrS, 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  and  another  copy  less  copious, 
but  perfect  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  in  the  Leabhar  Buidhe 
Decan,  in  the  Library  of  T.C.D.  ; so  that  from  both  these 
sources  a perfect  copy  could  be  procured. 

Another  of  these  Toqhla , and  one  of  great  interest,  is  the 
Tdghail  Bruighnd  Da  Choga,  of  which  a good  copy  is  to  be 
found  in  MS.  H.  3-  18.  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Bruighean  Dd  Choga  was  in  the  present  county  of  West- 
meath ; and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a sudden  surprise  of  this 
Court  that  Cor  mac  Conloingeas  was  killed,  about  a.d.  33.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster, 
from  whose  court  he  had  several  years  before  gone  into  volun- 
tary banishment  into  Connacht,  in  consequence  of  his  fathers 
having  put  to  death  the  three  sons  of  Uisneach,  for  whose  safety 
Cormac  had  pledged  his  word,  when  they  consented  to  return 
to  Conor’s  court  at  the  king’s  invitation.  On  the  death  of 
Conor,  his  son  prepared  to  return,  to  assume  the  throne  of  his 
province,  and  it  was  on  his  way  back  that  he  lost  his  life,  in 
the  surprise  of  Dd  Coaa's  court,  where  he  had  stopped  to  rest 
on  his  road.  Cormac  Conloingeas  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
champions  of  his  time,  and  figures  in  many  of  the  detailed  his- 
tories of  events  recorded  at  this  period  of  our  annals. 

tiRON^or  The  chronological  order  of  the  specimens  of  tales  that  I have 
‘Slaughters-,  selected  leads  us  next  to  the  class  called  Airgne,  or  Slaughters. 

The  Argain , though  separated  by  the  writer  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  from  the  Tdghail , is  not,  in  fact,  well  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it.  The  word  signifies  the  Slaughter  of  a garrison 
of  a fort,  where  the  place  is  taken  and  destroyed.  So  the 
taking  of  Dinn  Righ  by  Dabhraidh  Loingscach,  described  in  the 
tract  I spoke  of  just  now,  is  called,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
A rgain  Dinn  Righ,  and  that  tract  may  perhaps  actually  be  the 
tale  there  so  named. 

There  are  a great  number  of  the  AirgnS  named  in  the 
ancient  list  so  often  referred  to,  and  of  these  several  have 
reached  us  in  one  shape  or  another.  One  of  them,  the  Argain 
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Cathrach  Bdircht  is  included  in  the  long  tract  the  Cathreim  lect.  xii. 
Chonghail  Chldiringnigh , or  Battles  of  Conghal  Claringneach . 40 

The  Destruction  of  Cathair  BoirchS  forms  but  a single  inci-  aironk.  or 
dent  in  the  career  of  the  warrior  Congal,  and  I may  in  a few  words  ^“u-htcrs 
introduce  to  you  the  causes  that  led  to  so  fatal  a catastrophe. 

Lughaidh  Luaighnt , of  the  Eberean  line,  assumed  the  mo-  ciahy. 
narchy  of  Erinn  in  the  year  of  the  world  4024 ; and,  in  dis-  na  h 
posing  of  the  petty  kingships  of  the  provinces,  he  imposed  two 
kings  on  the  province  oi  Ulster,  to  one  of  whom,  Conghal  Clar- 
ingneach , the  son  of  a former  monarch,  he  gave  the  southern, 
and  to  Fergus  Mac  Leidt,  the  northern  half  of  the  province. 

The  Ulstermen  soon  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  two  royal 
establishments,  and  a secret  meeting  of  their  chiefs  took  place  at 
Emania,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  invite  both  their  kings  to  a 
great  feast,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  assassinated,  and 
then  to  elect  one  king  from  among  themselves,  whom  they 
would  support  by  force  of  arms  against  the  Monarch,  should  he 
feel  dissatisfied  with  their  deed. 

The  feast  was  soon  prepared,  the  two  kings  seated  at  it,  and 
the  assassins,  who  were  selected  from  the  menials  of  the  chiefs, 
took  up  a convenient  position  outside  the  banqueting  house. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Fachtna  Finn , the  chief  poet  of  Lister; 
whereupon  he,  with  the  other  chief  poets  of  the  province,  who 
attended  the  feast,  arose  from  their  particular  places,  and  seated 
themselves  between  the  two  kings.  The  assassins  entered  the 
house  shortly  after,  but  seeing  the  position  of  the  poets,  they 
held  back,  unwilling  to  desecrate  their  sacred  presence,  or 
violate  their  too  obvious  protection. 

When  the  prince  Congal  saw  the  assassins,  he  suspected  their 
design,  and  asked  the  poet  if  his  suspicions  were  not  well- 
founded.  Fachtna  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  stated  the 
cause  of  the  conspiracy ; whereupon  Congal  stood  up,  and  ad- 
dressing the  assembled  chiefs,  offered,  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
his  colleague,  to  surrender  their  power  ana  dignity  into  the 
hands  of  the  monarch  again,  with  a request  that  he  would  set 
up  in  their  place  the  person  most  agreeable  to  the  Ultonians. 

The  chiefs  agreed,  and  the  poets  taking  the  two  kings  under 
their  inviolable  protection,  they  all  repaired  to  Tara,  where 
they  soon  arrived,  and  announced  the  object  of  their  visit. 

On  their  arrival  at  Tara,  the  monarch’s  daughter  fell  in  love 
with  Fergus  Mac  Bride , and  at  her  request,  backed  by  the  re- 
commendation of  the  provincial  kings  who  then  happened  to  be 
at  court,  the  monarch  appointed  him  sole  king  of  Ulster,  though 
such  a decision  was  against  an  ancient  law,  which  ordained  that, 
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lect.  xii.  a junior  should  not  be  preferred  to  a senior, — and  Congal  was 
40  older  than  Fergus. 

aibone,  or  Congal,  on  hearing  this  decision,  departed  immediately  from 
••slaughters  -para,  collected  all  the  disaffected  of  the  country  about  him,  to- 
ersof coital  ?e^ier  with  some  Scottish  exiles,  and  having  met  the  monarch’s 
ciaring-  son,  cut  off  his  head  and  bid  defiance  to  the  father.  He  was, 

ha"‘  L however,  soon  forced  to  leave  Erinn  with  his  adherents;  and 

his  adventures  in  the  island  of  Rachlainn , and  in  Denmark  and 
other  northern  countries,  form  a considerable  and  most  interest- 
ing part  of  his  career.  After  some  years,  however,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  landed  in  the  present  bay  of  Dun- 
drum  (county  Down).  Immediately  upon  his  coming  ashore,  he 
discovered  that  his  rival,  Fergus  Mac  LeicU\  was  at  that  time 
enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  Cathair  Boirche  (that  is,  Bair ches 
Stone  Castle  or  Fortress),  the  princely  residence  of  Eochaidh 
Salbhuidht,  chief  of  the  southern  part  of  the  present  county  of 
Down,  at  a short  distance  from  Congal's  landing  place. 

On  receiving  this  welcome  piece  of  information,  Congal 
marched  directly  to  Cathair  Boirchd,  and  surprised  and  de- 
stroyed it  with  all  that  were  in  it.  From  thence  he  went  straight 
to  Tara,  and  challenged  the  king  with  all  his  forces  to  a pitched 
battle.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Tara;  the  monarch  was  defeated  and  beheaded  by  Congal, 
who  was  proclaimed  in  his  place,  and  reigned  fifteen  years. 

The  only  copy  of  this  fine  historic  tale  that  I am  acquainted 
with,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
[No.  205,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection.] 

The  AiOieaeh  But  the  tale  which  I should  prefer  to  take  for  you  as  a spe- 
“ Atucots”.  cimen  of  the  AirgnS , is  one  which  recites  the  origin  of  one  of 
the  most  momentous  troubles  which  interrupt  the  course  of  our 
history;  I mean  the  Revolt  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  (or“Atta- 
cots”),  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century,  an  incident  of  which 
I have  already  shortly  spoken.  This  tract  is  that  which  is  en- 
tered in  the  list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  as  the  Argain  Chairpri 
Cinn-Cait  for  Saerclannaibh  k-Erenn ; that  is,  the  Murder  by 
Carbry  Cat-head  of  the  Noble  clanns  of  Erinn. 

The  revolution  and  reign  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  (“A  ttacotti\ 
or  “Attacots”,  as  they  have  been  called  in  English  writings), 
mark  an  era  in  Irish  history,  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than 
important  in  relation  to  the  consequences  of  their  rule ; and  the 
name  given  to  these  people  has  supplied  food  for  much  learned 
discussion  and  speculation,  to  writers  of  more  modem  times. 

Father  John  Lynch  (better  known  as  Gratianus  Lucius), 
General  Vallancey,  the  Rev.  Charles  O’Conor,  and  many  others 
of  their  times,  have  been  more  or  less  puzzled  by  the  name  “At- 
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tacots”,  and  have  sought  everywhere  for  an  explanation  of  it 
but  where  only  it  could  be  found,  namely,  in  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  it  originated,  and  in  which  those  people 
grew,  lived,  and  died. 

The  name  which  those  modern  writers  have  made  into  “ At- 
tacots",  from  the  Latinized  form  “Attacotti",  is  written  in  all 
Irish  manuscripts,  ancient  and  modern,  Aitheach  Tuatha , and 
this  means  nothing  more  than  simply  the  Rent-payers,  or  Rent- 
paying Tribes  or  People. 

It  is  also  stated,  by  even  our  very  latest  historic  writers,  that 
the  Aitheach  Tuatha  were  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  colo- 
nists, depressed  and  enslaved  by  their  conquerors,  the  Milesians. 
But  this  is  a mistake,  for,  according  to  the  Books  of  Ballymote 
and  Lecain,  the  revolutionists  were  not  composed,  even  lor  the 
major  part,  of  the  former  colonists,  but  of  the  Milesians  them- 
selves. For,  as  may  be  expected,  in  the  lapse  of  ages  countless 
numbers  of  noble  and  free  Milesian  families  fell  away  from  their 
caste,  lost  their  civil  independence,  and  became  mixed  up  and 
reduced  to  the  same  level  with  the  remnants  of  the  conquered 
races,  who  still  continued,  in  a state  nearly  allied  to  slavery, 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

At  the  time  of  this  revolution,  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  magnates  of 
the  land  seem  to  have  combined  to  lay  even  heavier  burdens 
than  ever  before  on  the  occupiers  and  tillers  of  the  soil ; and  the 
debased  Milesians  were  the  first  to  evince  a disposition  to  re- 
sistance. Combinations  were  afterwards  formed  between  them 
and  the  other  malcontents,  but  so  profoundly  secret,  that  during 
the  three  years  which  they  took  to  consider  and  mature  their 
plans,  not  one  of  their  intended  victims  had  received  the  faintest 
hint  of  the  plot  that  ripened  for  their  destruction. 

The  result  of  their  councils  was,  to  prepare  a great  feast,  to 
which,  as  a pretended  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  they  were 
to  invite  the  monarch,  the  provincial  kings,  and  the  great  chiefs 
of  the  nation,  really  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them  during 
the  convivial  excitement  and  unsuspicious  confidence  of  a regal 
banquet  of  the  old  times. 

The  feast  was  prepared  at  a place  since  called  Magh  Cru  (or 
the  Bloody  Plain),  in  Connacht.  Thither  came  the  monarch, 
kings,  and  chiefs,  in  the  full  flow  of  unreserved  security, — a se- 
curity, as  it  befell,  of  the  falsest  kind ; for,  when  the  nobles  were 
deep  in  their  cups,  and  plunged  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  deli- 
cious strains  of  the  harp,  treacherous  hosts  surrounded  the  ban- 
quet hall  with  men  in  armour,  and  slew  without  pity  or  remorse 
the  monarch,  Fiacha  Finnolaidh , the  provincial  kings,  and 
all  the  assembled  chiefs,  as  well  as  all  tlicir  train. 
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lect.  xn.  The  revolutionary  party  having  thus,  at  one  blow,  got  rid  of 
*°o7tbe  ^eir  taskmasters,  but  still  wishing  to  live  under  a more 
aikgne,  or  ^ lenient  monarchical  government,  proceeded  to  select  a king. 
cnuTftevoit  Their  choice  fell  on  CairbrS  Cinn-Cait , an  exiled  son  of  the 
°ach'T'Mt!£  king  of  Lochlainn  (or  Scandinavia),  who  had  taken  a leading 
part  in  the  plan  and  completion  of  the  revolution. 

Cairbre,  however,  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  an  nnprosperous 
reign,  and  Fiacha  Finnolaidh , of  the  royal  Eremonian  race,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty.  Against  Fiacha , however,  another 
revolt  of  the  provinces  took  place,  and  he  was  surprised  and 
murdered  at  Magh  Bolg  in  Ulster,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  56 ; 
and  Elirn  Mac  Conrach,  king  of  Ulster  (of  the  Rudrician  race 
of  Ulster),  was  elected  by  the  revolutionists  in  his  place.  The 
reign  of  Elim  also  proved  unfortunate,  for,  not  only  did  discord 
and  discontent  prevail  throughout  the  land,  but  the  gifts  of 
Heaven  itself  were  denied  it,  and  the  soil  seemed  to  have  been 
struck  with  sterility,  and  the  air  of  Heaven  charged  with  pesti- 
lence and  death  during  those  years. 

The  old  loyalists  and  friends  of  the  former  dynasties  took 
advantage  at  once  of  the  confusion  and  general  consternation 
which  seized  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  proposed  to  them 
to  recal  or  rather  to  invite  home  Tuathal , the  son  of  the  mur- 
dered monarch,  whose  mother  had  fled  from  the  slaughter  to  the 
house  of  her  father,  the  king  of  Scotland,  while  Tuathal  as 
some  writers  say  was  yet  unborn. 

This  proposal  was  very  generally  listened  to,  and  a great 
number  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  agreed  in  council  to  bring  over 
the  young  prince,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Tuathal  answered  the  call,  and  soon  after  landed  in  Bregia 
[Meath],  where  he  unfurled  his  standard,  and  was  immediately 
joined  by  several  native  chiefs,  with  all  their  followers.  From 
this  he  marched  upon  Tara,  but  was  met  by  the  reigning  mo- 
narch, Elim,  at  Acaill  (now  the  liill  of  Screen),  near  Tara,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  where  a fierce  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  at  length  the  reigning  monarch,  Elim,  was  slain,  and  a 
great  slaughter  made  of  his  adherents. 

And  thus  the  ancient  dynasty  was  once  more  established,  and 
continued,  substantially  unbroken,  down  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  our  monarchy,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

There  is  a detailed,  but  not  very  copious  accoimt  of  the 
massacre  of  Magh  Cru , preserved  m a MS.  (H.  3.  18.)  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  next  class  of  the  Historic  Tales  consists  of  the  Forbasa, 
or  Sieges.  The  Forbais  may  be  called  a Siege,  because  it  im- 
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plies  a regular  investment  of  a position,  or  of  a city,  or  forti- 
fied place  of  residence.  The  name  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  applied  to  those  sieges  which  -were  followed  by  the  cap- 
ture, or,  at  least,  the  plunder  of  the  place  invested.  That 
capture,  as  I have  already  explained  to  you,  would  be  called 
4 7 off  hail,  if  the  place  were  destroved  If  only  besieged,  the 

event  would  be  a Forbais;  but  a ! Tdghail , or  storming,  might, 
of  course,  take  place,  without  being  preceded  by  a Forbais . 
These  distinctions  the  student  will  do  well  to  observe,  in  apply- 
ing himself  to  the  branch  of  historical  literature  now  under  our 
notice. 

Of  the  Forbasa , or  Sieges,  the  example  I shall  take  shall  be 
the  Forbais  Edair , or  Siege  of  Howth, — again  selecting  a story 
the  scene  of  which  lies  near  this  city. 

In  the  more  ancient  times  in  wliich  the  events  recorded  in 
the  tracts  I notice  to-day  took  place,  and,  indeed,  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period,  it  was  customary, — I may  premise 
by  telling  you, — for  distinguished  poets  and  bards  (who  were 
also  the  philosophers,  lawyers,  and  most  educated  men  of  their 
day)  to  pass  from  one  province  into  another,  at  pleasure,  on  a 
circuit,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  visits  among  the  kings,  chiefs,  and 
nobles  of  the  country ; and,  on  these  occasions,  they  used  to  re- 
ceive rich  gifts,  in  return  for  the  learning  they  communicated, 
and  the  poems  in  which  they  sounded  the  praises  of  their  patrons 
or  the  condemnation  of  their  enemies.  Sometimes  the  poet’s  visit 
bore  also  a political  character;  and  he  was  often,  with  diplomatic 
astuteness,  sent,  by  direction  of  his  own  provincial  king,  into 
another  province,  with  which  some  cause  of  quarrel  "was  sought 
at  the  moment.  On  such  occasions  he  was  instructed  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  gifts  or  presents  that  might  be  offered  to  him, 
and  even  to  couch  his  refusals  in  language  so  insolent  and  sar- 
castic as  to  provoke  expulsion  if  not  personal  chastisement. 
And,  whenever  matters  proceeded  so  far,  then  he  returned  to 
his  master,  and  to  him  transferred  the  indignities  and  injuries 
received  by  himself,  and  publicly  called  on  him,  as  a matter  of 
personal  honour,  to  resent  them.  And  thus,  on  occasions  where 
no  real  cause  of  dispute  or  complaint  had  previously  existed,  an 
ambitious  or  contentious  king  or  chief  found  means,  in  those 
days  just  as  in  our  own,  to  pick  what  public  opinion  regarded 
as  an  honourable  quarrel  with  his  neighbour. 

A curious  instance  of  the  antiquity  of  this  practice  in  Erinn, 
will  be  found  in  the  very  ancient  but  little  known  tract  of 
which  I shall  now  proceed  to  offer  you  a short  sketch.  It  con- 
tains besides,  I should  however  tell  you,  a great  deal  of  other 
valuable  matter  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
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very  early  period : and  it  may  be  taken  as  a fair  specimen  of  the 
important  class  of  those  Historic  Tales  which  I have  referred  to 
under  the  title  of  Forbasa. 

There  lived  in  Ulster  in  the  time  of  King  Conor  Mac  Nessa, 
that  is,  about  a.d.  33,  a learned  poet,  but  withal  a virulent 
satirist,  named  Aithimt , better  known  in  our  ancient  writings 
as  AithirnS  AilgJiesachy  or  ** Ait/iirne  the  Importunate”;  and  lie 
received  this  surname  from  the  fact  that,  he  never  asked  for  a 
gift  or  preferred  a request,  but  such  as  it  was  especially  difficult 
to  give,  or  dishonourable  to  grant. 

At  this  time  the  Ultonians  were  in  great  strength,  and  the 
valour  of  the  champions  of  the  Koyal  Branch  had  filled  Erinn 
with  their  fame,  and  themselves  and  their  province  with  arro- 
gance and  insolence.  They  had  already  enriched  themselves 
with  the  preys  and  spoils  of  Connacht,  and  they  had  beaten  the 
men  of  Leinster  in  the  battle  of  Ros  na  Righy  and  extended 
the  boundary  of  the  northern  province  from  the  river  Boyne 
southwards  to  the  Rujh  (or  river  Rye,  the  boundary  between 
the  present  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin).  They  had  also 
made  a sudden  and  successful  incursion  into  Munster,  des- 
troyed the  ancient  palace  of  Teamhair  Luachra , from  which 
they  returned  home  with  great  spoils.  So  that,  having  in  this 
manner  shown  their  power  and  superiority  over  the  other  pro- 
vinces, they  were  restless  to  undertake  some  yet  more  ambi- 
tious enterprise ; and,  losing  all  self-restraint,  they  seem  to  have 

nosed  to  themselves  no  object  but  the  one,  to  find  an  enemy 
ght  with,  no  matter  where,  and  lor  any  cause,  no  matter 
what  it  might  be. 

In  this  embarrassment  of  the  Ultonians,  Aithirne , the  poet, 
determined  to  relieve  their  languor  by  raising  a still  more  se- 
rious quarrel,  if  possible,  than  ever,  between  them  and  some  one 
of  the  other  provinces.  Accordingly,  though  not  without  the 
consent  and  approval  of  king  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  the  poet  set  out 
upon  a round  of  visits  to  the  other  provincial  kings,  resolved 
that  his  conduct  and  demands  should  be  so  insulting  and  ex- 
travagant that  they  should  be  forced  to  visit  him  with  some 
gross  indignity  or  personal  punishment,  such  as  might  give 
him  cause  lor  pouring  out  upon  them  the  most  satirical  strains 
of  his  venomous  tongue,  as  well  as  make  it  incumbent  on  his 
province  to  demand  and  take  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered 
them  in  his  person. 

He  went  first  into  Connacht,  but  the  kings  and  chiefs  of 
that  province  granted  freely  even  his  most  unreasonable  de- 
mands, sooner  than  be  drawn  into  a war  with  Ulster  by  a refusal. 
From  Connacht  Aithimi  passed  to  the  kingdom  of  Mid- 
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Erinn  (comprehending  the  south  of  Connacht  and  the  north 
of  Munster  or  Thomond,  and  extending,  it  is  said,  within  nar- 
row limits,  from  the  bay  of  Galway  to  Dublin).  The  king  of 
this  territory  at  the  time  was  Eochaidh  Mac  Luchta , whose  re- 
sidence lay  on  the  brink  of  the  present  Loch  Derg,  in  the  Upper 
Shannon  (somewhere,  I believe,  between  Scariff,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  and  the  present  Mountshannon  Daly,  on  the  south- 
eastern border  of  the  county  of  Galway).  This  king,  whose  hos- 
pitality and  munificence  were  proverbial,  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  blind  of  an  eye,  and  the  malignant  satirist  knowing  that  no 
demand  on  his  riches,  however  exorbitant  it  might  be,  would  be 
refused,  determined  to  demand  from  him  that  which  he  was  most 
certain  could  not  be  granted.  He,  therefore,  demanded  the  kings 
only  eye.  To  his  great  surprise  and  disappointment,  Eochaidh 
Mac  Luchta  (so  goes  the  story)  suddenly  thrust  his  finger  into  the 
socket  of  his  eye,  tore  it  out  by  the  roots,  and  handed  it  to  the 
poet ! The  king  then  commanded  his  servant  to  lead  him  down 
to  the  lake  to  wash  his  face  and  staunch  the  blood ; but  fear- 
ing that  perhaps  he  had  not  been  able  to  extract  the  eye,  he 
asked  his  servant  if  he  had  really  given  it  to  the  poet.  Alas ! 
said  the  servant,  the  lake  is  red  with  the  blood  of  your  red  eye. 
That  shall  be  its  name  for  ever,  said  the  king,  Loch  Derg- 
dheirc , or  the  Lake  of  the  Red  Eye, — (the  present  Loch  Derg, 
above  Killaloe,  on  the’Shannon). 

[Let  me  here  observe,  in  a parenthesis,  that  I should  not,  per- 
haps, have  gone  into  this  minor,  though  curious  detail,  but  that 
more  modem  writers  of  family  Irish  history  have  endeavoured 
to  make  Eochaidh , the  ancestor  of  the  O’Sullivan  family,  to  be 
the  person  who  granted  his  only  eye  to  the  demand  of  a ma- 
licious Scotch  poet,  and  that  it  is  from  that  circumstance  that 
the  name  O'Suilabhain — that  is,  the  one-eyed, — is  derived.  But 
there  are  two  objections  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  version  of  the 
story;  the  first  is,  that  the  tale  I have  just  noticed  is  certainly 
older  than  the  time  of  this  latter  Eochaidh;  the  second  objec- 
tion is,  that  if  this  were  the  derivation  of  the  name,  it  should 
be  written  with  the  letter  my  instead  of  the  b , which  is  always 
found  in  it : that  is,  the  word  should  be  Suilamhain  (or  “ one 
eye”),  and  not  Suilabhain , as  it  is  generally  (but  not  always) 
written  in  the  ancient  MSS.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  both 
these  spellings  are  incorrect,  and  that  the  family  name,  in  the 
best  authorities,  is  written  O'  Suildhubhain,  or  the  Black-eyed.] 

But  to  return  to  the  tract  under  notice. 

Our  poet  next  crossed  the  Shannon  into  south  Munster,  to 
the  palace  of  Tighernach  Tetbannach,  the  king  of  that  province 
[from  whom  Cam  Tighernaigh  (on  a mountain  near  Rathcor- 
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mac,  in  the  county  of  Cork)  in  which  he  lies  buried,  has  its 
name.]  The  kings  of  all  these  territories  submitted  to  the 
deepest  insults  sooner  than  incur  the  poets  virulent  abuse  and 
the  enmity  of  his  province. 

Aithimt , therefore,  proceeded  on  his  circuit  from  Munster 
into  Leinster,  and  came  to  a place  called  Ard  B resting,  in  the 
present  county  of  Carlow.  Here  the  people  of  South  Lein- 
ster, with  their  king,  Fergus  Fairrgi ?,  met  him  in  assembly 
with  large  and  valuable  presents,  in  order  to  induce  him  not  to 
enter  their  territory.  The  poet  refused  to  accept  any  of  the 
rich  gifts  that  were  offered  him,  until  he  should  be  given  the 
richest  present  or  article  in  the  assembly.  This  was  a sore 
puzzle  to  them,  because  they  could  not  well  discover  which 
was  the  best  of  their  valuables.  Now  while  they  were  in  this 
dilemma,  there  happened  to  be  a young  man,  mounted  on  a 
fleet  steed,  careering  for  his  amusement,  in  presence  of  the 
assembly ; — and  so  close  sometimes  to  w'hcre  the  king  sat,  that, 
on  one  occasion,  while  wheeling  round  at  full  speed,  a large 
clod  of  earth  flew  from  one  of  the  hind-legs  of  Kis  steed,  and 
fell  in  the  king’s  lap.  The  king  immediately  perceived  a large 
and  beautiful  gold  brooch  imbedded  in  the  clod ; and,  turning 
joyfully  to  the  poet,  who  sat  next  him,  he  said:  “ What  have 
I got  in  my  lap?”  “You  have  got  a brooch”,  said  Aith- 
ime , “ and  that  brooch  is  the  present  that  will  satisfy  me,  be- 
cause it  was  it  that  fastened  the  cloak  of  Maine  Mac  Durthacht , 
my  mother’s  brother,  who  buried  it  in  the  ground  here  at  the 
time  that  he  and  the  Ultonians  were  defeated  by  you  in  the 
battle  of  Ard  Brestine”.  The  brooch  was  then  given  to  Aitk- 
irtie,  after  which  he  took  his  departure  from  South  Leinster, 
and  came  to  Naas,  where  Mesgedhra , the  supreme  king  of  all 
the  province  of  Leinster,  then  resided. 

Tne  poet  was  hospitably  received  by  this  king,  at  whose 
court  he  remained  twelve  months,  and  he  was  loaded  with  rich 
gifts  by  the  king  himself,  and  the  chiefs  of  North  Leinster. 
The  more  he  got,  however,  the  more  insolent  and  importunate 
he  became,  until  at  last  he  insisted  on  getting  seven  hundred 
white  cows  with  red  ears,  a countless  number  of  sheep,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Lein- 
ster nobles,  to  be  carried  in  bondage  into  Ulster. 

To  all  these  tyramiical  demands  the  Leinster  men  submitted 
in  appearance,  but  with  a grace  and  condescension  that  fore- 
boded anything  but  good  to  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the  poet. 
Satisfied  that  the  men  of  Leinster,  who  felt  themselves  restrained 
by  the  public  law  of  hospitality  within  their  own  territory,  would, 
when  he  had  passed  out  of  it,  follow  and  deprive  him  of  all  his 
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ill-gotten  property,  perhaps  even  of  his  life,  he  therefore  sent  a lkct.  xn. 
messenger  into  Ulster,  demanding  of  king  Conor  to  send  a strong  fi0 
body  of  men  to  the  confines  of  Leinster,  to  receive  and  escort  fokb^a,  or 
him  and  his  property,  as  soon  as  he  should  pass  across  the  (■ffi’-sfege 
border  of  that  province.  1 

When  the  poets  time  for  departure  came  at  last,  he  set  out 
from  Naas  with  all  his  rich  presents,  his  cattle,  and  his  captives, 
attended  by  a multitude  of  the  men  of  Leinster,  apparently  but 
to  see  him  safely  out  of  their  country.  When  they  came  to 
Dublin,  however,  they  found  that  the  poet’s  sheep  could  not  cross 
the  river  LifS  [or  Liffey]  at  the  ordinary  ford ; upon  which,  a 
number  of  the  people  went  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  set 
to  work  to  cut  down  the  trees  and  branches ; so  that,  in  a very 
short  time,  they  were  able  to  throw  a bridge,  or  causeway,  of 
trees  and  hurdles  across  the  river,  by  means  of  which  the  poet, 
his  cattle,  and  train,  passed  over  into  the  province  of  Meath, 
the  Liffey  being  at  this  time  the  boundary  line  of  Leinster  and 
Meath  at  this  point. 

(The  point  of  the  river  over  which  this  bridge  of  hurdles  was 
thrown  was,  at  this  time,  called  Dub hlinn,  literally  the  “ Black 
Pool”  (but  in  fact  so  called  from  a lady  named  Dubh , who  had 
been  formerly  drowned  there) ; but  from  this  time  down  it  took 
the  name  of  DubMinn  Athci  Cliath , or  the  Black  Pool  of  the 
Ford  of  Hurdles;  and  this  ford,  I have  no  doubt,  extended 
from  a point  at  the  Dublin  side  of  the  river,  wThere  the  Dothor 
[or  Dodder]  falls  into  the  Liffey  at  Rings-End,  to  the  opposite 
side,  where  the  Poll-ben  Lighthouse  now  stands.  The  Danish 
and  English  name  Dublin  is  a mere  modification  of  DubMinn,  or 
Black’s  Pool,  but  the  native  Irish  have  always  called,  and  still  do 
call,  the  city  of  Dublin  Ath  Cliath , or  BailS  Atha  Cliath — that 
is,  the  Ford  of  Hurdles,  or  the  Town  of  the  Ford  of  Hurdles.) 

No  sooner  had  AithirnS  crossed  the  Ford  of  Hurdles  than 
the  Leinster  men  rapidly  rescued  their  women ; but  before  they 
had  time  to  turn  their  cattle,  the  Ultonian  escort,  which  had 
previously  arrived  and  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tulr 
chlainn  [or  Tolca],  a short  distance  from  the  ford,  rushed  down 
upon  them.  A battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Ultonians  were 
routed,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Beann  Eclair  (now  called  the 
Hill  of  Howth),  to  which  place,  however,  they  succeeded  in 
carrying  with  them  the  seven  hundred  cows.  Here  they  threw 
up,  on  a sudden,  a strong  earthen  fortification,  which  was  ever 
afterwards  called  Dun  AithirnS,  or  A ithime 8 fort,  and  within 
which  they  took  shelter  with  their  prey ; and  they  sent  forthwith 
for  further  reinforcements  to  the  north,  and  continued,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  act  on  the  defensive  until  their  arrival 
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The  Leinstermen  encamped  in  front  of  them,  cut  off  their 
communication  with  the  country,  and  brought  them  to  great 
distress.  After  some  time,  however,  the  flower  of  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Royal  Branch  arrived  suddenly  at  Howth,  attacked 
the  Leinstermen,  and  routed  them  with  considerable  slaughter ; 
so  that,  with  their  king  Mesgedhra,  they  fled  towards  their  own 
country.  Then  Conall  Cearnach , the  most  distinguished  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Royal  Branch,  followed  the  Leinstermen  with  his 
chariot  and  charioteer,  alone ; in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 
certain  of  them  for  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  Mesdeadad 
and  Laeghairt,  who  had  been  slain  at  this  siege  of  Howth.  He 
passed  over  the  ford  of  hurdles,  through  Dnimmainech  (now 
JDrimnagh),  and  on  to  Naas;  but  the  army  had  already  dis- 
persed, and  the  king  had  not  yet  reached  his  court. 

Conall  pressed  on  from  Naas  to  Claen,  where  he  found  Mes- 
gedhra, at  last,  at  the  ford  of  the  Liffey.  A combat  imme- 
diately ensued  between  them,  in  which  Mesgedhra  was  slain 
and  beheaded.  Conall  placed  the  king’s  head  in  his  own  chariot, 
and  ordering  the  charioteer  to  mount  the  royal  chariot,  they  set 
out  northwards.  They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  they 
met  Mesgedhra s queen,  attended  bv  fifty  ladies  of  honour,  return- 
ing from  a visit  in  Meath.  “ Who  art  thou,  O woman  ?”  said 
Conall.  “ I am  Mesgedhra' s wife”,  said  she.  “ Thou  art  com- 
manded to  come  with  me”,  said  Conall.  “ Who  has  commanded 
me  ?”  said  the  queen.  “ Mesgedhra  has”,  said  Conall.  “ Hast  thou 
brought  me  any  token?”  said  the  queen.  “ I have  brought  his 
chariot  and  his  horses”,  said  Conall.  “ He  makes  many  presents”, 
said  the  queen.  “ His  head  is  here,  too”,  said  Conall.  **  Then  I 
am  disengaged”,  said  she.  “ Come  into  my  chariot”,  said  Conall. 
“ Grant  me  liberty  to  lament  for  my  husband”,  said  the  queen. 
And  then  she  shrieked  aloud  her  grief  and  sorrow  with  such 
intensity,  that  her  heart  burst,  and  she  fell  dead  from  her 
chariot. 

The  fierce  Conall  and  his  servant  made  there  a grave  and 
mound  on  the  spot ; in  which  they  buried  her,  together  with 
her  husband’s  head,  from  which,  however,  according  to  a sin- 
gular custom  hardly  less  barbarous  than  singular  of  which  I shall 
say  more  presently,  he  had  first  extracted  the  brain. 

This  queen’s  name  was  Buan,  or  the  Good  [woman] ; and, 
after  some  time,  according  to  a very  poetical  tradition,  a beau- 
tiful hazel  tree  sprung  up  from  her  grave,  which  was  for  ages 
after  called  Coll  Buana,  or  Buan’s  Hazel.  The  grave  was  situ- 
ated a short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Ford  of  Claen,  on  the 
ancient  road  which  led  from  Naas  to  Tara,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  known  even  at  this  day. 
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Copies  of  this  tract  are  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  lect.  xn. 
and  in  a vellum  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  5280. 


r>°.  of  the 
Fokhisa,  or 


Of  the  Forbasa  listed  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  there  is  one  (The  ••siege 
more  so  remarkable,  that  I would  make  room  for  some  account 
of  it,  if  it  were  possible — namely,  the  Forbais  Droma  Damh - 
ahaire , by  king  Cormac  Mac  A irt,  against  Fiacha  Muilleathan , 
king  of  Munster,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  220.  From 
Damhqhairt  was  the  name  of  a ridge  or  hill  in  the  county  ol 
Limerick,  since  Cormacs  time  (and  still)  called  Cnoc  Luingd, 
or  Knocklong,  from  the  tents  set  up  there  by  Cormac,  who 
encamped  upon  the  spot.  The  following  is  shortly  the  history 
of  this  Forbais : — 

Cormacs  munificence  was  so  boundless  that,  at  one  time,  his 
steward  complained  to  him,  that,  although  there  wore  many 
claimants  and  objects  of  the  royal  beneficence,  there  was 
nothing  for  them,  as  all  the  revenues  appropriated  to  such  pur- 
poses were  exhausted.  Cormac,  in  tins  extremity,  asked  the 
steward’s  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  replenishing  his  stores. 

The  steward,  without  hesitation,  said  that  the  only  chance  of 
so  doing  was  in  demanding  from  Munster  the  cattle  revenue  of 
a second  province ; that  it  contained  two  distinct  provinces,  but 
that  it  had  always  escaped  paying  tribute  but  for  one,  and  that 
he  ought  to  call  on  them  for  the  tribute  of  the  other. 

Cormac  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  this  suggestion,  and 
immediately  despatched  couriers  to  Fiacha  Muilleathain , the 
king  of  Munster,  demanding  tribute  for  the  second  division  of 
that  province.  The  king  of  Munster  received  the  monarch’s 
message  in  a fair  spirit,  and  sent  the  courier  back  with  an  offer 
of  ample  relief  of  Cormacs  present  difficulties,  but  denying  his 
right  of  demand,  and  refusing  to  send  a single  beef  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  it.  Connac  having  received  this  stubborn  message, 
mustered  a large  army  and  all  Ids  most  learned  Druids,  marched 
into  the  heart  of  Munster,  and  encamped  on  the  hill  then  called 
Drom  Damhgliaire , or  the  “ Hill  of  the  Oxen”. 

Having  established  his  encampment,  he  consulted  his  Druids 
on  the  best  and  most  expeditious  means  of  bringing  the  men 
of  Munster  to  terms.  The  Druids,  after  debate  among  them- 
selves, assured  the  monarch  that  the  surest  and  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  reducing  his  enemies  would  be  to  deprive  them 
and  their  cattle  of  water,  and  that  this  they  were  prepared  to  do 
on  receiving  his  permission.  Cormac  immediately  assented,  and 
forthwith  the  Dniids  by  their  spells  and  incantations  dried  up, 
or  concealed,  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs  of  the  district,  so 
that  both  men  and  cattle  were  dying  of  thirst  all  round  them. 
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The  king  of  Munster  in  this  extremity  took  counsel  with  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  decision  they  came  to  was,  not  to  submit  to  Cormac,  but 
to  send  to  the  island  of  Dairbrt  [now  called  OiUan  Darairt,  or 
Valencia],  on  the  western  coast  of  Kerry,  to  Mogh  Ruith , the  most 
famous  Druid  of  the  time  (who  is  said  to  have  studied  Druidism 
in  the  East,  in  the  great  school  of  Simon  Magus),  to  request  that 
he  would  come  and  relieve  them  from  the  terrible  distress,  which 
they  well  knew  had  been  brought  on  them  by  Druidic  agency. 

The  ancient  Druid  consented  to  come  and  relieve  them,  on 
condition  that  he  should  receive  a territory  of  his  own  selection 
in  that  part  of  the  province,  with  security  for  its  descent  in  his 
family  for  ever.  His  demands  were  granted,  and  he  selected 
the  present  barony  of  Fermoy  in  the  coimty  of  Cork  (where 
some  of  his  descendants  survive  to  this  day,  under  the  names  of 
O’Duggan,  O’Cronin,  etc.).  The  Druid  then  shot  an  arrow  into 
the  air,  telling  the  men  of  Munster  that  water  in  abundance  would 
spring  up  wherever  the  arrow  should  fall.  This  promise  was 
verified ; a rushing  torrent  of  water  burst  up  where  the  arrow 
fell ; and  the  men  of  Munster  and  their  flocks  were  relieved. 

The  Munster  men  then  fell  upon  Cormac  and  his  hosts,  routed 
them  from  Cnoc  Lying  6,  and  followed  them  into  Leinster,  scat- 
tering and  killing  them  as  they  went. 

The  place  in  which  the  arrow  fell  is  still  pointed  out  in  the 
parish  of  Jmleach  Grianan , in  the  comity  of  Limerick ; and  the 
well  remains  still  under  the  ancient  name  of  Tobar  (or  Tipra) 
Ceanti  moir , that  is,  Well  of  Great  Head,  or  Spring;  and 
a river  that  issues  from  it  is  called  Sruth  Cheanna  mhoir , or 
the  Stream  of  Great  Head. 

This  is  a wild  but  most  important  story,  full  of  information 
on  topography,  manners,  customs,  and  Druidism.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  several  of  our  ancient  books,  but  the  only  copy  of  it  that  I 
know  to  exist  was  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lismorc,  until  that 
great  book  was  mutilated  in  Cork  many  years  ago ; and  now  there 
is  a portion  of  the  original  staves  at  Lismore  and  a portion  at 
Cork ; but  I have  a full  copy  of  both  parts  in  my  own  possession. 

Short  as  I have  made  the  outlines  I have  given  you  of  these 
few  specimens  of  the  Historic  Tales,  I have  been  unable  to 
compress  within  the  present  Lecture  any  intelligible  account 
of  those  classes  of  them  which  it  is  my  business  to  bring  under 
your  notice.  At  our  next  meeting  I shall,  however,  endeavour 
to  complete  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  I have  opened. 


LECTURE  XIII. 


[Delivered  Jane  19,  lij.16.} 


The  Historic  Tai.es  (continued).  6.  Of  the  Oilte,  “Tragedies”,  or  Deaths. 
The  Story  of  the  “ Death  of  Conor  Mao  Ne9sa”.  The  “ Death  of  Maelfa- 
thartaiyh,  the  son  of  Ronan”.  7.  Of  tiie  Tana,  or  Cow  Spoils.  The  “ Tain 
bi 5 Chuailytui” . 8.  Of  the  Tochmarca,  or  Courtships.  The  “Courtship  of 

Elmer",  by  the  Champion  Cuchul/ain.  9.  Of  the  Uatha , or  Caves.  10.  Of  the 
JEMfrai,  or  Adventures.  11.  Of  the  Sluaiyheadha,  or  military  expeditions. 
The  ,k  Expedition  of  King  Dnthi  to  the  foot  of  Sliabh  n-Ealpa  (the  Alps)”. 
12.  Of  the  Imramha,  or  Expeditions  by  Sea.  The  “ Voyage  of  the  Sons  of 
Ua  Corra ".  Of  the  remaining  classes  of  the  Historic  Tales. 


I almost  begin  to  fear  you  will  set  me  down  as  a story-teller 
myself,  and  not  a lecturer  upon  the  grave  subject  of  the  Mate- 
rials of  our  Ancient  History,  before  1 shall  have  completed  my 
intended  notiejs  of  the  pieces  called  Historic  Tales.  You  must, 
however,  always  bear  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  I have  thought  it 
right  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  stories,  I have  done  so 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Gacdhlic  student  as  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  their  plan  and  style  as  the  nature  of 
this  general  course  may  admit.  I have,  however,  in  no  instance 
detailed  to  you  even  any  considerable  part  of  any  of  these  com- 
positions ; though  they  will,  in  fact,  upon  examination,  be  found 
to  contain  far  more  of  valuable  historical  matter  than  I could 
make  you  familiar  with,  if  I were  even  to  devote  the  whole  of 
these  lectures  to  this  subject  alone.  All  that  I have  attempted 
to  do  is,  to  give  you  a sort  of  general  idea  by  way  of  syn- 
opsis of  the  contents  of  a few  of  these  tales;  and  I have 
selected,  as  specimens  of  them,  those  which  appear  to  me  most 
proper  to  serve  as  examples  of  the  classes  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong. 

The  next  class  of  the  Historic  Talcs  to  which  I have  to  ask 
your  attention,  is  that  of  the  Oitte  or  Aldeadha, — “Tragedies”, 
or  Deaths.  These  stories  arc  the  narratives  of  violent  Deaths,  or 
of  any  melancholy  or  tragical  occurrences  in  which  the  Death  of 
some  remarkable  individual  forms  a principal  feature  in  the  tale. 
From  one  of  these  Oitte,  or  Aideadha , the  “ A ideadh  Conruf, 
Keating  has  introduced  into  his  history  the  story  of  the  death 
of  Curoi  Mac  Dairi,  who  was  killed  by  the  celebrated  champion 
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Cuchulairm,  about  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era.  But  the 
example  I prefer  to  select  is  a more  important  one,  because  the 
personage  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  tale  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  all  our  history, — that  Conor  Mac  Nessa, 
of  whom  I have  already  more  than  once  spoken.  This  tale  is 
also  particularly  interesting  to  Christians,  as  you  will  find,  in 
respect  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  the  pagan  king ; 
for,  though  there  are  several  ancient  versions  of  the  story,  the 
connexion  of  the  disaster  with  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  is 
uniformly  recorded.  This  tale  is  mentioned  in  the  list,  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  as  the  Aideadh  Chonchobhair , and  to  some 
version  of  this  story  also  Keating  had  recourse  in  the  compilation 
of  his  history.  The  copy  of  the  tale,  the  principal  contents  of 
which  I am  about  shortly  to  narrate  to  you,  is  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster. 

Conor  Mac  Nessa  was  king  of  Ulster  at  the  period  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord,  lie  was  the  son  of  Fachtna , king  of  the  same 
province,  but  who  was  slain  while  Conor  was  yet  an  infant. 

Conor’s  accession  to  the  provincial  throne  was  more  a matter 
of  chance  than  of  hereditary  claim,  because  Fergus  Mac  Rossa 
was  actually  king  at  the  time.  Conor’s  mother,  Nessa,  (from 
whom  he  derived  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Mac  Nessa,) 
was  still  a woman  of  youth  and  beauty,  at  the  time  that  her 
son  came  to  be  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  Fergus,  then  the  king 
of  the  province,  proposed  marriage  to  her.  Nessa  refused  to 
accept  his  offer,  excepting  on  one  condition — namely,  that  he 
should  hand  over  the  sovereignty  of  Ulster,  for  one  year,  to  her 
son  Conor,  in  order  that  his  children  after  him  might  be  called 
the  children  of  a king.  To  this  singular  condition  Fergus  was 
but  too  glad  to  accede,  and  Conor  accordingly  took  upon  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Ulster,  which,  young  as  he  was,  he  adminis- 
tered with  such  wisdom,  justice,  and  munificence,  that,  when 
the  year  was  expired,  and  the  time  for  resigning  the  kingly 
office  to  its  original  holder  had  arrived,  the  Ulstermen  raised  a 
formidable  opposition  to  the  act;  and,  after  much  contention 
and  diplomacy,  the  difficulty  was  disposed  of  by  each  one  retain- 
ing what  he  Lad, — Fergus  his  wife,  and  Conor  the  kingdom; 
and  so,  as  we  arc  informed  by  history,  Conor  continued  long  to 
rule  the  people  of  Ulster  with  wisdom  and  justice,  to  defend  their 
rights  with  vigilance,  and  to  avenge  their  wrongs  with  bravery, 
wherever  and  whenever  the  encroaclmicnts  of  the  neighbour- 
ng  provincial  powers  required  it. 

It  was  under  the  fosterage  and  example  of  this  prince  that 
the  renowned  order  of  knighthood,  so  well  known  in  song  and 
story  as  the  Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch,  sprang  up  in  Ulster ; 
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and  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  order  I may  name  to  lect.  xiii. 
you  the  celebrated  Conall  Cearnach.  Cuchulainn.  the  sons  of,- 
Uisneach  ( Naoisi , A inti,  and  Ardan ),  Eoghan  Mac  Durthacht , oittk,  «r 
Dubhthach  Duel  Uladh , and  Laeghairb  Buadhach , as  well  as  Cor- 
wwc  Conlomgeas  (Conors  own  son). 

One  of  those  barbarous  military  customs  which,  in  one  form 
or  another,  prevailed  in  former  times  perhaps  all  over  the  world, 
and  which  have  been  preserved  in  some  countries  nearly  down 
to  our  own  days,  existed  in  Erinn  at  this  period.  Whenever 
one  champion  slew  another  in  single  combat,  it  is  stated  that  he 
cut  off  his  head,  if  possible ; clove  it  open ; took  out  the  brain ; 
and,  mixing  tliis  with  lime,  rolled  it  up  into  a ball,  which  he  then 
dried,  and  placed  in  the  armoury  of*  his  territory  or  province, 
among  the  trophies  of  his  nation. 

As  an  instance  of  this  strange  custom,  we  ha’'e  already  seen, 
in  the  sketch  of  AithimS , the  poet  (in  speaking  of  the  Siege  of 
Beann  Edair , or  Howth),  that,  on  that  occasion,  when  the  great 
Ulster  champion,  Conall  Cearnach , pursued  Mesgedhra,  the 
king  of  Leinster,  from  Howth  to  Claena  ( in  the  present  county 
of  Kildare),  where  he  overtook  and  fought  him  in  single  com- 
bat, he  cut  off  the  king’s  head  after  he  had  killed  him,  and 
extracted  the  brain.  And,  according  to  that  story,  it  appears 
that  after  having  put  it  through  the  usual  process  for  hardening 
and  preservation,  ne  placed  the  ball  formed  of  the  royal  brain 
among  the  precious  trophies  of  Ulster,  in  the  great  house  of  the 
Royal  Branch  at  Emania,  where  it  continued  to  be  esteemed  as 
an  object  of  great  provincial  interest  and  pride. 

Now,  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  times,  had  two  favourite  fools  at  his  court ; and  these  silly, 
though  often  cunning,  persons,  having  observed  the  great 
respect  in  which  Mesged lira's  brain  was  held  by  their  betters, 
and  wishing  to  enjoy  its  temporary  possession,  stole  it  out  of’ 
the  armoury  and  took  it  out  to  the  lawn  of  the  court,  where 
they  began  to  play  with  it  as  a common  ball. 

While  thus  one  day  thoughtlessly  engaged,  Cet  Mac  Magach , 
a famous  Connacht  champion,  whose  nation  was  at  war  with 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  happened  to  come  up  to  them  in  disguise ; 
and  perceiving,  and  soon  recognizing,  the  precious  ball  which 
they  were  carelessly  throwing  from  hand  to  hand,  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it  from  them.  Having  thus  unexpectedly 
secured  a prize  of  honour  so  valuable,  Cet  returned  immediately 
into  Connacht;  and  as  there  was  a prophecy  that  Mesgedhra 
would  avenge  himself  upon  the  Ulstermen,  he  never  went  forth 
ujjon  any  border  excursion  or  adventure  without  carrying  the 
kings  brain  with  him  in  his  girdle,  hoping  by  it  to  fulfil  the 
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c°  ortho  P*on  among  the  Ulster  warriors. 

oitte.  or  Shortly  after  tliis  time,  Cet,  at  the  head  of  a strong  party  of 
rn^ Death  ' the  men  of  Connacht,  carried  off  a large  prey  and  plunder  from 
SST**  Southern  Ulster;  but  they  were  pursued  and  overtaken  (at 
BaiU-ath-an-  Ur  chair,  now  Ardnurchar,  in  the  present  county 
of  Westmeath)  by  the  Ulstermen,  under  the  command  of  the 
king  himself.  [See  Appendix,  No.  XC.].  Both  sides  halted 
on  the  banks  of  a stream,  which  they  selected  as  an  appropriate 
battle-field,  and  prepared  for  combat.  Cet  soon  discovered  that 
the  pursuit  was  led  by  king  Conor;  at  once  bethought  him  of 
the  prophecy ; and  immediately  laid  his  plan  for  its  fulfilment. 
Accordingly,  perceiving  that  a large  number  of  the  ladies  of 
Connacht,  who  had  come  out  to  greet  the  return  of  their  hus- 
bands, had  placed  themselves  on  a hill  near  the  scene  of  the 
intended  battle,  he  concealed  himself  among  them. 

Now,  at  this  time,  when  two  warriors  or  two  annies  were 
about  to  engage  in  battle,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  women,  if 
any  were  present,  of  either  party  to  call  upon  any  distinguished 
chief  or  champion  from  the  opposite  side  to  approach  them  and 
exhibit  himself  to  their  view,  that  they  might  see  if  his  beauty, 
dignity,  and  martial  bearing  were  equal  to  what  fame  had 
reported  them  to  be. 

To  carry  out  his  plan,  then,  Cet  instructed  the  Connacht  women 
to  invite  Conor  himself*  to  come  forward,  that  they  might  view 
him.  To  this  request  Conor  willingly  assented  in  the  spirit  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  time;  but  when  he  had  come  within  a short 
distance  of  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  on  the  corresponding  emi- 
nence at  his  own  side  of  the  stream,  Cet  raised  hijnself  in  their 
midst,  and  fixed  Mesaedliras  brain  in  his  Cranntabhaill , or 
sling.  Conor  perceived  the  movement,  and  recognizing  at  once 
a mortal  enemy,  retreated  as  fast  as  he  could  to  his  own  people ; 
however,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  little  grove  of  l)o\re  da 
BhaetJi , Cet , who  followed  him  closely,  cast  from  the  sling  the 
ball  made  from  the  fatal  brain,  and  succeeded  in  striking  Conor 
with  it  on  the  head,  lodging  the  ball  in  his  skull. 

Conor’s  chief  physicians  were  immediately  in  attendance, 
and  after  a long  examination  and  consultation,  they  reported 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  remove  the  ball ; and  the  royal 
patient  was  carried  home,  where  he  was  so  well  attended  by 
them,  that  after  some  time  he  recovered  his  usual  health  and 
activity,  lie  was,  however,  charged  to  be  careful  to  avoid, 
among  other  things,  all  violent  exercise,  riding  on  horseback, 
and  all  excitement  or  anger. 

He  continued  thus  for  years  to  enjoy  good  health,  until  the 
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very  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  when,  observing  the  eclipse  of  the  lf.ct.  xiu. 
sun,  and  the  atmospheric  terrors  of  that  terrible  day,  he  asked  (.0  ()fthe 
Bacrach , his  druid,  what  the  cause  of  it  was.  oitte,  or 

The  druid  consulted  his  oracles,  and  answered  by  informing  (Thc'ncath  ' 
the  king  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  was  at  °fe(g^1n)or Muc 
that  moment  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  “ What  crime 
has  he  committed  ?”  said  Conor.  “ None’1,  said  the  druid.  “ Then 
are  the  slaying  him  innocently?”  said  Conor.  “ They  are”,  said 
the  druid.  Then  Conor  burst  into  sudden  fury  at  the  words, 
drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  out  to  the  wood  of  Lamhraidhd, 
which  was  opposite  his  palace  door,  where  he  began  to  hew 
down  the  young  trees  there,  exclaiming  in  a rage : “ Oh  ! if  I 
were  present,  it  is  thus  I would  cut  down  the  enemies  of  the  in- 
nocent man  !”  His  rage  continued  to  increase,  until  at  last  the 
fatal  ball,  which  was  lodged  in  his  skull,  started  from  its  place, 
followed  by  the  king’s  brain,  and  Conor  Mac  Nessa  fell  dead  on 
the  spot.  This  occurrence  happened  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
reign ; and  he  has  been  counted  ever  since  as  the  first  man  who 
died  for  the  sake  of  Christ  in  Ireland. 

This  curious  tale  seems  to  have  always  been  believed  by  the 
Irish  historians,  and  from  a very  early  date.  In  one  version  of 
it,  however  (that  in  the  Book  of  Leinster),  it  is  stated  that  pro- 
bably it  vTas  not  from  his  druid  that  Conor  received  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  but  from  Altus, 
a Roman  consul. 

Of  these  Oitte,  Aideadha , or  Tragedies,  I may  just  mention 
one  other  very  curious  one  (also  recorded  in  the  Book  of  uati/athor- 
Leinster).  I mean  the  Aideadh  Maeilfathartaigh  Mic  Iidnain , /w«a/».HC 
or  death  of  the  Prince  Maelfotharty,  the  son  of  Ronan,  king  of 
Leinster,  about  the  year  a.d.  610. 

This  king  had,  as  it  is  stated,  married  in  his  old  age  a very 
young  northern  lady,  whom  he  brought  home  to  his  Leinster 
palace,  there  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  his  son,  with  whom  she 
unhappily  fell  in  love.  The  prince  refused  and  shunned  her: 
and  the  lady  in  revenge,  after  several  endeavours  to  procure  liis 
death,  spoke  to  the  king  in  such  a manner  as  to  excite  his  jea- 
lousy against  his  son,  and  enraged  him  so  much  that  Muelfatliar - 
taigh  was  soon  afterwards  killed  with  spears,  himself  and  his 
greyhounds,  in  his  father’s  house  and  by  nis  lather’s  orders. 

The  characters  in  this  tale  are  all  historical,  and  the  tragedy 
is  narrated,  as  well  as  the  whole  story  of  the  causes  that  led  to  it, 
at  full  length. 

The  next  division  of  historical  tales  that  I would  have  had  to  I°N0fo”ie 
notice,  would  have  been  the  Tana,  or  Cow  Spoils;  but  as  you  mcow- 
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have  already  had  a specimen  in  one  of  which  I gave  you  a 
rather  copious  description  in  a former  lecture  (I  mean  the  Tain 
l>6  Chuaugni,  which  is  indeed  the  chief  of  them),  I shall  pass 
them  over  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to  take  up  an  example 
of  another  class  of  these  tracts ; that,  namely,  which  consists  of 
stories  of  the  more  celebrated  Tochmarca,  or  Courtships  and 
Espousals,  in  ancient  Irish  history.  Of  this  class  of  tales,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  and  the  best  preserved,  is  the  Tochmarc 
EimhirS, , — the  tale  of  the  Courtship  of  the  great  Ulster  champion 
Cuchulainn  and  the  lady  Eimer,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  For- 
(gall  Monach , a nobleman  who  in  his  day  held  a court  of  gene- 
mi  hospitality  (similar  to  that  of  Da  Derga  before  mentioned) 
at  the  place  now  called  Lusk,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

Of  the  champion  Cuchulainn , the  hero  of  tills  tale,  we  have 
spoken  at  some  length  in  a former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the 
Tain  ho  ChuailgnL  I need  only  add  here  that,  according  to  all 
the  accounts,  tne  beauty  and  symmetry  of  his  person  are  de- 
scribed to  have  been  in  full  accordance  with  his  noble  carnage 
and  bearing,  and  worthy  of  his  precocious  valour  and  renown. 

The" men  of  Ulster,  it  appears,  paid  Cuchulainn  a very  pecu- 
liar compliment;  for,  presided  over  by  their  famous  king  Conor 
Mac  Nessa,  they  held  a special  assembly  to  devise  the  best  means 
of  providing  for  their  young  champion  a partner  for  life,  worthy 
of  his  rank  in  life,  his  manly  perfections,  and  his  personal  and 
military  accomplisluncnts.  The  decision  to  which  they  came 
was,  to  send  envoys  all  over  Erinn  to  visit  the  courts  of  the 
princes  and  nobles,  in  order  to  discover  the  most  beautiful  and 
accomplished  lady  among  their  daughters,  so  that  Cuchulainn , 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  tliose  times,  should  go  and 
court  her. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  persons  properly  qualified 
lor  so  delicate  a mission  were  sent  forth  from  Emania  (the  palace 
of  Ulster) ; but  after  an  extensive  and  close  search  among  the 
higher  classes  of  the  day,  they  returned  home  without  being  for- 
tunate enough  to  succeed  in  the  object  of  their  embassy, — in  fact, 
Feramorz  himself  was  not  one  of  them. 

Cuchulainn , however,  nothing  dispirited  by  the  failure  of  the 
solicitude  of  his  friends  in  his  behalf,  resolved  to  go  and  try  his 
own  success  in  a matter  that  concerned  him  so  much,  and  which, 
after  all,  should  depend  for  its  final  accomplishment  on  his  own 
personal  examination  and  approval ; and  having  heard,  it  would 
appear,  of  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  the  lady  Eimer , 
he  ordered  his  chariot,  and,  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful 
charioteer,  Laegh , he  set  out  from  Emania,  and,  passing  by  the 
many  princely  and  noble  mansions  that  lay  in  his  journey, 
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stopped  not  until  he  drew  up  on  the  lawn  of  the  court  of  her  lect.  xin. 
father,  For  gall,  at  Lusk.  ~ 

Here  he  had  the  good  fortime  to  meet  the  beautiful  object  of  Tochmakca, 
his  visit,  in  the  pleasure-ground  of  the  mansion,  enjoying  her  8hipjr0U(”he 
customary  sports,  surrounded  by  the  fair  daughters  of  the  neigh-  ^“%of 
bouring  chiefs  and  men  of  Meath,  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  Cuekuiatnn). 
instinct  in  the  lady  accomplishments  of  the  times  (for  the  lady 
Eitner  is  stated  to  have  been  preeminently  endowed  with  “ six 
natural  and  acquired  gifts,  namely,  the  gift  of  beauty  of  person, 
the  gift  of  voice,  the  gift  of  music,  the  gift  of’  embroidery  and 
all  needlework,  the  gift  of  wisdom,  and  the  gift  of  virtuous 


chastity”).  Cuchulainn  immediately  (but  in  an  obscure  style 
of  speech)  revealed  his  name  and  the  reason  of  his  unceremo- 
nious visit  to  Fimer;  but  the  young  lady  declined  to  accept  liis 
addresses,  alleging  as  her  only  reason  that  she  was  a younger 
daughter;  and  then,  launching  forth  in  a strain  of  charming 
eloquence  on  the  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  virtues  of  her 
elder  sister,  she  recommended  her  suitor  to  seek  her  father’s 
consent  for  liberty  to  pay  his  court  to  that  lady.  Cuchulainn , 
however,  declined  this  recommendation,  and  not  wishing  to  be 
seen  by  Eiiners  father  or  brothers  in  private  conversation  with 
her,  he  soon  after  took  a hurried  leave,  and  departed  for  his  home. 

Forgall  soon  came  to  hear  of  the  visit  of  this  remarkable  and 
unknown  stranger  to  his  daughter,  and  discovered  at  once  from 
his  description  who  he  was.  Not  desiring,  however,  to  form  an 
alliance  with  a professional  champion,  and  knowing  well  that 
his  designs  on  Eimer  would  be  renewed,  he  immediately  deter- 
mined on  obstructing  them. 

For  this  purpose,  lie  clad  himself  and  two  chosen  attendants 
in  the  attire  of  Scandinavian  messengers,  and  supplying  himself 
with  various  articles  of  value,  they  went  northwards  to  Emania, 
and  presented  themselves  at  the  court  of  King  Conor,  as  mes- 
sengers sent  to  him  with  presents  and  gifts  from  the  king  of 
Scandinavia.  The  strangers  were  well  received  and  highly  feasted 
and  honoured  for  three  days,  after  which  they  were  introduced 
to  the  chief  heroes  of  the  Royal  Branch,  such  as  Conall  Cear- 
nach , Cuchulainn  himself,  and  others,  who  showed  them  various 
specimens  of  their  military  education.  Forgall  bestowed  great 
praise  on  the  accomplishments  of  these  celebrated  warriors,  but 
remarked  that  there  were  some  feats  of  arms  in  which  they  ap- 
peared to  be  deficient,  and  recommended  the  king  to  send  them 
into  Scotland  to  finish  their  education  at  the  great  military 
academy  of  Domhnall , the  champion,  and  the  Amazonian  lady 
Scathach. 

So  warmly,  and  apparently  so  disinterestedly,  did  he  press 
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this  recommendation,  that  Cuchulainn  made  a vow  (in  a form 
of  promise,  from  which,  according;  to  the  laws  of  chivalry  of  the 
time,  he  could  not  recede),  that  he  would  forthwith  set  out  for 
Scotland,  and  not  return  as  long  as  he  could  find  any  feat  of 
arms  to  learn,  in  which  he  happened  to  be  then  deficient. 

Forgall  then  took  his  leave  of  king  Conor  and  his  court,  and 
returned  home  highly  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  plan,  as  he 
had  calculated  that,  should  Cuchulaitm  fulfil  his  vow,  he  should 
never  return,  because  he  could  never  escape  all  the  dangers  that 
were  sure  to  beset  him  in  his  travels.  However,  Cuchulainn 
paid  a hasty  but  secret  visit  to  his  lady  love,  who,  by  this  time, 
had  become  deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and,  having  told  her  of 
the  vow  he  had  made,  and  of  his  determination  to  fulfil  it,  they 
plighted  mutual  troth  and  constancy,  and  he  went  forth  on  his 
travels. 

As  Forgall  anticipated,  Cuchulainn' 8 journey  was  beset  with 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds ; but  those  described  in  the 
tale  are  chiefly  of  the  romantic  and  supernatural  character. 
Although,  nevertheless,  the  story  at  this  point  is  especially  en- 
riched with  poetic  embellishment,  still  the  natural  incidents 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  the  curious  sketches  of,  or  perhaps 
1 should  say,  allusions  to,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  date 
of  society  at  a period  so  very  remote  (but  with  wliich  the  writer 
appears  to  have  been  familiar),  both  m Erinn  and  in  Scotland, 
will  make  ample  amends  in  information  of  the  most  solid  cha- 
racter, for  the  exuberant  display  of  the  author’s  fancy,  whoso- 
ever he  may  have  been. 

But  to  continue:  Cuchulainn , having  finished  his  military 
education  at  the  school  of  the  lady  Scathach , in  Scotland,  and 
having  gained  great  renown  by  his  superiority  over  his  fellow- 
students,  returned  home  by  way  of  Ceann  Tire,  or  the  Land’s 
Head  [now  Cantire,  in  Scotland],  paying  a visit  to  the  island  of 
Rechrainn  [now  RathlinJ , on  the  north-east  coast  of  Erinn. 
Here  he  met  with  an  incident,  which,  though  not  quite  new  in 
character  to  classical  scholars,  has,  from  the  circumstances  that 
produced  it,  a peculiar  interest  for  the  Irish  historian. 

On  putting  into  a small  bay  in  the  island  of  Rechrainn , he, 
and  the  few  Irish  fellow-students  who  accompanied  him,  left 
their  vessels,  and,  reaching  the  beach,  were  surprised  to  find  a 
beautiful  girl  sitting  there  alone.  Cuchulainn  immediately 
questioned  her  as  to  the  cause  and  reason  of  her  strange  position, 
and  the  young  lady  told  him  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Rechrainn;  that  her  father  was  every  year  compelled  to 
pay  a large  and  rich  tribute  to  the  Fomorians,  or  pirates,  who 
infested  the  Scottish  islands ; that,  failing  this  year  to  procure 
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the  stipulated  amount,  he  was  ordered  to  place  her,  his  only 
daughter,  in  the  position  in  which  he  now  saw  her,  and  that, 
before  the  night,  she  should  be  carried  off  by  the  Fomorians; 
and  whilst  this  conversation  was  actually  going  on,  three  fierce 
warriors  of  the  Fomorians  in  fact  landed  in  the  bay  from  their 
boat,  and  made  straight  for  the  spot  in  which  they  knew  the 
maiden  awaited  them.  Before,  however,  they  had  time  to  lay 
rude  hands  upon  her,  Cuchulainn  sprang  forward  to  encounter 
them,  and  succeeded  in  slaying  them  all,  receiving  but  a slight 
scar  on  the  arm  in  the  combat,  which  the  maiden  tied  up  with 
a part  of  her  costly  robe.  The  maiden,  so  unexpectedly  re- 
leased from  her  terrible  condition,  now  ran  joyously  to  her 
father,  and  related  to  him  all  that  had  happened ; but  she  could 

five  no  particular  account  of  her  deliverer.  The  father  imme- 
iately  communicated  the  happy  tidings  to  his  people,  who, 
with  the  strangers  and  visitors  at  his  court,  thronged  around 
him  with  their  congratulations,  and  Cuchulainn  among  the  rest. 
The  king  led  the  way  to  the  customary  ablutions  before  their 
feast,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  household  and  visitors, 
several  of  whom  were  boasting  of  having  been  the  actual 
rescuers  of  the  princess ; but  when  it  came  to  Cuchulainn  8 turn 
to  bare  Ills  arms,  she  immediately  identified  him  as  her  deli- 
verer, from  his  having  the  strip  of*  her  dress  wrapped  round  his 
arm.  An  explanation  followed,  and  the  king,  with  the  young 
lady’s  full  consent,  made  an  offer  of  her  and  her  fortune  to  her 
deliverer.  This  Cuchulainn , however,  declined  to  accept  at  the 
time ; and,  bidding  farewell  soon  afterwards  to  his  friends  on  the 
Island  of  Rechrainn , he  returned  to  Emania,  where  he  was  joy- 
fully received  by  kingConor  and  the  knights  of  the  Royal  Branch. 

Cuchulainn  took  but  little  rest  after  his  arrival  in  Ulster,  be- 
fore he  set  out  for  the  residence  of  his  faithful  lady  love  at  Lusk  ; 
but  Eimer  8 father  and  brothers  having  heard  of  his  return,  and 
expecting  a visit  from  him,  fortified  themselves  and  Eimer  so 
strongly  and  closely,  that  for  a whole  year  Cuchulainn  failed  to 
obtain  even  a sight  of  her,  much  less  an  entrance  to  her  dwel- 
ling. Being  driven  to  desperation  at  last,  he  scaled  the  three 
circumvallations  of  the  court,  entered  it,  slew  Eimer  s three  bro- 
thers, killed  or  disabled  their  adherents,  and  took  away  the 
lady  herself  by  force,  together  with  her  waitingmaid,  and  as  much 
gold,  silver,  and  other  treasures  as  he  could  carry.  Cuchulainn 
forthwith  transferred  his  treasures  to  his  chariot,  and  turned  his  face 
northwards  once  more ; but  an  alarm  being  raised  in  the  country 
all  round,  he  was  followed  by  numbers  of  armed  men,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  repeatedly  to  wheel  round  and  give  them  combat. 
These  combats  took  place  generally  at  the  fords  of  the  rivers; 
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and  it  is  remarkable  that  every  ford  from  the  Glonn-A  th  (or  the 
Ford  of  Great  Deeds),  on  the  river  Ailb/une  (now  the  Delvin), 
to  Ath-an-Imoit  (or  the  Ford  of  the  Sods),  on  the  River  Boyne, 
took  its  name  from  that  of  some  person  slain  in  the  course  of  these 
combats,  or  from  some  characteristic  incident  connected  with 
them.  But  besides  these  names  (many,  or  all  of  which  may  be 
easily  identilied)  there  is  scarcely  a hill,  valley,  river,  rock, 
mound,  or  cave,  in  the  line  of  country  from  Emania  (in  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Armagh)  to  Lusk  (in  the  county  of  Dublin),  of 
which  the  ancient  and  often  varying  names  and  history  are  not 
to  be  found  in  this  singularly  curious  tract.  So  that,  if  we  look 
upon  it  even  but  as  a highly  coloured  historic  romance,  it  will 
be  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  large  collection  of  an- 
cient compositions,  on  accoimt  of  the  light  which  it  throws  not 
merely  on  ancient  social  manners  and  on  the  military  feats  and 
terms  of  those  days,  but  on  the  meaning  of  so  vast  a number  of 
topographical  names.  And  it  records  too,  I mav  add,  very  many 
curious  customs  and  superstitions,  many  of  which,  to  this  day, 
characterise  the  native  Irish  people. 

The  only  old  colics  of  this  tract  with  which  I am  acquainted 
are  three.  One  of  them,  an  imperfect  one,  is  in  the  ancient 
Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
another  written  partly  on  parchment  and  partly  on  paper,  in  the 
same  library,  belongs  to  the  time  of  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  the  third,  a fine  and  perfect  one  on  vellum,  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Gillariabhach 
O'Clcry,  the  son  of  Tuathal  O’Clery,  who  died  in  the  year  1512. 
Of  this  copy  I have  made  a careful  transcript  for  my  own  use,  free 
from  the  contractions  with  which  the  original  abounds,  and  more 
accessible  for  all  useful  purposes  than  either  of  the  old,  or  I may 
perhaps  say,  than  any  other  copies  now  extant. 

Amongst  the  other  remarkable  Tochmarca , or  Courtships, 
still  preserved  among  our  MSS.,  I may  mention  the  very  ancient 
Tochmarc  Moment,  printed  last  year  [1855]  by  the  Celtic  So- 
ciety, with  the  battle  of  Magh  Lena.  It  contains  a singularly 
interesting  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  celebrated  Eoahan  Mur  to 
Spain  in  the  second  century,  and  his  marriage  there  with  Momvra, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  that  country.  The  name  of  this 
story  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  specimens  of  Scela  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster. 

The  Tochmarc  Mheidhblie , which  does  appear  in  that  list,  is 
the  story  of  the  marriage  of  the  celebrated  Aleadhbh , [or  M<5av], 
queen  of  Connacht,  with  A ilill,  prince  of  Leinster,  at  Naas ; told 
in  the  Tain  b6  ChuailgtuK 
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The  Tochmarc  Ailbhi , also  in  that  list,  is  the  courtship  of  Finn  lv.ct.  xiii. 
Mac  Cumhaill , of*  the  princess  Ailbhe , the  daughter  ol’  Cormac  ^ ~ 
J/uc  AiW.  This  lady  Ailbhe  is  said  to  have  been  the  wisest  other  celo- 
woman  of  her  time ; and  Finn’s  courtship  is  described  in  the 
relation  of  conversations,  in  which  there  is  a sort  of  contest  of 
ability  and  knowledge  between  them. 

Of  the  many  Tockmarca  still  preserved  to  us,  I shall  only 
mention  one  more — the  Tochmarc  Beg fo lad,  or  “Courtship  of 
the  Woman  of  little  dowry”,  who  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Diarmaid  Mac  Cearbhaill , monarch  of  Erinn,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. This  piece  is  very  ancient,  though  this  also  does  not 
occur  in  the  incomplete  list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ; and  it  is 
of  remarkable  value  for  the  minute  descriptions  which  it  con- 
tains of  the  lady’s  dress,  and  of  the  various  gold  ornaments  worn 
at  the  period. 

Another  class  of  tales  is  known  by  the  name  of  Uatha,  or  9°.  or  the 
Caves.  These  are  tales  respecting  various  occurrences  in  caves : .Velvet 
sometimes  the  taking  of  a cave,  when  the  place  has  been  used  as  a 
place  of  refuge  or  habitation, — and  such  a taking  would  be,  in 
fact,  a sort  of  Toghail ; sometimes  the  narrative  of  some  adven- 
ture in  a cave ; sometimes  of  a plunder  of  a cave ; and  so  on. 

Thus  the  Uath  BeinnS  Edair  (mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster), is  the  tale  of  the  hiding  of  Diarmaid  and  Grdinne , — the  lat- 
ter the  intended  wife  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill , with  whom  Diar- 
maid eloped, — in  a cave  on  Beinn  Etair  or  Edair  (i.e.,  the  hill 
of  Howth).  Again  the  Uath  Chruachan , or  “ Cave  of  Cruach- 
ain\  is  a very  curious  story  of  the  plunder  of  the  cave  of 
Cruachain , part  of  the  Story  of  the  lain  Be,  or  Bo,  A ingen, 
(Cow-Spoil  of  Aingen),  in  Connacht,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Meadhbh  and  King  Ailill,  about  the  time  of  the  Incarnation. 

So  the  Uath  Belaigh  Conglais  is  the  story  of  Cuglas,  a prince  of 
Leinster  in  the  first  century.  This  prince  was  a distinguished 
huntsman,  but  one  day  in  hunting,  ne  disappeared  in  the  cave 
called  since  after  him,  Belach  Conghiis  (now  Baltinglass),  and 
was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

Another  class  consists  of  the  Eciitrai,  or  Adventures.  An  i«°.  or  the 
Echtra  was  generally  a foreign  expedition:  it  was  always  a per-  0r'*Au'’ 
sonal  adventure  of  some  kind.  That  called  in  the  Book  of  Leins-  ventu,-es  ’•! 
ter  the  Echtra  Mocha  inghine  Aedha  Ruaidh  (or  the  Adventure 
of  Macha,  the  daughter  of  Aedli  [Hugh]  the  red),  is  the  story  of 
Queen  Macha’s  expedition  into  Connacht,  and  her  bringing  back 
as  prisoners  the  three  sons  of  Dithorba , the  events  of  which  l have 
already  related  to  you  in  reference  to  the  founding  of  the  palace 
of  Emania  by  this  Macha  (near  the  present  city  of  Armagh). 
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The  tales  of  these  two  classes  are,  however,  so  like  in  their 
plan  and  subjects  to  others,  of  which  I give  you  examples,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  detain  you  here  by  any  detailed  specimen 
of  them.  I shall  pass  on  then  to  another  and  more  important 
division 

The  example  of  the  Sluaigheadha,  or  Military  Expeditions, 
which  I wish  to  introduce  to  you,  is  that  in  which  the  last  of  the 
pagan  kings  of  Erinn  lost  his  life,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  428. 
Tliis  expedition  was  also  (like  many  of  the  Irish  wars  of  the 
period),  a continental  one,  and  the  kings  army  appeal's  to  have 
passed  quite  across  the  south  of  France.  The  story  is  called,  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster,  the  Sluaghid  Dathi  co  Sliabh  n-Ealpa , or 
the  Expedition  of  Dathi  to  the  Alpine  Mountains. 

Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  was  succeeded  in  the  monarchy 
(a.d.  405)  by  Dathi , the  son  of  his  brother  Fiachra , king  of 
Connacht;  and  was,  like  his  uncle,  a valiant  and  ambitious 
man.  It  happened  that,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign, 
king  Dathi  was  induced  to  go  from  Tara  to  Eos  Ruaidh , the 
great  cataract  of  the  River  Erne  (at  the  present  Ballyshannon), 
to  adjust  some  territorial  dispute  which  had  sprung  up  among 
his  relatives.  The  time  at  which  this  journey  was  undertaken 
was  the  close  of  the  summer,  so  that  the  king  arrived  at  his 
destination  close  upon  November  Eve,  a season  of  great  so- 
lemnity of  old  among  the  pagan  Gacdhils. 

Dathi , having  concluded  an  amicable  adjustment  among  his 
friends,  and  finding  himself  on  the  eve  of  the  great  festival  of 
Samhain , was  desirous  that  his  Druids  should  ascertain  for  him, 
by  their  art,  the  incidents  that  were  to  happen  him  from  that 
time  till  the  festival  of  Samhain  of  the  next  year.  With  this 
view  he  commanded  the  presence  of  his  Druids;  and  Doghra , 
the  chief  of  them,  immediately  stood  before  him.  “ I wish”, 
said  the  king,  “ to  know  my  destiny,  and  that  of  my  country, 
from  this  night  till  this  night  twelvemonths”.  “ Then”,  said 
Doghra,  “ if  you  will  send  nine  of  your  noblest  chiefs  with  me 
from  this  to  Rath  Archaill , on  the  bank  of  the  river  Muaidh  [the 
Moy],  I will  reveal  something  to  them”.  “ It  shall  be  so”,  said 
the  king,  “ and  I shall  be  one  of  the  number  myself1. 

They  departed  secretly  from  the  camp,  and  arrived  in  due 
time  at  the  plain  of  Rath  A rchaill,  where  the  Druid’s  altars 
and  idols  were.  Dathi s queen,  Ruadh , had  a palace  at  Mul- 
lach  Rnaidhe , in  this  neighbourhood,  [a  place  still  known  under 
that  name,  in  the  parish  of  Screenc,  in  the  barony  of  Tireragh, 
and  county  of  Sligo].  Here  the  king  took  up  his  quarters  for 
the  night,  whilst  the  Druid  repaired  to  Dumha  iia  n-Dmadh  (or 
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the  Druid’s  Mound),  near  Rath  ArchatU , on  the  south,  to  con- 
sult his  art  according  to  the  request  of  the  king. 

At  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  the  Druid  repaired 
to  the  king’s  bed-room,  and  said : “ Art  tliou  asleep,  O king  of 
Erinn  ami  of  Albain  ?”  “ I am  not  asleep”,  answered  the 

monarch,  “ but  why  have  you  made  an  addition  to  my  titles  ? 
for,  although  I have  taken  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  I have 
not  yet  obtained  that  of  Albain  [Scotland]”.  “ Thou  shalt 
not  be  long  so”,  said  the  Druid,  “ for  I have  consulted  the 
clouds  of  the  men  of  Erinn,  and  found  that  thou  wilt  soon 
return  to  Tara,  where  thou  wilt  invite  all  the  provincial  kings, 
and  the  chiefs  of  Erinn,  to  the  great  feast  of  Tara,  and  there 
thou  shalt  decide  with  them  upon  making  an  expedition  into 
Albain,  Britain,  and  France,  following  the  conquering  footsteps 
of  thy  great  uncle,  Niall,  and  thy  granduncle,  Crimhthann 
Mor".  The  king,  delighted  with  this  favourable  prediction, 
returned  to  his  camp,  where  he  related  what  had  happened, 
and  disclosed  his  desire  for  foreign  conquests  to  such  of  the 
great  men  of  the  nation  as  happened  to  be  of  his  train  at  the 
time.  His  designs  were  approved  of,  and  the  nobles  were  dis- 
missed to  their  respective  homes,  after  having  cordially  pro- 
mised to  attend  on  the  king  at  Tara,  with  all  their  forces, 
whenever  he  should  summon  them,  to  discuss  farther  the  great 
project  which  now  wholly  seized  on  his  attention. 

Dathi  returned  home,  stopping  for  a short  period  at  the 
ancient  palace  of  Cruachain , in  Roscommon.  From  this  place 
lie  proceeded  across  the  Shannon,  and  then  delayed  for  some 
time  at  the  ancient  palace  of  Freamhainn , [a  name  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  hill  of  F re  win,  in  the  present  parish  of  Port- 
Lorn  an,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath]. 

The  tale  goes  on  to  tell,  at  this  place,  an  anecdote,  having 
reference  to  the  raith  or  building  wliere  the  party  then  were, 
which  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  information  with  which  these  tracts  abound,  that  I may  so 
far  di  gross  as  to  state  it  to  you. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  the  fatigues  of  the  journey 
were  forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  cup  and  the  cheerful- 
ness of  conversation,  the  king  asked  his  Druid,  Finnchaemh , 
who  it  was  that  built  the  noble  and  royal  court  in  which  they 
were  then  enjoying  themselves.  The  Druid  answered,  that  it 
had  been  built  by  Eochaidh  Aireamh  [Monarch  of  Erinn, 
about  a century  before  the  Christian  era].  He  thou  narrated 
to  Dathi  how  that  monarch  called  on  the  men  of  Erinn  to  build 
him  a suitable  residence,  which  should  descend  to  his  own 
family  independently  of  the  palace  of  Tara,  which  always 
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descended  by  law  to  the  reigning  monarch.  The  men  of 
Erinn  cheerfully  consented,  and,  dividing  themselves  into  seven 
divisions,  they  soon  built  the  great  rath  and  the  palace  within 
it.  The  ground  upon  which  the  palace  was  built  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Feara  Cul  of  TeabhtJia  (or  Teffia) ; and  although 
they  formed  one  of  the  seven  parties  who  contributed  to  its 
erection,  the  monarch  had  not  asked  their  consent  for  the  site. 
This  intrusion  was  so  keenly  felt  by  the  Feara  Cul , and  their 
king,  Mormael,  that,  at  the  following  feast  of  Samhain,  or  No- 
vember Eve,  when  invited  by  the  monarch  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  great  festival,  Maelmor  attended  with  forty  men  in  chariots, 
who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  night,  murdered  king  Eochaidh , 
unperceived  by  his  people,  and  escaped  themselves.  Tho 
king’s  death  was  not  discovered  till  the  following  morning,  and 
the  Feara  Cul  were  the  first  to  charge  the  murder  on  the  secret 
agency  of  the  Tuatha  l)b  Danann,  by  the  hand  of  Siogmall , of* 
Sidh  Neaiinta  (in  the  present  county  of  Roscommon). 

So  far  the  Druid’s  history  of  the  building  of  Freamhainn,  and 
the  death  of  the  Monarch  Eochaidh  A irimh.  The  Feara  Cul , 
however,  did  not  escape  detection ; their  crime  was  quickly  dis- 
covered, and,  in  fact,  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment  which 
awaited  them,  they  fled  over  the  Shannon  into  Connacht,  and 
settled  on  the  borders  of  Galway  and  Roscommon.  Here  the 
tribe  remained  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  until  the  return  of 
Cormac  Mac  Art  from  his  exile  in  Connacht,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  225,  to  assume  the  monarchy,  when  he  invited  the  Feara  Cul 
to  accompany  him  as  his  body-guard.  This  service  they  accord- 
ingly performed,  and  on  Cormac’s  ascending  his  father’s  throne 
he  gave  them  a territory  north  of'  Tara,  nearly  coextensive  with 
the  present  barony  of  Kells.  And  I may  observe  that  since  this 
settlement  of  the  clann  by  Cormac,  they  have  been  always 
known  in  Irish  history  as  the  Feara  Cul  Breagh , or  the  Feara 
Cul  of  ‘ Bregia’,  a territory  comprised  in  the  modern  county  of 
East  Meath.  (This  designation  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
distinguish  their  territory  from  the  original  one,  called  that  of 
the  Feara  Cul  of  Teabhtha  or  Teffia,  which  is  in  West  Meath — a 
distinction  not  hitherto  accounted  for  by  modem  writers. — H. 
2.  16.  Col.  888.  T.C.D.) 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  the  story  of  king  Dathi  himself.  On 
leaving  Freamhainn , Dathi  came  to  Jtos-na-Righ,  the  residence  of 
his  mother,  which  was  situated  north-east  of  Tara,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Boyne.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  at  last  returned 
to  Tara,  at  which  place  he  had,  meanwhile,  invited  the  states  of 
the  nation  to  meet  him  at  the  approaching  feast  of  Belltaine  (one 
of  the  great  pagan  festivals  of  ancient  Ermn)  on  May  Day. 
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The  feast  of  Tara  this  yeai  was  solemnized  on  a scale  of  splen- 
dour never  before  equalled.  The  fires  of  Taillten  [now  called 
Telltown,  to  the  north  of  Tara]  were  lighted,  and  the  sports, 
games,  and  ceremonies,  for  which  that  ancient  place  is  cele- 
brated, wereconducted  with  unusual  magnificence  and  solemnity. 

These  games  and  ceremonies  are  said  to  have  been  instituted 
more  than  a thousand  years  previously,  by  Lug,  the  king  of  the 
Tuatha  Di  Danann , in  honour  ot  Tailltt , the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  wife  of  Eochaidh  Afac  Eire , the  last  king 
of  the  Firbolg  colony,  who  was  slain  in  the  first  great  battle  of 
Alagh  Tuireadh.  It  was  at  her  court  that  Lug  had  been  fos- 
tered, and  on  her  death  he  had  her  buried  at  this  place,  where 
he  raised  an  immense  mound  over  her  grave,  and  instituted 
those  annual  games  in  her  honour.  These  games  were  solem- 
nized about  the  first  day  in  August,  and  they  continued  to  be  ob- 
served so  long  as  down  to  the  ninth  century. 

After  the  religious  solemnities  were  concluded,  Dathi,  having 
now  discharged  Tiis  duties  to  his  gods  and  to  his  subjects,  turned 
his  thoughts  to  his  contemplated  expedition ; and  at  a conference 
with  all  the  great  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  nation,  found  them  all 
readv  to  support  him.  Accordingly,  without  further  delay,  he 
concluded  his  preparations,  and  leaving  Tara  in  the  charge  of  one 
of  his  cousins,  he  marched  to  Dundealgan  (the  present  Dundalk  ), 
where  his  fleet  was  ready  for  sea,  at  the  head  of  the  most  power- 
ful army  that  had  ever,  up  to  that  time,  been  known  to  leave 
Erinn.  He  did  not,  however,  embark  at  Dundalk,  but  order- 
ing his  fleet  to  meet  him  at  Cuan  Snamha  Aighnech  (now  Car- 
ling-ford),  he  marched  to  Itibhar  Chinntrachta  (now  Newry), 
and  from  that  to  Oirear  Caoin.  On  his  way  to  the  latter  place 
it  appears  he  passed  by  Magh  BiU  (now  Moville),  and  only  at 
a short  distance,  (so  that  Oirear- Caoin  may  probably  have  been 
the  ancient  name  of  the  place  now  called  Donaghaclee.)  Here 
his  fleet  awaited  him,  and  having  embarked  all  his  troops, he  set 
sail  for  Scotland,  which  he  reached  safely  at  Port  Patrick. 

Immediately  upon  his  landing,  Dathi  sent  his  Druid  to  Fere- 
dach  Finn , king  of  Scotland,  who  was  then  at  his  palace  of  Tuir- 
rin  bright  na  Righ , calling  on  him  for  submission  and  tribute, 
or  an  immediate  reason  to  the  contrary  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Scottish  king  refused  either  submission  or  tribute,  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  battle,  but  required  a few  days  to  pro- 
parc  for  so  unexpected  an  event. 

The  time  for  battle  at  last  arrived;  both  armies  marched 
to  Magh  an  Chair thi  (the  plain  of  the  Pillar  Stone),  in 
Glenn  Feadha  (the  woody  glen) ; Dathi  at  the  head  of  his 
Gaedhils,  and  Feredach  leading  a large  force  composed  of* 
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native  Scots,  Piets,  Britons,  French,  Scandinavians,  and  Hebri- 
dean Islanders. 

A fierce  and  destructive  fight  ensued  between  the  two  parties, 
in  which  the  Scottish  forces  were  at  length  overthrown  and 
routed  with  great  slaughter.  When  the  Scottish  king  saw  the 
death  of  his  son  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  army,  he  threw  .him- 
self headlong  on  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  dealing  death  and  de- 
struction all  round  him : but  in  the  height  of  his  fury  he  was 
laid  hold  of  by  Conall  Gulban  [the  great  ancestor  of  Saint 
Colum  Cille  aud  of  the  O’Donnells  of  Donnegall],  who,  taking 
him  up  in  his  arms,  hurled  him  against  the  pillar  stone  and 
dashed  out  his  brains.  The  scene  of  this  battle  has  continued 
ever  since  to  be  called  Gort  an  Chairthe, , the  Pillarstone  Field ; 
and  the  glenn,  Glenn  an  Chatha , or  Battle  Glen. 

Dathi  having  now  realized  the  object  of  his  ambition,  set 
up  a suiViving  son  of  the  late  king  on  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
and  receiving  hostages  and  formal  public  submission  from  him, 
he  passed  onwards  into  Britain  and  France,  in  both  of  which 
countries  he  still  received  hostages  and  submission,  wherever  he 
proceeded  on  his  march.  He  continued  his  progress,  but  with 
what  object  does  not  appear,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  where 
he  was  at  last  killed,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory,  by  a Hash  of 
lightning. 

The  body  of’  tliis  great  king  was  afterwards  carried  home 
by  his  people,  and  he  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  ancient 
pagan  cemetery  at  Raith  Cr unchain,  in  Connacht,  as  related  in 
a very  old  poem  by  Toma  Eiyeas.  At  this  place  his  grave  was 
still  distinguished  by  the  Coirthe  Deary,  the  Red  Pillar  Stone, 
down  to  the  year  lo5t),  when  Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbisiyh  wrote 
his  first  great  Book  of  Genealogies. 

There  are  two  copies  of  the  present  tract  in  Dublin,  one  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  other  in  my  own  collection, 
both  on  paper,  and  neither  of  them  older  than  the  year  17G0; 
and  although  the  tract  has  so  far  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
ignorant  transcribers,  as  to  be  much  corrupted  in  style  and  lan- 
guage, still  I have  found  in  it  many  genuine  illustrations  of 
ancient  manners,  customs,  and  ceremonies,  to  which  other  very 
ancient  and  better  preserved  pieces  contain  but  allusions  more 
or  less  obscure. 


13°.  of  tho  The  next  and  last  class  of  the  Historic  Tales,  of  which  I 
“Kx'pediV  °r  shall  give  you  an  example  at  any  length,  is  that  of  the  Imramha, 
solr  b(The  or  Expeditions  by  Sea,  which,  as  I have  already  explained  to 
Kxpedmon  you,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Lonyeas , in  so  fur  as  the 
of Ua  Corra).  Imramh  was  a navigation  undertaken  voluntarily,  and  generally 
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in  search  of  something,  while  the  Longed#  was  a voyage  entered  lect.  xm. 
upon  involuntarily,  as  in  the  case  of  banishment  or  escape  from  1?0  M 
pursuit.  You  have  had  a specimen  of  the  Longeas  in  the  story  imrakua,  or 
of  Labhraidh  Loingseach.  The  example  of  an  lmramh  which  I t!on»byl 
have  selected  is  a story  of  a much  later  period,  in  the  Christian 
times — namely,  about  the  sixth  century;  so  that  it  is  the  last  in  t'acorrl) 
the  chronological  order  of  my  examples.  It  is  the  lmramh  Ua 
Corra , or  the  Navigation  (or  Expedition)  of  the  sons  of  Ua 
Corra  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean- 

Of  this  class  of  our  ancient  tales,  the  number  that  have  come 
down  to  us  is  but  small,  but  they  are  very  ancient;  and  though 
indefinite  in  their  results,  and  burdened  with  much  matter  ot  a 
poetic  or  other  romantic  character,  still  there  can  be  no  rational 
doubt  that  they  are  founded  on  facts,  the  recital  of  which,  in  the 
original  form,  would  have  been  probably  found  singularly  valu- 
able, though,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  after  passing  through 
the  hands  of  story-tellers,  whose  minds  were  full  of  imagination, 
the.se  tales  lost,  in  a great  measure,  their  original  simplicity  and 
truthful  character,  and  became  more  and  more  fanciful  and  ex- 


travagant 


That  such  tales  as  these  were  numerous  in  the  ancient  history 
of  Erinn  may  be  very  clearly  seen  from  the  Litanv  of  Aengus 
Ccile  De,  where  several  of  them  are  mentioned.  At  present,  I 
know  of  but  four  such  pieces  remaining  in  our  ancient  manu- 
scripts, of  all  of  which,  however,  we  have  copies  of  considerable 
antiquity  and  detail.  These  are  the  Navigation  of  Saint  Bren- 
dan; the  Navigation  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Carra;  the  Navigation 
of  Snedgus  and  Mac  Riaghla ; and  the  Navigation  of  Maelduin. 
(One  of  these  pieces,  the  Navigation  of  Saint  Brendan,  has 
been  introduced  to  the  world  in  full  detail,  and  in  beautiful 
verse,  by  my  distinguished  friend,  our  Professor  of  Poetry, 
Denis  Florence  MacCarthy,  in  the  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine for  January,  1848). 

Saint  Brendans  voyages,  for  he  made  two,  were  performed 
about  the  year  500;  the  voyage  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra , 
about  the  year  540 ; the  voyage  of  Snedgus  and  Mac  Riaghla 
(two  priests  of  the  island  of  Iona),  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh ; and  that  of  Maelduin , in  tlie  eighth  century.  As  the 
early  history  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra,  and  the  cause  of  their 
wanderings  at  sea,  are  more  circumstantial  and  curious  (though 
their  story,  too,  is  tinged  with  a little  of  the  fabulous)-  than 
any  of  the  rest,  excepting  Saint  Brendan’s,  I have  selected 
this  tale  as  an  example  of  which  to  give  you  a short  sketch. 

Conall  Dearg  Ua  Corra  was  an  opulent  landholder  and 
farmer  of  the  province  of  Connacht.  lie  had  to  wife  the 
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daughter  of  the  Airchinnech,  or  lay  impropriator  of  the  church 
lands,  of  Clothar ; with  whom  he  lived  happily  for  some  years, 
keeping  a house  of  hospitable  entertainment  for  all  visitors 
and  strangers.  Not  being  blessed  with  children,  however, 
though  praying  ardently  to  the  Lord  for  them,  they  became, 
but  particularly  the  husband,  impatient  and  discontented; 
and,  so  far  did  his  despair  carry  him,  that  at  last  he  renounced 
God,  and  persuaded  his  wife  to  join  him  in  prayer  and  a three 
days’  fast  to  the  Devil,  to  favour  them  with  an  heir  to  their 
large  inheritance. 

It  would  seem  that  the  evil  spirit  heard  their  petition,  for,  in 
due  time  after,  the  wife  brought  forth  three  sons  at  one  birth. 
These  sons  grew  up  to  be  brave  and  able  men,  and,  having  heard 
that  they  had  been  consecrated  to  the  Devil  at  their  birth,  they  re- 
solved to  dedicate  their  lives  to  liis  service.  As  if  for  that  special 
end,  they  appear  to  have  collected  a few  desperate  villains  about 
them,  and  to  have  commenced  an  indiscriminate  war  of  plunder 
and  destruction  against  the  Christian  churches  of  Connacht  and 
their  priests,  beginning  with  the  church  of  Tuaim  da  Ghualann 
[Tuam],  and  not  ceasing  till  they  had  pillaged  or  destroyed  more 
than  half  the  churches  of  the  province. 

At  last  they  determined  to  visit  also  the  church  of  Clotliar , 
to  destroy  it,  and  to  kill  their  grandfather,  the  Airchinnech  of 
the  place.  When  they  came  to  the  church,  they  found  the  old 
man  on  the  green  in  front  of  it,  distributing  with  a bountiful 
hand  meat  and  drink  to  his  tenants  and  to  the  benefactors  of 
the  church.  Seeing  this,  his  persecutors  altered  their  plans, 
and  put  off  the  execution  of  their  murderous  purpose  till  the 
more  favourable  time  of  night. 

The  grandfather,  though  suspecting  their  evil  design,  received 
them  with  kindness,  and  assigned  them  a comfortable  resting- 
place  ; and,  after  having  fared  heartily,  they  retired  to  bed,  in 
order  to  lull  suspicion,  at  the  usual  tune.  Lochan,  the  eldest 
of  the  three  brothers,  had,  however,  during  his  sleep,  a strange 
vision,  which  ended  by  seriously  affecting  their  design.  He 
was  shown  in  a dream,  in  vivid  colours,  the  glories  and  joys  of 
Heaven,  and  the  torments  and  horrors  of  Hell ; and  he  awoke 
deeply  affected  by  what  was  thus  disclosed  to  him. 

When  the  three  brothers,  then,  arose  at  the  hour  of  the 
night  appointed  to  execute  their  purpose,  Lochan  addressed 
himself  to  the  other  two,  related  to  them  his  vision,  told  them 
of  his  newly-born  fears,  and,  in  fine,  persuaded  them  that  they 
had  been  hitherto  serving  an  evil  power,  and  making  war  on  a 
good  master.  The  brothers  were  powerfully  struck  with  what 
they  heard ; and  so  complete  was  the  transformation  of  mind 
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suddenly  wrought  in  them  by  it,  that  at  last  they  all  agreed 
to  repair  in  the  morning,  in  a spirit  of  sorrow  and  penitence, 
to  their  grandfather,  to  seek  his  prayers  and  pardon,  and  to 
ask  his  advice  as  to  what  they  should  do  to  amend  their  lives, 
and  make  reparation  for  the  past. 

When  the  morning  came,  accordingly,  they  presented  them- 
selves before  the  Airchinnech , acknowledged  their  wicked  inten- 
tions, and  took  counsel  with  him  as  to  their  future  conduct. 
The  course  he  advised  them  to  take,  and  on  which  they  deter- 
mined, was,  that  they  should  repair  at  once  to  Saint  Finncn  of 
Clonard,  who  was  then  the  great  teacher,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
head  of  all  the  schools  of  divinity  in  Erinn,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  liis  spiritual  direction. 

For  this  purpose  they  took  leave  of  their  friends,  put  off  their 
habiliments  of  warfare  and  offence,  turned  their  spears  into  pil- 
grims staffs,  and  repaired  to  Clonard. 

When  the  people  of  Clonard  perceived  them  coming,  being 
well  acquainted  with  their  wickedness,  they  fled  for  their  lives 
in  all  directions,  with  the  exception  of  Saint  Finncn  himself, 
who  went  out  calmly  to  meet  them.  Seeing  tliis,  they  hastened 
to  meet  the  holy  priest,  and  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees 
before  him,  they  besought  his  pardon  and  spiritual  friendship. 

“ What  do  you  want?”  said  the  priest.  “We  want”,  said  they, 
“ to  take  upon  us  the  habit  of  religion  and  penitence,  and  hence- 
forth to  serve  God”.  “ Your  determination  is  a good  one”,  said 
the  priest ; “ let  us  come  into  the  town  where  my  people  are”. 

They  entered  the  town  with  him,  and  the  saint  naving  taken 
counsel  of  the  people  respecting  the  penitents,  what  they  decided 
on  was,  to  place  them  for  a year  under  the  sole  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  a certain  divinity  student,  with  whom  exclusively  they 
were  to  hold  any  conversation  during  that  period. 

Having  finished  their  year  in  this  manner,  in  the  solitary  prac- 
tice of  religious  exercises,  and  the  study  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, to  the  satisfaction  and  edification  of  their  instructor  and 
the  entire  congregation,  the  three  brothers  again  presented  them- 
selves before  Saint  Finncn,  and  besought  nis  benediction  and 
his  penitential  sentence  for  their  former  crimes. 

The  saint  gave  them  his  benediction,  and  then  said:  “ You 
cannot  restore  to  life  those  innocent  ecclesiastics  whom  jou  have 
slain,  but  you  can  go  and  repair  and  restore,  as  far  as  it  is  in  your 

Sower,  the  many  churches  and  other  buildings  which  you  nave 
esecrated  and  ruined”. 

The  sons  of  Ua  Corra  at  once  rose  up  and  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  Saint  Finnen  and  his  piou9  and  learned  flock ; and  as 
the  church  of  Tuaim  da  G/iualann  [Tuaml  was  the  first  that 
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lect.  xiii.  suffered  from  their  wicked  depredations,  they  determined  that  it 
should  be  the  first  to  receive  the  benefit  of  their  altered  disposi- 

12®.  Oftho  . * 

Imramha,  or  tlOnS. 

tioiisby:'  Thither  accordingly  they  went,  and  they  repaired  the  ruined 
Expedition6  church,  and  restored  it  to  its  original  perfection.  And  thus  they 
of  the  sons  proceeded  on,  from  place  to  place,  until  at  last  they  had  repaired 
° a on  a).  anj  restored  all  the  ruined  churches  but  one,  after  which  they 
returned  to  Saint  Finnen. 

The  saint  asked  them  if  they  had  finished  their  work.  They 
answered  that  they  had  repaired  all  the  churches  but  one. 
“ Which  is  that?”  said  Finnen.  “ The  church  of  Ceann  Mara \ 
[Kinvara,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Galway],  said  they.  “Alas  P 
said  the  saint,  “ that  was  the  first  church  which  you  ought  to 
have  repaired, — the  church  of  the  holy  old  man,  Coman  of 
Kinvara ; and  return  now”,  said  he,  “ and  repair  every  damage 
that  you  have  done  in  that  place”. 

The  brothers  obeyed,  they  went  back  and  repaired  the  church, 
and  after  this,  taking  counsel  with  Saint  Coman,  they  built 
themselves  a great  curach  or  canoe,  covered  with  hides,  three 
deep,  and  capable  of  carrying  nine  persons,  in  which  they  deter- 
mined to  go  out  upon  a pilgrimage  upon  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

When  their  vessel  was  ready  to  be  launched,  several  persons 
besought  permission  to  accompany  them ; and  among  others,  a 
bishop,  a priest,  and  a deacon,  as  well  as  the  man  who  built  the 
canoe,  and  also  (the  story  tells  us)  a certain  musician.  These 
five  they  received  of  the  party. 

With  this  company  then  the  three  sons  of  Ua  Corra  went 
out  upon  the  waters  in  the  Bay  of  Galway;  and  after  having 
cleared  the  islands  and  headlands  of  the  bay,  deeming  it  useless 
to  attempt  to  steer  their  course  in  any  particular  direction,  they 
drew  their  oars  on  board,  and  committed  themselves  passively 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  the  direction  of  God. 

The  adventurers  were  driven  by  the  wind  from  the  land  into 
the  solitudes  of  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean ; and  the  story  goes  on 
to  describe  how,  after  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  they  came  to 
an  island  which  was  full  of  people,  all  of  whom  were  moaning  and 
lamenting.  One  of  the  wanderers  went  on  shore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  name  of  the  island  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  no  sooner  had  he  joined  these  strange  people, 
than  he  too  began  to  moan  and  lament  like  the  rest;  and  this 
induced  his  companions  to  depart  without  him. 

After  this  the  tale  becomes  altogether  wild  and  fabulous,  al- 
ways, however,  tending  to  a certain  moral  conclusion.  The 
wanderers  pass  occasionally  into  the  region  of  spirits,  and  are 
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brought  into  contact  with  the  living  and  the  dead ; and  the  in-  LEct.  xiu. 
cidents  of  their  voyage  are  made  to  tell,  negatively,  on  some  of  “ 
the  immoralities  and  irregularities  of  Christian  life.  On  one  is-  lumSt^or 
land,  for  instance,  they  found  a solitary  ecclesiastic,  who  told  JJJJJJ*1" 
them  that  he  had  been  expelled  from  the  community  to  wliich 
he  belonged  for  neglecting  his  matins ; that  he  set  out  on  the  of  the  sons 
sea  in  a boat,  and  so  was  cast  ashore  on  this  island  alone.  On  otUaCorra 
another  island  they  found  a man  digging  with  a spade,  the 
handle  of  which  was  on  fire : and  on  asking  him  the  cause  of  so 
strange  a circumstance,  he  told  them  that  when  on  earth  he  was 
accustomed  to  dig  on  Sundays;  and  this  was  the  punishment 
awarded  to  him.  On  another  island  they  found  a burly  miller 
feeding  his  mill  with  all  the  perishable  things  of  which  people 
are  so  choice  and  niggardly  in  this  world.  On  another  they 
found  a man  riding  a horse  of  fire,  who  told  them  that  he 
had  taken  his  brother’s  horse,  and  ridden  it  on  a Sunday.  An- 
other island  they  found  peopled  with  smiths,  and  artificers  in 
the  precious  metals,  and  men  of  every  trade,  all  shrieking  and 
moaning  under  the  incessant  attacks  of  huge  black  birds,  which 
tore  the  flesh  from  their  bones  with  their  bills  and  talons ; and 
they  learned  that  these  people  were  thus  made  to  suffer  for  all 
the  falsehoods  and  frauds  which  they  had  been  guilty  of  in  this 
world. 

At  length  the  voyagers  approached  a land  which  they  learned 
from  some  fishermen  on  its  coast  was  Spain.  Here  they  landed, 
and  the  bishop  built  a church,  which,  however,  he  soon  after- 
wards resigned  to  the  priest,  and  went  on  himself  to  Rome,  ac- 
companied by  a certain  youth,  who  was  one  of  the  wandering 
party.  This  bishop  subsequently  returned  to  Erinn  from  Rome, 
accompanied  by  tne  same  youth,  who  is  said  to  have  related 
the  whole  adventure,  under  the  bishop’s  correction,  to  Bishop 
Saerbhreathach  [a  name  Latinized  Justinus,  and  now  called 
Justin] ; Bishop  Justin  related  it  to  Saint  Colman,  of  Arann 
Island ; and  upon  this  relation  Saint  Mocholmog  wrote  the  poem 
[see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCI.],  which  begins : — 


The  Ua  Corras  of  Connacht, 

Undismayed  by  mountain  waves, 

Over  the  profound  howling  ocean, 

Sought  the  lands  of  the  marvellous. 

From  the  conclusion  of  this  tale  we  may  fairly  infer  that  its 
composition  belonged  originally  to  the  great  island  of  Arann, 
on  tne  coast  of  the  county  of  Clare,  and  in  the  bay  of  Galway ; 
and,  although  the  narrative,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  is  wild  and 
fabulous,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  and  many  similar  voy- 
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ages  were  actually  undertaken  by  several  parties  of  Christian 
pilgrims,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  And  this 
fact,  as  I have  already  stated,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  Litany 
of  Aengus  CeiU  D6,  written  about  the  year  780  (of  which  more 
on  a future  occasion),  in  which  he  invokes  the  intercession  of 
the  sons  of  Ua  Corra  and  of  their  company,  as  well  as  of 
several  other  companies  of  pilgrim  navigators. 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  lecture  I was  acquainted 
but  with  two  copies  of  this  curious  tract,  both  on  paper,  one  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  other  in  my  own  possession. 
Since  then,  however,  a copy  of  it,  somewhat  damaged  indeed, 
but  full  and  valuable,  has  come  under  my  observation ; one, 
namely,  which  is  preserved  in  the  old  vellum  “ Book  of  Fer- 
moy”,  before  referred  to  as  having  been  purchased  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd,  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  the  late  William  Monk 
Mason,  in  London,  in  1858.  The  copy  in  my  possession  ap- 
pears to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  same  original. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  Talcs  mentioned  by  the  early 
writers,  I need  not  stay  to  enlarge  on. 

Of  the  Fessa  (Feasts  or  Banquets),  we  have  a great  number, 
some  of  which  I shall  have  presently  to  allude  to  in  connexion 
with  the  Fenian  and  purely  imaginative  tales. 

The  A ithidhS  were  Elopements.  Of  these  an  excellent  ex- 
ample is  within  the  reach  of  all  of  you,  in  the  celebrated  story 
of  Deirdre  and  the  Sons  of  Uisneach , an  edition  of  which 
(with  a translation)  was  published  here  in  1808,  by  the  Gallic 
Society  of  Dublin,  of  which  copies  may  still  be  easily  pro- 
cured. Tliis  was  the  tract  named  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  as 
the  Aithid  Dheirdri  re  Macaibh  Uisnigli  (the  Elopement  of 
DeirdrS  with  the  sons  of  Uisneach). 

The  Serca , or  Loves,  were  love-stories,  such  as  that  eventful 
story  of  Queen  Gormlaith , the  principal  part  of  which  I had 
occasion  to  describe  to  you  in  a former  lecture. 

The  Tomhadhma  were  the  stories  of  the  bursting  out  of 
Lakes,  and  the  irruptions  of  the  Sea,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  inundations  caused  by  them.  Thus  the  Tomhaidhm  Locha 
n-Echach , or  Bursting  out  of  Loch  Neagh,  is  the  account  of 
the  irruption  which  first  formed  that  great  loch,  about  the 
second  century;  in  which  irruption  Eochaidh  Mac  Maircda , 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Fermoy,  in  Munster,  was  drowned  with 
his  people.  It  is  from  him  that  Loch  Neagh  takes  its  name : 
Loch  n-Echach,  the  Lake  of  Eochaidh. 

The  Tochomladh  was  an  Immigration  or  arrival  of  a Colony  ; 
and  under  tliis  name  the  coming  of  the  several  colonics  of  Par - 
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thalon , of  Nemedh,  of  the  Firbolgs,  the  Tuatha  DS  Danann , the 
Milesians,  etc.,  into  Erinn,  are  all  described  in  separate  tales.  It 
is  probably  from  the  original  records  of  these  ancient  stories  that 
the  early  part  of  the  various  Books  of  Invasions  has  been  com- 
piled. 

Lastly,  the  Fix,  or  Visions,  were  stories  of  prophecies  declared 
in  the  form  of  visions  seen  by  various  personages.  Of  the  more 
remarkable  prophecies,  as  they  are  called,  I shall  soon  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  to  you  at  greater  length. 

I believe  I have  now  laid  before  you  a somewhat  intelligible 
though  very  short  sketch  of  what  the  student  of  history  may  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  various  classes  of  the  Historic  Tales  of  the 
0llamh8  and  Poets  of  Erinn.  Their  value  and  bearing  upon 
our  history  I have  already  attempted  to  indicate,  and  I hope 
even  the  slight  descriptions  my  space  allowed  me  to  give  of 
these  compositions,  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  to  you  their 
importance. 
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Of  the  ancient  Imaginative  Tales  and  Poems;  and  of  the  use  to  be  made 
of  them  in  serious  historical  investigation.  Of  the  Fenian  Poems  and 
Tales.  Of  the  compositions  of  Ois'm  (Ossian).  Of  Fergus.  Of  CaeilM. 
The  “ Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men”.  Description  of  the  dwelling  of  Crede , 
the  lieautiful  daughter  of  Cairbre , King  of  Kerry.  The  Story  of  the  “ Pursuit 
of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne".  The  Story  of  the  “ Battle  of  Ventiy  Harbour”. 

The  present  course  of  Lectures  has  been  confined,  as  you  are 
aware,  to  the  subject  of  the  materials  of  positive  history  to  be 
found  among  existing  ancient  Irish  MSS.  Other  remains  of 
our  ancient  literature  have  also  come  down  to  us,  and  in  very 
considerable  quantity — literature,  namely,  of  a purely  imagina- 
tive character;  and  with  the  compositions  of  this  class  we  nave 
at  present  but  little  to  do,  though  at  a future  period  I hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  you  acquainted  with  their  con- 
tents. Evejfe&n  ancient  writings  of  pure  fiction,  however, 
little  as  at  first  sight  you  may  suspect  their  importance  to  the 
student  of  mere  history,  much  will  be  found  of  very  great 
value  in  any  inquiries  into  the  life  and  institutions  of  our  an- 
cestors in  those  remote  ages.  And  as  the  true  history  of 
ancient  Erinn  can  never  be  written  or  understood,  without  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  that  life,  as  well  as  with  those  insti- 
tutions, it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  sketch  I have  been  en- 
deavouring to  lay  before  you  of  the  materials  of  our  history 
would  be  incomplete,  wrere  I to  omit  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  uses  which  may  be  made  even  of  the  most  fanciful  tales  of 
pure  imagination  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Gaedhlic 
books.  It  is  of  this  subject,  then,  that  I propose  to  treat, 
though  very  shortly  indeed,  in  the  present  Lecture. 

In  the  composition  even  of  the  wildest  tales,  you  will  almost 
always  find  that  the  imagery  and  incidents  made  use  of  by  the 
author  are  drawn  from  the  life  and  scenes  actually  passing 
around  him,  or  else  from  those  wliich  he  has  learned  from 
minute  and  vivid  descriptions,  handed  down  to  him  from  earlier 
times  in  his  own  language.  This  is  indeed  almost  a necessary 
condition  of  every  novelist's  success ; equally  so  whether  he  be 
the  story-teller  of  the  Arabian  desert,  the  Seanchaidhi  of  ancient 
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Erinn,  or  a modern  Gacdhel,  writing  in  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  English  language,  such  as  Gerald  Griffin  or  Sir  Waiter 
Scott.  But  the  farther  back  the  author  we  examine  has  flou- 
rished, the  more  likely  will  it  be  that  his  short  and  simple 
poem  or  tale  should  have  been  framed  out  of  materials  actually 
present  to  his  eye,  or  existing  within  his  knowledge  in  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lived.  Whatever  be  the  names,  the  deeds, 
the  sufferings,  of  liis  heroes  and  heroines, — and  even  though  the 
romantic  visions  of  fairyland  may  be  called  in  to  add  wonders 
to  the  adventures  narrated, — still  the  mere  details  of  life,  the 
customs  and  action  of  society  (without  which  no  story  can  be 
made  to  move  along),  must  be  drawn  by  the  author  from  the 
manners  and  institutions  existing  around  him,  or,  at  farthest, 
from  those  with  which  lie  has  been  familiarized  by  his  fathers 
immediately  preceding  him,  and  which  still  live  in  the  popular 
memories  of  his  time.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  poets  hearers 
would  not  understand  him,  the  story-teller’s  tale  would  create 
no  interest  among  his  audience.  And  so  it  is  that,  even  in 
these  purely  imaginative  fictions,  we  may  expect  to  find  (and 
examination  proves  that  we  do  find)  abundance  of  minute  and 
copious  information  upon  those  little  details  of  ordinary  life, — 
upon  the  buildings,  upon  the  interiors  of  the  homes,  upon  the 
dresses,  the  food,  the  etiquette  and  courteous  forms,  and  the 
mode  of  speech,  of  our  remote  ancestors, — which  no  historical 
records  can  give,  but  without  which  no  historical  records  can 
be  made  to  supply  us  with  the  true  life  and  meaning  of  history. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  these  necessary  details  are  concerned,  we 
must  count  great  part  of  even  the  purely  imaginative  literature 
of  ancient  Erinn  as  containing  much  that  claims  a place  among 
the  materials  of  history. 

Of  the  serious  use  which  may  in  this  manner  be  made  of 
genuine  national  compositions,  though  of  the  class  of  mere 
fiction,  a remarkable  example  occurs  to  me,  which  may  explain 
the  view  that  I take  of  this  subject,  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
lengthened  argument.  You  arc  all  probably  familiar  with  the 
celebrated  Eastern  tales,  commonly  called  those  of  the  “Arabian 
Nights”.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  stories  more 
entirely  based  on  and  even  made  up  of  fiction,  and  that  fiction 
so  purely  imaginative,  so  almost  exclusively  conversant  with 
the  impossible,  as  to  present  very  little  indeed  soberly  capable 
of  belief  at  all.  And  yet  these  stories,  necessarily  embracing 
as  they  do  a vast  amount  of  description  and  allusions  con- 
nected with  Arab  life  and  manners, — these  stories  have  been 
made  the  occasion  and  foundation  of,  perhaps,  the  most  solid 
and  valuable  work  on  Eastern  life  in  the  English  language. 
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I allude  of  course  to  the  large  (noted)  edition  of  the  “Arabian 
Nights”  published  by  Mr.  Lane,  the  well-known  Eastern  tra- 
veller. Now  it  is  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  similar  tales 
of  ancient  Erinn  would  be  found  most  valuable  as  illustrating 
ancient  Gacdlilic  life,  if  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  so 
great  a body  of  the  earlier  works  of  this  class  in  proper  pre- 
servation, or  even  of  reliable  copies  of  such  works. 

Of  those  which  we  do  possess,  many  contain  somewhat  more 
of  truth  than  the  Arabian  Nights,  because  the  personages  intro- 
duced are  often  historical.  Many,  however,  being  meagre  in 
extent,  and  little  conversant  with  details  of  life,  will  be  found 
to  suggest  little  of  importance  to  the  student  of  mere  history ; 
and  these  I shall  therefore  entirely  pass  over  here.  The  re- 
mainder, however,  appear  to  me  to  be  of  so  much  importance, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  reasons  I have  shortly  attempted  to 
explain,  that  I feel  bound  to  assert  that,  without  a careful  exa- 
mination of  their  contents,  no  one,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, can  attain  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  early  Irish  life, 
much  less  presume  to  address  himself  to  the  task  of  contributing 
to  what  may  become  a satisfactory  history  of  Erinn. 

But,  besides  so  much  valuable  information  upon  life  and  man- 
ners, as  almost  all  the  class  of  writings  contain  of  which  I am 
now  speaking,  there  are  some  other  points  also  upon  which  the 
imaginative  tales  in  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  embrace  matter  of 
solid,  importance  and  authority.  They  frequently  embody  or 
allude  to  historic  traditions,  believed  or  partly  believed  in  the 
time  of  the  authors,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  statement  of 
them  supplying  links  wanting  in  the  chain  of  history,  in  the 
allusions  and  references  made  in  them  to  more  serious  works 
now  lost.  Every  such  tradition  must,  of  course,  have  had  some 
foundation ; and  every  such  tradition,  when  found  in  any  writ- 
ing of  great  age,  deserves,  and  ought  to  command,  diligent  atten- 
tion at  least,  and  careful  inquiry.  Very  many  of  the  Imagina- 
tive Tales,  again,  contain  the  most  valuable  records  as  to  places ; 
often  describing  to  us  minutely  the  situation  of  cities,  forts, 
graves,  etc.,  well  known  in  history,  but  whose  topography  could 
not  otherwise  be  made  out.  And  many  a blank  has  been  filled 
up,  and  many  a mistake  has  been  corrected,  by  the  informa- 
tion respecting  localities  and  the  derivation  of  their  names, 
found  in  this  class  of  our  literature. 

Without  enlarging  further,  then,  upon  this  subject,  I think  I 
have  now  said  enough  to  explain  to  you  why  it  is  that  in  treating 
of  the  manuscript  materials  of  ancient  Irish  liistory,  I could  not 
altogether  pass  over  the  Imaginative  Tales  found  among  our 
ancient  Gaedhlic  MSS.,  at  least  that  class  of  them  in  which  are 
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to  be  found  those  descriptions  of  information  to  which  I have  lbct 
referred. 


The  purely  imaginative  literature  of  the  ancient  Gaedhils,  or  the  earlier 
still  existing  in  the  MSS.  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  gTnativo 
in  safety,  may  be  divided  into  distinct  classes,  some  of  which  71,0 
arc  compositions  yet  more  ancient  than  die  others.  The  earliest 1>OKM!*- 
of  all — it'  we  regard  merely  the  authors  to  whom  they  arc  attri- 
buted— are  the  poems  or  metrical  tales  called  the  Fenian  Poems, 
many  of  which  are  attributed  to  Oi$(n  and  Fergus,  the  sons  of 
the  celebrated  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill , some  of  them  to  Finn  him- 
self, and  some  to  his  cousin  Caeilte.  After  these  may  be  placed 
the  prose  recitals,  probably  founded  on  similar  poems  now  lost, 
but  probably  also  themselves  compositions  of  as  early  a date : I 
mean  those  stories  commonly  called  Fenian  Tales.  Finally, 
after  the  Fenian  Poems  and  Tales,  in  point  of  date,  we  find  a 
great  number  of  romantic  legends  and  tales,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  many  of  which  were  certainly  composed  at  a very  remote 

Seriod,  but  of  which  the  various  dates  of  composition  extend 
own  almost  to  our  own  times.  And  it  is  within  my  own  me- 
mory that  in  Clare,  and  throughout  Munster,  the  invention  and 
recital  of  such  romantic  tales  continue  to  afford  a favourite 
delight  to  the  still  Gaedhlic-speaking  people. 

It  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  historical  value  of 
such  illustrative  details  as  I have  stated  to  exist  in  this  class  of 
literature,  we  may  pass  by  at  once  abnost  all  the  tales  which  are 
known  or  may  be  believed  to  have  been  composed  after  the 
intimate  contact  of  the  pure  Gaedhil  with  the  Norman  and 
English  settlers,  in  whatever  parts  of  the  island  such  intimate 
contact  took  place.  For  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  the  people 
became  for  a while  intimate  with  foreign  races  and  foreign 
modes  of  life  on  their  own  soil,  their  literature,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, would  probably  become  tinged  with  foreign  ideas,  and 
would  therefore  become  of  little  value  in  illustration  of  the  life 


and  history  of  the  Gaedhils.  In  selecting  for  study,  then,  those 
of  our  Imaginative  Tales  which  appear  to  contain  valuable  mat- 
ter for  the  historian,  I would  pass  over  altogether  all  those  of 
the  last  three  centuries  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  all 
those  of  date  before  that  period,  composed  in  any  part  of  the 
island  in  immediate  contact  with  foreign  society  and  manners. 
Of  course,  in  the  particular  case  of  any  separate  piece,  care  must 
also  be  taken  to  investigate  those  circumstances  upon  'which 
ought  to  depend  its  authenticity  for  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  then,  I proceed  to  offer  some 
observations  to-day  upon  those  portions  of  the  imaginative  lite- 
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rature  of  ancient  Erinn  which  we  yet  possess,  and  from  which 
solid  and  reliable  information  is  to  be  obtained.  And,  in  the 
examples  which  I shall  bring  under  your  notice,  I shall  select 
from  the  earliest  and  most  characteristic  of  these  interesting  com- 
positions. 

Several  writers  on  Irish  history  have  been  rather  puzzled 
about  the  antiquity  of  the  poems  and  legends  ascribed  to  Oisin; 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Stowensis 
(vol.  i.  p.  1G5),  says  that, 

“ All  the  most  ancient  poems  on  the  subject  of  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgni , and  the  wars  of  Cuchnlainn , and  on  the  wars  of 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  of  Fingal,  and  of  Oscar,  and 
of  Oisin,  or  Ossian,  are  in  this  style  of  poetry.  [He  refers  to  a 
specimen.]  They  are  romances  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries;  the  few  historical  facts  in  them  are  gleaned  from 
Tighernach  and  from  the  Saltair  of  Cashel”. 

Now  part  of  this  opinion  belongs  to  the  reverend  doctor  him- 
self, and  part  to  his  [in  these  matters]  more  learned  grandfather, 
Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagar,  who,  in  his  observations  on  Mr. 
Mac  Pherson’s  dissertations  and  notes  on  the  poems  of  “ Fingal” 
and  “ Temora”,  speaks  as  follows : 

“ That  the  poems  of  Fingal  and  Temora  have  no  foundation  in 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Scots,  is  an  idea  that  wc  are  very  far 
from  establishing.  They  are  evidently  founded  on  the  ro- 
mances and  vulgar  stories  of  the  Fiona  Eireann.  The  poet, 
whoever  he  was,  picked  up  many  of  the  names  of  men  and 
places  to  be  found  in  those  tales,  and  invention  made  up  the 
rest.  In  digesting  these  poems  into  their  present  forms,  chrono- 
logy was  overlooked,  and  the  actions  of  different  ages  are  all 
made  coeval.  Ossian,  an  ancient  bard  of  the  third  century,  is 
pitched  upon  as  a proper  author  to  gain  admiration  for  such 
compositions,  and  the  more  (it  should  seem)  as  he  was  an  illi- 
terate bard”. 

Mr.  O'Conor  does  not  fix  upon  any  probable  date  for  these 
Fenian  poems,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  he  could  not  find 
satisfactory  data  for  doing  so;  and,  secondly,  because,  as  he 
could  not  find  such  data,  he  would  not  do  so.  His  learned 
and  reverend  grandson,  however,  was  not  so  fastidious ; for  it 
appears  to  have  been  a rule  with  liim  to  dispose  of  everything 
for  which  he  could  not  find  a positive  date,  by  placing  it  arbi- 
trarily within  the  period — “ from  the  thirteentli  to  the  sixteenth 
century”. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  discuss  whether  Oisin  was  an  illiter- 
ate bard  or  not;  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keting,  in  his  History  of 
Erinn,  at  the  reign  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  quotes  an  ancient 
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authority,  which  I have  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  lkct.xiy. 
for  the  qualifications  which  it  was  indispensable  for  a man  to  0fthe 
possess  before  he  could  be  received  into  the  select  militia,  of 
which  Finn  Mac  Cumliaill  was  the  last  commander;  and  one  ouin. 
of  those  qualifications  was,  that  the  candidate  should  be  a poet 
(that  is,  educated  to  compose  regular  verses),  and  should  have 
learned  the  twelve  Books  of  Poetry. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  precise,  or  even  probable,  date  for 
these  Fenian  poems  now ; and  all  that  can  be  done,  in  answer 
to  the  arbitrary  statements  of  Dr.  O’Conor  and  others,  relative 
to  the  date  of  their  compositions,  is  to  trace  them  back  as  far  as 
known  manuscripts  of  ascertained  dates  will  carry  us.  Of  these 
ancient  authorities,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  so  often  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  these  lectures,  is  the  oldest  and  most  authentic. 

It  was  compiled,  as  you  will  remember,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and,  certainly,  from  more  ancient  books.  Its 
authority,  so  far,  must  be  received  as  unexceptionable ; and  to  it 
I shall,  in  the  first  instance,  refer,  for  the  refutation  of  Dr. 
O’Conor’s  arbitrary  opinions  on  these  poems.  I may,  however, 

I think,  safely  assert  that  the  style,  language,  and  matter  of 
these  poems  will,  in  the  opinion  of  any  competent  Irish  scholar, 
carry  their  composition  several  centuries  farther  back. 

If  the  people  of  Scotland  could  show  such  poems  as  those  to 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  and  the  other  books  which  [ 
shall  follow,  relating  to  Finn  Mac  Cumliaill  and  Oisi'n , and 
connecting  them  as  much  with  Scotland  as  they  do  with  this 
country,  then,  indeed,  might  they  stand  up  boldly  for  Mac 
Pherson’s  forgeries  and  baseless  assertions;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  they  would  have  long  since  presented  them  to 
the  world  in  print. 

The  ancient  literary  remains  which  have  for  a long  time  or  ti.o 
passed  under  the  names  of  Fenian  Poems  and  Tales  are  of 
four  classes.  t***88- 

The  first  class  consists  of  poems  ascribed  directly,  in  ancient 
transcripts,  to  Finn  Mac  Cumliaill;  to  his  sons,  Oisin  and 
Fergus  Finnbheoill  (the  Eloquent) ; and  to  his  kinsman  Caeilte. 

1 he  second  class  consists  of  tracts  made  up  of  articles  in  prose 
and  verse,  ascribed  to  some  one  of  the  same  personages,  but 
related  by  a second  person. 

The  third  class  consists  of  miscellaneous  poems,  descriptive 
of  passages  in  the  life  of  Finn  and  his  warriors,  but  without 
any  ascription  of  authorship. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  certain  prose  tales  told  in  a ro- 
mantic style  relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  same  renowned 
captain,  and  those  of  his  more  distinguished  companions. 
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The  poems  ascribed,  upon  anything  like  respectable  authority, 
to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  are  few  indeed,  amounting  only  to  five, 
as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  discover;  but  these  few  are  found 
in  manuscripts  of  considerable  antiquity — namely,  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  which,  as  1 have  already  observed,  was  compiled, 
chiefly  from  older  books,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ; and  the  Book  of  Lecain , compiled  in  the  same  way  in 
the  year  1410. 

The  first  of  these  five  poems  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
exploits  and  death  of  Goll  Mac  Moma,  the  great  cliief  of  the 
Connacht  Fenians. 

This  Goll  had  slain  Finn’s  father,  Cumhall,  in  the  battle  of 
Cnucha,  near  Dublin,  and  was  in  Finn’s  early  life  his  mortal 
enemy ; but  he  subsequently  made  peace  with  him  and  submit- 
ted to  his  superior  command.  In  the  poem  Finn  gives  a vivid 
and  rapid  account  of  all  the  men  of  note  who  fell  by  the  hands 
of  Goll  and  the  Connacht  warriors  in  all  parts  of  Erinn,  with  the 
names  of  the  slain  and  of  the  places  in  which  they  fell.  The 
poem  consists  of  86  quatrains,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  XCII.]  : — 

“ The  grave  of  Goll  in  Magh  Raighne". 

(This  Magh  Raighnt  was  an  ancient  plain  in  Ossory  in  Leins- 
ter ; Cill  Finchey  or  Saint  Finche’s  church  was  situated  m it,  accor- 
ding to  the  Festology  of  Aengus  CeiU  De,  or  Aengus  the  “ Cul- 
dee”.  The  poem  contains  a great  number  of  topographical  re- 
ferences, for  which  it  is  particularly  valuable. 

The  second  is  a short  poem,  of  only  five  quatrains,  on  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  of  Magh-da-Gheisi , or  the  Plain  of  the  Two 
Swans,  also  in  Leinster,  beginning  [see  original  in  same  Appen- 
dix] : — 

“ The  stone  which  I was  wont  to  throw”. 

The  third  is  a shorter  poem  of  only  three  quatrains,  on  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Roirend , a place  in  Ui  Failghe , or  Offaly, 
beginning  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : — 

“ Beloved  is  he  who  came  from  a brave  land”. 

These  three  (which  belong  to  the  ancient  lost  tract  called  the 
Dinnsenchus ) arc  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  only : the  fol- 
lowing are  likewise  to  be  found  there,  but  are  also  preserved  in 
the  Book  of  Lecain. 

A poem  of  seventeen  quatrains,  descriptive  of  Ros-Broc 
[Badger- Wood],  the  place  which  is  now  Teach  Moling  [Saint 
Mullens],  on  the  brink  of  the  River  Bearbha  [or  Barrow],  in 
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the  present  county  of  Carlow.  It  begins  [see  original  in  same  lect.  xiy. 
Appendix]  The  PoTO,„ 

. . ascribed  to 

“ Ross-Broc  this  day  is  the  resort  of  warriors  . -yac 

J Cumhaill. 

In  this  poem  (the  authenticity  of  which  as  Finn’s,  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  question),  Finn  is  made  to  prophesy  the 
coining  of  Saint  Patrick  into  Ireland  to  propagate  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  the  future  sanctity  of  Ros-Broc  when  it  should 
become  the  peaceful  abode  of  Saint  Moling  and  his  monks. 

Another  poem  is  on  the  tragical  death  of  Fithir  and  Daring 
the  two  daughters  of  the  monarch  TuatJial  Techtmar , whose 
untimely  end  was  produced  by  the  treachery  of  Eocliaidh  An - 
chean , King  of  Leinster.  This  poem  begins  [see  original  in 
same  Appendix]  : — 

“Fearful  the  deed  which  has  been  done  here”. 

So  far  the  Book  of  Leinster : but  the  Book  of  Lecain  contains, 
in  addition,  two  other  poems  ascribed  to  Finn.  One  of  these 
is  taken  from  the  tract  in  the  Dinnsenchus , on  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  a place  called  Druim  Dean , in  Leinster.  This  was  a 
hill  upon  which  Finn  had  a mansion.  Finn  went  on  an  expe- 
dition into  Connacht,  during  which  he  defeated  the  chieftain 
UinchS  in  battle  at  Ceann  Mara  [now  called  Kinvara],  on  the 
Bay  of  Galway.  Uinc/u /,  with  twenty-one  of  his  party,  escaped 

from  the  battle,  and  came  directly  to  Finn’s  mansion  at  Druim 
Drean , which  he  succeeded  in  totally  destroying.  Finn  soon 
returned  home,  but  finding  his  residence  destroyed  and  several 
of  his  people  killed,  he  went  with  his  son  Oisin  and  his  cousin 
Ca^ilte  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  overtook  and  slew  at 
a ford  called  ever  since  A th  Uinckd,  or  Uinches  Ford.  On 
Finn’s  return  from  this  last  achievement,  he  addressed  this  poem 
to  the  hill  on  which  stood  liis  desolate  home  [see  original  in 
same  Appendix]': — 

“ Desolate  is  your  mansion,  O Druim  Dean". 

Of  some  poems,  prophecies,  and  savings  ascribed  in  other 
manuscripts  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill , the  space  I have  allotted 
me  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  in  detail ; but  I may,  however, 
take  occasion  to  assure  you  that  it  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose 
Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  to  have  been  a merely  imaginary  or  mythi- 
cal character.  Much  that  has  been  narrated  of  his  exploits  is, 
no  doubt,  apocryphal  enough;  but  Finn  himself  is  an  un- 
doubtedly historical  personage ; and  that  he  existed  about  the 
time  at  which  his  appearance  is  recorded  in  the  annals,  is  as 
certain  as  that  Julius  Caesar  lived  and  ruled  at  the  time  stated 
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. on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  historians.  I may  add  here, 
that  the  pedigree  of  Finn  is  fully  recorded  on  the  unquestion- 
able authority  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  he  is  set 
down  as  the  son  of  Cumhall , who  was  the  son  of  Trenmdr,  son 
of  Snaelt,  son  of  Eltan , son  of  Baiscni,  son  of  Nuada  Necht, 
who  was  of  the  Heremonian  race,  and  monarch  of  Erinn 
about  a.m.  5090,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Four 
Masters,  that  is,  110  years  before  Christ.  Finn  himself  was 
slain,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  Anno 
Domini  283,  in  the  reign  of  Cairbrd  Lifeachair. 

Oisin  (a  word  which  signifies  literally  the  “little  fawn”),  the 
son  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill , has  within  the  last  hundred  years 
attracted  much  attention  among  the  most  learned  men  of 
Europe.  Mr.  James  Mac  Pherson,  a Scottish  gentleman,  gave 
to  the  world,  as  you  are  all  doubtless  aware,  about  the  year 
1760,  a highly  poetic  translation  of  what  he  pretended  to  be 
some  ancient  genuine  compositions  of  Oisin.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  purpose  of  this  Lecture  to  review  the  long  and  learned 
controversy  which  followed  the  publication  of  these  very  clever 
imitations  of  what  was  then,  and  for  a long  time  afterwards, 
believed  to  be  the  genuine  style  of  Oisin  8 poetry ; but  I can- 
not omit  to  observe,  that  of  all  Mac  Pherson’s  translations,  in 
no  single  instance  has  a genuine  Scottish  original  been  found, 
and  that  none  will  ever  be  found  I am  very  certain. 

The  only  poems  of  Oisin  with  which  I am  acquainted,  that 
can  be  positively  traced  back  so  far  as  the  twelfth  century,  are 
two,  which  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  One  of  these 
(consisting,  indeed,  but  of  seven  quatrains)  is  valuable  as  a 
record  of  the  great  battle  of  Gabhra,  which  was  fought  in  a.d. 
284,  and  in  which  Oscar,  the  brave  son  of  Oisin,  and  CairbrS 
Lijeacliair , the  monarch  of  Erinn,  fell  by  each  others  hands. 
There  are  two  specially  important  facts  preserved  in  this  poem, 
which,  whether  it  be  the  composition  of  Oisin  or  not,  is,  at  all 
events,  one  of  very  ancient  date;  namely,  the  fact,  that  the 
monarch  Cairbrc  fought  on  horseback,  and  that  the  poet,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  refers  to  an  Ogham  inscription  on  Oscar’s 
tombstone. 

A perfect  and  very  accurate  copy  of  this  poem  was  published 
in  the  year  1854,  by  a society  which,  adopting  the  Scottish  in- 
stead of  the  proper  Irish  form,  calls  itself  the  “Ossianic  Society”. 

The  second  poem  of  Oisin,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster, is  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  first,  as  it  consists  of 
fifty-four  quatrains,  and  it  is  equally,  if  not  more,  valuable  in 
its  contents. 

Oisin,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  poem,  appears  to  have 
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been  blind,  and  to  have  been  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
Guaire  Dali , that  is,  Guaire  “the  blind”. 

The  occasion  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  bolding 
of  the  great  fair  and  festival  games  of  the  Life , or  Liffey, 
which  probably  were  held  on  the  Cuirrech  Lift  (now  known 
as  the  Curragh  of  Kildare).  These  games  and  fairs  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  Erinn,  down  even  to  the  tenth 
century ; and  among  the  sports  on  such  occasions,  horse  racing 
appears  always  to  have  held  a prominent  place. 

The  poet  begins  by  stating  that  the  king  has  inaugurated  the 
fair;  speaks  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  can  attend  it,  and 
contrasts  their  condition  with  his  own,  as  being  incapable,  from 
old  age  and  blindness,  to  participate  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  in  these  exciting  sports.  He  then  gives  a vivid  account 
of  a visit  which,  in  his  more  youthful  days,  he  had  made,  along 
with  his  father,  Finn,  and  a small  band  of  the  Fenian  warriors, 
to  the  court  o i'  Biacha  Muilleathan , King  of  Munster,  at  Bada- 
mar  (near  the  present  town  of  Cahir  in  Tipperary) ; and  of  the 
races  of  Oenach  Clochair  [now  Manister,  near  Groom,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick],  which  the  king  had  celebrated  on  the 
occasion  of  Finn’s  visit.  The  winning  horse  at  the  course  was 
a black  steed,  belonging  to  Dill,  the  son  of  Dachreca,  who  was 
the  kings  tutor.  The  king  purchased  the  steed  from  his  old 
tutor  on  the  spot,  and  made  a present  of  it  to  Finn.  Finn  and 
his  party  then  took  their  leave,  and  passed  into  the  district 
comprised  by  the  present  county  of  Kerry,  on  to  the  sandy 
strand  of  Beramain  [near  TraleeJ . Here  Finn  challenged  his 
son,  Oisin,  and  his  cousin,  Cacilte,  to  try  the  speed  of  their 
choice  horses  with  his  black  steed  on  the  sandy  strand.  TlA 
race  is  won  by  Finn ; but,  in  place  of  taking  rest  after  it,  he 
strikes  into  the  country  southward,  followed  by  his  two  com- 
panions, and  they  proceed  without  resting  until  night  comes 
on,  when  they  find  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Bair- 
nech  [near  Ki llamcy].  Here  night  overtook  them,  and  although 
they  were  well  acquainted  writh  the  locality,  and  had  never 
known  or  seen  a house  there  before,  they  saw  one  now,  which 
they  entered  without  ceremony.  This,  however,  was,  it  seems, 
no  other  than  an  enchanted  house,  prepared  by  some  of  Finn’s 
necromantic  enemies,  in  order  to  frighten  and  punish  him  for 
the  death  of  some  friends  of  theirs  by  his  hands.  The  wild 
horrors  of  the  night  in  such  a place  need  not  here  be  related ; 
nor  shall  I delay  over  details  of  more  solid  interest  in  the  story, 
such  as  the  various  incidents  of  Finn's  visit  to  Munster  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  very  curious  topographical  notices  of’  his  pro- 
gress. For  all  these  things  I must  refer  you  to  the  poem  itself. 
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This,  however,  is  not  very  difficult  of  study;  and  you  will 
gain  some  assistance  from  a free  metrical  translation  of  it,  made 
by  our  distinguished  countryman,  Dr.  Anstcr,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  March  and 
April,  1852. 

The  next  of  the  Fenian  poets  is  Fergus  Finnbhcoil  (Fergus 
“ the  Eloquent”),  son  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill. 

Of  this  early  bards  compositions,  I have  met  but  one  ge- 
nuinely ancient  poem.  It  occurs  in  the  lost  Book  of  Dinnsen- 
chus , copied  into  the  Books  of  Lecain  and  Ballymotc,  and  pro- 
fesses to  account  for  the  name  of  an  ancient  well  or  spring 
named  Tipra  Seangarmna , situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  present  county  of  Kerry,  and  in  which,  I believe,  the  river 
FeiU  [Fcale]  has  its  source.  It  would  appear  from  this  poem  that 
the  spring  of  Seangannain  issued  from  a cleft  in  a rock,  or  rather 
from  a mountain  cavern.  Oisin , the  brother  of  Fergus,  with 
a few  followers,  were,  it  would  appear,  while  out  hunting,  in- 
veigled into  this  cleft  or  cavern  by  some  of  its  fairy  inhabitants, 
and  detained  there  for  a whole  year.  During  all  this  time  Oisin 
was  accustomed  to  cut  a small  chip  from  the  handle  of  his  spear, 
and  cast  it  upon  the  issuing  stream.  Finn,  his  father,  who  had 
been  in  search  of  him  all  the  time,  happening  at  last  to  come  to 
this  stream,  saw  a chip  floating  down,  took  it  up,  and  knew 
immediately  that  it  was  part  of  Oisin  s spear,  and  intended  for  a 
sign.  He  therefore  followed  the  stream  to  its  source,  entered 
the  cavern,  and  rescued  his  son  and  his  companions.  And  this 
is  the  legend  which  Fergus  relates  in  the  poem,  (Book  of  Bally- 
mote,  fbl.  202,  a.  a.)  which  consists  of  thirty-three  quatrains, 
and  begins  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIII.] : 


“ The  well  of  Seangannain,  with  all  its  beauty’’. 

The  next  and  last  of  the  ancient  Fenian  bards  is  CaeilU 
Mac  Ronain , the  cousin  of  Finn,  and  one  of  his  officers,  the  most 
distinguished  both  as  warrior  and  poet,  but  chiefly  distinguished 
above  all  the  rest  in  legendary  record  by  his  singular  agility  and 
swiftness  of  foot 

Of  Caeilles  poems  I find  but  one  among  our  more  ancient 
tracts,  and  this  was  in  the  Dinnsenchus,  in  which  it  is  quoted  as 
supplying  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Tonn  Chliodhna 
[or  Wave  of  Chliodhna],  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  a strand 
and  the  waves  that  broke  over  it,  situated  in  or  near  the  bay  of 
Cloch-na-CoilltJ  [Clonakiltv],  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Cork. 

This  poem,  like  the  last,  is  found  in  the  Books  of  Ballvmote 
and  Lecain , and  is  said  to  have  been  sung  by  the  author  for 
Saint  Patrick.  It  is  notSI  legend  of  Finn  or  his  people,  but  a 
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love  story,  the  heroine  in  which  ( Cliodhna , a foreign  lady)  was  *.ect.  xiv. 
unfortunately  drowned  on  this  shore,  and  from  whose  name  was  Tlio  ]V(0n)s 
derived  the  appellation  of  the  Wave  of  Cliodhna.  The  poem  is  ascribed  to 
very  ancient,  and  begins  [see  original  m same  Appendix]  : — nonnin. 

“ Cliodhna  tlie  fair-haired,  long  to  be  remembered”. 

Having  so  far  described  to  you  such  of  these  very  ancient  ^^tire*" 
poems  as  I have  found  ascribed  directly  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill , Tale* 

Iiis  sons  Oistn  and  Fergus  Finnbheoil,  and  his  cousin  CaeilU I of"u*ce»K 
shall  now  bring  under  your  notice  the  second  class  of  our 
ancient  imaginative  compositions — namely,  those  tracts  which 
were  made  up  of  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  ascribed  to  some 
one  or  more  of  the  personages  already  mentioned,  but  related 
by  a second  person. 

The  most  important,  perhaps  the  only  genuine,  tract  of  this 
class  now  existing,  is  that  which  is  well  known  as  the  Agallamh 
na  Seanorach , or  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men. 

These  “ ancient  men”  were  Oisin , the  son  of  Finn  Mac  Cumh - the 
aill,  and  Caeilte,  the  son  of  Cronchu , son  of  Ronan,  popularly  £(n^,?nt 
called  CaeiltS  Mac  Ronain , a near  relative  of  Oisi'n. 

These  two  chiefs  long  survived  their  brethren  in  arms,  and 
are  even  reported  to  have  lived  until  the  coming  of  Saint 
Patrick  into  Erinn  to  preach  Christianity,  by  whom  it  is  said 
they  were  converted  and  baptized.  So  in  the  “ Dialogue”  just 
referred  to,  then,  they  arc  made  to  give  an  account  to  the 
Saint  of  the  situation,  the  history,  and  origin  of  the  names  of 
various  hills,  mountains,  rivers,  caverns,  rocks,  wells,  mounds, 
shores,  etc.,  throughout  Erinn,  but  more  particularly  such 
places  as  derived  their  names  or  any  celebrity  from  actions  or 
events  in  which  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  or  his  warriors,  had  been 
personally  engaged  or  in  any  way  concerned.  Of  this  class  of 
compositions  we  have  at  present  existing,  as  I have  just  ob- 
served, but  this  one  tract ; and  even  this,  as  far  as  can  be  yet 
ascertained,  is  imperfect.  There  is  a large  fragment  of  it  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  a vellum  manuscript  written 
about  the  year  1400;  another  large  fragment,  on  paper,  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  [H.  and  S.  Collection,  No.  140] ; a more 
perfect,  but  still  damaged  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford  [Rawlinson,  487] ; and,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  judge 
without  having  seen  the  book,  an  older  and  more  perfect  copy 
than  any  of  these,  if  not  quite  perfect,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isi- 
dore, in  Rome. 

This  tract,  which  might  almost  be  called  a Topographical 
and  Historical  Catechism,  commences  by  stating  that  after  the 
disastrous  battles  of  Comar,  Gabhra,  and  Ollarbha , the  Fianns 
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or  Fenian  forces  were  so  shattered  and  diminished  in  numbers, 
that  the  surviving  few  of  them  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
country,  so  that  their  number  was  at  last  reduced  to  eleven — 
namely  the  two  good  old  chiefs,  Oi&in  and  Caeilte,  and  nine 
common  soldiers.  After  having  wandered  a long  time  among 
the  new  and  strange  generation  that  had  sprung  up  around 
them  in  their  native  country,  the  two  chiefs  agreed  to  separate 
for  a time ; and  Oisln  went  to  his  mother  to  the  (enchanted) 
mansion  of  Cleitecli , near  Slane,  while  Caeilte  passed  over  Magh 
Breagh  (or  Bregia)  to  the  south,  and  to  Saint  Patrick,  who  was 
then  sojourning  at  Raith-Droina-deirg,  to  whom  Caeilte  related 
his  unfortunate  story.  Saint  Patrick  was  very  glad  to  add  so 
remarkable  a personage  to  his  congregation,  and  readily  gave 
CaeiltJ  and  his  few  companions  a comfortable  maintenance  in  his 
establishment. 

Oisln  soon  after  joined  his  old  friends,  and  the  two  chiefs 
thenceforth  were  Patrick’s  constant  companions  in  his  missionary 
journeys  through  the  country,  always  giving  him  the  history  of 
every  place  that  they  visited,  and  of  numberless  other  places, 
the  names  of  which  incidentally  occur  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, as  well  as  the  origin  of  their  names,  all  of  which  was 
written  into  a book,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  by 
Brogan,  Saint  Patrick's  scribe. 

The  space  allotted  to  these  lectures  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell 
further  on  this  tract  than  to  lay  before  you  one  or  two  exam- 
ples of  the  nature  and  style  of  the  countless  articles  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

Saint  Patrick,  with  his  travelling  missionary  retinue,  including 
Caeilte,  we  arc  told,  was  one  day  sitting  on  the  hill  which  is  now 
well  known  as  Ard-Patrick,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  The 
hill  before  this  time  was  called  Finn  Tulach , the  Fair  (or 
White)  Hill,  and  Patrick  asked  Caeilte  why  or  when  it  had 
received  that  name.  Caeilte  answered  that  its  first  name  was 
Tulach  - n a- Fein  e ; but  that  Finn  had  afterwards  given  it  the 
name  of  Finntulach.  “ And  (continued  CaeiltJ ) it  was  from 
this  hill  that  we  marched  to  the  great  battle  of  Finntraiqh  (now 
* Ventry’  Harbour)”.  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  aCIV.] 

“One  day  that  we  were  on  this  hill,  Finn  observed  a favourite 
warrior  of  his  company,  named  Cael  O'Neamhain,  coming  to- 
wards him,  and  when  he  had  come  to  Finn’s  presence,  he  asked 
him  where  he  had  come  from.  Cael  answered  that  he  had  come 
from  Brugh  in  the  north  (that  is  the  fairy  mansion  of  Brugh , 
on  the  Boyne).  What  was  your  business  there?  said  Finn. 
To  speak  to  my  nurse,  Muirn , the  daughter  of  Derg,  said  Cael. 
About  what?  said  Finn.  Concerning  CrecM,  the  daughter  of 
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Cairbnt,  King  of  Kerry  [Ciaraighe  Luachra ],  said  Cael.  Do  lect.  xiv. 
you  know,  said  Finn,  that  she  is  the  greatest  deceiver  [flirt,  ^ M Du_ 
coquette]  among  all  the  women  of  Erinn ; that  there  is  scarcely  logue  of  the 
a precious  gem  in  all  Erinn  that  she  has  not  obtained  as  a token  hen”, 
of  love ; and  that  she  has  not  yet  accepted  the  hand  of  any 
of  her  admirers?  I know  it,  said  Cael;  but  do  you  know  the 
conditions  on  which  she  would  accept  a husband?  I do,  said 
Finn:  whoever  is  so  gifted  in  the  art  of  poetry  as  to  write  a 
poem  descriptive  of  her  mansion  and  its  rich  furniture,  will  re- 
ceive her  hand.  Good,  said  Cael;  I have  with  the  aid  of  my 
nurse  composed  such  a poem ; and  if  you  will  accompany  me,  I 
will  now  repair  to  her  court  and  present  it  to  her. 

“ Finn  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  having  set  out  on  their 
journey  they  soon  arrived  at  the  lady’s  court,  which  was  situated 
at  the  loot  of  the  well  known  moimtains  called  the  Paps  of 
Anann,  in  Kerry.  When  arrived,  the  lady  asked  their  business. 

Finn  answered  that  Cael  came  to  seek  her  hand  in  marriage. 

Has  he  a poem  for  me?  said  she.  I have,  said  Cael; — and  ne 
then  recited  the  very  curious  poem,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
literal  translation: 

“A  journey  I make  on  Friday: 

And  should  I go  I shall  be  a true  guest, 

To  Credes  mansion, — not  small  the  fatigue, — 

At  the  breast  of  the  mountain  on  the  north-east. 

“ It  is  destined  for  me  to  go  there, 

To  Credit,  at  the  Paps  of  Anann, 

That  I be  there,  awaiting  sentence, 

Four  days  and  half  a week. 

“ Happy  the  house  in  which  she  is, 

Between  men  and  children  and  women, 

Between  Druids  and  musical  performers, 

Between  cup-bcarers  and  door-keepers. 

“ Between  equerries  without  fear, 

And  distributors  who  divide  [the  fare]  ; 

And  over  all  these  the  command  belongs 
To  fair  Crede  of  the  yellow  hair. 

“ It  would  be  happy  for  mo  to  be  in  her  dun , 

Among  her  soft  and  downy  couches. 

Should  Credit  deign  to  hear  [my  suit], 

Happy  for  me  would  be  my  journey. 

“A  bowl  she  has  whence  berry-juice  flows, 

By  which  she  colours  her  eye-brows  black ; 

[She  has]  clear  vessels  of  fermenting  ale ; 

Cups  she  has,  and  beautiful  goblets. 
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“ The  colour  [of  her  duii]  is  like  the  colour  of  lime ; 
Within  it  are  couches  and  green  rushes; 

Within  it  are  silks  and  blue  mantles; 

Within  it  are  red  gold  and  crystal  cups. 

‘‘Of  its  Grianan  [sunny  chamber]  the  corner  stones 
Are  all  of  silver  and  of  yellow  gold, — 

Its  thatch  in  stripes  of  faultless  order, 

Of  wings  of  brown  and  crimson  red. 

“Two  door-posts  of  green  I see; 

Nor  is  its  door  devoid  of  beauty ; 

Of  carved  silver,  long  has  it  been  renowned, 

Is  the  lintel  that  is  over  its  door. 

“ Credos  chair  is  on  your  right  hand ; 

The  pleasantest  of  the  pleasant  it  is ; 

Ail  over  a blaze  of  Alpine  gold, 

At  the  foot  of  her  beautiful  couch. 

“ A gorgeous  couch,  in  full  array, 

Stands  directly  above  the  chair; 

It  was  made  by  [at?]  Tuili , in  the  east, 

Of  yellow  gold  and  precious  stones. 

.“  There  is  another  bed  on  your  right  hand, 

Of  gold  and  silver  without  defect, — 

With  curtains,  with  soft  [pillows], 

And  with  graceful  rods  oi  golden-bronze. 

“ The  household  which  are  in  her  house, 

To  the  happiest  of  conditions  have  been  destined ; 

Gray  and  glossy  are  then*  garments  ; 

Twisted  and  fair  is  their  flowing  hair. 

“ Wounded  men  would  sink  in  sleep, 

Though  ever  so  heavily  teeming  with  blood, 

With  the  warblings  of  the  fairy  birds 

From  the  caves  ot  her  sunny  chamber  [ Griaium ]. 

“ If  I am  [i.e.y  have  cause  to  be]  thankful  to  the  woman. 
To  Credo , for  whom  the  cuckoo  sings, 

In  songs  of  praise  she  shall  ever  live, 

If  she  but  repay  me  for  my  gift. 

“ If  it  please  the  daughter  of  Cairbre , — 

She  will  not  put  me  off  to  another  time, — 

She  will  herself  say  to  me  here : 

‘ To  me  your  journey  is  greatly  welcome’. 

“ An  hundred  feet  spans  Credo's  house 
From  one  angle  to  the  other; 

And  twenty  feet  are  fully  measured 
In  the  breadth  of  its  noble  door. 
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“ Its  portico  is  thatched 
With  wings  of  birds  both  blue  and  yellow ; 

Its  lawn  in  front,  and  its  well, 

Of  crystal  and  of  carmogal. 

“ Four  posts  to  every  bed  [there  are], 

Of  gold  and  silver  finely  carved, — 

A crystal  gem  between  each  post, — 

They  are  not  of  unpleasant  heads.  [See  Appendix.] 

“ There  is  in  it  a vat  of  royal  bronze, 

Whence  Hows  the  pleasant  juice  of  malt; 

An  apple-tree  stands  overhead  the  vat  u 
With  the  abundance  of  its  weighty  fruit. 

“ When  Crede  s goblet  is  lilted 
With  the  ale  of  the  noble  vat, 

There  drop  down  into  the  cup  directly 
Four  apples  at  the  same  time, 

“ The  four  attendants  [distributors]  that  have  been  named, 
Arise  and  go  to  the  distribution; 

They  present  to  four  of  the  guests  around, 

A drink  to  each  man,  and  an  apple. 

“ She,  who  has  all  these  tilings, — 

Within  the  strand  and  the  flood,  [see  Appendix] 

Crede  of  the  three-j>ointed-hill, — 

Has  taken  [i.e.,  won  by]  a spear’s  cast  before  the  women  of  Erinn. 

“ Here  is  a poem  for  her,  no  mean  present. 

It  is  not  a hasty  rash  composition: 

To  Crede  now  it  is  here  presented — 

May  my  journey  be  brightness  to  her”. 

The  voung  lady  was,  it  seems,  delighted  with  this  poem, 
and  readily  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  the  gifted  Gael; 
and  their  marriage,  we  are  told,  took  place  soon  alter.  Their 
happiness  was,  however,  of  short  duration ; for  Cael  was  almost 
immediately  called  away  to  the  great  battle  of  Ventry  Harbour, 
where  he  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  victory,  fighting  against 
the  host  of  foreign  invaders.  Credt  had  followed  him  to  the 
battle-field,  and  received  his  last  sighs  of  affection  for  herself, 
and  of  exultation  for  having  died  in  his  country’s  cause.  He 
was  buried  by  his  comrades  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour 
in  a place  wThich  was  (after  him,  it  is  said)  called  Traujh  Caeil , 
or  the  strand  of  Cael.  Crede  composed  an  elegy  for  him, 
wliich  is  valuable  to  us,  among  other  things,  as  containing 
some  curious  allusions  to  ancient  customs,  as  well  as  a descrip- 
tion of  the  grave  of  her  lover  and  the  manner  of  his  interment. 

I think  I need  offer  no  apology  for  detaining  you  so  long 
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with  tlie  details  of  this  singularly  interesting  little  poem.  I 
shall  only  give  you,  in  a few  words,  one  other  example  of'  the 
varied  sort  of  information  which  will  be  found  in  tlie  traet  at 
present  under  consideration,  and  then  pass  from  tlie  “ Dialogue 
of  the  Ancient  Men”  for  the  present. 

Saint  Patrick,  we  are  told  in  it,  receives  an  invitation  from 
the  king  of  Connacht  to  visit  his  country.  He  sets  out  from 
Ard  Patrick,  passes  through  Limerick,  Cratloe,  Sliabh  Echtyhe , 
and  many  other  places,  into  Ui  Maine , and  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Connacht  at  Loch  Croine  (in  the  present  county  of  Ros- 
common), where  he  was  joyfully  and  reverently  received. 

One  day  that  they  were  seated  on  a green  mound  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace,  a young  Munster  warrior,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  king’s  court,  put  the  following  questions  to  Caeilte 
with  Patrick's  consent.  Where  did  Oilioll  Oluim , Fthe  cele- 
brated  king  of  Munster,]  and  his  wife  Sadhbh , die,  and  where 
were  they  buried  ? Where  did  their  seven  sons  die  in  one  day  ? 
W1  10  were  the  parties  that  fought  the  battle  of  Cnoc  Samhna , 
in  Tipperary?  Where  and  how  did  Connac  Cas  [another 
son  of  Oilioll  Oluim ] die?  etc.  Caeilte  answers  all  these  ques- 
tions, and  tells  how  the  battle  of  Cnoc  Samhna  was  fought 
between  Eochaidh  Abradruadh  [the  Red  Browed],  Kiug  oi 
Leinster,  and  Connac  Cas;  how  the  latter  received  a fearful 
wound  in  the  head ; and  how  after  lingering  for  thirteen  years 
in  great  agony,  he  died  at  Dun  Tri-Liag , that  is,  the  Dun  (or* 
fort)  of’ the  three  pillar  stones  [now  Duntrileague,  in  the  coiuity 
of  Limerick],  which  was  specially  built  for  his  particular  accom- 
modation ; together  with  many  other  similar  details. 

From  the  nature  of  these  questions,  and  the  copious  answers 
which  Caeilte  is  always  made  to  give,  it  will  be  seen  that  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  articles  in  this  valuable  tract,  must  be  full 
of  curious  and  really  valuable  historical  information. 

Besides  the  pieces  of  which  I have  already  spoken,  a large 
collection  of  Fenian  poems,  chiefly  ascribed  to  Oisin , but  some 
of  them  also  to  his  brother  poets,  is  to  be  found  in  our  pajier 
MSS.  of  the  last  200  years;  most  of  these  manuscripts  being 
transcripts,  as  I have  already  observed,  from  books  of  much 
older  date.  These  poems  are  generally  given  as  dialogues  be- 
tween Oisin  and  Saint  Patrick ; but  they  seldom  contain  much 
matter  illustrative  either  of  topography  or  social  manners. 

The  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  largest,  of  this  class  ot 
poems  is  that  which  is  known  as  Cath  Chnuic  an  Air , the  battle 
of  the  Hill  of  Slaughter;  but  as  no  details  of  topography  are 
given  in  it — not  even  the  situation  of  the  Hill  of  Battle — and 
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as  the  Toes  were  little  more  than  three  or  four  foreign  champions,  lkct.  xrr. 
the  piece  is  of  little  liistoric  value. 


The  next  and  last  class  are  the  Prose  Talcs,  of  which  the  or  u,c 
following  are  the  chief,  if’  not  all,  that  are  at  present  known : 
the  Toruigheacht  Dhiarmada  is  Ghrdind,  or  Pursuit  of  Diarmaid  111  Pro#e- 
and  Grainne;  the  Cath  Finntrdgha , or  Battle  of  Ventry  Har- 
bour (in  Kerry) ; the  Bruighean  Chaerthainn , or  Mountain-asli 
Court ; the  lmthecicht  an  Ghilla  Deacair , or  Flight  of  the 
Slothful  Fellow;  Bruighean  Cheise  an  Chorainn , or  the  Court  of 
Ceis  Corann;  the  Bruighean  Eochaidh  Big  Deirg , or  Court  ol 
Little  Red  Eochaidh;  the  Bruighean  bheag  na  h-Almhaind , 
or  Little  Court  of  Almhain  (or  Allen);  and  the  Few  Tighe 
Chondin  Chinn  t-Sleibha , or  Feast  of  Conan’s  House  of  Ceann 
SleibheS *> 


Of  these,  the  only  tale  founded  on  fact,  or,  at  least,  on 
ancient  authority  (though  romantically  told),  is  one  in  which 
Finn  himself  was  deeply  interested.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  Diar- 
maid and  Grainui . The  facts  on  which  it  is  founded  are 
shortly  these. 

Finn,  in  his  old  age,  solicited  the  monarch  Cormac  Mac  me  Tnie  of 
Art  for  the  hand  of  his  celebrated  daughter  Grainne  in  mar-  *f<^Tl_ir8uit 
riage.  Cormac  agreed  to  the  hero's  proposal,  and  invited  Finn 
to  go  to  Tara,  to  obtain  from  the  princess  herself  her  consent 
(which  was  necessary  in  such  matters  in  those  days  in  Erinn) 
to  their  union.  Finn,  on  this  invitation,  proceeded  to  Tara, 
attended  by  a chosen  body  of  his  warriors,  and  among  these  were 
his  son  Oisiu,  his  grandson  Oscar,  and  Diarmaid  O'DuibhnJ , 
one  of  his  chief  officers,  a man  of  line  person  and  most  fasci- 
nating manners.  A magnificent  least  was  of  course  provided, 
at  which  the  monarch  presided,  surrounded  by  all  the  great 
men  of  his  court,  among  whom  the  Fenians  were  accorded  a 
distinguished  place. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a custom  at  great  feasts  in  ancient 
Erinn  for  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  or  some  other  distin- 
guished lady,  to  fill  her  own  rich  and  favourite  drinking-cup 
or  glass  from  a select  vessel  of  choicest  liquor,  and  to  send  it 
round  by  her  own  favourite  maid  in  waiting  to  the  chief 
gentlemen  of  the  company,  to  be  sent  round  again  by  them  to 
a certain  number  (which  was,  I believe,  four),  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  so  that  every  one  of  those  invited  should 
in  turn  enjoy  the  distinction  of  participating  in  this  gracious 
tiivour.  On  the  present  occasion  the  lady  Grainni  did  the 


<‘s>  The  first  and  last  named  of  the  above-mentioned  talcs  have  been  pub- 
lished since  this  Lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Ossianic  Society. 
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honours  of  her  royal  fathers  court,  anti  sent  round  her  favourite 
cup  accordingly,  until  all  had  drank  from  it,  Oisin  and  Diar- 
maid O'DuibJine  alone  excepted.  Scarcely  had  the  company 
uttered  their  praises  of  the  litjuor  and  their  profound  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  princess,  than  they  all,  almost  simultancouslv, 
fell  into  a heavy  sleep. 

The  liquor  was  of  course  drugged  for  this  purpose,  and  no 
sooner  had  GrainnS  perceived  the  full  success  of  her  scheme, 
than  she  went  and  sat  by  the  side  of  Omn  and  Diarmaul , and, 
addressing  the  former,  complained  to  him  of*  the  folly  of  liis 
father  Finn,  in  expecting  that  a maiden  of  her  youth,  beauty, 
and  celebrity,  could  ever  consent  to  become  the  wife  of  so  old 
and  war-worn  a man ; that  if  Oisin  himself  were  to  seek  her 
hand  she  should  gladly  accept  him ; but  since  that  could  not 
now  be,  that  she  had  no  chance  of  escaping  the  evil  which  her 
father’s  temerity  had  brought  upon  her  but  by  flight;  and  as 
Oisin  could  not  dishonour  his  lather  by  being  her  partner  in 
such  a proceeding,  she  conjured  Diarmaid  by  liis  manliness, 
and  by  his  vows  of  chivalry,  to  take  her  away,  to  make  her  his 
wife,  and  thus  to  save  her  from  a fate  to  which  she  preferred 
even  death  itself. 

Alter  much  persuasion  (for  the  consequences  of  so  grievous 
an  offence  to  liis  leader  must  necessarily  be  serious)  Diarmaid 
consented  to  the  elopement ; the  parties  took  a hasty  leave  of 
Oisin;  and  as  the  royal  palace  was  not  very  strictly  guarded  on 
such  an  occasion,  Grainne  found  little  difficulty  in  escaping  the 
vigilance  of  the  attendants,  and  gaining  the  open  country 
with  her  companion. 

When  the  monarch  and  Finn  awoke  from  their  trance,  their 
rage  was  boundless;  both  of  them  vowed  vengeance  against 
the  unhappy  delinquents;  and  Finn  immediately  set  out  from 
Tara  in  pursuit  of  them.  He  sent  parties  of  his  swiftest  and 
best  men  to  all  parts  of  the  country ; but  Diarmaid  was  such  a 
favourite  with  his  brctliren  in  arms,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  elopement  invested  it  with  so  much  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  those  young  heroes,  that  they  never  could  dis- 
cover the  retreat  of  the  offenders,  excepting  when  Finn  him- 
self happened  to  be  of  the  party  that  immediately  pursued 
them,  and  then  they  were  sure  to  make  their  escape  by  some 
wonderful  stratagem  or  feat  of  agility  on  the  part  of  Diarmaid. 

This,  then,  was  the  celebrated  Pursuit  of  Diar  maid  and 
Grainni.  It  extended  all  over  Erinn;  and  in  the  description 
of  the  progress  of  it,  a great  amount  of  curious  information  on 
topography,  the  natural  productions  of  various  localities,  social 
manners,  and  more  ancient  tales  and  superstitions,  is  introduced. 
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The  flight  of  Diarmaid  ami  Grainne  is  mentioned  in  several  lect.xiv. 
of  our  ancient  manuscripts,  and  the  popular  traditions  through- 

. . 1 , • 1 , Of tho 

out  the  country  point  to  those  ancient  monuments,  vulgarly  feman 
called  Cromlechs , as  their  resting  and  hiding  places,  many  ofJro“in 
which  are  still  commonly,  though  of  course  without  any  reason, 
called  Leabthacha  Dhiarmada  is  Ghrainue , or  the  Beds  of  l)i-  suit  or Diar- 
armaid  and  GrainnS.  [See  Appendix,  No.  XCV.]  a?airwr.\ 

The  next  Fenian  tale  that  claims  attention  is  that  which  is^»«Taieof 
so  popularly  known  as  Cath  Finntrdgha , the  Battle  of  the  of  Finn. 
White  Strand  (a  name  now  Anglicized  Yen  try  Harbour, — in  vei»try°r 
west  of  Kerry). 

That  this  is  an  ancient  tale  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention 
of  it  made  in  the  storv  of  the  unfortunate  lovers  Gael  and  CrcdS 
just  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  a damaged  copy  of  it  on  vellum, 
which  is  preserved  in  an  old  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford  [Rawlinsou,  487]  ; but  the  paper  copies  of  it,  which 
are  numerous  in  Ireland,  are  very  much  corrupted  in  language, 
and  interpolated  with  trivial  and  incongruous  incidents.  The 
talc  is  a pure  fiction,  but  related  with  considerable  force  and  in 
a highly  popular  style. 

The  tale  commences  with  the  statement  that  l)air6  Dornmhary 
according  to  the  author  the  emperor  of  the  whole  world  ex- 
cept Erinn,  calls  together  all  the  tributary  kings  of  his  empire 
to  join  him  in  an  expedition  to  Eriiin,  to  subjugate  it  and  to 
enforce  tribute,  lie  arrives  with  a great  fleet  at  Glas  Chan'auj 
[now  the  “ Skellig  Hocks",  on  the  coast  of  Kerry],  piloted  by 
Glcis  Mac  lJremain,  a soldier  of  Kerry,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously banished  by  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill.  This  Glas  Mac 
Dremain , who  was  well  accpiainted  with  his  native  coast,  brought 
the  fleet  safely  into  the  noble  harbour  of  Finntraigh  (or  Ventry), 
from  which  place  the  emperor  determined  to  subdue  the  country. 

Finn  had  at  all  times  some  of  his  trusty  warriors,  vigilant 
and  swift  of  foot,  posted  at  all  the  harbours  of  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  timely  information  of  the  upproach 
or  landing  of  any  foreign  foe  on  the  island ; and  not  the  least 
important,  as  well  as  interesting,  part  of  this  tale  is  the  list  of' 
these  harbours,  with  their  ancient  as  well  as  their  more  modern 
names. 

At  the  actual  time  of  this  invasion,  Finn,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  warriors,  was  en  joying  the  pleasures  of  swimming 
and  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Shannon,  where  a mes- 
senger from  his  warden  at  Ventry  reached  him  with  the  impor- 
tant news.  In  the  meantime,  the  news  also  reached  several 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Tuatlia  De  J)  an  aim  race,  who  were 
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located  in  Ui  Chonaill  Gabhra  [in  the  present  county  of  Lime- 
rick], and  several  of  these,  simultaneously  with  Finn,  set  out 
for  Vcntry,  where  they  all  arrived  in  due  time,  and  imme- 
diately entered  upon  a series  of  combats  with  the  foreign  enemy. 

Tidings  of  the  invasion  were  soon  carried  into  Ulster  also ; 
and  Gall,  the  son  of  Fiacha  Foltleathan , king  of  that  province, 
a youth  of  fifteen,  obtained  leave  from  his  father  to  come  to 
Finn’s  assistance,  at  the  head  of  a line  band  of  young  volun- 
teers from  Ulster.  Young  Gall’s  ardour,  however,  cost  him 
rather  dear;  lor  having  entered  the  battle  with  extreme  eager- 
ness, his  excitement  soon  increased  to  absolute  frenzy,  and  alter 
having  performed  astounding  deeds  of  valour,  he  fled  in  a state 
of  derangement  from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and  never  stopped 
until  he  plunged  into  the  wild  seclusion  of  a deep  glen  far  up 
the  country.  This  glen  has  ever  since  been  called  Glenn-na- 
n-Gealt , or  the  Glen  of  the  Lunatics,  and  it  is  even  to  this  day 
believed  in  the  south,  that  all  the  lunatics  of  Erinn  would  re- 
sort to  this  spot  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  at  large. 

The  siege,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Ventry  Harbour,  held  for 
twelve  months  and  a day ; but  at  length  the  foreign  foe  was 
beaten  off  with  the  loss  of  all  his  best  men,  and  indeed  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  army ; and  thus  Finn  and  his  brave  warriors, 
as  was  their  long  custom  (would  that  we  had  had  worthy  suc- 
cessors to  them  in  after  times !),  preserved  the  liberty  and  inte- 
tegrity  of  their  native  land. 

This  tale  of  the  Battle  of  Ventry  is  of  no  absolute  value  as 
historic  authority  for  the  incidents  related  in  it;  but  the  many 
names  of  places,  and  the  various  manners  and  customs  tradi- 
tionally handed  down  and  preserved  in  it,  render  it  of  consi- 
derable interest  to  the  student  in  Irish  liistory. 

The  next  Fenian  tale  which  requires  notice  is  one  which 
is  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Imtheacht  an  Ghiolla 
Deacair , or  “Flight  of  the  Slothful  Fellow'’. 

On  one  occasion  that  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  gave  a great  feast 
to  his  officers  and  men,  at  his  own  court  at  Almhain  [the 
Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  present  county  of  Kildare],  it  was  deter- 
mined to  go  into  Munster  on  a hunting  excursion.  The  feast 
being  over,  they  set  out  with  their  dogs  and  hounds,  and  after 
having  passed  tlirough  several  places  of  historical  celebrity, 
which  are  named  in  the  tract,  they  arrived  at  last  at  Cnoc  Ain6 
[now  called  Knockany],  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick. 
Here  Finn  took  his  stand,  and  setting  up  his  tent  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  he  despatched  his  warriors  and  their  hounds  in  various 
groups  to  the  long  range  of  mountains  which  divide  the  present 
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counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry.  The  chase  was  com- 
menced with  ardour  and  prosecuted  with  increasing  excitement 
through  the  mountains  already  mentioned,  and  then  into  the 
game-abounding  wilds  of  Kerry. 

When  Finn  had  established  his  temporary  residence  on  Knock- 
any,  he  placed  a scout  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  keep  watch, 
while  he  himself,  with  his  few  attendants,  sought  amusement  in 
a game  of  chess.  While  thus  engaged,  the  scout  returned  with 
news  that  lie  saw  a man  of  great  and  unwieldy  bulk  slowly  ap- 
proaching them  from  the  east,  leading  a horse,  which  he  seemed 
to  be  dragging  after  him  by  main  force.  Finn  and  his  party 
immediately  started  to  their  feet;  and  although  the  stranger 
was  but  a short  distance  from  them,  so  slow  was  his  movement, 
that  some  considerable  time  elapsed  before  lie  reached  their 
presence.  Having  arrived  before  them  at  last,  Finn  questioned 
him  as  to  his  name,  race,  country,  profession,  and  the  object  of 
his  visit.  The  stranger  answered  that  his  pedigree  and  country 
were  undistinguished  and  uncertain ; that  his  name  was  Giolla 
Deacair,  or  the  “Slothful  Fellow” ; and  that  he  was  seeking  ser- 
vice under  some  distinguished  master ; and  that  being  slow  and 
very  lazy,  lie  kept  a horse  for  the  purpose  of  riding  whenever 
he  was  sent  upon  a message  or  errand.  The  latter  part  of  the 
answer  afforded  Finn  and  his  friends  matter  for  merriment, 
as  the  horse,  from  his  gaunt  and  dying  appearance,  seemed 
to  be  less  desirous  of  carrying  any  burden  than  of  being  carried 
himself. 

However,  Finn  took  the  “Slothful  Fellow”  into  his  sendee; 
upon  which  the  latter  requested  and  obtained  permission  to 
turn  his  old  horse  out  among  the  hones  of  the  F enian  party. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  old  horse  found  himself  among 
his  better  conditioned  neighbours,  than  he  began  to  kick,  bite, 
and  tear  them  at  a fearful  rate.  Finn  immediately  ordered  the 
new  servant  to  go  and  bring  his  wicked  beast  away.  This  the 
senant  set  about  doing,  but  so  slow  was  his  movement  that  all 
the  horses  in  the  field  would  have  been  tom  to  pieces  before  he 
could  have  reached  them,  though  the  distance  was  but  short. 

Conan  Mac  Moraa,  who  may  be  described  as  the  Fenian 
Thersites,  seeing  his  own  steed  attacked  by  the  malignant  ani- 
mal, went  boldly  up  to  him,  caught  hold  of  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  lead  him  off  from  the  field.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
old  beast  laid  hold  of,  than  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of 
life  and  limb,  and  stir  he  would  not.  His  owner,  however, 
having  come  up  by  this  time,  told  Conan  that  the  horse  was 
not  accustomed  to  move  with  stranger  except  when  ridden; 
whereupon  Conan  mounted  him,  but  neither  would  he  move 
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i.kct.  xrv.  then  any  more  than  before.  The  new  servant  then  said  that 
or  the  .Conan  was  too  light  for  the  horse,  which  was  accustomed  to 
fksian  move  only  with  a weighty  load,  and  pressed  the  other  men  of 
Proae!  '"(The  Finn’s  party  to  mount  along  with  Conan,  which  they  did  to  the 
“FHKh/of  numhcr  of  twelve.  The  owner  now  dealt  the  old  horse  a smart 
blow  of  an  iron  rod  which  he  always  carried  for  that  purpose. 
No  sooner  had  the  horse  received  this  blow  than  he  started  off 
at  a rapid  speed  with  his  burden  in  a western  direction  towards 
the  sea,  followed  by  Finn  and  the  few  of  his  party  who  had  re- 
mained with  him.  Having  reached  the  sea,  the  horse  plunged 
in,  and  the  waves  immediately  opened  a dry  passage  far  m front, 
but  closed  up  after  him,  the  “ Slothful  Fellow”  holding  fast  by 
his  tail. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  riders  were  carried  by  enchant- 
ment to  a foreign  unknown  country ; that  Finn  and  a select 
party  followed  them  in  a ship;  and  that  after  much  of  wild 
and  extravagant  adventure,  they  were  discovered  and  brought 
home  again. 

These  two  last  tales  that  I have  been  just  describing,  and 
another  called  the  Bruighean  Chaertkainn , still  existing,  arc 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Keting,  in  his  History  of  Erinn,  at  the  reign 
of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  as  among  the  many  romantic  tales  written 
of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  and  his  warriors,  existing  in  his  own 
time,  say  about  the  year  1030. 

In  describing  to  you  these  early  Fenian  Tales,  I have,  in 
fact,  made  you  acquainted  with  the  general  scope  of  the  nu- 
merous tales  of  a purely  imaginative  character  which  come  after 
them  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  pieces  of  ancient  litera- 
ture which  have  been  presented  to  us.  For  my  present  purpose 
it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  give  you  any  examples  of  the 
latter  in  detail.  The  value  of  all  of  them  to  the  student  of 
mere  history,  consists  only,  as  I have  already  said,  in  the  records 
of  ancient  tojpography,  and  in  the  glimpses  of  life,  manners,  and 
customs,  which  they  contain;  and  important  as  they  are  in  so 
many  other  ways  to  the  student  of  the  Gaedhlic  language  and 
literature,  a more  minute  examination  of  them  must  be  reserved 
till  such  time  as,  in  another  course  of  lectures,  it  may  become 
my  duty  to  treat  of  those  special  subjects. 

Of  these  Imaginative  Tales  of  ancient  date,  some  older  than 
those  called  Fenian,  of  which  I have  been  speaking,  some  not  so 
old,  I shall,  then,  at  present,  only  give  you  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  more  important ; and  I may  particularly  name : — The  Adven- 
tures of  Brian,  the  son  of  Feabhall;  of  Conla  Ruadh;  of  Cor- 
iqac  Mac  Art,  in  the  land  of  promise;  of  Tadhg  (or  Teige) 
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Mac  Cein;  the  exile  of  the  sons  of'  Dull  Dearmart;  the  court- 
ship of  Etain ; of  Beag  Fola;  and  the  death  of  Aithime. 
Copies  of  these  are  preserved  in  vellum ; and  of  the  following 
there  are  copies  on  paper.  The  Adventures  of  Conall  Gulban ; 
the  great  battle  of  Muirtheimni  and  death  of  Cuchulainn ; the 
Red  Route  of  Conall  Ceamach  (to  avenge  that  death) ; and  the 
tales  called  the  Three  Sorrowful  Stones  of  Erinn — namely,  the 
Story  of  the  tragical  fate  of  the  children  of  Lear;  the  Story 
of  the  children  of  Uisnech ; and  the  Story  of  the  sons  of  Tui- 
reann,  etc. 

These  various  tales  were  composed  at  various  dates,  but  all, 
I believe,  anterior  to  the  year  1000. 

In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  indicate  to  you  the  extent  of 
our  existing  manuscript  treasures  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture, by  stating  roughly,  as  before,  the  quantity  of  letterpress 
which  they  would  fill,  if  printed  at  length  in  the  same  form  as 
the  text  of  O’Donovan’s  b our  Masters. 

The  Gaedhlic  text  of  the  Fenian  poems  and  tales,  then,  may 
be  calculated  as  extensive  enough  to  occupy  about  3000  pages 
of  such  volumes ; and  I believe  the  text  of  the  mass  of  the  other 
talcs  of  which  I have  spoken,  would  extend  to  at  least  5000 
pages  more. 

You  may  thus  form  to  yourselves  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
that  literature, — small  a portion  of  it  as  has,  in  any  form,  come 
down  to  us, — which  awaits  your  study  whenever  you  qualify 
yourselves  to  open  its  pages  by  making  yourselves  acquainted 
with  that  ancient  tongue,  so  long  neglected  by  the  present  des- 
cendants of  the  Gaedliils  of  your  country.  And  in  estimating 
the  literary  value  of  the  compositions  of  this  class  (of  which  so 
very  great  a number  remain  to  us),  remember  you  arc  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  remarks  I have  made  respecting  their  merely 
historical  importance.  Perhaps  their  chief  claim,  after  all,  to 
your  attention  would  be  found  to  lie  in  their  literary  merits,  and 
in  the  richly  imaginative  language  in  which  they  are  written. 
Ix?t  me,  then,  always  remind  you,  that  in  these  Lectures  I still 
confine  myself  strictly  to  my  subject, — the  materials  of  the  An- 
cient History  of  Erinn;  and  that  the  subject  of  our  Literature 
must  be  reserved  for  another  course. 
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Dollrercd  March  18,  1855  ] • 


Of  the  remains  of  the  early  Christian  period.  Of  the  Dnmhnach  Airyid.  Of 
the  Cathach.  Of  the  Legend  of  the  Cuilefadh.  Of  the  Reliquaries,  Shrines, 
Croziers,  Bells,  and  other  relics,  still  preserved,  of  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity  in  Erinn. 

■mtf* 

We  have  now  brought  to  a close  the  too  inadequate  sketch 
which  the  necessary  limits  of  a general  course  like  the  present 
permitted,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  existing  MS.  mate- 
rials for  the  elucidation  of  the  general  History  of  Erinn ; mate- 
rials which,  I hope,  I have  shown  to  be  most  abundant  for  the 
purpose,  if  only  used  with  proper  judgment,  and  after  the  mi- 
nute investigation  and  careful  comparison  among  themselves 
which  the  various  classes  of  these  interesting  historical  and  lite- 
rary remains  of  ancient  times  require  at  the  hands  of  the  histo- 
rian. There  is,  however,  a special  branch  of  our  history  con- 
cerning which  from  this  place  it  must  be  expected  that  I should 
say  something  more  than  I have  yet  done ; and  the  rather  that 
the  authentic  materials  out  of  which  it  may  be  easily  constructed 
in  the  fullest  detail  are  singularly  rich  and  varied,  considering 
their  great  antiquity.  I allude  to  the  History  of  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this 
island  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century.  The  investiga- 
tion of  our  early  Christian  remains  in  connection  with  the  His- 
tory of  the  country,  appears  to  me  indeed  to  be  a duty  which 
of  necessity  devolves  on  me,  when  I consider  the  character  of 
the  Institution  in  which  I have  the  honour  to  fill  a chair;  and 
not  the  less  so,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  the  distinguished 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Church  itself  taken  by  our  ancestors, 
not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  a great  part  of  Europe,  in  the 
early  centuries  of  Christianity. 

“Hibernia  Sacra”  and  “Island  of  the  Saints”  are  time-ho- 
noured names,  of  which  our  country  may  well  be  proud ; but  few 
of  us,  at  present,  know  on  what  her  claims  to  such  distinctions 


# Of  the  Twenty-one  Lecture*  of  the  present  course,  Six  only  were  delivered  In  1855,  Six  In  the  spring  of  1856, 
and  the  remaining  Nine  In  the  *ummer  of  the  hitter  year.  After  th*  Fourth  lecture  had  liecn  delivered,  however 
(In  March,  1855),  it  wa*  thought  ndviaable  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  owning  of  the  Chair  of  Iriah  Hlotory  and 
ArchaNihvy  In  the  Catholic  Univmdty,  the  subject  of  Christian  Archieology  in  Ireland  nimiiM  lie  prominently 
Introduced;  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Lecture*  actually  delivered  were  accordingly  thoae  which  now  apiieor  In 
their  proper  place  oa  No*.  XV.  and  XVI.  of  the  whole  •eric*.  The  dates  naalgned  to  Lecture*  V.  to  XII.  (ante) 
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rest:  though,  as  I hope  to  show,  abundant  evidences  of  them  lect.  xv. 
yet  remain  in  our  all  but  unexplored  manuscript  records,  as  well  x ^ f f 

as  in  the  numerous  relics  of  ancient  art  which  have  been  handed  the  existing 
down  to  us,  and  in  the  ruins  of  the  towers,  the  churches,  and  the 
sculptured  crosses  which  cover  the  land,  all  forming  an  impe- 
rishable  and  irrefragable  monument  of  the  Cliristian  faith  of  an-  trinn. 
cient  Erinn. 

In  remains  illustrative  of  her  early  Christian  times,  it  may, 
without  the  least  exaggeration,  be  said  that  Ireland  is  singularly 
rich.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  her  people,  preserved  with 
heroic  constancy  through  ages  of  the  most  crushing  oppression, 
have  been  the  theme  of  many  an  eloquent  pen.  But,  perhaps, 
in  no  way  have  these  national  virtues  ever  been  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  in  the  transmission  to  our  own  days  of  the  nume- 
rous sacred  relics  which  we  still  possess,  and  of  which  some  can 
be  traced  to  a period  coeval  with  the  very  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  island. 

The  cliief  objects  of  interest  to  the  Christian  archaeologist  in 
Ireland  are  of  two  classes.  One  of  these  comprises  various  very 
ancient  copies  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  some  other  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  The  other  includes  a great  variety  of 
examples  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  art,  especially  works  in  the 
metals,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  great 
national  collection,  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
such  as  Shrines,  Bells,  Croziers,  Crosses,  etc.,  etc. 

Adequately  to  illustrate  these  various  relics  would  require  in 
itself  an  extensive  course  of  lectures;  it  is  not  my  intention, 
therefore,  to  do  more  than  present  you  with  some  short  notices 
t)f  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  in  the  hope  that  a taste  may  be 
thus  awakened  amongst  the  students  of  this  University  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  branch  of  Irish  archaeology.  It  is  one  which 
wins  from  foreign  visitors  to  our  museums  the  most  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  admiration,  but  which  is  not  yet  as  extensively 
appreciated  amongst  ourselves  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Of  the  ancient  Irish  copies  of  the  sacred  writings,  two  are  of 
such  extraordinary  antiquity,  and  present  such  a very  remark- 
able history,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a somewhat  de- 
tailed account  of  them.  These  are,  1°.  that  known  as  the  Domli- 
nach  Airgid ; a copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  once,  we  have  just 
reason  to  believe,  the  companion  in  his  hours  of  devotion  of 
our  Patron  Saint,  the  Apostle  Saint  Patrick ; 2°.  the  MS.  called 
the  Cathach , or  “ Book  of  Battles”;  a MS.  containing  a copy  of 
the  Psalms,  which  there  is  scarcely  less  ground  for  supposing  to 
have  been  actually  traced  by  the  pen  of  St.  Colum  cm 
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The  Domhnach  Airgid  has  been  well  described  by  my  dear 
and  honoured  friend,  Dr.  Petrie,  the  most  accomplished  anti- 
quarian whom  Ireland  has  yet  produced,  and  to  whom,  in  so 
eminent  a manner,  is  due  the  revival  of  the  cultivation  of  Dish 
literature  and  antiquities. 

This  relic,  like  many  others  of  its  kind  which  we  possess,  but 
which  are  of  more  modern  date,  presents  two  separate  subjects 
for  our  consideration, — the  ancient  manuscript  itself,  and  the 
shrine,  casket,  or  box  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  These  latter 
arc  in  such  cases  usually  the  works  of  various  hands,  and  of 
different  centuries,  bearing  evidence  of  the  veneration  in  which 
the  precious  relics  contained  in  them  continued  to  be  held  by 
successive  generations,  and  often  containing  inscriptions  in  still 
legible  characters,  recording  the  pious  care  of  the  prince,  the 
nolle,  or  the  ecclesiastic,  who  restored  or  repaired  the  orna- 
mental cases  in  which  their  predecessors  had  enshrined  the  MSS. 

The  following  description  of  the  Domhnach  Airgid  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Petrie’s  communication  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
(Transactions,  Voi.  xviii.)  in  which  collection  the  Domhnach  is 
now  placed. 

“ In  its  present  state”,  says  Dr.  Petrie,  “ this  ancient  remain 
appears  to  have  been  equally  designed  as  a shrine  for  the  pre- 
servation of  relics  and  of  a book ; but  the  latter  was  probably 
its  sole  original  use. 

“ Its  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  box,  nine  inches  by  seven,  and 
five  inches  in  height. 

“ This  box  is  composed  of  three  distinct  covers,  of  which  the 
first,  or  inner  one,  is  of  wood, — apparently  yew ; the  second,  or 
middle  one,  of  copper,  plated  with  silver ; and  the  third,  or 
outer  one,  of  silver,  plated  with  gold. 

“ In  the  comparative  ages  of  these  several  covers,  there  is 
obviously  a great  difference.  The  first  may  probably  be  co- 
eval with  the  manuscript  which  it  was  intended  to  preserve; 
the  second,  in  the  style  of  its  scroll,  or  interlaced  ornament,  in- 
dicates a period  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  centuries ; wliile 
the  figures  in  relief,  the  ornaments,  and  the  letters  on  the  third, 
or  outer  cover,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  work  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

“ This  last,  or  external  cover,  is  of  great  interest,  as  a spe- 
cimen of  the  skill  and  taste  in  art  of  its  time  in  Ireland,  and 
also  for  the  highly  finished  representations  of  ancient  costume 
which  it  preserves.  The  ornaments  on  the  top  consist  chiefly  of 
a large  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  alto  relievo  in  the  centre,  and 
eleven  figures  of  saints  in  basso  relievo , on  each  side,  in  four 
oblong  compartments. 
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“ At  the  head  of  the  Saviour  there  is  a representation  of  the 
dove,  or  Holy  Ghost,  enamelled  in  gold ; and  over  this  a small 
square  reliquary,  covered  with  a crystal,  and  which  probably 
contains  a supposed  piece  of  the  true  cross.  Immediately  over 
this  again  is  a sliield,  on  which  the  implements  of  the  passion 
are  emblazoned  in  blue  and  red  paste ; and  above  this  there  is 
another  square  reliquary,  similarly  covered  with  crystal,  but  of 
smaller  size.  The  smaller  figures  in  relief  are,  in  the  first  com- 
partment, the  Irish  saints  Columb,  Brigid,  and  Patrick  ; in 
the  second,  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  and  Paul ; in  the  third, 
the  Archangel  Michael,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  ; and  in  the 
fourth,  a bishop  presenting  a cuindach , or  cover,  to  an  eccle- 
siastic— a device  which  has  evidently  a historical  relation  to 
the  reliquary  itself,  and  which  shall  be  noticed  hereafter.  There 
is  a third  figure  in  this  compartment  which  I am  unabkr  to 
explain’. 

“ The  rim”,  continues  Dr.  Petrie,  “ is  ornamented  on  its  two 
external  faces  with  various  grotesque  devices,  executed  with  very 
considerable  skill,  and  the  angles  were  enriched  with  pearls, 
probably  native,  or  other  precious  jewels.  A tablet  on  the  rim, 
and  at  the  upper  side,  presents  the  following  inscription  in  the 
monkish  character  used  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
tunes  i 

M‘JOHS:  O KARBRI:  COMORBANUS:  S:  TIGNACII  PMISrr  ; 
or,  thus,  with  the  contractions  lengthened : 

“‘JOHANNES  O KARBRI  COMORBANUS  [successor]  SANCTI 
TIG  HERN  ACH  PERMISIT’. 

“Another  inscription,  in  the  same  character,  preserves  the 
name  of  the  artist  by  whom  those  embellishments  on  the  outer 
case  were  executed,  and  is  valuable  as  proving  that  this  in- 
teresting specimen  of  ancient  art  was  not  of  foreign  manufacture. 
It  will  be  found  on  a small  moulding  over  one  of  the  tablets : 

“‘JO HANES:  O BARRDAN : FABRICAVIT. 

“ The  front  side  of  the  case  presents  three  convex  paterae, 
ornamented  in  a very  elegant  style  of  art  with  figures  of  gro- 
tesque animals  and  tracenes : they  are  enamelled  with  a blue 
paste ; and  have,  in  the  centre  of  each  cup,  an  imeut  crystal, 
covering  relics  like  those  on  the  top.  An  interesting  feature  on 
this  side  is  the  figure  of  a chief  or  nobleman  on  horseback,  with 
sword  in  hand.  It  exhibits  with  minute  accuracy  the  costume 
of  the  nobility  in  Ireland  during  the  fourteenth  century. 

“ The  ornaments  contained  within  the  rim,  on  the  back,  or 
opposite  side,  are  lost,  and  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  the 
recent  repairer  with  figures  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
right  and  left  sides”. 

21  B 
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“ On  the  right  hand  side,  the  upper  compartment  presents  a 
figure  of  St.  Catherine  with  those  of  a monk  in  the  attitude  of 

Erayer  on  the  left,  and  a boy  incensing  on  the  right : these 
it  ter  figures  are  not  in  relief,  but  are  engraved  on  t he  field  of 
the  tablet.  The  second,  or  lower  compartment  of  tliis  side  is 
lost. 

“ On  the  left  hand  side,  the  upper  compartment  presents  the 
figure  of  an  ecclesiastic  seated  on  a chair  or  throne,  his  left 
hand  holding  a small  cross,  and  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  act 
of  giving  the  benediction ; figures  incensing  are  engraved  on  the 
field.  This  principal  figure  probably  represents  St.  Mac  Car - 
thainn , or  St.  Tighemach.  The  under  compartment  exhibits  a 
figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  holding  in  his  left  hand  a round 
medallion  or  picture  of  the  Lamb,  and  in  his  right  hand  a 
scroll,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words,  * Ecce  Agnus  Dei’.  A 
figure  of  the  daughter  of  lierodias,  with  the  head  of  St.  Jolm 
on  a salver,  appears  engraved  on  the  field. 

“ The  bottom,  or  back  of  the  case  is  ornamented  with  a large 
cross,  on  which  there  is  an  inscription  in  the  Gothic  or  black 
letter.  This  inscription  is  of  a later  age  than  those  already 
noticed,  but  I am  unable,  from  its  injured  state,  to  decipher  it 
wholly.  It  concludes  with  the  word  1 Cloachar\  the  name  of 
the  see  to  which,  as  I shall  presently  show,  the  reliquary  ori- 
ginally appertained. 

“ I now  come  to  the  most  important  portion  of  this  re- 
markable monument  of  antiquity, — the  treasure  for  whose 
honour  and  preservation  so  much  cost  and  labour  were  ex- 
pended. It  is  a Latin  manuscript  of  the  Gospels ; but  of  what 
text  or  version  I am  unable,  in  its  present  state,  to  offer  an 
opinion,  as  the  membranes  are  so  tenaciously  incorporated  by 
time  that  I dare  not  venture,  through  fear  of  injuring,  to  se- 
parate them.  These  Gospels  are  separate  from  each  other,  and 
three  of  them  appear  to  be  perfect ; but  the  fourth,  which  is  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  considerably  injured  in  the  beginning, 
and  from  this  two  leaves  have  been  detached,  which  have  en- 
abled us  to  ascertain  the  subject  of,  as  well  as  the  form  of  letter 
used  in,  the  manuscript, — namely,  the  Uncial  or  corrupt  Roman 
character,  popularly  called  Irish,  and  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College.  That  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with 
those  manuscripts, — which  are  of  the  sixth  century, — i have 
little  doubt ; and  from  evidences  which  I shall  presently  adduce, 
I think  it  not  unlikely  to  be  of  an  even  earlier  age, — perhaps 
the  oldest  copy  of  the  Sacred  Word  now  existing. 

“ The  inscriptions  on  the  external  case  leave  no  doubt  that 
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the  Domhnach  belonged  to  the  monastry  of  Clones,  or  see  of  lect.  xv. 
Clogher.  The  John  O Karbri,  the  Comliarba , or  successsor  of  ()f 
St.  Tighernach,  recorded  in  one  of  those  inscriptions  as  the  domhkaoh 
person  at  whose  cost,  or  by  whose  permission,  the  outer  oma*  AlK0ID- 
mental  case  was  made,  was,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  Abbot  of  Clones,  and  died  in  the  year  1353.  He  is 
properly  called  in  that  inscription  Comorbanus,  or  successor  of 
Tighernach,  who  was  the  first  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Clones,  to  which  place,  after  the  death  of  St.  Mac  Carthainn 
in  the  year  500,  he  removed  the  see  of  Clogher,  having  erected 
a new  church  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  St.  Tighernach,  according  to  all  our  ancient  authorities, 
died  in  the  year  548. 

“It  appears  from  a fragment  of  an  ancient  life  of  St.  Mac 
Carthainn,  preserved  by  Colgan,  that  a remarkable  reliquary  was 
given  by  St.  Patrick  to  that  saint  when  he  placed  him  over  the 
see  of  Clogher”.  Thus  far  Dr.  Petrie. 

I have  myself  referred  to  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Tripartite 
Life  of  the  Saint,  in  Gaedhlic,  in  my  possession,  and  as  every 

Particular  relating  to  this  remarkable  relic  must  be  interesting, 
extract  the  passage  in  which  its  presentation  to  St.  Mac 
Carthainn  is  related,  of  which  the  following  is  a literal  transla- 
tion. [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCVI.] 

“ St.  Patrick”,  says  this  ancient  author,  “having  gone  into 
the  territory  of  Ui  Cremhthainn , founded  many  churches  there. 

As  lie  was  on  his  way  from  the  north,  and  coming  to  the  place 
now  called  Clochar , [in  the  modern  county  of  Tyrone,]  he  was 
carried  over  a stream  by  his  strong  man  Bishop  Mac  Carthainn , 
who,  while  bearing  the  saint,  groaned  aloud,  exclaiming  Uch ! 

Uch ! 

“ ‘ Upon  my  good  word’,  said  the  saint,  ‘ it  was  not  usual  with 
you  to  speak  that  word’. 

“ 4 1 am  now  old  and  infirm’,  said  Bishop  Mac  Carthainn , ‘ and 
all  my  early  companions  on  the  mission  you  have  set  down  in 
their  respective  churches,  while  I am  still  on  my  travels’. 

“ ‘ Found  you  a church  then’,  said  the  saint,  ‘ that  shall  not 
be  too  near  us,  [that  is,  to  his  own  church  of  Armagh,]  for 
familiarity,  nor  too  far  from  us  for  intercourse’. 

“ And  the  saint  then  left  Bishop  Mac  Carthainn  there,  at 
Clochar , and  bestowed  on  him  the  Domhnach  Airgid , which  had 
been  given  to  him,  £St.  Patrick,]  from  Heaven,  when  he  was  on 
the  sea  coming  to  Erinn 

And  now  to  return  to  Dr.  Petrie’s  observations:  “On  these 
evidences”,  he  continues,  “ we  may,  I think,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, rest  the  following  conclusions : 
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“ 1.  That  the  Domhnach  is  the  identical  reliquary  given  by 
St.  Patrick  to  St.  Mac  Carthainn. 

“ 2.  As  the  form  of  the  cumdach  indicates  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  receive  a book,  and  as  the  relics  are  all  attached  to 
the  outer  and  least  ancient  cover,  it  is  manifest  that  the  use  of 
the  box  as  a reliquary  was  not  its  original  intention.  The  na- 
tural inference  therefore  is,  that  it  contained  a manuscript  which 
had  belonged  to  St.  Patrick ; and  as  a manuscript  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  apparently  of  that  early  age,  is  found  within  it,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  that  identical  one  for  which 
the  box  was  originally  made,  and  which  the  Irish  apostle  pro- 
bably brought  with  him  on  his  mission  into  this  country.  It  is 
indeed  not  merely  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  manuscript  wt*s  unknown  to  the  monkish  bio- 
graphers of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Mac  Carthainn,  who  speak  of 
the  box  as  a scrinium  or  reliquary  only.  The  outer  cover  was 
evidently  not  made  to  open;  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  relics 
attached  to  it,  were  not  introduced  into  Ireland  before  the 
twelfth  century.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  no  supersti- 
tion was  and  is  more  common  in  connection  with  the  ancient 
cumdachs,  than  the  dread  of  their  being  opened. 

“These  conclusions  will,  I think,  be  strengthened  con- 
siderably by  the  facts,  that  the  word  Domhnach , as  applied 
either  to  a church,  as  usual,  or  to  a reliquary,  as  in  this  instance, 
is  only  to  be  found  in  our  histories  in  connection  with  Saint 
Patrick’s  time ; and  that  in  the  latter  sense, — its  application  to 
a reliquary, — it  only  once  occurs  in  all  our  ancient  authorities, 
namely,  in  the  single  reference  to  the  gift  to  St.  Mac  Carthainn ; 
no  other  reliquary  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
having  ever  been  known  by  that  appellation.  And  it  should 
also  be  observed,  that  all  the  ancient  relics  preserved  in  Ire- 
land, whether  bells,  books,  crozicrs,  or  other  remains,  have  in- 
variably, and  without  any  single  exception,  been  preserved  and 
venerated  only  as  appertaining  to  the  original  founders  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  belonged. 

“ I also  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  add,  that,  having 
been  favoured  recently  by  Mr.  Westenra  with  a loan  of  the 
Domhnach  for  further  examination,  I requested  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  to  examine  the  detached  membranes  of  the 
manuscript,  and  to  give  me  his  opinion  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  version,  ami  the  age  of  the  w'riting,  as  far  as  the  frag- 
ments wrould  permit  such  opinion  to  be  formed. 

“ I now'  add  his  transcript  of  wdiat  w'as  legible,  together  with 
his  remarks;  and  1 am  authorized  by  him  to  state,  that  although 
he  at  first  thought  the  contractions  used  in  the  fragment, — and 
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especially  the  ( ;)  in  the  contraction  nsq ; — to  argue  a later  date 
than  the  historical  evidences  indicated,  he  has  since  seen  reason 
to  change  his  opinion.  While  tliis  sheet  was  passing  through 
the  press,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject 
by  a careful  examination  of  the  valuable  manuscripts  of  the 
Gospels  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College ; and  he 
now  thinks  that  the  contractions  of  the  Domhnach  manuscript 
might  have  been  in  use  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries”. 

In  these  views  of  Dr.  Petrie  I entirely  concur,  and  I believe 
that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  the  Domhnach  Airgid 
was  actually  sanctified  by  the  hand  of  our  great  Apostle. 

This  national  relic  is  now  in  the  rich  collection  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy ; and  it  deserves  to  be  stated  that  its  preservation 
in  Ireland  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  present  Lord  Rossmore, 
who  purchased  it  from  Mr.  George  Smith  at  a cost  of  £300,  Mr. 
Smith  having  procured  it  in  the  county  Monaghan.  At  a sub- 
sequent period  Lord  Rossmore  resigned  his  purchase  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  next  ancient  relic  I propose  to  notice  is  the  Cathach, 
the  heir-loom  of  the  great  Claim  Conaill , handed  down  from 
Saint  Colum  Cille  through  the  line  of  the  O'  Domhnaill,  or 
O’Donnells,  for  a period  of  1300  years. 

The  Cathach  consists  of  a highly  ornamented  shrine  or  box, 
enclosing  a fragment  of  a copy  of  the  Psalms  on  vellum,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-eight  leaves,  written  on  both  sides.  All  the 
leaves  before  that  which  contains  the  31st  Psalm  are  gone ; but 
the  leaves  from  this  to  the  106th  Psalm  still  remain.  The 
writing  is  of  a very  ancient  character. 

Like  that  of  the  Domhnach  Airgid,  the  shrine  of  the  Cathach 
is  evidently  the  work  of  several  successive  periods.  A partial 
casing  of  solid  silver  was  added  so  recently  as  the  year  1723  by 
Colonel  DomhnaU  O'Domhnaill  (or  Donnell  O’Donnell). 

The  history  of  this  relic  is  in  all  respects  very  remarkable. 
The  name  given  to  it  has  been  a matter  of  perplexity  to  several ; 
and  Sir  William  Betham,  who  published  an  account  of  it  in  his 
Irish  Antiquarian  Researches,  says : 

44 1 have  not  been  able  to  find  out  why  it  got  the  name  of 
Caah , which  is  not  an  Irish  word,  nor  have  those  learned  Irish 
scholars  I have  consulted,  discovered  a word  from  which  this 
name  has  been  formed,  unless  it  is  a corruption  of  the  word 
Cas , a box”. 

How  far  this  conjecture  is  from  the  truth  we  shall  pre- 
sently see. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  this  interesting  relic  it  will  be  ne- 
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lect.  xv.  cessary  to  state,  that  Saint  Colum  CilU  was  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Clann  Domhnaill , being  great-grandson  of  Conall  Gulban, 

cvniACH.  son  of  Niall  Naoi-gliiallach  [Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages],  who 
was  monarch  of  Eiinn  in  a.d.  428. 

The  manner  of  the  transcription  of  this  copy  of  the  Psalms, 
and  the  origin  and  signification  of  the  name  by  which  the  relic 
is  still  known,  are  so  -well  given  in  the  life  of  the  saint  by 
Maghnus  O'  Domhnaill,  that  I may  best  describe  them  by  giving 
you  here  a pretty  full  abstract,  in  translation,  of  the  passage.  It 
is  interesting  in  another  point  of  view  also,  as  illustrative  of  some 
portions  of  the  life  of  the  saint  but  little  known  to  the  readers 
of  printed  works. 

On  one  occasion  St.  Colum  CilU  paid  a visit  to  St.  Finnen 
of  Drom  Finn  [in  Ulster],  and  wiiile  on  the  visit  he  borrowed 
St.  Finnen’s  copy  of  the  Psalms.  Feeling  anxious  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  book,  and  fearing  that  if  he  asked  liberty  to  take 
one  he  might  be  refused,  he  continued  to  remain  in  the  church 
after  all  the  people  left  it  every  day,  and  then  sat  down  and 
made  a hurried  copy  of  the  book,  but  not  before  he  was  ob- 
served by  one  of  ot.  Finnen’s  people,  who  reported  it  to  the 
saint,  who  took  no  notice  of  tlie  matter  until  he  found  the 
copy  had  been  finished,  and  he  then  sent  to  St.  Colum  for  it, 
alleging,  that  as  the  original  ivas  his,  and  he  had  given  no  per- 
mission to  copy  it,  the  surreptitious  copy  also  was  his  by  right. 
St.  Colum  CilU  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but 
offered  to  refer  the  cause  of  dispute  to  the  monarch  of  Erinn, 
Diarmaul  Mac  Fergliusa  Cerrbheoil.  St.  Finnen  agreed  to  this, 
and  both  parties  repaired  to  Tara,  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
king,  and  laid  their  case  before  him.  The  monarch  Diarmaid 
then  gave  the  remarkable  judgment  which  to  tliis  day  remains 
a proverb  in  Erinn,  when  he  said,  le  gach  boin  a boinin,  that  is, 

‘ to  every  cow  belongeth  her  little  cow  (or  calf), — and  in  the 
same  way,  to  every  book  belongeth  its  copy,  and  accordingly’, 
said  the  king,  ‘ the  book  that  you  wrote,  O Colum  Cille , belongs 
by  right  to  Finnen’.  ‘ That  is  an  unjust  decision,  O Diarmaid1 , 
said  Colum  CilU,  ‘and  I will  avenge  it  on  you’. 

Now,  at  this  very  time  a dispute  occurred  between  a son  of 
the  king  of  Connacht,  who  had  been  a hostage  to  the  monarch, 
and  the  son  of  the  king’s  cliief  steward,  on  the  green  of  the 
king’s  palace,  while  at  a game  of  hurling,  during  which  dispute 
the  young  prince  struck  his  antagonist  with  his  hurley,  and  killed 
him.  Seeing  what  he  had  done,  the  young  prince  fled  imme- 
diately for  sanctuary  to  St.  Colum  CilU,  who  was  still  in  the  king’s 
presence.  The  king  was  quickly  apprised  of  wThat  had  happened, 
and  gave  instant  orders  to  have  the  youth  arrested  and  forth- 
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with  put  to  death,  for  having  desecrated  the  precincts  of  the  royal 
palace,  against  the  ancient  law  and  usage.  The  prince  was  at 
this  time  clasped  in  the  arms  of  St.  Colum  CUM,  but  he  was 
tom  from  his  grasp,  carried  beyond  the  prescribed  boundary  of 
the  court,  and  put  to  death.  The  king  knowing  well  that  this 
unusual  insult  to  Colum  Cille  would  greatly  add  to  his  anger, 
ordered  a guard  to  be  placed  on  him,  and  not  to  allow  him  to 
depart  from  Tara  until  his  excitement  had  become  moderated. 
Nevertheless  Colum  Cille  passed  out  of  the  court  without  the 
kings  leave  and  unperceived  by  any  one,  “ the  justice  of  God 
having  thrown  a veil  of  unrecognition  around  him”.  He  was 
soon  missed,  however,  and  a strong  guard  sent  after  him  to 
bring  him  back. 

Colum  CilM , we  are  then  told,  dispatched  his  attendants  by 
the  usual  route  to  the  north,  but  took  himself  a path  over  the 
mountains  north  of  Tara;  and  whilst  thus  traversing  the  wild 
mountains  alone,  he  composed  and  sung  that  remarkable  poem 
of  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  Iloly  Trinity,  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  a fine  copy  with 
an  English  translation  has  been  published  in  the  Miscellany  of 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society.  This  poem  contains  seventeen 
quatrains,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  XCVII.]  : 
Alone  am  I upon  the  mountain. 

O King  of  Heaven,  prosper  my  way, 

And  then  nothing  need  i fear, 

More  than  if  guarded  by  six  thousand  men. 

The  authority  from  which  I quote  then  proceeds  to  say,  that 
God  carried  Saint  Colum  CUM  in  safety  over  the  mountains, 
and  into  his  native  country  of  Tirconnel  [now  Donnegall]. 

Here,  we  arc  informed,  he  complained  to  his  powerful 
friends  and  relatives — for  he  was  of  the  race  of  Tir  Chonaill 
[Tirconnell]  directly,  and  the  men  of  Tir  Eoghain  [Tyrone] 
were  his  cousins.  These  warlike  tribes  immediately  took  up  his 
cause,  and  marched  with  him  into  a place  called  Cuil-Dreimni 

Stetwcen  Sligo  and  Dromcliff],  where  they  were  joined  by 
ochaulh  Tinncharna,  the  king  of  Connacht,  whose  son  had 
been  so  unmercifully  put  to  death  by  the  monarch  Diarmaid. 
The  monarch  having  been  duly  apprised  of  the  revolt  of  his 
northern  and  western  provinces,  mustered  a large  force,  marched 
at  their  head  into  Connacht,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  of  his  enemies.  A battle  ensued  on  the  next  day,  in 
which  the  royal  army  was  routed  with  a great  loss,  and  the 
monarch  returned  discomfited  to  Tara. 

The  king,  however,  soon  after  made  his  peace  with  St. 
Colum  CUM  and  his  friends : but  the  saint  himself  did  not  feel 
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easy  in  his  conscience  for  having  been  the  cause  of  the  blood- 
shed at  the  battle  of  Cuil  Dreimne,  and,  to  relieve  his  conscience, 
he  went  to  confession  to  St.  Mulaui  of  Damh-Inis  [now  * De- 
venish’,  in  Loch  Erne].  St.  Molaisi  then  passed  upon  him  the 
penitential  sentence  to  leave  Erinn  forthwith,  and  never  again 
to  see  its  land.  This  penance  St.  Colum  soon  performed,  by 
sailing  to  the  coast  of  Scotland  with  a large  company  of  eccle- 
siastics, ecclesiastical  students,  and  others.  They  landed  on  the 
island  of  I,  or  Ilg,  where  they  established  themselves ; and  that 
hitherto  obscure  island  soon  became  the  glory  of  the  west  of 
Europe,  under  the  still  venerable  name  of  Iona. 

Lastly,  we  are  told  (in  the  same  Life  already  referred  to) 
that  this  book  was  the  Cathach  (or  Book  of  the  Battle)  on 
account  of  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  that  it  was  the 
chief  relic  of  St.  Colum  Cille  in  Tir  Chonaill;  that  it  was  covered 
with  silver,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  open  it  (the  covering) ; 
that  if  earned  three  times  to  the  right  around  the  army  of  the 
Cinel  Conaill , at  going  to  battle,  it  was  certain  they  would  return 
victorious ; and  that  it  was  upon  the  breast  of  an  hereditary  lay 
successor,  or  of  a priest  without  mortal  sin  (as  far  as  he  could 
help),  it  was  proper  the  Cathach  should  be  carried  around  that 
army.  [See  same  Appendix.] 

This  sacred  relic  appears  at  all  times  to  have  received  the 

freatest  veneration  from  the  noble  family  of  the  O’Donnells  of 
lonnegall,  who  for  the  last  seven  hundred  years  have  been  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  line  of  the  descendants  of  Conall 
Gulban,  the  remote  ancestor  of  this  and  the  other  great  families 
of  Tirconnell.  This  Conall,  who  was  the  son  of  the  monarch 
Niall  the  Great,  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick.  It  has  been 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  a tradition  in  the  O'Donnell  family, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  Conall  had  received  the  saint’s 
benediction,  together  with  a special  mark  of  favour;  for  that 
the  saint  inscribed  a cross  with  the  spike  or  heel  of  his  pastoral 
staff  (the  celebrated  Bachall  Iosa,  or  staff  of  Jesus)  on  his 
shield,  and  recommended  him  to  adopt  the  motto  of  “ In  hoc 
signo  vinces”,  which  the  O’Donnells  accordingly  retained  down 
to  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  clann  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  was  in  fact  the  belief  of  the  O’Donnells  and  old 
families  of  Tir  Chonaill,  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
down,  at  least.  The  belief  was  first  put  forth  in  a poem  by 
Eoghan  Ruadh  Mac-an-Bhaird,  who  took  it  from  the  138  th 
chapter  of  Jocelyn’s  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  Jocelyn,  however, 
does  not  apply  the  passage  to  Conall  Gulban.  The  Tripartite 
Life  of  the  Saint  applies  it  to  Conall  the  son  of  Amhalgaidh , 
king  of  Connacht,  who  at  the  same  time  received  from  the 
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saint  the  name  of  Conall  Sciath  Bhachall,  or  Conall  of  the 
Croziei -Shield.  This  Conalfs  race  is  not  now  known. 

This  book  of  St.  Colum  CilU  must  have  been  encased  in 
an  ornamented  shrine  at  some  early  period ; but  we  find  that  it 
was  further  cared  for  at  the  close  of*  the  eleventh  century,  by 
Catlibharr  O’Donnell,  chief  of  Tirconnell,  and  Donnell  O’Raf- 
ferty, abbot  of  Kells  (in  Meath),  who  was  one  of  the  O’Raffertys 
of  Tirconnell,  and  thus  eligible  to  succeed  his  family  patron- 
saint,  Colum  CillJ,  in  any  of  the  many  churches  founded  by  him 
throughout  Erinn,  one  of  which  was  the  important  church  of 
Kells.  This  O’Rafferty  died  in  the  year  1098;  and  Cathbharr 
O’Donnell  died  in  the  year  1106 ; so  that  the  magnificent  silver- 
gilt  and  stone-set  case,  which  now  surmounts  the  older  cases  of 
this  most  ancient  and  interesting  relic,  must  have  been  made 
some  time  before  the  year  1098,  in  which  this  abbot  of  Kells 
died.  The  authority  for  these  dates  is  found  on  the  shrine  itself, 
in  the  following  words  [see  original  in  Appendix, No.  XCVIII.]  : 

“ A prayer  for  Cathbharr  O'Donnell,  by  whom  [that  is,  by 
whose  desire  and  at  whose  expense]  this  shrine  was  made ; and 
for  Sitric,  the  son  of  Mac  Aeclha  [Mac  Hugh],  who  made  it; 
and  for  Domhnall  Ua  JRobhartuiah  [Donnell  O’Rafferty],  the 
Comharba  [or  Successor]  of  Cenannus  [Kells],  by  whom  it  was 
made  [that  is,  at  whose  joint  expense  with  that  of  O’Donnell 
it  was  made]”. 

The  last  mark  of  devotion  conferred  on  this  relic  was  a solid 
silver  rim  or  frame,  into  which  the  original  shrine  fits.  This  rim 
contains  an  inscription,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  made 
in  the  year  1723,  by  order  of  Daniel  O Donnell,  who,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  after  which 
he  retired  to  the  continent.  At  his  death,  or  some  time  pre- 
viously, it  appears,  he  deposited  this  important  heirloom  of  his 
ancient  family  in  a monastery  in  Belgium,  with  a written  in- 
junction that  it  should  be  kept  until  claimed  by  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  O'Donnell ; and  here  it  was  discovered 
accidentally  in  or  about  the  year  1816,  by  a Mrs.  Molyneux,  an 
Irish  lady  who  had  been  travelling  on  tne  continent,  and  who, 
upon  her  return  home,  reported  the  circumstance  to  Sir  Neal 
O'Donnell  of  Westport.  This  gentleman  had  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  chieftainship  of  his  name  and  race,  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Betliam,  Ulster  King-at-arms ; and  thus 

Iirepared,  he  applied  for  the  Cathach , through  his  brother,  the 
ate  Conall  O’Donnell,  then  in  Belgium,  who  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining it  accordingly. 

From  Sir  Neal  O’Donnell,  the  Cathach  descended  to  his  son, 
the  present  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  of  Newport,  county  Mayo ; 
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who  with  characteristic  liberality  has  left  it  for  exhibition  among 
the  many  congenial  objects  of  Christian,  historical,  and  anti- 
quarian reverence,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

The  fragment  of  the  original  “ Book  of  Battles”,  contained  in 
this  shrine,  is  of  small  quarto  fonn,  consisting  of  fifty-eight 
leaves  of  line  vellum,  written  in  a small,  uniform,  but  rather 
hurried  hand,  with  some  slight  attempts  at  illumination:  and 
when  we  recollect  that  this  fragment  was  written  about  thirteen 
hundred  years  ago,  by  one  whose  name,  next  to  that  of  our 
great  apostle,  Saint  Patrick,  has  held  the  highest  place  in  the 
memory  of  the  people  of  his  own  as  well  as  ot  foreign  countries, 
we  have  reason  indeed  to  admire  and  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
intense  and  tenacious  devotion  which  could,  mider  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  preserve  even  so  much  of  so  ancient 
and  fragile  a monument. 

While  speaking  of  relics  so  remarkable  as  those  of  the 
Domhnach  Airgid  and  the  Cathach , rendered  sacred  in  our  eyes 
by  the  touch  of  our  national  apostle  and  Saint  Colum  Ciltt,  I 
cannot  omit  altogether  to  mention  that  I have  met  with  two 
notices  of  certain  objects,  likewise  said  to  have  been  in  the 
churches  of  these  saints,  and  bearing  their  names,  though  at 
periods  subsequent  to  their  own  time. 

The  precise  nature  of  these  objects  I am  yet  unable  to  deter- 
mine. But  it  may  not  be  without  use  to  call  attention  to  the 
matter,  as  it  is  possible  that  those  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains  in  other  countries,  may  be 
able  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  probable  nature  of  those  to 
which  I refer.  They  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Cuile- 
badh , Cuilebaidh , or  Cuilefadh. 

The  very  beautiful  (but  wild  and  fanciful)  legend  in  which 
the  Cuilefadh  of  Saint  Colum  Cille  is  described  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Its  language  is  very  ancient  and  difficult,  but  the  whole 
presents  an  excellent  example  of  that  combination  of  highly 
poetic  imagery,  and  deep,  though  simple  pietv,  so  common  in 
our  early  Gacdhlic  compositions.  Wild  as  this  legend  may  seem, 
I cannot  myself  doubt  that  it  is  but  the  development  of  some 
record  of  one  of  the  many  voyages  of  our  early  missionaries. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  a very  early  period  the  Christian 
faith  was  carried  by  missionaries  from  our  shores  far  into  the 
regions  of  the  north.  And  it  is  admitted  by  several  writers  that 
books  and  other  remains  of  the  early  Gacdhlic  propagators  of  the 
Gospel  were  found  in  Iceland  in  the  eleventh  century.  Taken 
by  itself,  the  legend  of  the  Cuilefadh  would  be  interesting ; but 
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as  illustrative  of  these  observations,  and  regarding  it  therefore  as  lect.  xv. 
based  on  fact,  it  must  be  considered  of  real  importance ; and,  for  t)  ( 
both  reasons,  I think  it  will  be  worth  while  to  introduce  an  called  the 
abstract  of  it  here.  cuu^um. 

On  the  death  of  the  monarch  Domhnall,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of 
AinmirS  (a.d.  639),  his  eldest  son,  Donnchadh  (or  Donach), 
became  king  of  the  Cinel  Conaill;  and  Iris  younger  son,  Fiaclia, 
became  king  of  the  Fer  Rois.  Fiacha  much  oppressed  his  sub- 
jects ; and  his  oppression  was  at  length  the  cause  of  his  death 
at  their  hands.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  second  year  of  liis 
reign,  he  held  a meeting  of  his  people  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Boyne,  and  that  during  the  holding  of  that  meeting  a wild 
deer,  started  by  them,  was  followed  by  the  king’s  guards ; where- 
upon the  men  of  Ross,  enraged  at  such  an  assertion  of  “ prero- 

fative”,  killed  the  king  himself  with  liis  own  weapons.  Fiaclia  s 
rother,  Donnchadh , came  upon  them  in  revenge ; but  he  stayed 
his  vengeance  until  he  should  consult  his  Anmchara  (literally, 

“ soul’s  friend”),  the  Comharba  (Successor)  of  Saint  Colum  Cillc , 
to  whom  he  sent  a message  to  Iona,  to  ask  his  advice  on  the  case. 

The  Comharba  of  St.  Colum  Cillc  sent  over  two  of  his  con- 
fidential clerics,  Snedlujus  and  Mac  Riaalila , with  his  advice; 
which  was,  that  Donnchadh  should  send  sixty  couples  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Ross,  in  boats,  out  upon  the  sea,  and 
then  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  exiles  were  ac- 
cordingly put  into  small  boats,  launched  upon  the  water,  and 
watched,  so  that  they  should  not  land  again. 

The  priests,  Snedlujus  and  Mac  Riaylila , having  discharged 
their  own  duties,  set  out  upon  their  return  to  Iona.  As  they 
were  passing  along  over  the  sea,  they  detennined  to  go  of  their 
own  will  on  a wandering  pilgrimage,  and  leave  to  Providence 
the  direction  of  their  course ; praying,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
carried  to  wherever  the  sixty  banished  couples  had  found  a 
resting  place.  They  then  ceased  to  work  or  direct  their  boat; 
and  the  wind  carried  them  north-westwards,  into  the  ocean. 

The  legend  then  proceeds  with  a fanciful  account  of  how 
they  were  driven  to  several  wonderful  islands,  some  inhabited, 
and  some  uninhabited.  In  some  they  were  received  with 
friendship,  in  others  with  hostility.  After  being  carried  to 
several  of  these  islands,  however,  the  wind  at  last  blew  them 
to  one,  in  which  there  was  an  immense  tree,  on  which  were 
perched  a flock  of  beautiful  white  birds,  with  a chief  bird,  hav- 
ing a golden  head  and  silver  wings.  This  great  bird  related 
to  them  the  history  of  the  world,  from  its  beginning ; the  Birth 
of  Christ,  of  Mary  the  Virgin:  His  Baptism,  Passion,  and  Re- 
surrection; as  well  as  His  coining  to  the  judgment.  And, 
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when  the  great  bird  had  concluded,  all  the  rest  lashed  their 
sides  witli  their  wings,  until  the  blood  gushed  from  them,  out 
of  terror  of  the  day  of  j udgment.  And  the  great  bird  gave 
one  of  the  leaves  of  the  foliage  of  this  great  tree  to  the  priests ; 
and  this  leaf  was  as  large  as  the  hide  of  a great  ox ; and  lie 
ordered  them  to  carry  it  away,  and  lay  it  on  Saint  Colum 
Cilia's  altar.  “ And  it  is  St.  Colum  CMS 8 Cuilefaidh  at  this  day 
in  Cennanas  [or  Kells]”. 

“ Sweet  was  the  music  of  these  birds”,  continues  the  story, 
“ singing  psalms  and  canticles  in  praise  of  the  Lord,  for  they 
were  the  birds  of  the  plains  of  Heaven ; and  the  leaves  or  body 
of  the  tree  upon  which  they  were,  never  decay.  And  the 
clerics  left  the  island,  and  were  driven  by  the  wind  to  another 
island ; and,  as  they  were  approaching  the  land,  they  heard  the 
sweet  voices  of  women  singing;  and  immediately  they  re- 
cognized this  music,  and  said,  4 That  is  the  Sianan  [or  sweet 
plaintive  song]  of  the  Women  of  Erinn1:  and,  having  come  to 
land,  they  were  joyfully  received  by  the  women,  who  spoke  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  and  conducted  them  to  the  house 
of  their  chief,  who  told  them  he  was  the  chief  of  the  banished 
men  of  Erinn.  The  clerics  then  returned  safely  home”. 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that  after  every  little  prose  article,  in 
this  curious  piece  on  the  adventures  of  the  clerics,  the  incidents 
arc  summed  up  in  verse;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  whole  story  was  originally  written  in  verse.  The  tale  from 
which  I have  abstracted  the  account  is  preserved  in  the  MS. 
H.  2.  16,  Library  of  T.  C.  D. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  short  metrical  sum- 
mary of  this  legend,  there  is  no  mention  that  the  great  leaf,  or 
Cuilefadh,  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  St.  Colum  Cille  at  Kells ; and 
from  this  circumstance  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  verse  is 
older  than  the  prose,  and  that  what  was  originally  a short  nar- 
rative poem  was  at  a subsequent  period  broken  up  and  interpo- 
lated with  a prose  commentary.  That  this  was  done  some  time 
after  the  year  1090,  before  which  the  Cuilefadh  was  not  at 
Kells,  will  appear  quite  clear  from  the  following  curious  entry 
in  the  continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach  at  that  year. 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIX.] 

“ 1090.  The  sacred  relics  of  St.  Colum  CilU , namely,  the 
Clog  na  High  [or  Bell  of  the  Kings],  and  the  Cuilebaigh , and  the 
two  gospels,  were  brought  from  Tirconnell,  and  seven  score 
ounces  of  silver;  and  it  was  A engus  O' Domhnallain  that  brought 
them  from  the  north”. 

It  may  be  asked,  to  what  place  they  were  brought.  This, 
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I think,  is  sufficiently  shown  to  have  been  Kells  by  the  follow- 
ing entry,  which  I take  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
at  the  year  1109: — 

“ Oengua  O'  DomhnaiUain,  chief  spiritual  director  and  chief 
elder  of  St.  Colum  Cille's  people,  died  at  Kells”. 

His  name,  likewise,  appears  as  a witness  to  a charter  of  land, 
in  an  entry  in  the  great  Book  of  Kells,  in  Trinity  College. 

The  Cuilefadh  of  St.  Patrick,  or  of  Armagh,  is  alluded  to  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1128,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a young  priest  who  had  been  carrying  it  being 
killed  by  an  assault  of  the  O’Rourkes  of  Brief nS,  on  the  Cornh- 
arba  or  Primate  of  Armagh,  when  returning  from  Connacht 
with  his  offerings. 

A third  Cuilefadh  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  another 
Saint, — Saint  Eimlrfn,  from  whom  the  modern  town  of  Monas- 
ter-evan  takes  its  name.  It  is  referred  to  in  a vellum  MS.  of 
the  year  1463,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (43.  6;  p.  17). 
[See  Appendix,  No.  C.] 

Such  are  the  only  notices  of  this  unknown  object  that  I am 
acquainted  with. 


LECT.  XV. 

Of  the  relic 
called  the 
Cuilefadh. 


The  Domhnach  A irgid  and  the  Cathach  may  be  assigned,  re-  or  various 
spectively,  to  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  centuries ; and  in  every  point  and  mV  " 
of  view  they  must  be  regarded  as  objects  of  extraordinary  into- rclIca* 
rest  and  great  archaeological  value.  Several  similar  relics,  but 
of  a less  considerable  antiquity,  still  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  the  hands  of  different  owners.  There  are  also 
some  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Several  forms  of  shrine  are  to  be  met  with ; one  of  the  most  usual 
is  in  the  shape  of  a square,  usually  flat,  box ; another  resembles 
in  figure  the  outlines  of  a church,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  beautiful 
little  shrine  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Monsell,  M.P.,  now  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; and  it  is 
to  this  latter  more  especially,  I believe,  that  the  name  of  Domh- 
nach applies,  though  the  present  case  of  the  Domhnach  A irgid, 
as  we  have  seen  from  Dr.  Petrie’s  description,  is  a square  box. 


Of  the  other  enshrined  manuscript  relics  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  I shall  only  mention  a few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

“ Dioma’s  Book”,  an  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  gospels, 
made  by  a scribe  of  that  name  (and  made  it  is  said  for  St.  Cro- 
nan  of  Roscrea,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury), was  preserved  in  that  neighbourhood  till  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  This  relic  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  which  also  possesses  another  shrine  and  book, 
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I.ECT.  XV. 


Of  various 
other  shrines 
and  JLS. 
relics. 


Of  the  an- 
cient Reli- 
quaries, 
Bells, 
Croziers. 
Crosses,  etc., 
still  pre- 
served to  us. 


those  namely  of  St.  Moling  of  Tigh  Moling  [now  St.  Mullins], 
in  the  county  Carlow. 

Besides  these,  we  nave  the  shrine  of  St.  Molaise , in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Haliday ; another  shrine  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Earl  of  D unraven ; and  that  known  as  the  Mio- 
8ach , now  in  the  College  of  St.  Columba,  near  Dublin. 

The  Miosach  was  one  of  the  three  insignia  of  battle  which 
Saint  Cairnech  of  TuiUn  [now  Dulanc,  near  Kells,  in  Meath], 
appointed  to  the  Clanna  Neill , “ i.e.  to  the  claims  of  Co  nail 
and  of  Eoglian”  [the  O’Donnells  and  O’Neills]  ; the  other  two 
being  the  Cathach  of  which  I have  already  spoken,  and  the 
Cloc  Phatraic  or  Bell  of  St.  Patrick.  [See  Appendix,  No.  CL, 
for  the  whole  passage  from  H.  2.  16.  T.C.D.]  The  word  Mio- 
sach means  literally  “ Monthly”,  or,  “ of  Months”;  and  the  relic 
was  probably  a Calendar. 

Dr.  O’Connor,  in  the  Stowe  Catalogue,  describes,  and  gives  a 

Elate  of,  a shrine,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
am,  but  now  amongst  the  inaccessible  treasures  of  Lord  Ash* 
buraham. 

A shrine  and  manuscript  are  said,  by  the  same  authority, 
to  have  been  discovered  in  Germany  by  Mr.  Grace.  Dr. 
O’Connor  supposes  this  shrine  to  have  been  carried  to  the  Irish 
monastery  of  Ratisbon  by  some  of  those  Irish  ecclesiastics  who 
earned  donations  thither  in  1130  from  Torloeh  O’Brien,  king 
of  Munster,  as  stated  in  the  “ Chronicon  Ratisbonense”,  or 
Chronicle  of  Ratisbon. 

Next  to  this  class  of  venerable  relics,  we  cannot  pass  without 
a notice,  however  brief,  the  other  numerous  objects  of  ecclesi- 
astical art  which  have  come  down  to  us,  such  as  Reliquaries, 
Bells,  Croziers,  Crosses,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of  these  articles  exhibit 
a high  degree  of  skill  in  the  workmanship,  great  beauty  of 
design,  and  most  delicate  finish  of  all  the  parts. 

No  descriptions  would  be  adequate  to  convey  to  you  any  idea 
of  these  singularly  beautiful  remains  of  our  ancient  Irish  art. 
But,  fortunately,  description  is  the  less  necessary,  as  in  the  rich 
collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  is  always  open 
to  the  public,  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  these  relics 
may  be  examined  at  leisure  by  all  interested  in  antiquarian 
studies.  And  as  these  remains  are  of  value,  not  only  for  their 
own  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  throwing  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  arts  in  Ireland  at  remote  and  but  little  known  periods ; 
and  as  they  likewise  often  furnish  valuable  testimony  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  manuscript  records,  which,  in  their  turn, 
may  be  so  effectually  employed  to  illustrate  the  history  and 
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uses  of  several  of  these  objects;  I trust  that  many  of  my 
hearers,  especially  those  who  are  students  of  this  University, 
will  bo  constant  visitors  to  that  great  Museum,  which,  indeed, 
must  henceforward  be  the  chief  school  lor  the  genuine  study  of 
Irish  ecclesiastical  archaeology,  as  well  as  of  Celtic  antiquities 
in  general. 

Many  beautiful  and  ancient  relics,  however,  still  remain  in 
private  hands ; and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  is 
the  Bell  of  St.  Patrick  with  its  magnificent  shrine,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  which,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  is  actually  the  Finn  Faidheach , or  “sweet- 
sounding”,  that  was  once  used  by  the  Saint  himself,  and  which 
was  made  for  him  by  Mac  Cecht,  one  of  his  three  smiths. 

Another  Bell,  which  is  also  believed,  and  not  without  reason, 
to  have  belonged  to  St.  Patrick,  is  in  the  choice  and  beauti- 
ful collection  of  Dr.  Petrie.  It  is  in  bronze,  and  not  enshrined. 
Mr.  Cooke  of  Birr,  also,  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a beauti- 
fully enshrined  bell,  known  as  the  Bearnan  Culann , (or  the 
Happed  bell  of  St.  Culann,)  since  sold  by  him  to  the  British 
Museum.  And  in  the  collection  of  the  same  gentleman  there  is  a 
bronze  bell,  which  he  states  to  have  been  found  in  the  holy  well 
of  Lothra , in  Ormond,  and  which,  there  is  ground  for  believing, 
is  the  bell  which  Saint  Ruadhan  of  Lothra  rang  as  he  made  the 
circuit  of  Tara,  when  he  cursed  that  ancient  residence  of  the 
Irish  monarehs  in  the  sixth  century,  after  which  it  was  deserted. 

Many  other  bells  of  great  interest  and  antiquity  still  exist, 
the  history  of  which  is  scarcely  less  deserving  of  notice;  but 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

Several  shrines  and  reliquaries  also  remain.  The  chief  of  them 
are:  that  of  St.  Manchan  of  IAath  Manckain  in  Westmeath; 
that  of  St.  Maodhog , which  belonged  to  the  O'Ruaircs  of 
Breifnt , but  was  lately  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  late  Archbishop  of  Cashel ; and  the  beautiful 
shrine  of  St.  Caitlin,  now,  or  lately,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Petrie. 

Another  class  of  ancient  reliquaries  is  that  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  which  is  the  Lamh  Lachtain,  or  Shrine  of  the  Arm 
of  St.  Lachtain,  in  bronze,  inlaid  with  silver,  and  presenting 
four  exquisite  patterns  of  tracery  inlaid.  This  beautiful  reliquary, 
which  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  has,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  become  lost  to  Ireland,  and  passed  into  English 
hands.  A somewhat  similar  reliquary,  but  not  of  the  same  ela- 
borate workmanship,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Down,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Denvir. 

Our  collections  of  antiquities  contain  several  beautiful  cro- 
ziers,  many  of  which  arc  of  a very  early  period.  Amongst 
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LECT.  XV. 


Of  the  an- 
cient Hell, 
quariea, 
Dells, 
Croziers, 
Crosses,  etc., 
still  pre- 
served to  us. 
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lf.ct.  xv.  these  may  be  particularly  noticed  a fragment  of  the  crozier  of 
or  the  an  Durrow,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  oldest  we  have,  and  which, 
cient  Hen-  there  is  reason  to  believe,  belonged  to  St.  Colum  Cille  himself, 
?jeus!es’  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Durrow ; it  was  presented  by  him 
CroMen%tc.  to  Cormac,  his  dear  friend  and  successor. 

stui  pre-  ’ One  still  older,  and  asserted  to  have  been  brought  into  Ire- 
sened  jjy  St.  Patrick,  existed  in  Christ  Church  in  this  citv, 

till  the  year  1522,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  infuriated  mob. 
This  crozier  was  known  as  the  Bachall  Iosa,  or  Staff  of  Jesus, 
a name  accounted  for  by  a curious  legend  preserved  in  the  Tri- 
partite Life  of  the  Saint.  Under  this  name  it  is  constantly 
referred  to  in  ancient  Irish  writings.  [See  Appendix,  No. 

CIL] 

A very  ancient  crozier,  said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Finn- 
bharr  (of  Tcrmonbarry,  in  Connacht), — and  believed  to  have 
been  made  by  Conlaedh , the  artificer  of  St.  Frigid  of  Kildare, 
early  in  the  sixth  century, — is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  well  as  a beautiful  crozier  of  about  the 
year  1120,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  belonged  to  Clon- 
macnoise. 

In  the  collection  of  Dr.  Petrie,  so  often  alluded  to  before, 
there  arc  some  very  beautiful  examples  of  croziers,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  undoubtedly  of  very  high  antiquity.  There 
is  also  one  in  the  possession  of  the  clergymen  of  Clongowe’s 
Wood  College,  winch,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  once 
the  crozier  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin. 

Passing  over  that  now  at  Lismorc  Castle,  and  that  of  St. 
Blathmac,  and  others  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  most 
highly-finished  of  all  will  be  foimd  to  be  that  now  the  property 
of  Lis  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  This 
crozier  bears  a Gaedhiic  inscription,  winch  identifies  it  with  the 
Church  of  Kells,  and  assigns  it  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Various  other  objects  of  great  interest, — as  the  Cross  of  Conga 
[Cong^j ; the  Fiacail  Phadraig  (the  Tooth  of  St.  Patrick) ; the 
Mias  Fifjliemain  (the  Paten  of  St.  Tiirhernan,  dug,  it  is  said, 
out  of  the  grave  of  that  saint  in  an  island  in  Loch  Conn,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Knox  family,  of  the  county  of 
Mayo), — would  require  observation,  did  our  limits  admit  of  it. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  in  this  notice  of  our  anti- 
quarian remains  I mean  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  their 
great  importance,  and  the  aids  which  they  furnish  us  in  so  many 
ways  in  the  study  and  illustration  of  the  manuscript  remains  of 
our  ancient  Gaedhiic  literature,  and  more  especially  of  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  early  Christian  times. 
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Ecclesiastical  MSS.  Of  the  Early  Lives  of  the  Saints  ofErinn.  Of  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  Of  the  contents  of  the  Leabhar  M6r  Dana 
Doitjhre , now  commonly  called  the  Leabhar  Breac. 


We  come  now  to  the  ancient  books  and  compositions,— of  which 
we  still  have  so  great  a number  remaining  m the  Gaedhlic  lan- 
guage, some  of  them,  indeed,  of  extreme  antiquity, — relating  to 
sacred  and  ecclesiastical  subjects.  Amongst  the  most  important 
of  these  are  the  numerous  tracts  known  as  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  several  Martyrologies  and  Festologies,  and  many  works 
in  prose  and  verse  on  various  sacred  subjects. 

Of  the  curious  and  valuable  historic  tracts,  once  very  nume- 
rous, called  Lives  of  the  Saints,  we  have  still  left  to  us  a good 
many.  Of  these,  some  are  written  on  vellum;  and  some  on 
paper,  copied  from  ancient  vellum  books.  Amongst  those 
wntten  on  vellum,  we  have  three  lives  of  Saint  Patrick ; namely, 
one  known  as  the  Tripartite  Life,  in  the  British  Museum ; one 
in  the  MS.  commonly  called  the  Leabhar  Breac , but  properly 
the  Leabhar  Mar  Buna  Boighri,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
and  a third  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  at  Lismore  Castle. 

Of  the  Lives  of  St.  Colurn  Cille  we  have  also  tliree  written  on 
vellum,  namely,  one  in  the  same  T^eabhar  M6r  Buna  BoighrS, 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; one  in  the  Book  of  Lismore ; and 
O’Donnells  great  Life  of  his  Patron  Saint  and  illustrious  rela- 
tive, now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

Of  St.  Brigid  we  have  two  ancient  Lives  on  vellum ; namely, 
one  in  the  same  Leabhar  M6r  Buna  Boighri , in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  one  in  the  Book  of  Lismore ; there  is  another  on 
paper  (about  140  years  old)  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Of  St.  Senan,  of  Iniscathaigh  (now  called  Scattery  Island,  in 
the  Lower  Shannon),  there  is  a Life  on  vellum  in  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  and  another  on  paper,  winch  is  much  more  copious 
in  incidents,  in  my  own  possession.  This  latter  copy  was  made 
about  the  year  1720,  from  an  original  now  I fear  lost,  by  An- 
drew Mac  Curtin,  a native  of  the  county  of  Clare,  and  one  of 
the  best  Gaedhlic  scholars  then  living. 

• See  note  at  p.  320. 
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Of  the  an- 
cient Lives 
of  the  Saints 
of  Erinn. 


Of  St.  Finnen,  of  Clonard,  there  is  a Life  on  vellum  in  the 
Book  of  Lismore. 

Of  St.  Finnchu,  of  Brigobhann,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  there 
is  also  a Life  on  vellum  in  the  Book  of  Lismore. 

Of  St.  Ciaran,  of  Clonmacnois,  there  is  a Life  on  vellum 
in  the  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  which  is  now  in  the  city 
of  Cork;  (see  ante , p.  197). 

Of  St.  Mochua , of  Balia,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  there  is  a 
Life  on  vellum  in  the  same  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore. 

Of  St.  Caillin , of  Fidhnacha  (in  the  county  of  Leitrim),  there 
is  a Life  on  vellum  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Of  St.  Ceallach , the  son  of  Koghan  Bel,  King  of  Con- 
nacht, we  have  a Life  on  vellum  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
and  one  in  my  own  possession,  which  I transcribed  some  years 
ago  from  an  ancient  vellum  manuscript,  the  property  of  James 
Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

Of  the  Life  of  St.  Moling,  of  Teach  Moling  (now  St.  Mullins, 
in  the  county  of  Carlow),  there  is  a copy  in  my  own  possession, 
made  by  me  some  years  ago,  also  from  Mr.  Kennedy’s  ancient 
vellum  manuscript. 

Of  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan,  of  Clonfert,  there  is  a copy  on 
vellum  in  the  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  which  is  now  in 
Cork. 

We  have  on  paper  in  Dublin,  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  by  Joce- 
lyn, of  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  and  of  St.  Colum  CilU;  the  Lives 
of  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir  (in  the  King’s  County) ; St  Declan 
of  Ardmore  (in  the  county  Waterford);  St.  Finan  of  Ard-Fi- 
nain  (in  the  county  of  Tipperary) ; St.  Finan  Cam  of  Cinn 
Eitigh  (in  the  King’s  County);  St.  Finnbharr  of  Cork;  St. 
Mochuda  of  Raithin  and  Lismore ; St.  Maodhog,  or  Mogue,  of 
Fearna  Mhor,  or  Ferns  (in  the  county  of  Wexford) ; St.  Caernh- 
ghin  (or  Kevin)  of  Gleann  da  Locha  (or  Glendaloch) ; St.  Mo- 
laist  of  DamhinU  (or  Devinis  in  Loch  Erne);  and  of  St. 
Grcllan  of  Cill  ChluainS  (in  the  county  of  Galway). 

We  have  in  Dublin, — in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  my 
possession, — copies  of  all  the  Lives  enumerated  in  this  list ; and 
there  is  in  the  British  Museum  another  collection  of  Lives  of 
Irish  Saints,  some  on  vellum,  and  some  on  paper. 

There  is  another  line  collection  of  Lives  of  Irish  Saints  in  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels,  collected  by  the  venerable 
Friar  Michael  O’Clery,  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters,  about  the 
year  1627.  This  collection  consists  of  39  different  Lives,  among 
which  are  a few  of  those  that  we  have  here. 

It  is  only  a few  years  since  these  remarkable  tracts  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  were  looked  upon  with  distrust  and 
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contempt  both  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers  on  Irish  His-  lect.  xn. 
tory.  Even  Dr.  Lanigan,  a clear  and  able,  but  often  too  an 
dogmatic  writer,  in  his  Irish  Ecclesiastical  History,  never  misses  ci«nt  Lives 
an  opportunity  to  scoff  at  the  venerable  Father  John  Colgan’s  of  Erinn. nU 
credulity  in  giving  to  the  world,  in  his  Acta  Sanctorum  Hiber- 
nia}, a few  oi  these  Lives  in  their  original  simplicity  and  fidelity 
of  detail.  Dr.  Lanigan,  as  it  seems,  would  have  nothing 
published  but  what  might  seem  to  his  own  mind  demonstrably 
consistent  with  probability:  he  would  publish  no  legends  of 
miracles  and  wonders ; and  he  would  give  no  view  of  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  state  of  society  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  this  most  valuable  class  of  ancient  Irish  writings. 

Dr.  Lanigan  would  expunge  from  these  tracts  everything  that 
was  repugnant  to  what  he  called  “reason”;  thus  assuming  to 
himself  the  very  important  office  of  censor,  and  leaving  the 
world  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  he  decided  to  be  true  history. 

This  mode  of  treating  history  has  been  tried  by  several  writers 
and  in  several  countries.  Ancient  records  have  been  digested, 
the  thread  of  continuous  history  carried  down  from  time  to  time, 
unincumbered  by  collateral  details  of  fable,  and  all  fact  clothed 
in  legendary  form  rejected.  These  details,  having  the  brand  of 
“ worthlessness”  and  “ fiction”  stamped  on  them  by  some  great 
authority,  were  deemed  unworthy  of  examination,  and  in  course 
of  time  were  allowed  to  moulder  and  perish;  carrying  with 
them  into  oblivion,  however,  much  of  the  broad  plain  history 
of  the  ordinary  life  and  acts  of  the  great  body  of  the  worlds 
inhabitants,  and  leaving  in  its  place  only  the  limited  picture 
of  the  worlds  great  personages  and  rulers. 

Colgan  and  Keating,  both  of  them  Irish  priests,  have  been  ortho 
unmercifully  dealt  with  by  our  writers  of  the  last  two  hundred  ^colpnn 
years,  on  the  very  unfounded  assumption  that  both  these  truly  and  Kvdtlns 
learned  men  believed  themselves  everything  which  appears  in 
their  writings.  This  can  scarcely  be  called  a fair  proceeding, 
when  we  remember  that  Keating  never  professed  to  do  more 
than  abstract  without  comment  what  he  found  before  him  in 
the  old  books ; and  that  Colgan  had  not  promised  or  undertaken 
to  give  a critically  digested  History  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish 
Saints  at  all.  In  fact  Colgan,  like  Keating,  simply  undertook 
to  publish  through  the  more  accessible  medium  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, the  ancient  lives  just  as  he  found  them  in  the  Gaedhlic. 

And  it  would  be  more  becoming  those  who  have  drawn  largely 
and  often  exclusively,  on  the  writings  of  these  two  eminent 
men,  and  who  will  continue  to  draw  on  them,  to  endeavour  to 
imitate  their  devoted  industry  and  scholarship,  than  to  attempt 
to  elevate  themselves  to  a higher  position  of  literary  fame  by 
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a display  of  critical  pedantry  and  what  they  suppose  to  be  in- 
dependence of  opinion,  in  scoffing  at  the  presumed  credulity  of 
those  whose  labours  have  laid  in  modern  tunes  the  very  ground- 
work of  Irish  history. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  reason  of  the  very  decided  attempt 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints ; and  why 
are  they  condemned  as  the  contemptible  and  fabulous  produc- 
tions concocted  in  latter  ages,  that  they  are  often  supposed  to  be  ? 
No  one  who  examines  for  himself  can  doubt  that  many  holy 
men,  at  the  first  preaching  in  Erinn  of  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation by  Saints  Palladius  and  Patrick,  founded  those  countless 
Christian  churches  whose  sites  and  ruins  mark  so  thickly  the 
surface  of  our  country,  even  to  tliis  day,  still  bearing,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  conquest,  the  unchanged  names 
of  their  original  founders. 

St.  Adamnan,  an  Irishman,  and  the  tenth  abbot  of  Iona  after 
Saint  Colum  Cilia , the  founder  of  that  great  seat  of  piety  and 
learning,  wrote  a life,  in  Latin,  of  his  great  predecessor  and 
patron.  St.  Adamnan  died,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  in  the  year  703.  This  Life,  therefore,  must  have  been 
written  some  time  in  the  seventh  century,  say  in  about  three 

fenerations  after  the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille;  Father  Colgan 
as  published  tliis  life  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturga,  and  although 
it  is  as  full  of  wonders  as  any  of  the  other  Lives,  yet  it  certainly 
cannot  be  placed  in  a list  of  lives  written  in  the  latter  ages.(<| 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  acknowledged  fact  that  St.  Adam- 
nan wrote  a life  of  his  relative,  predecessor,  and  patron,  in  tlu*ce 
generations,  at  most,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  is  sufficient 
authority  for  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  writing  or  compil- 
ing such  w'orks,  at  this,  if  not  at  an  earlier  period.  And  as 
there  were  in  Erinn  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries, 


many  men  as  holy  and  almost  as  distinguished  in  their  lives  as 
St.  Colum  Cille , and  as  the  churches  they  founded  continued 
to  be  occupied  and  governed  by  men  as  eminent  and  devoted 
as  St.  Adamnan,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  very 
ancient  Lives  of  St.  Brigid,  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir , St.  Ciaran 
of  Clonmacnois,  St.  Finnbharr  of  Cork,  St.  Finnen  of  Clonard, 
and  many  others,  were  written  by  their  immediate  successors  in 
their  respective  churches. 

The  idea  of  writing  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn  first  ori- 
ginated, it  woidd  appear,  with  St.  Fiacc,  the  celebrated  poet, 
who  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  and  consecrated  the  first 


This  most  interesting  work  has  been  ably  edited,  since  the  above  Lecture 
was  delivered,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Reeves,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  for  the  Irish  Archaeo- 
logical and  Celtic  Society. 
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Bishop  of  Leinster.  His  church  was  at  SIHbhtS  (Sletty)  in  the  lect.  xyt. 
present  barony  of  Idrona  and  county  of  Carlow.  This  bishop  , 

Vi.  j • 1 1 • I'  n 1 • J T-»  • 1 r Of  the  an- 

riacc  wrote  a metrical  liie  ot  his  great  patron  Patrick,  some  cient  uvm 
time  between  the  years  538  and  558 ; within  which  period  Diar-  EHnnttlnU 
maid  Mac  Ferghusa  Cerrlheoil  reigned  as  Monarch  of  Erinn,  in  yie  o^st* 
whose  time  Tara  was  cursed  and  deserted, — a fact  alluded  to  as  Patrick.) 
foretold  only  in  this  poem,  and  which  is  itself  an  illustration  of 
the  veracity  of  our  ancient  writers  in  this  respect.  [See  Ap- 
pendix, No.  CIII.] 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Tripartite  itself,  that  St. 

Patrick  s life  and  miracles  were  collected  by  no  less  than  six 
different  writers,  not  including  Fiacc  of  Sleibhte ; among 
whom  were  St.  Colurn  CilU  who  died  a.d.  592,  and  probably 
the  St.  Ultdn  who  died  a.d.  656.  We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  Liber  Hymnonun  (a  composition,  I believe,  of  the  tenth 
century  at  least),  that  the  Life  and  Acts  of  St.  Brigid  of  Kil- 
dare were  collected  and  written  by  St.  Ultdn,  who  died, 
probably,  as  already  observed,  in  the  year  656. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  these  curious  narra- 
tives of  the  lives  and  acts  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  Ireland  should  have  come  down  to  our  time  in 
their  primitive  form,  or  without  occasional  expansions  of  some 
simple  facts  into  fictions ; but  that  the  miracles  and  wonderful 
w oiks  ascribed  to  the  saints  arc  mere  fables,  of  comparatively 
modern  times,  certainly  cannot  be  insisted  on,  since  we  find  the 
same  or  similar  acts  recorded  in  the  oldest  lives  of  St.  Patrick, 

St.  Brigid,  and  others,  as  in  those  which  might  be  called  later 
lives.  The  “ Book  of  Armagh”,  which  is  generally  believed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  year  807, — but  which,  I conceive,  is  probably 
older  than  the  year  727, — this  very  ancient  book  contains  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  which  records 
some  wonderful  miracles  of  the  Saint,  which,  if  not  found  in 
such  ancient  authorities  as  this,  would  be  set  down  by  modem 
writers,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  as  but  silly  inventions 
of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

To  the  truly  philosophical  writer  and  reader  the  Lives  of  our 
Saints  will  present  little  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  necessary 
condition  of  neglected  history  and  biography,  but  much  that  is 
valuable  as  presenting  a clear,  and  I doubt  not,  veritable  view  of 
the  actual  state  of  society  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic,  political, 
and  religious  life,  in  those  remote  ages  of  our  history ; anti  he  will 
scarcely  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  the  precise  time  at  which  the 
Almighty  withdrew  the  grace  of  miraculous  manifestations  from 
the  chosen  propagators  of  His  divine  law. 

When  foreign  mvasion  and  war  had  cooled  down  the  fervid 
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lect.  xn.  devotion  of  the  native  chiefs,  and  had  distracted  and  broken  up 
the  long  established  reciprocity  of  good  offices  between  the 
cicnt  Lives  Church  and  the  state,  as  well  as  the  central  executive  controlling 
of  Lrinu!lnta  power  of  the  nation,  the  chief  and  the  noble  began  to  feel  that  the 
lands  which  he  himself  or  his  ancestors  had  offered  to  the  Church 
might  now  with  little  impropriety  be  taken  back  by  him,  to  be 
applied  to  his  own  purposes,  quieting  his  conscience  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  When  such  a state  of  things  as  this  did 
actually  come  to  pass,  during  and  after  the  Danish  wars,  it  was 
no  wonder  if  the  Airchinnechs  (or  “ Erenachs”)  of  these  church 
lands,  who  were  seldom  if  ever  ecclesiastics,  were  induced  to 
take  up  the  lives  and  acts  of  their  patron  saints,  recopy  them 
from  mouldering  tomes,  and  incorporate  with  the  old  text  fabu- 
lous incidents  of  fearful  struggles  between  the  original  patrons 
and  the  neighbouring  cliicfs  of  his  day,  in  which  the  latter  were 
always  sure  to  come  off  worst.  I do  not  say  that  incidents  of 
this  kind  were  not  found  in  the  verv  oldest  of  these  lives,  but  I 
am  in  a position  to  showT  that  such  incorporations  were  actually 
made  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  and  even  later  centuries. 

But,  as  to  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  many  accounts 
of  real  miracles,  full  evidence  is  furnished  by  several  ancient 
works.  Thus,  the  Tripartite  Life  of  Saint  Patrick  contains  an 
account  of  one  which  we  find  copied  imperfectly  into  the  Book 
of  Armagh.  The  following  is  the  passage  which  relates  this 
curious  incident, — one  which  I introduce  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  as  it  shows  how  even  a very  old  work  may  be 
corrected  by  one  still  more  ancient.  [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CIV.] 

“ One  time”,  says  the  author  of  the  Tripartite,  “ that  St. 
Sechnall  [Secundinus],  of  Domhnach  Sechnaill  [now  Dun- 
shaughlin,  in  the  county  of  Meath]  went  to  Armagh,  Patrick 
was  not  there.  He  saw  Patrick’s  servants  having  two  chariot 
horses  unyoked.  And  Sechnall  said : It  were  fitter  to  give  these 
horses  to  Fiacc  the  bishop.  [The  reason  for  sending  the  chariot 
to  Fiacc  was,  according  to  the  Life,  because  he  had  a painful 
sore  on  his  leg.]  Patrick  arrived  at  these  words,  and  heard 
what  was  said.  Patrick  then  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariot, 
and  sent  them  forth  without  any  one  to  guide  [or  take  charge 
of]  them ; and  they  went  straight  to  St.  Mochta's  hermitage  in 
Louth,  where  they  stopped  that  night.  On  the  next  day  they 
came  to  Domhnach  Sechnall  [Dunshaughlin].  They  then  went 
to  Cill  Ausaille , from  that  to  Cill  Monach , and  from  that  to 
Sleibhte  [in  Carlow],  to  Bishop  Fiacc' 

Now  this  legend  is  quite  intelligible  in  the  Tripartite,  but  in 
the  Book  of  Armagh  it  is  not  so.  And  the  latter  version,  I think 
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it  not  improbable,  was  constructed  on  the  former  in  some  such 
manner  as  that  I have  above  indicated. 

The  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  to  wliich  we  have  so  often 
made  allusion,  has  been  long  known  to  the  writers  on  Irish  ec- 
clesiastical history,  through  Father  John  Colgan’s  Latin  transla- 
tion of*  it  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturga,  published  at  Louvain  in 
the  year  1647. 

After  this  publication,  the  original  tract  appears  to  have  been 
lost,  as  no  mention  of  Father  Colgan’s,  or  of  any  other  copy  of 
it,  occurs  in  any  book  or  writing  that  I have  seen  or  heard  of,  nor 
did  I ever  know  of  any  person  who  saw  it,  or  had  even  heard 
of  its  existence  since  Colgan’s  time.  To  those — and  they  were 
many — who  had  faith  in  Colgan’s  honesty,  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  this  most  important  tract  became  a source  of  uneasi- 
ness ; and  with  others  an  idea  had  at  length  sprung  up,  though 
I believe  not  publicly  expressed,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
Colgan,  in  his  translation,  had  done  justice  to  the  original,  and 
whether  he  had  not  left  out  many  things  that  might  vitiate  the 
authenticity  of  the  tract,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  religious  doc- 
trines expressed  and  implied  in  it.  This  state  of  uncertainty, 
however,  exists  no  longer,  as  an  ancient  copy  of  tliis  most 
ancient  and  important  tract  has  been  recently  discovered  by 
me  among  the  vast  literary  stores  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1849,  I was  summoned  over  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Public  Library  Committee  of  the  House 
of*  Commons.  After  having  been  examined  on  two  successive 
days  before  that  body,  I determined  to  pay  a short  visit  to  the 
British  Museum,  which  I had  never  before  seen ; and  on  being 
properly  introduced  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  that  learned  and 
polite  officer  at  once  gave  me  the  most  free  access  to  the  Mu- 
seum collection  of  Irish  manuscripts.  Among  the  volumes  laid 
before  me,  my  attention  was  at  once  caught  dv  a thin  book  of 
large  quarto  size  in  a brass  cover,  not  a shrine,  but  a mere  cover 
of  the  ordinary  shape  and  construction.  On  examining  this 
cover,  I found  it  composed  of  two  plates  of  brass,  projecting 
nearly  half  an  inch  over  the  edges  of  the  leaves  at  the  front  and 
ends,  and  connected  at  the  back  by  a pair  of  hinges,  thus  giving 
the  volume  perfect  freedom  of  opening  on  a principle  not  much 
put  in  practice  by  ordinary  bookbinders.  The  brass  was  rather 
clean,  and  had  a modem  appearance.  The  plates  measured 
about  twelve  inches  in  length,  nine  in  breadth,  and  three- 
eighths  in  thickness.  The  front  plate  had  a plain  cross  etched 
on  it  about  eight  inches  long,  with  arms  in  proportion.  I im- 
mediately guessed  that  the  book  within  was  not  one  of  any 
insignificant  character,  and  I hoped  indeed  that  it  might  be 
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some  one  of  the  many  ancient  works  which,  I well  knew,  had 
been  long  missing.  Full  of  expectation,  I opened  the  volume, 
and  threw  my  eyes  rapidly  over  the  first  page;  from  which, 
though  much  soiled  and  almost  illegible,  I discovered  at  once 
that  I had  come  upon  a life  of  St.  Patrick.  Iking  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  Irish  copies  of  this  Life  known  to  exist 
here  at  home,  I immediately  found  this  to  be  one  that  was  strange 
to  me,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a copy  of  the  long- 
lost  Tripartite.  Under  this  impression,  I called  lor  Colgan’s 
Trias  Tnaumaturga,  which  having  got,  I at  once  proceeded 
to  a comparison ; and,  although  I am  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  language,  I soon  found  my  expectations  realized,  for 
it  was  unmistakeably  a line  old  copy  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick.  The  Tripartite  occupied  originally  twenty  folios  or 
forty  pages  of  this  book ; but  of  these,  the  second  and  sixth  folios 
were  cut  out  at  some  unknown  time  long  gone  by. 

The  volume,  besides  our  saints  life,  contains  fragments  of 
two  ancient  historical  tales,  namely,  Fledh  Bricrinn , or  Urickrin's 
Feast,  and  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgnt,  mentioned  in  a former  lec- 
ture ; but  these  tracts  are  written  in  a different  hand  from  the 
Tripartite,  and  must  have  been  originally  part  or  parts  of  dif- 
ferent books. 

The  following  translation  of  a notice  at  the  end  of  the  Tri- 
partite gives  the  precise  year  in  which  it  was  transcribed.  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  CV.] 

“ The  annals  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  year  that  this 
life  of  Patrick  was  written,  were  1477 ; and  to-morrow  night 
will  be  Lammas  Eve,  and  it  is  in  Baile  an  Mhoinin  I am.  It 
was  in  the  honse  of  OTroighthigh  this  was  written  by  Domhnall 
Albanach  O' Troighthigh,  and  Deo  Gratias  Jesus”. 

There  are  so  many  places  in  Ireland  called  by  the  name  of 
BaiU  an  Mhoinin  (that  is,  the  village  or  place  at  or  of  the 
little  bog),  that  it  would  be  impossible,  with  only  this  mere  ac- 
cident of  the  name,  to  identify  it.  The  O Troighthighs  were, 
however,  originally  natives  of  the  county  of  Clare,  either  in  or 
near  Corcomroe;  and  they  were  a clann  of  some  note  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  that  district,  as  appears  from  an 
entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1002: 

“ Conchohhar , the  son  of  Maelsechlainn , lord  of  Corcomroe, 
and  Aicher  O'  Troighthigli^  with  many  others,  were  slain  by  the 
men  of  Umhall". 

This  Conchohhar,  son  of  Maelsechlainn , was  the  founder  of 
the  family  name  of  O'Conor  of  Corcomroe. 

With  the  former  history  of  this  volume  we  are  quite  un- 
acquainted. We  only  know  that  it  passed  from  us  some  twenty- 
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five  years  ago,  in  the  fine  collection  of  Gaedhlic  MSS.,  sold  by  user.  xyi. 
Mr.  James  liardiman  to  the  British  Museum;  and  that  it  forms  ofthe anci- 
No.  93,  Egerton,  in  Mr.  Hardiman’s  catalogue,  where  it  is  uvc^of^ 
set  down  as,  “ Life  of  St.  Patrick,  and  other  legends  and  his-  Erinn.  cnie 
torical  tracts  on  vellum  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries’,  u/,!1 ^Tst? 
The  antiquity  of  this  Life,  in  all  its  .parts,  may  be  well  under-  1>tttlick° 
stood  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  required  an  in- 
terlined gloss,  by  the  most  learned  masters,  in  order  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  their  pupils  and  to  other  less  learned  readers.  I 
have  myself  fortunately  recovered  an  ancient  copy  of  those 
glossed  passages  (in  MS.  li.  3.  18.  T.C.D.),  by  which  I am 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  text,  which 
it  has  not  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  other  Gaedhlic  scholars  to 
do.  The  antiquity  of  the  tract  may  be  also  inferred  from 
Michael  O’Clery’s  introduction  to  his  Glossary  of  obsolete 
Gaedhlic  words,  published  in  Louvain  in  the  year  1043,  in 
which  he  classes  the  old  Life  of  St.  Patrick  with  several  other 
ancient  tracts  which  required  explanations ; explanations  which 
it  had  received  from  various  eminent  scholars,  even  down  to  his 
own  time : indeed  any  one  intimately  conversant  with  ancient 
Gaedhlic  writings  will  perceive  at  once  that  tliis  tract  is  one  of 
great  antiquity.  This  Life  is  written  with  frequent  alternations 
of  Gaedhlic  and  Latin  sentences,  the  latter  sometimes  explained 
by  the  former ; but,  generally,  the  narration  continues  on  through 
both. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  short  sketch  of  St. 

Patrick’s  life,  written  into  the  Book  of  Armagh,  was  taken 
from  this  tract,  for  some  reason  that  we  cannot  now  discover; 
and  there  can  be,  I think,  as  little  doubt  that  the  annotations  of 
Tirechan  on  St.  Patrick’s  Life,  found,  in  Latin,  in  the  same 
Book  of  Armagh  (and  which  Tirechan  says,  he  obtained  from 
the  books  and  from  the  bps  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Ultan,  whose 
disciple  he  was,  and  who  died,  probably,  a.d.  65G), — there  can 
be  little  doubt,  I say,  that  these  notes  were  taken,  so  far,  from 
St.  Ultan’s  written  Life  of  our  apostle,  as  well  us  from  his  verbal 
account  of  some  information  obtained  or  remembered  by  him 
after  the  compilation,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  present  tract,  of 
our  saint’s  fife  and  acts.  [See  Appendix,  No.  CVL] 

I have  said  that  I do  not  know  of  the  existence,  at  present, 
of  any  other  copy  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  besides 
that  which  I had  thus  myself  the  good  fortune  to  identify  in  the 
British  Mnseum ; but,  in  Colgan's  time,  there  were  three  copies 
of  this  life,  “ the  author  of  which”,  says  Colgan,  “ as  it  would 
appear,  was  St.  Eimhin , or  Evin” — [Colgan,  vol.  ii,  p.  169]. 

I snail  here  quote  what  he  says  of  those  MSS. 
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lect.  xvt.  “ We  give  this  life”,  says  Colgan,  “ from  three  very  ancient 
of  the  anci  G^dhlic  MSS.,  collated  with  each  other,  and  divided  by  its 
cnt  Lives  of  author  into  three  parts,  with  a triple  preface,  one  prefixed  to 
Erin^o'ho  each ; concerning  the  fidelity,  the  authority,  and  the  integrity, 
ufe  ^st*  85  we^  as  the  author,  of  which  we  shall  inform  the  reader  m 
Patrick.)  the  following  observations : 

“ The  first  thing  that  is  to  be  observed  is,  that  it  has  been 
wr’tten  by  its  first  author,  and  in  the  aforesaid  manuscript,  partly 
in  Latin,  partly  in  Gacdhlic,  and  this  in  very  ancient  language, 
almost  impenetrable,  by  reason  of  its  very  great  antiquity ; ex- 
hibiting, not  only  in  the  same  chapter,  but  also  in  the  same  line, 
alternate  phrases,  now  in  the  Latin,  now  in  the  Gaedhlic  tongue. 

“ In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  life,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  great  antiquity  of  its  style,  which  was  held  in 
much  regard,  used  to  be  read  in  the  schools  of  our  antiquarians 
in  the  presence  of  their  pupils,  being  elucidated  and  expounded 
by  the  glosses  of  the  masters,  and  by  interpretations  and  obser- 
vations of  the  more  abstruse  words ; so  that,  hence,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  words  (which  certainly  did  happen) 
from  these  glosses  and  observations  gradually  crept  into  the 
text,  and  thus  brought  a certain  colour  of  newness  into  tliis  most 
ancient  and  faithful  author;  some  tilings  being  turned  from 
Latin  into  Gaedhlic,  some  abbreviated  by  the  scribes,  and  some 
altogether  omitted”.  •**••*« 

“Fourthly”,  he  says,  “ it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  of  the  three 
manuscripts  above  mentioned,  the  first  and  chief  is  from  very 
ancient  vellums  of  the  O'Clerys,  antiquarians  in  Ulster;  the 
second,  from  the  O’Dcorans  in  Leinster ; the  third,  taken  from 
I know  not  what  codex : and  that  they  differ  from  each  other  in 
some  respects ; one  relating  more  diffusely  what  is  more  close 
in  the  others ; and  one  relating  in  Latin  what  in  the  others 
was  told  in  Gaedhlic ; but  we  have  followed  the  authority  of  that 
which  relates  the  occurrences  more  diffusely  and  in  Latin”. 

Colgan  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  this  Life  of  the  Saint. 

He  considers  it  as  certain  that  the  author  was  by  birth  a native 
of  Erinn,  and  by  profession  a monk  or  priest.  That  he  was  a native 
of  Erinn  he  considers  proved  by  his  exact  and  singular  skill  not 
only  in  the  native  tongue,  but  also  in  the  proper  names  of  men, 
places,  families,  and  territories.  He  believes  that  the  author  flour- 
ished before  the  end,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  that  he  was  St.  Eimlrin  (Evin),  who,  Jocelinus  (cap.  186) 
says,  wrote  the  acts  of  St.  Patrick,  partly  in  the  Latin,  partly  in 
the  Gaedhlic  tongue.  As  to  the  age  or  time  in  which  the  writer 
flourished,  Colgan  draws  several  very  ingenious  arguments  from 
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the  internal  evidences  in  the  work  itself.  The  chief  of  these  rest  lf.ct.  xvt. 
on  passages  in  which  it  is  implied  that,  at  the  period  in  which  they  of  thc  and 
were  written,  certain  individuals,  the  dates  of  whose  deaths  we  ent  Lives  of 
can  refer  with  tolerable  certainty  to  some  time  in  the  sixth  cen-  E^nn^cTbe 
tury,  were  then  living.  Thus  we  find  the  following: — “ There 
is  in  that  place  a town  called  Brettan,  where  Loarn  is  [<?s£]  Patrick.; 
Bishop”.  Again : — “ Patrick  came  to  the  Church  of  Donoch- 
more,  where  Munca  is  Bishop”.  In  another  place  he  says : — 

‘4  But  this  son  of  Milco  is  Bishop  Guasactus,  who  is  to-day  [ho- 
die]  at  Granard  in  the  territory  of  Carbry”.  Again,  speaking 
of  St.  Fiacc , he  observes : “ But  no  one  of  them  rose  up  to  the 
servant  of  God,  except  Dubhthacli  O'Lugair , arch-poet  of  the 
king  and  kingdom ; and  one  young  man  of  his  disciples,  who 
is  to-day  [liodie]  in  the  church  of  SleibhtS"  [Sletty.] 

As  far  as  internal  evidence  can  go,  these  passages,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  genuine,  which  I see  no  reason  to  doubt,  cer- 
tainly seem  to  imply  that  the  writer  lived  in  the  times  of  which 
he  speaks.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  mode  of 
speaking  in  the  present  tense,  used  by  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  continued  to  be  used  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  upon  the  Fcstology  of 
Aengus  CeilS  Db,  though  that  work  itself  was  written  but  shortly 
before  the  year  798. 

For  myself,  I can  see  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  any  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  acts  of  so  remarkable  a personage  as 
St.  Patrick  were  committed  to  writing,  and  that  probably  by 
more  than  one  person,  during  his  own  lifetime,  ana  by  several 
hands  in  the  periods  immediately  subsequent  to  it.  And 
when  a work  narrating  the  acts  of  the  saint’s  life  is  handed 
down  to  our  times,  accompanied  by  a very  ancient  tradition, 
and  also  by  written  testimony  of  its  authenticity  from  a 
very  remote  period,  I cannot  see  how  we  are  warranted  in 
rejecting  it  as  spurious,  or  in  presuming  that,  at  least,  the 
basis  or  framework  of  the  narrative  is  other  than  what  it 
purports  to  be. 

Colgan,  in  summing  up  his  evidence  about  the  Tripartite, 
quotes  the  passage  from  Jocelinus,  in  which  that  writer  says, 
that  St.  Eimhin  (Evin)  wrote  a life  of  St.  Patrick,  partly  in 
Latin,  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  and  distinguishes  this  life  from  those 
by  Saints  Benignus,  Mel,  Lumau,  and  Patrick  Junior.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that,  at  the  time  in  wliicli  Jocelyn  wrote — 
namely,  the  year  1185,  it  was  believed  that  a life  of  St.  Patrick 
then  existed,  which  had  been  written  by  St.  Eimhin  (Evin). 

Colgan  says  that  he  believes  the  copies  wliich  he  used  were 
essentially  the  same  as  that  seen  by  Jocelyn. 
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lect.  xvi.  As  to  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  that  St.  Eimhin 

or  the  anci  cou^  not  be  ^ie  auth°r  of  the  Tripartite,  on  the  ground  that 
ent  Lives  of  there  are  cited  in  it,  as  the  writers  of  St.  Patrick’s  miracles,  the 
Erinnamcrh°e  names  of  St.  Colum  Cille , St.  Ultan,  St.  Aileran  or  Elcran  the 
UfooFst*  Wise,  St.  Adamnan,  St.  Ciaran  of  Bclach  Ditin,  St.  Cohnan,  and 
Patrick.)  others,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Eimhin  (Evin),  while  St. 

Eimhin  himself  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  he  oilers  a very  obvious 
explanation — that  the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
are  interpolations. 

It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  additions  wore  made,  at 
various  times,  by  the  different  scribes,  or,  as  we  may  call  them, 
editors,  through  whose  hands  the  original  passed ; or  that  the 
assertion  has  reference  to  lives  compiled  by  those  writers  after 
St.  Eimhin,  each  absorbing  in  his  own  edition  all  that  had 
been  written  by  his  predecessor,  (such  indeed  the  Tripartite  in 
its  present  form  appears  to  be) ; or,  possibly,  St.  Eimhin  s Life 
had  not  been  accessible  to  the  compiler. 

As  far  as  mv  judgment  and  my  acquaintance  with  the  idiom 
of  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  language  will  bear  me,  I would  agree  in 
Father  Colgan’s  deductions  from  the  text  of  the  Tripartite;  but 
I cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  compilers  of  the  seventh  century 
are  mentioned  in  the  tract  itself.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
John  O’Connell,  of  Kerry,  who  wrote  a long  poem  on  the 
History  of  Ireland  about  the  year  1G50,  refers  to  “ St.  Eimhin  s 
Life  of  St.  Patrick”,  and  thus  supplies  us  with  an  additional 
authority  in  favour  of  Colgan’s  opimon. 

The  first  of  the  three  parts  gives  an  account  of  St.  Patrick’s 
parentage,  captivity,  education,  arrival  in  Erinn,  and  mission 
to  his  former  master  in  Ulster,  his  return  to  Tara,  and  conflict 
with  king  Eaeghaires  Druids,  etc. ; and  the  part  ends  with 
those  remarkable  words,  as  if  the  author  had  preached  as  well 
as  written  the  tract:  “ The  miracles  will  be  only  related  so  far 

this  day”.  [Sec  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CVII.] 

The  second  part  describes  the  saint’s  journey  into  Connacht, 
and  his  return  by  Ulster,  north  and  east,  after  an  absence  of 
seven  years ; and  it  ends  with  the  same  words  as  the  first : “ The 
miracles  will  be  only  related  so  far  this  day”. 

The  third  part  describes  the  saint’s  mission  and  travels  into 
Leinster  and  Munster,  with  his  return  and  death  at  Armagh. 
[See  observations  on  the  opening  passage  of  this  third  part,  in 
Appendix,  No.  CVIII.] 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Father  Colgan  did  not  live  to 
publish  Ills  Life  of  St  Eimhin,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Tri- 
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partite  Life  of  St.  Patrick ; however,  as  he  has  fortunately  given  lect.  xti. 

us  his  festival,  the  22nd  of  December,  we  are  able  to  identify 

*i  J Oftheancl- 

lum  and  establish  ms  period.  ent  uves  of 

In  the  Festology  of  Aengus  Cnlc  Dd  (or  the  Culdee),  we  Erin^ncrbe 
find  that  writer,  at  the  22nd  of  Dccemlx*r,  beseeching  the  in- 
terccssion  of  St.  Eimhin,  “the  white”  or  “ fair”,  from  the  banks  Patrick.) 
of  the  river  Barrow.  Now,  the  saint  Eimhin  from  the  brink 
of  the  river  Barrow,  was  Eimhin , the  founder  of  the  original 
church  or  monastery  of  Mainister  Eimhin  [now  Anglicized 
MonasterevanJ,  on  the  brink  of  the  Barrow,  in  the  Queens 
County.  This  St.  Eimhin  was  a Munsterman,  and  one  of  the 
four  saintly  sons  o £ Eoghan,  son  of  Murchadh , son  of  Muiredhach, 
son  of  Diarmaidj  son  of  Eoghan , son  of  A ilill  Flami  Beg , son 
of  Fiacha  Muillethan , son  of  Eoghan  M&r , son  of  Oilioll  Oluim , 
king  of  Munster,  who  died  a.d.  234.  Eimhin  was  thus  the 
ninth  in  generation  from  Oilioll  Oluim , which,  by  allowing 
thirty  years  to  a generation,  will  make  270  years.  This,  added 
to  the  year  234,  m which  Ailill  died,  will  bring  us  down  to  the 
year  504,  in  which  year,  then,  this  St.  Eimhin  was  probably 
living ; so  that  he  had,  very  probably,  seen  and  conversed  with 
St.  Patrick,  who  had  died  only  eleven  years  before  this  time, 
or  in  493. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  Tripartite  Life  of  our  saint  was 
compiled  by  St.  Eimhin , it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  that  he 
could  not  have  had  full  personal  cognizance  of  all  the  incidents 
in  the  saints  career  which  are  introduced  into  the  work.  He 
must  have  had  the  assistance  of  persons  who  had  attended 
Patrick  in  his  various  missionary  travels.  And  his  diriding  the 
work  into  three  parts,  each  beginning  with  an  appropriate  in- 
troduction, and  apparently  read  at  fixed  periods, — all  this  would 
seem  to  show  that,  whoever  the  writer  was,  the  life  was  'written 
and  collated  at  intervals  of  a year  or  periods  of*  greater  length. 

There  can,  I think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  lives  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Colum  Cille , Ultan,  Adamnan,  and  others, 
were  primarily  drawn  from  this  compilation,  and  expanded  by 
the  addition  or  incorporation  of  local  information,  wliich  escaped 
the  original  collector  or  compiler. 

In  our  present  limits  we  cannot  go  farther  into  the  considera- 
tion of  this  very  ancient  and  important  branch  of  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  Gaedhlic  literature,  which  we  have  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  is,  without  doubt,  the  Tripartite  life  of  our 
great  apostle,  whose  antiquity  and  authority  we  have  been  just 
discussing.  But  many  others  of  great  interest,  and  also  bearing 
evidences  of  great  antiquity,  remain  for  consideration  at  a fu- 
ture occasion. 
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LECT.  xvr. 


Of  the  con- 
tents of  the 
Leabhar 
M6r  buna 
Uoiqhri, 
called  the 
Leabhar 
Breac. 


We  now  turn  to  another  class  of  religious  compositions  in  the 
Gaedhlic  language ; and  of  these  the  chief  collection  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  volume  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Leabhar  Breac. 

We  have  in  the  course  of  these  lectures  often  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  an  ancient  Gaedhlic  MS.,  generally  called  Leabhar 
Breac,  or  Speckled  Book,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy;  and  as  it  is  in  itself  a composition 
of'  great  interest  and  importance,  and  as  we  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  future  lectures,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
brief  general  notice  of  it  will  be  appropriate  here. 

The  proper  name  of  this  book  is  Leabhar  M6r  Duna  Doighri, 
or  the  great  book  of  Dun  DoighrL 

Dun  Doighre  was  the  name  of  a place  on  the  Galway  side  of 
the  river  Shannon,  some  distance  below  the  present  town  of 
Athlone,  where  the  great  literary  family  of  the  Mac  ./Egans 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  kept  schools  of  law,  poetry,  and 
literature.  This  book  appears  to  have  been  written  by  some 
member  of  that  learned  family  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  not  a transcript  of  any  one  book,  but,  as  will  be 
seen,  a compilation  from  various  ancient  books,  preserved  chiefly 
in  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Connacht,  Munster,  and 
Leinster ; such  as  Mainister  ua  g-Cormaic  (or  Abbey  Gormacan, 
in  the  county  Galway) ; Leacaoin , in  Lower  Ormond ; Cluain 
Sosta  (Clonsost)  in  the  Queen’s  County ; Clonmacnois,  etc. 

The  volume  is  written  in  a most  beautiful  style  of  penman- 
ship, on  fine  large  folio  vellum.  The  contents  are  all,  with  one 
exception,  of  a religious  character,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the 
purest  style  of  Gaedhlic.  Many  of  the  tracts  are  translations 
and  narratives  from  the  Latin.  Among  these  are  found  a Scrip- 
ture narrative  from  the  Creation  to  Solomon;  the  birth,  liie, 
passion,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord;  and  the  lives,  and  man- 
ner of  death  of  several  of  the  apostles ; various  versions  of  the 
finding  of  the  Cross,  etc.  There  are  besides  these  several  pieces 
ancient  sermons  or  homilies  for  certain  days  and  periods  of  the 
year — such  as,  sermons  for  Lent,  Pahn  Sunday,  Easter  Sunday, 
Pentecost,  on  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  others  of 
a similar  kind.  In  these  sermons  the  Scripture  text  is  always 
given  in  Latin,  and  then  freely  and  copiously  expounded  and 
commented  on  in  pure  Gaedhlic;  and  in  the  course  of  these 
expositions  various  commentators  are  often  mentioned  and 
quoted.  Besides  these  sermons,  there  are  many  small  tracts  on 
moral  subjects,  illustrative  of  the  divine  teachings  of  our  Lord. 
St.  SeclinalVs  Hymn,  in  praise  of  his  uncle  St.  Patrick,  is  also 
to  be  found  there ; as  well  as  the  celebrated  Altus  of  St.  Colum 
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CiVU;  a Lorica  by  Gildas  (who  is  believed  to  have  been  a lf.ct.  xvr. 
Saxon  saint) ; etc.,  etc.  _ _ or 

Among  the  original  Irish  tracts  in  the  Leabhar  M6r  Buna  tents  of  ti»e 
Doighri , are  found  Pedigrees  of  the  Irish  Saints,  compiled  it  is  M6r  Dima 
believed  by  Aerujus  Cede  Be,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century, 
as  well  as  his  celebrated  Litany  of  the  Irish  Saints ; ancient 
abstracts  of  the  Lives  of  Saints  Patrick,  Colum  Cille , and  Bing  id 
of  Kildare ; a curious  historical  legend  of  Cathal  Mac  Finghuin 4, 
king  of  Munster  in  the  eighth  century,  of  Mac  ConglinnS , the 
poet,  and  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Finnbarr’s  monastery  at  Cork  ; the 
Martyrology  of  Acngus  Ceili  Be,  written  chiefly  at  Tamhlacht  (or 
Tallacht,  in  the  county  of  Dublin),  before  the  year  798 ; ancient 
copies  and  expositions  of  the  lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ; ancient  rules  of  discipline  of  the  religious  order  ot 
the  Ccdidhe  Be,  vulgarly  called  Culdees ; ancient  Litanies  and 
Liturgies,  monastic  Rules,  Canons,  sacred  Loricas,  and  countless 
other  articles  of  the  same  tendency, — among  them  an  ancient 
rule  and  law  for  the  observance  of  Sunday,  or  the  Lord's  day. 

The  Leabhar  Mdr  Buna  BdighrS  contains  also  a Life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  remarkable  as  being  copied  from  the  ancient 
Book  of  the  celebrated  St.  Berchdn  of  Cluain  Sosta  (or  Clon- 
sost),  who  flourished  so  early  as  in  the  seventh  century. 

But  to  enter  into  more  minute  details  of  the  contents  of  this 
curious  ,and  important  volume,  would  cany  me  beyond  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  nor,  indeed,  I may  add,  is  it  competent  for  a lay- 
man to  deal  with  them  in  any  but  a very  general  manner. 
Compiled,  as  it  was,  from  many  and  most  ancient  sources,  the 
Leabhar  Mdr  Buna  Boighre  is  the  most  important  repertory  of 
our  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  theological  writings  in  existence ; 
but  it  is  not  by  any  means  our  only  resource  for  varied  and 
valuable  information  on  these  subjects. 

Besides  the  Martyrology  of  Aengus,  contained  in  this  volume, 
we  have  the  Martyrologies  of  Marianus  Gorman ; the  Martyr- 
ology of  Tamhlacht  (or  Tallacht) ; the  Martyrology  of  Cathal 
MacGuire,  now  at  St.  Isidore’s  in  Rome ; and  the  Martyrology 
of  Donnegall,  compiled  by  the  Four  Masters. 

Some  of  my  young  friends,  for  wdiosc  special  instruction  in  or  the  study 
these  matters  I am  honoured  with  a chair  in  this  University,  may  entth*  surtyr- 
hcre  ask,  what  is  the  use  or  benefit  of  examining  and  studying 
these  ancient  tracts,  which  we  call  Martyrologies  ? This  is  a *ia*tic*i 
question  which  may  be  answered  in  a few  words.  Passing  %Siii»«the 
over  altogether  for  a moment  the  value  of  such  studies  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  we  shall  take  them  at  their  mere  anti- 
quarian or  their  purely  historical  value. 
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And  we  may  positively  affirm,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to 
know,  to  understand,  or  to  write,  cither  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Erinn,  without  a deep  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  those  yet  unpublished  and  unexplored  documents.  This 
is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  several  writers  and  historic  inves- 
tigators of  our  day.  So  that  I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
that  until  these  national  remains  are  thoroughly  examined  by 
competent  and  well-qualified  persons,  we  shall  have  no  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country  worthy  of  the  name.  But 
even  as  a matter  of  individual  pride  and  gratification,  indeed  as 
a matter  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  could  there  be  anything  more 
agreeable  to  a cultivated  mind  than  to  know  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  those  countless  monuments  of  the  fervid  piety  and  devo- 
tion of  our  primitive  Christian  forefathers,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ruined  church  and  tower,  the  sculptured  cross,  the  holy 
well,  and  the  commemorative  name  of  almost  every  townland 
and  parish  in  the  whole  island?  Few  out  of  the  many  thou- 
sands who  see  those  places  and  hear  their  names  know  any- 
thing whatever  of  their  origin  and  history;  and  yet  there  is 
not  one  of  them  whose  origin  and  history  are  not  well  pre- 
served, and  accessible  to  those  who  will  but  qualify  themselves 
to  become  acquainted  with  them,  by  a proper  study  of  the  rich 
and  venerable  old  language  in  which  they  are  recorded. 

Besides  these  martyrologies,  and  the  many  tracts  on  ecclesi- 
astical subjects  preserved  in  the  Leabhar  M&r  Duna  Doiglire , 
you  can  scarcely  open  an  ancient  Gaedhlic  manuscript  without 
meeting  one  or  more  pieces  in  prose  or  verse,  illustrative  of  the 
great  principles,  particular  doctrines,  and  moral  application  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  brought  hither  from  Rome,  and 
preached  and  established  in  Erinn  by  St.  Patrick,  in  perfect 
connection  with,  and  submission  to,  the  never-failing  Chair  of 
St.  Peter. 

Mine  is  indeed  but  a poor  attempt  at  placing  before  you  a 
view  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  mis  important  class  of  our 
ancient  writings ; but  it  ought  to  be  sufficient,  in  consideration 
of  the  natural  duty  that  every  man  owes  to  himself,  to  his 
country,  and  to  his  race,  to  induce  a more  general  and  profound 
acquaintance  with  these  long-neglected  sources  of  our  History. 


LECTURE  XVII. 


[Delivered  July  10,  1856.  j 

Ecclksiastical  MSS.  (continued).  Of  the  early  Ecclesiastical  Writings  in  the 
Gaedhlic  language.  Of  the  Books  of  Pedigrees  of  the  early  Saints  of  Ennn. 
Of  the  Martyrologies  and  Festologies.  The  Saltair  na  Ram.  The  Mar- 
tyrology  of  Mariauus  O'Gorman.  The  Martyrology  of  Tdmhlacht.  The 
Felire , or  Festology,  of  Aengus  Cede  De.  Of  the  Cauon  of  Fothadh. 

The  still  existing  materials  for  our  ecclesiastical  history  are  not, 
and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be,  as  ample  as  those  of  the  civil 
history  of  the  country ; because  the  causes  which  led  to  the  ne- 
glect, destruction,  or  dispersion  of  both,  affected  the  former  more 
severely.  From  the  year  1170  to  the  year  1530,  this  country 
was  engaged  in  an  incessant  war  for  its  civil  independence 
against  a powerful  and  perfidious  foreign  foe.  From  the  year 
1530  again  to  the  year  1690,  she  maintained  a war  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  against  a fierce  tyranny,  characterized 
by  robbery  as  foul  and  religious  persecution  as  unrelenting  as 
any  with  which  the  page  of  Christian  history  is  stained.  And 
from  1690  to  1793  (to  come  down  no  farther  towards  our 
own  times),  she  was  doomed  to  be  the  victim  of  a system  of 
plunder  still  more  completely  organized  and  more  degrading 
to  the  people, — a system  under  which  the  robbeiy  of  mere 
property  was  even  less  galling  than  the  brutal  “domiciliary 
visits”  and  the  various  other  personal  insults  and  wrongs  in- 
flicted under  the  protection  of  local  legal  tribunals  where 
savage  injustice  invariably  reigned,  and  the  oppression  of  a 
legion  of  spies  and  informers  from  whom  nothing  could  be 
concealed  and  in  whose  hands  the  slightest  evidence  of  a sus- 
picious character  became  the  means  ot  destruction  to  the  per- 
secuted Catholic. 

In  such  a country  the  hand  of  the  local  tyrant,  the  village 
Nero  and  his  spies,  of  course  fell  heaviest  of  all  on  the  ministers 
of  God,  the  natural  preservers  as  well  as  recorders  of  the  history 
of  the  Church.  And  from  about  the  year  1530,  in  the  reign  of 
the  English  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  the  year  1793,  the 

Sriests  of  Ireland  were  ever  subject  to  persecution,  suppression, 
ispersion,  and  expatriation,  according  to  the  English  law ; their 
churches,  monasteries,  convents,  and  private  habitations,  were 
pillaged  and  wrested  from  them ; and  a Vandal  warfare  was  kept 
up  against  all  that  was  venerable  and  sacred  of  the  remains  of 
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i.f.ct.  xtit.  ancient  literature  and  art  which  they  possessed.  When,  there- 
CauMsofthe  f°re»  we  ma^c  search  for  the  once  extensive  momunents  of 
loss  and  d!s-  learning  which  the  ecclesiastical  libraries  contained  of  old,  we 
Friah°Eccie-  must  remember  that  this  shocking  system  continued  for  near 
]iiBtorfcftfnd  three  hmidred  years;  and  that  during  all  that  long  period  the 
thclaaui'reo  C^erc7 — the  natural  repositories  of  all  the  documents  which  be- 
centuries.  longed  to  the  history  of  the  Church — were  kept  in  a continual 
state  of  insecurity  and  transition,  often  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  continent  for  education,  often  forced  to  quit  their  homes 
and  churches  at  a moments  notice,  and  fly  for  their  lives,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  thorny  depths  of  the  nearest  forest  or  the 
damp  shelter  of  some  dreary  cavern,  until  such  time,  if  ever  it 
should  come,  as  they  could  steal  away  to  the  hospitable  shores 
of  some  Christian  land  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Such  were 
the  times  and  such  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion and  dispersion  of  the  great  mass  of  our  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture and  history ; for  we  may  be  assured,  and  it  is  indeed  matter 
of  proof,  that  whatever  else  the  Irish  priest  carried  with  him  in 
his  flight  for  his  life,  he  rarely  forgot,  when  at  all  possible,  to 
take  with  him  his  Gaedhlic  books,  along  with  the  various 
articles  which  appertained  to  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  functions. 

Thus  it  was  that  so  large  a collection  of  these  expatriated 
books  passed  into  Belgium,  the  chief  part  of  which  found  their 
way  into  the  Franciscan  College  at  Louvain.  And  there  must 
have  been  other  collections  in  Belgium  besides  this ; for  I am 
acquainted  with  a manuscript  book  of  historical  and  religious 
poems  (of  which  few  are  found  anywhere  else),  containing  more 
than  10,000  quatrains,  which  was  either  compiled  or  transcribed 
at  Ostend  in  the  year  1631,  now  in  possession  of  the  O’Conor 
Don ; and  another  manuscript  book  of  poems,  less  select,  and 
not  so  large,  was  compiled  or  transcribed  in  Lisle  and  Antwerp, 
by  the  expatriated  friar,  Fergal  O’Gara,  in  the  year  1656,  which 
is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (No.  22.  5.). 
Of  the  originals  of  these  two  books  no  trace  has  been  yet  dis- 
covered, nor  indeed,  I believe,  has  any  extensive  search  been 
yet  made  for  them  among  the  Belgian  libraries. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  losses  which  our  ecclesiastical  books 
must  have  suffered  under  the  detestable  war  so  long  waged 
against  their  conservators,  still  a comparatively  large  and  im- 
portant quantity  of  them  remains  extant,  at  this  day,  in  the 
original  Gaedhlic,  though  scattered  over  Europe,  and  now 
deposited  in  so  many  various  and  remote  localities.  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  I could  not  properly  omit  to  devote  a portion 
of  this  course  of  Lectures  to  the  separate  consideration  of  these 
ancient  writings,  in  reference  to  the  materials  which  they  con- 
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tain  for  the  elucidation  of  the  history  not  only  of  the  Church  lect.  xvn. 
in  Ireland,  but  also  of  the  nation  itself.  Anairsia 

The  most  important  ancient  Ecclesiastical  Writings  in  the  of  what 
Gaedhlic  known  to  me  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  ten  tiic  most  i in- 
distinct heads,  not  all  of  them,  however,  of  equal  importance  to  themed  hue 
the  special  subject  of  our  present  studies.  ScmsTU’ 

There  are,  first — Canons  and  Ecclesiastial  Rules,  drawn  up 
for  the  government  and  direction  of  bishops  and  priests,  as  well 
as  of  some  ancient  regular  orders. 

Second — Monastic  Rules  of  Discipline,  interesting  also  as 
containing  a full  and  clear  development  of  the  religious  doc- 
trines bebeved  and  taught  in  these  holy  institutions. 

Third — A remarkable  tract,  containing  the  ancient  ritual  for 
the  consecration  of  a church  or  oratory. 

Fourth — An  ancient  tract  explaining  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Mass.  (This  tract  contains  a clear  and  beautiful  statement  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.) 

Fifth — Fonns  of  Prayers,  and  Invocations  to  God  and  the 
Saints ; among  which  is  a beautiful  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

Sixth — Ancient  Homilies  and  Sermons,  with  commentaries 
upon  and  concordances  of  the  Evangelists.  (Some  of  these  ser- 
mons are  preserved  in  pure  Gaedhlic,  and  others  of  them  are 
composed  of  Gaedhlic  and  Latin,  for  the  better  preservation 
and  discussion  of  the  Scriptural  texts  and  quotations.) 

Seventh — Poems,  doctrinal  and  moral,  ascribed,  on  good 
authority,  to  the  saints  and  doctors  of  the  Gaedhil ; and 
with  these  may  be  classed  some  ancient  hymns,  in  Latin  and 
Gaedhlic,  of  undoubtedly  remote  antiquity. 

Eighth — Ancient  Lives  of  a great  number  of  our  Saints 
(such  as  those  of  which  I spoke  in  the  last  Lecture),  full  of 
valuable  and  otherwise  inaccessible  information — genealogical, 
historical,  and  topographical. 

Ninth — Ancient  Tracts  respecting  the  genealogies  and  pedi- 
grees of  the  Saints  of  Erinn. 

Tenth — Marty rologies  or  Festologies,  in  prose  and  verse; 
containing  lists  of  the  saints  of  Erinn,  and  sometimes  of  those 
of  the  continent,  arranged  under  their  respective  festival  days ; 
and  with  these,  various  genealogical,  historical,  and  topogra- 
phical illustrations. 

The  first  seven  of  these  divisions  are  of  purely  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  interest.  The  last  three  are  more  directly  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  country ; and  it  is  to  these,  there- 
fore, that  I have,  in  the  first  place,  to  direct  your  attention. 

In  the  preparation  of  a course  of  popular  lectures  like  these, 
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where  the  subject  spreads  over  several  centuries  or  ages,  tbe 
lecturer  finds  some  difficulty  in  arranging  his  treatment  of  the 
different  portions  in  detail,  so  as  that  their  discussion  may  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  time  prescribed  to  him ; and  he  is  there- 
fore obliged  often  to  depart  from  the  strict  order  of  chronology, 
and  to  group  his  subjects  rather  according  to  their  importance, 
and  the  convenience  with  which  this  may  be  treated  in  a given 
time.  This  consideration  has,  I may  say,  compelled  me  to 
depart  from  the  strict  order  of  chronology  in  approaching  the 
subject  of  the  present  lecture. 

To  the  ancient  tracts  on  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  Erinn, 
and  their  value  as  genuine  materials  for  the  purposes  of  Irish 
history,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  I have  already  on  various 
occasions  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures  (but  particularly  in  the 
last),  drawn  your  particular  attention.  As  to  tliis  copious  de- 

Sartraent  of  our  literature,  then,  I shall  only  say  here  that  every 
ays  reading  and  every  day’s  experience  convince  me  more 
and  more  of  the  importance  of  recovering  and  bringing  together, 
from  all  sources,  every  fragment  of  those  most  precious  relics  of 
a literature,  a history,  and  a piety  too  long  neglected,  and  often 
but  too  lightly  and  carelessly  talked  of  among  us.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  many  things  in  these  ancient  and  simple  biographies 
calculated  to  excite  the  smile  of  the  philosopher  of  the  present 
day.  But  is  there  nothing  at  first  sight  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  absurd  or  ludicrous,  to  be  found  in  the  records,  every 
year  reverentially  published,  of  the  lives  and  labours  in  places 
unknown  to  us  of  contemporary  missionaries  of  our  Church, — 
nay  even  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Protestant  missionary 
societies  of  matter-of-fact  England, — in  this  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ? Let  no  one,  then,  be  afraid  or  ashamed 
of  anything  that  may  be  found  in  these  ancient  and  highly  inter- 
esting tracts ; and  believe  me  when  I assure  you  that,  when  pro- 
perly studied,  they  will  prove  valuable  subjects  for  the  exercise 
of  true  historical  criticism  and  honourable  and  candid  investiga- 
tion; and  they  will  be  found  far  more  available  for  the  purposes 
of  true  history  than  people  generally  seem  inclined  to  believe. 

From  the  lives  of  the  saints  we  pass  to  their  Pedigrees  and 
Genealogies;  and  though  tliis  may  appear  a subject  of  little 
importance  to  us,  who  live  at  so  remote  a period  (from  a thou- 
sand or  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  deaths  of  these  holy 
people),  yet  it  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
time;  and  it  will  be  interesting,  too,  to  observe  that,  in  ancient 
Erinn,  the  first,  the  most  ardent,  and  the  most  enduring  con- 
verts to  the  true  faith,  were  also  the  most  learned,  the  most 
intellectual,  and  the  most  noble  in  the  land. 
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And,  in  order  that  the  perpetual  memory  of  those  distin-  lect.xvh. 

fuished  individuals,  male  and  female,  who  were  first  prepared  , 

y the  grace  oi  God  to  receive  and  retain  the  true  laith  in  gTees  and 
Erinn,  should  never  be  forgotten,  the  holy  men  who  succeeded  o'the  sSnt* 
them  (and  who  cherished  their  memories  as  the  original  reposi-  of  Erinu‘ 
tories  and  preachers  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  foundations 
of  the  never-failing  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn)  took  especial 
care  that  their  names  and  their  lineage  should  be  handed  down 
with  accuracy ; and  this,  not  only  as  a proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  personages,  and  their  connection  with  still-existing  clanns  or 
tribes,  but  also  as  a memorial  of  the  singular  fact,  in  which 
our  Christian  writers  took  a special  pride,  that  in  ancient 
Erinn,  at  least,  the  first  seeds  of  the  Saviour’s  doctrines  were 
received,  cherished,  and  perpetuated,  not,  as  in  other  countries, 
by  the  lowest  and  most  uncultivated,  but  by  the  highest  and 
most  learned. 

The  oldest  tract,  or  collection  of  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints  of  9f  Jt.he 
Ennn,  ot  which  we  have  now  any  recognizable  copy  remaining,  ascribed  to 
is  that  which  is  ascribed  to  A eng  us  CeiU  DJ,  commonly  called 
Aengus  “ the  Culdee”. 

The  genuineness  of  this  composition  is  admitted  by  all  wri- 
ters of  modern  times,  Protestant  and  Catholic;  by  Ussher  and 
Ware,  as  well  as  by  Colgan,  etc.  Of  this  remarkable  tract, 
there  are  several  copies  extant,  but  whether  in  the  same  state 
of  fulness,  or  with  defections  or  additions,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  decide,  in  the  absence  of  any  copy  so  old  as  Aengus’s  own 
time,  which  was  about  the  year  780.  The  still-existing  copies 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  great  Book  of  Genealogies,  compiled  by 
Dubhaltacli  Mac  Firbisigh , as  you  have  already  learned,  in  1650 ; 
in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  compiled  in  1416 ; in  the  Book  of  Balli- 
mote,  compiled  in  1391 ; and  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  compiled 
between  the  years  1120  and  1160. 

Of  all  these,  the  copy  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  while  the 
oldest,  is  also  the  best  and  most  copious ; and  it  is  the  more 
valuable  that  it  almost  invariably  gives  references  to  the  situa- 
tions of  the  churches  of  the  holy  persons  whose  pedigrees  are 
recorded,  together  with  an  account  of  the  groups  or  associates 
who  occupied  those  churches  at  one  time,  and  sometimes  their 
successors  for  a few  generations. 

These  pedigrees,  however,  are  not  interesting  merely  as  vene- 
rable memories  of  the  persons  whose  names  and  lineage  they  pre- 
serve, and  as  conveying  with  them  (in  the  form  of  notes,  etc  ) so 
immense  an  amount  of  ecclesiastical  topography  as  they  do.  Tney 
are  also  most  important  in  another  point  of  view ; that  of  fixing, 
with  sufficient  exactness,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  all  the 
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lkct.xth-  primitive  churches  of  our  country.  It  is  an  invariable  rule 
with  the  sacred  genealogist  to  carry  every  pedigree  up  to  some 
remarkable  personage,  whose  race  and  period  are  well  ascer- 
tained and  lixed  in  the  national  annals  and  secular-  books  of 
genealogy ; and  thus,  by  referring  to  these  pedigrees,  you  may 
easily  find  the  time  at  which  any  of  the  early  saints  of  Erinn 
flourished.  As,  for  instance,  St.  Colum  Cilti  is  recorded  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Feidlimidh , son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Conall, 
son  of  Niall  “of  the  Niue  Hostages”,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who 
was  killed  in  the  year  405.  Now,  by  allowing  the  usual  average 
of  thirty  years  to  each  of  the  four  generations  from  Niall  to 
Colum,  making  120  years,  and  adding  them  to  405,  we  shall 
find  that  Colum  (who  is  known  to  have  died  in  the  year  592) 
must  have  been  bom  about  the  year  520.  He  was  actually 
born,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  in  515. 


of  tbe  Mnr-  W e conic  now  to  the  tenth  and  last  of  the  divisions  in  which 

tyrologics  or  T , . , . . ....  . , 

Festciogies.  1 liave  classed  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  manuscripts — 1 mean 
those  which  are  called  the  Martyrologies  or  Festologies,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  saints  are  classed  under  the  days  of  the  month 
upon  which  their  festivals  were  observed. 

Of  these  martyrologies  I am  acquainted  with  four,  of  different 
dates  and  different  characteristics,  besides  one  which  I know  to 
be  in  Rome,  but  which  I have  never  seen.  Of  the  four  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  there  are  three  in  Dublin  and  one  in  the 
British  Museum ; and  of  these,  three  arc  written  out  on  paper, 
and  one  only  on  vellum ; three  are  in  verse,  and  one  in  prose. 

The  latest  of  the  four,  in  point  of*  composition,  is  the  one  in 
the  British  Museum  [Egerton,  185].  It  is  a thin  volume,  of 
small  quarto  size,  in  verse,  written,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
pages,  in  the  well-known,  bold,  and  accurate  hand  of  the  great 
genealogist,  Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbisigh , about  the  year  1050. 

The  volume  consists  of  sixty-seven  pages,  of  five  quatrains 
or  twenty  lines  each  page.  It  is  entitled  Saltair  tia  Farm , in 
a good  modem  hand,  and  the  title  is  in  accordance  with  the 
second  quatrain,  which  begins  [see  original  in  Appendix  No. 
GIX.]  i 

“ The  Saltair  of  the  verses  shall  be  the  name 
Of  my  poem : it  is  not  an  unwise  title". 

This  title  was  given  by  the  author,  I should  suppose,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  great  Saltair  na  Farm  of  Aengus  Ceile  De;  but 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  two  compositions,  for  the 
work  of  Aengus  consists  of  150  poems  on  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  in  the  finest  style  of  the  Gaedhlic  language 
of  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  whereas  the  present  poem 
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consists  but  of  312  quatrains,  written  in  the  inferior  Gaedblic 
of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  not  later. 

According  to  the  poets  arrangement,  every  quatrain  com- 
mences with  the  name  of  a saint,  but  sometimes  there  are  three, 
or  even  four,  quatrains  devoted  to  the  one  day,  according  to  the 
number  of  festivals  that  happen  to  fall  upon  it.  Every  saint 
has  always  a separate  quatrain  devoted  to  him. 

Although  tins  poem  is  written  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  it 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a Gaedhlic  martyrology.  All  the 
Gaedhlic  saints  that  I could  discover  in  it  are,  St.  Patrick,  St. 
B rigid  of  Kildare,  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir,  and  St.  Ciaran  of 
Clonmacnois.  It  does  not  contain  a quatrain  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  like  our  other  metrical  maityrologies. 

From  page  11  to  54,  the  copy  is  written  in  Mac  Firbis’s 
hand,  and  the  remainder  in  a good  but  modem  hand,  but  incor- 
rect in  orthography.  The  poem  begins  [see  original  in  same 
Appendix]  : 

“ 1 will  make  a poem  for  the  people  of  God”. 

The  next  martyrology  in  the  ascending  order  of  chronology, 
is  that  of  Maelmaire  Ua  G or  main,  commonly  called  Marianus 
Gorman. 

This  tract,  which  is  in  verse,  was  composed  when  Rudliraidhe 
(or  Roderic)  O'Conor  was  monarch  of  Erinn ; Gilla  Mac  Liag 
(commonly  called  Gelasius),  Primate  of  Armagh ; and  Aed/i  (or 
Hugh)  O' Caellaidhe,  Bishop  of  Airghiall  (Oriell), — say  some 
time  between  the  years  1156  and  1173,  when  Mac  Liag  died. 
O'Gorman,  the  author,  was  Abbot  of  Cnoc  na  n-Aspal , or  the 
Hill  of  the  Apostles  [in  the  present  county  of  Louth]  ; and 
according  to  the  preface,  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
write  this  Martyrology  were:  in  the  first  place,  to  seek  Heaven 
for  himself  and  for  every  one  who  should  constantly  sing  it; 
and  secondly,  to  supply  the  names  of  a great  number  of  the 
saints  of  Erinn  and  of  the  world,  which  Aengus  CeiU  D6  left 
out  of  his  Festology,  and  for  whom  the  Church  had  ordained 
festivals  and  Masses;  and  because  that  Aengus  had  assigned 
to  several  of  those  enumerated  by  him  days  of  commemoration 
different  from  those  then  appointed  for  them  by  the  Church. 

This  poem  is  arranged  in  months,  and  consists  of  a stanza,  of 
an  unequal  number  of  lines,  for  every  day  in  the  year  (but 
there  are  two  stanzas  for  the  first  day  of  January);  and  into 
each  of  these  stanzas  are  introduced  the  names  of  the  saints 
whose  festival  days  happen  to  fall  upon  the  day  of  the  month 
to  which  the  stanza  is  assigned.  It  happens  very  frequently, 
too,  that  there  arc  interlined  and  marginal  notes  to  the  text,  re- 
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Of  the  Mar- 
ty rology  of 
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Of  the 
Martyrology 
of  Tamhlacht. 


ferring  to  the  situations  of  the  churches  of  the  saints  whose 
names  appear  in  the  text. 

The  poem  consists  of  2780  lines,  begining  [see  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  CX.l : 

“ Upon  the  high  kalends  of  January, 

The  submission  of  illustrious  Jesus  to  the  law” 

The  third  of  these  Martyrologics  is  that  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  Martyrology  of  Tamhlacht , or  Tallacht  (near 
Dublin).  It  is  a prose  list  or  catalogue  of  the  saints  of  Erinn 
and  their  festival  days,  as  well  as  often  of  the  names  of  their 
immediate  fathers  and  of  their  churches. 

This  tract  has  been  generally  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
Martyrology  of  the  Irish  saints  known ; and  it  is  even  stated 
in  Father  Michael  O'Clery’s  preface  to  Marianus  O’Gorman’s 
poem,  that  the  celebrated  Martyrology  of  Aengus  CeiU  D6 
was  composed  from  the  Martyrology  of  Tamhlacht.  This, 
however,  must  be  a mistake ; for  upon  examining  the  Martyr- 
ology  of  Tamhlacht , I find  the  names  and  dates  of  two  holy 
men  in  it  who  must  have  died  many  years  after  Aengus  him- 
self, and  who  do  not,  of  course,  appear  in  his  poem.  These 
are  Blathmac , the  son  of  Flann,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  died 
for  the  faith,  at  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  in  the  island  of  Hi,  or 
Iona,  on  the  19th  of  July,  in  the  year  823;  and  Feidhlimidh 
Mac  Crimhthainn , king  of  Munster,  who  died  on  the  1 8th  of 
August,  in  the  year  845,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  but  whose  festival  is  placed  in  the  kalendar  at  the 
28th  of  August.  Now,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  Aengus 
wrote  his  poem  in  or  before  the  year  798 ; and,  as  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  no  saint  is  found  in  it  who  died  after 
that  year.  He  himself  must  have  died  about  the  year  815 ; so 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  could  have  written  his  poem 
from  this  tract,  which  comes  down,  at  least,  to  the  year  845. 

Until  lately,  the  Martyrologics  of  Tamhlacht  and  Marianus 
O’Gorman  were  unknown  in  Ireland,  except  by  name.  How- 
ever, in  the  year  1847,  the  [late]  Rev.  Professor  Matthew  Kelly, 
of  Maynootn,  procured  a copy  of  the  latter  tract  from  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels  [since  published  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kelly,  just  before  his  death] ; and  m 1849  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  to  whom  our  native  literature  is  so  deeply  indebted, 
procured  from  the  Belgian  government  the  loan  of  the  book 
which  contained  this,  as  well  as  O’Gorman’s  and  Aengus’s 
Martyrologics,  (all  in  Father  Michael  O'Clery’s  handwriting), 
of  which  1 made  accurate  copies  for  his  private  library. 

The  Martyrology  of  Tamhlacht  is  defective  in  a few  places, 
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but  it  will  be  easy  to  supply  these  defects  from  the  other  mar- 
tyrologies. 

The  last,  the  most  important,  and  the  oldest,  I am  certain,  is 
the  Martyrology  of  Aengm  Ceile  DL 

Of  this  tract,  there  are  six  copies  known  to  exist,  four  of 
which  are  on  vellum — namely,  one  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, Dublin ; two  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ; and 
one,  if  not  two,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore  in  Rome ; which, 
with  Dr.  Todd’s  and  the  Brussels  copies  on  paper,  make  up 
six,  if  not  seven. 

The  copy  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  preserved  in  the 
celebrated  Leabhar  Mtrr  Duna  DoighrS  (commonly  called  the 
Leabliar  Breac ),  which  was  compiled  about  the  year  1400. 

There  is  a short  history  of  the  author,  and  the  tract  prefixed 
to  this  copy,  which  commences,  as  such  ancient  Gaedhuc  docu- 
ments usually  do,  with  giving  the  name  of  the  author,  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  object  of  the  composition.  There  is, 
then,  a short  disquisition  on  this  arrangement,  in  which  the 
usages  of  the  philosophers  and  the  order  of  the  creation  are  re- 
ferred to  as  precedents. 

The  author’s  name  and  pedigree  are  then  given  thus : — Aen- 
gus,  the  son  of  Oengoba , son  of  Oblen , son  of  Fidru , son  of  Dicir- 
muit , son  of  Ainmiri,  son  of  Cellar,  son  of  Oengus,  son  of  FTats- 
luagk , son  of  Caelbad  [of  the  Rudrician  or  Ultonian  race,  who 
was  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  was  slain  a.d.  357],  son  of  Crunn- 
badrai , son  of  Eochaidh  Cobai ; [and  see  Appendix,  No.  CXI.] 

The  time  at  which  Aengus  composed  his  Festology  was  in 
the  reign  of  Aedh  Oirdnidlit , who  was  monarch  of  Ennn  from 
the  year  793  to  the  year  817. 

This  monarch,  in  the  year  799,  raised  a large  army,  with 
which  he  marched  against  the  people  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster, and  proceeded  as  far  as  Dun  Cuar , on  the  confines  of  that 
province  and  Meath,  where  he  encamped.  The  monarch,  on 
this  occasion,  compelled  the  attendance  of  Conmach , the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Patrick  and  Primate  of  Armagh,  with  all  his 
clergy,  to  attend  this  expedition.  When  the  army  rested,  how- 
ever, the  clergy  complained  to  the  king  of  the  hardship  and 
inconsistency  of  their  being  called  upon  to  attend  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  king  listened  to  their  complaint,  and  offered  to  lay 
it  before  his  own  poet,  tutor,  and  adviser,  the  learned  Fothadh , 
and  abide  by  his  decision,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The 
poet’s  views  were  favourable  to  the  clergy,  and  he  gave  his 
decision  in  a short  poem  of  three  quatrains,  which  are  pre- 
served in  this  preface,  and  of  which  the  following  may  be 
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lect. xvii.  taken  as  a literal  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 

The  Canon  of  CXII.]  l - 


Fothatl i na 
Caniiini. 


(or  Kest- 
ology)  of 
A tngut 
C4il4  1)6. 


The  Church  of  the  Living  God, 

Touch  her  not,  nor  waste, 

Let  her  rights  be  reserved, 

As  best  ever  they  were. 

Every  true  monk  who  is 

Possessed  of  a pious  conscience, 

To  the  Church  to  which  it  is  due, 

Let  him  act  as  any  servant. 

Every  faithful  subject  from  that  out, 

Who  is  not  bound  by  vows  of  obedience, 

Has  liberty  to  join  in  the  battles 
Of  A edh  the  Great,  son  of  Niall. 

And  by  this  decision  the  clergy  were  exempted  for  ever 
after  from  attending  military  expeditions.  This  decision  ob- 
tained the  name  of  a Canon ; and  its  author  has  ever  since  been 
known  in  Irish  history  by  the  name  of  Fothadh  na  Canoine,  or 
Fothadh  “ of  the  Canon”. 
ottbeFiiiri  At  the  time  of  this  expedition  Aengus  appears  to  have  been 
residing  at  his  church,  at  a place  called  Divert  Bcthech , which 
lay  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  n-Eoir , (or  Nore),  a few  miles 
above  the  present  town  of  Monastcrevin,  in  the  Queen’s  County, 
and  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  monarch  Aedh  had  pitched 
his  camp.  The  jpoet  Fothadh,  it  appears,  availed  himself  of 
Aengus’s  contiguity  to  show  him  the  poem  in  which  his  deci- 
sion was  expressed,  and  received  his  approval  of  it  before  pre- 
senting it  to  the  king.  The  two  clerical  poets  entered  into 
bonds  of  amity  and  union  on  this  occasion ; and  Aengus  having 
then  just  finished  his  Festology,  showed  it  for  the  first  time  to 
Fothadh , who  solemnly  approved  of  it,  and  recommended  it  to 
the  perusal  and  pious  recital  of  the  faithful. 

Aengus  had  received  his  clerical  education  at  the  celebrated 
church  of  Cluain  Eidhneach  (in  the  present  Queen’s  County), 
after  which  he  travelled  into  Munster,  and  founded  the  church 
o t'  FHsert  Aengusa  (at  a place  situated  near  Ballingarry,  in  the 
present  county  of  Limerick),  a church,  the  primitive  belfry  or 
round-tower  of  which  remains  even  to  this  day. 

On  his  return  from  Munster  he  went  to  the  then  celebrated 
church  of  Tamhlaclxt  (Tallacht,  in  the  county  of  Dublin),  over 
which  St.  Maelruain  then  presided.  Maelruain  had  founded 
this  church  (wliich  he  dedicated  to  Michael  the  Archangel)  in  the 
year  769,  on  a site  and  endowment  which  had  been  oifered  “to 
God,  to  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  to  Maelruain ”,  by  Donn- 
cliadh , (or  Donnoch),  the  pious  and  illustrious  king  of  Leinster. 
Here  Aengus,  lor  greater  humility,  presented  himself  to  Maelruain 
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as  a servant-man  seeking  for  service,  and Maelruain employed  him  lkct.xvii. 
to  take  charge  of  his  mill  and  kiln  (the  ruins  of  which  mill  and 
kiln,  m their  primitive  dimensions,  1 may  here  mention  that  1 («r  Fcst- 
have  myself  seen ; for  it  is  only  within  the  last  live  or  six  years  a?»Ius 
that  these  venerable  remains  have  yielded  to  “the  improving  c*MDi- 
hand  of  modern  progress”).  Here  Aengus  remained  many  yearn 
faithfully  and  silently  discharging  the  duties  of  liis  humble  em- 
ployment, until  at  last  his  learning  and  chamcter  were  discovered 
by  an  accident,  and  he  was  (of  course)  obliged  to  abandon  the 
lowly  condition  of  life  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

Aengus  had  commenced  his  poem  at  Cuil  Bennchair  in  Ui 
Failghe  (or  Offaly),  continued  it  at  Cluain  Eidknech , and 
finished  it  during  his  servitude  at  Tamhlacht. 

The  cause  and  object  of  writing  this  Fcstology  are  stated 
thus: — One  time  that  Aengus  went  to  the  church  of  Cuil  Benn- 
chair, he  saw,  he  says,  a grave  there,  and  angels  from  Heaven 
constantly  descending  and  ascending  to  and  from  it.  Aengus 
asked  the  priest  of  the  church  who  the  person  was  that  was 
buried  in  this  grave : the  priest  answered  that  it  was  a poor  old 
man  who  formerly  lived  at  the  place.  What  good  did  he  do? 
said  Aengus.  I saw  no  particular  good  by  him,  said  the  priest, 
but  that  his  customary  practice  was  to  recount  and  invoke  the 
saints  of  the  world,  as  far  as  he  could  remember  them,  at  his 
going  to  bed  and  getting  up,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  old  devotees.  Ah ! my  God,  said  Aengus,  he  who  would 
make  a poetical  composition  in  praise  of  the  saints  should  doubt- 
less have  a high  reward,  when  so  much  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  the  efforts  of  this  old  devotee ! And  Aengus  then  com- 
menced his  poem  on  the  spot.  He  subsequently  continued  it 
gradually,  and  finished  it  as  we  have  already  seen. 

This  composition  consists,  properly,  of  three  parts.  The  first 
is  a poem  of  five  quatrains,  invoking  the  grace  and  sanctifica- 
tion of  Christ  for  the  poet  and  his  undertaking. 

The  second  is  a poem,  by  way  of  preface,  consisting  of  220 
quatrains,  of  which  80  arc  prefixed,  and  140  postfixed  to  the 
main  poem. 

The  third  is  the  Fcstology  itself,  consisting  of  365  quatrains. 

The  Invocation  is  written  in  the  ancient  Conachlann,  or 
what  modern  Gaedhlic  scholars  call  in  English  “chain-verse”; 
that  is,  an  arrangement  of  metre  by  wdiich  the  first  words  of 
every  succeeding  quatrain  arc  identical  with  the  last  words  of 
the  preceding  one.  The  following  literal  translation  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXIIL] : 

Sanctify,  O Christ ! my  words : — 

O Lord  of  the  seven  heavens ! 
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Of  the  Ftiiri 
(or  Fo«t- 
ology)  of 
Atngiu 
CiiUDL 


Grant  me  the  gift  of  wisdom, 

O Sovereign  ot  the  bright  sun ! 

O bright  sun,  who  dost  illuminate 
The  heavens  with  all  thy  holiness ! 

O King  who  governest  the  angels ! 

O Lord  of  all  the  people ! 

0 Lord  of  the  people ! 

0 King  all-nghteous  and  good ! 

May  I receive  the  full  benefit 
Of  praising  Thy  royal  hosts. 

Thy  royal  hosts  I praise, 

Because  Thou  art  my  Sovereign ; 

1 have  disposed  my  mind, 

To  be  constantly  beseeching  Thee. 

1 beseech  a favour  from  Thee, 

That  I be  purified  from  my  sins 
Through  the  peaceful  bright-shining  flock, 

The  royal  host  whom  I celebrate. 

The  late  General  Vallancey  and  Theophilus  O’Flannagan 
having  met  this  poem,  which  is  rather  conspicuous,  in  the 
Leabhar  M6r  Buna  DoiglirS  (or  Leabhar  Breac),  and  finding 
that  the  name  of  Christ,  in  the  first  line,  is  contractedly  written 
with  CR  and  an  horizontal  dash  over  them,  thought  that  they 
had  discovered  in  it  an  address  to  the  sun,  and  a most  im- 
portant remnant  of  the  worship  of  that  luminary  in  ancient 
Erinn ! The  letters  CR  were  the  contraction  for  Creas , which, 
the  learned  general  discovered,  from  the  books  of  the  Brah- 
mins of  India,  and  the  Sanscrit,  to  be  a name  for  the  sun  com- 
mon to  India  and  Ireland ! 

These  views  of  the  learned  gentlemen,  as  well  as  a highly 
poetical  translation  of  the  poor  monk’s  poem,  were  embodied  in 
a small  printed  pamphlet,  and  addressed,  “ To  the  President  and 
Members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  a proof  of  the  ancient 
History  of  Ireland”,  by  General  Vallancey. 

I regret  that  space  does  not  allow  me  to  embody  this  short 
pamphlet  with  the  present  lecture,  as,  perhaps,  no  better  ex- 
ample could  be  found  to  show  the  manner  in  which,  among  the 
last  generation,  the  character  of  an  Irish  historian  and  scholar 
could  be  acquired  by  the  pedantic  use  of  the  most  fanciful  col- 
lation of  our  language  and  manners  with  the  Sanscrit  and 
other  Eastern  languages  or  dialects.  And  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  there  are  still  among  us  writers  who  pass  for  historians  and 
antiquarians,  but  who  stand  much  in  need  of  the  lesson  contained 
in  this  ridiculous  example  of  General  Vallancey ’s  astuteness. 

But  to  return.  The  Invocation  to  our  Saviour  is  followed, 
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in  Aengus's  Festology,  by  the  first  part  of  the  metrical  preface,  lect.xvii. 
consisting,  as  has  been  already  stated,  of  80  stanzas.  These  0f  th0  Filiri 
verses  are  in  the  same  measure,  and  of  the  same  character,  as 
the  Invocation,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  a continuation.  And,  Aenpu 
in  fact,  the  entire  work  may  be  treated  as  one  continuous  poem, c DL 
divided  into  three  parts  or  cantos ; for  the  last  words  of  the  In- 
vocation are  the  first  words  of  the  first  preface,  and  the  last 
words  of  this  preface  are  the  first  words  of  the  main  poem,  and 
the  last  words  of  the  main  poem  are  the  first  words  of  the  post 
or  second  preface. 

The  first,  in  beautiful  and  forcible  language,  gives  a glowing 
account  of  the  tortures  and  sufferings  of  the  early  Christian 
Martyrs ; how  the  names  of  the  persecutors  are  forgotten,  while 
the  names  of  their  victims  are  remembered  with  honour,  venera- 
tion, and  affection ; how  Pilate’s  wife  is  forgotten,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  is  remembered  and  honoured  from  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  the  Earth  to  its  centre.  Even  in  our  own  country  the 
enduring  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  made  manifest ; 
for  Tara  (says  the  poet)  had  become  abandoned  and  desert  under 
the  vain-glory  of  its  kings,  while  Armagh  remains  the  populous 
seat  of  dignity,  piety,  and  learning;  Cruachain , the  royal  resi-  * 
dence  of  the  kings  of  Connacht,  is  deserted,  while  Clonmacnois 
resounds  with  the  dashing  of  chariots  and  the  tramp  of  multi- 
tudes, to  honour  the  shrine  of  St.  Ciaran;  the  royal  palace  of 
Aillinn,  in  Leinster,  has  passed  away,  while  the  church  of  St. 

Brigid  at  Kildare  remains  in  dazzling  splendour ; Emania,  the 
royal  palace  of  Ulster,  has  disappeared,  while  the  holy  Com- 

f kin's  church  at  Gleann-da-locha , remains  in  full  glory;  the 
lonarch  Laegkaire  s pride  and  pomp  were  extinguished,  while 
St.  Patrick’s  name  continued  to  shine  with  growing  lustre.  And 
thus  does  the  noble  poet  go  on  to  contrast  the  fleeting  and  for- 
gotten names  and  glories  of  the  men  and  great  establishments  of 
the  great  pagan  and  secular  world,  with  the  stability,  freshness, 
and  splendour  of  the  Christian  churches,  and  the  ever-green 
names  of  the  illustrious,  though  often  humble  founders. 

The  Felird,  or  Festological  Poem,  itself  comes  next.  It  con- 
sists, as  already  stated,  of  365  quatrains,  or  a stanza  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  Circumcision  of  our  Lord  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  festivals;  and  with  it  the  poem  begins,  as 
follows  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXIv.] : 

At  the  liead  of  the  congregated  saints, 

Let  the  King  take  the  front  place : 

Unto  the  noble  dispensation  did  submit 
Christ — on  the  kalends  of  January. 

The  whole  of  this  the  chief  poem,  as  well,  indeed,  as  the 
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lect-  xvii.  first  preface,  is  thickly  interlined  with  an  ancient  glos9  and 
ot  the  Fair*  commentaiy>  on  some  difficult  or  obsolete  words  or  passages, 
(or  rest-  and  sometimes  with  notes  on  the  situations  of  the  churches  of 
t^L°{  the  saints  of  Erinn,  up  to  the  author’s  time,  with  occasional 

dtUDi.  passages  from  their  Lives  and  Miracles.  These  notes  are 

carried  all  over  the  margin,  and  require  long  and  accurate  study 
to  connect  them  with  their  proper  places  in  the  text. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  and  by,  that  this  Festology  is  not  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  saints  of  Erinn. 

Our  great  apostle,  St.  Patrick,  is  commemorated  at  the  17th 
of  March,  in  the  following  stanza  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXV.]: 

The  blaze  of  a splendid  sun, 

The  apostle  of  stainless  Erinn, 

Patrick — with  his  countless  thousands, 

May  he  shelter  our  wretchedness. 

And  at  the  13th  of  April,  Bishop  Tassach,  one  of  Patrick’s 
most  favourite  companions,  and  his  chief  manufacturer  and 
ornamenter  of  croziers,  crosses,  shrines,  and  bells,  and  who  at- 
tended him  at  liis  death,  is  thus  commemorated  [see  original 
in  Appendix,  No.  CXVIJ : 

The  kingly  Bishop  Tassach , 

Who  administered  on  his  arrival, 

The  Body  of  Clirist — the  truly  powerful  King — 

And  the  Communion  to  Patrick. 

In  the  third  division  of  his  work,  Aengus  recapitulates  the 
preceding  canto  or  Fcstilogium;  he  explains  its  arrangement, 
and  directs  the  faithful  how  to  read  and  use  it ; and  he  says 
that  though  great  the  number,  he  has  only  been  able  to  enume- 
rate the  princes  of  the  saints  in  it;  he  recommends  it  to  the 
pious  study  of  the  faithful,  and  points  out  the  spiritual  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  reading  or  reciting  it;  he  says  that  he  has  tra- 
velled far  and  near  to  collect  the  names  and  the  history  of  the 
subjects  of  his  laudation  and  invocation;  that  for  the  foreign 
saints  he  has  consulted  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  Eusebius; 
and  that  from  “ the  countless  hosts  of  the  illuminated  books  of 
Erinn”  he  has  collected  the  festivals  of  the  Irish  saints.  He 
then  says  that,  having  already  mentioned  and  invoked  the 
saints  at  their  respective  festival  days,  he  will  now  invoke  them 
in  classes  or  bands,  under  certain  heads  or  leaders ; and  this  he 
does  in  the  following  order:  the  elders  or  ancients,  under 
Noah;  the  prophets  under  Isaiah;  the  patriarchs  under  Abra- 
ham; the  apostles  and  disciples  under  Peter;  the  wise  or 
learned  men  under  Paul;  the  martyrs  under  Stephen;  the 
spiritual  directors  under  old  Paul;  the  virgins  of  the  world 
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under  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ; the  holy  bishops  of  Rome  lect.  xvn. 
under  Peter;  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  under  Jacob  or  James;  ~ 

the  bishops  of  Antioch  also  under  Peter;  the  bisliops  of  Alex-  (or  Fe.sto- 
andria  under  Mark;  a division  of  them  under  Honor ati;  a 
division  of  learned  men  under  the  gifted  Benedict ; all  the  Ciiu  Di- 
innocents  who  suffered  at  Bethlehem,  under  Georgius;  the 
priests  under  Aaron ; the  monks  under  Anthony ; a division  of 
the  saints  of  the  world  under  Martin  ; the  noble  saints  of  Erinn 
under  St.  Patrick;  the  saints  of  Scotland  under  St.  Colum 
Cil-le ; and  the  last  great  division  of  the  saintly  virgins  of 
Erinn,  under  the  holy  St.  Bright  of  Kildare. 

The  sacred  bard  continues  then,  in  an  eloquent  strain,  to  be- 
seech the  mercy  of  the  Saviour  for  himself  and  all  mankind, 
through  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  the  saints  whom  he  has 
named  and  enumerated,  through  the  merits  of  their  dismembered 
bodies;  their  bodies  pierced  with  lances;  their  wounds;  their 
groans;  their  relics;  their  blanched  countenances ; their  bitter 
tears;  through  all  the  sacrifices  offered  of  the  Saviour’s  own 
Body  and  Blood,  as  it  is  in  Heaven,  upon  the  holy  altars; 
through  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  Saviour's  own  side; 
through  His  humanity;  and  through  His  divinity  in  unity 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Heavenly  Father. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  invocation,  the  poet  says  the 
brethren  of  his  order  deemed  all  his  prayers  and  petitions  too 
little; — whereupon  he  says  that  he  will  change  his  course,  so 
that  no  one  may  have  cause  to  complain.  He  then  commences 
another  eloquent  appeal  to  our  Lord,  for  himself  and  all  men, 
beseeching  mercy  according  to  the  merciful  worldly  interposi- 
tion of  the  divine  mercy  in  the  times  past; — such  as  the 
saving  of  Enoch  and  Elias  from  the  dangers  of  the  world ; the 
saving  of  Noah  from  the  deluge ; the  saving  of  Abraham  from 
the  plagues  and  from  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans ; the  saving  of 
Lot  from  the  burning  city ; Jonas  from  the  whale ; of  Isaac  from 
the  hands  of  his  father.  He  beseeches  Jesus,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  His  Mother,  to  save  him  as  Jacob  was  saved  from  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  as  John  [Paul]  was  saved  from  the  venom 
of  the  viper.  He  returns  again  to  the  examples  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, beginning  with  the  saving  of  David  from  the  sword  of 
Goliath;  of  Susanna  from  her  dangers;  of  Nineveh  from  des- 
truction; of  the  Israelites  from  Mount  Gilba  [Gilboa]  ; of 
Daniel  from  the  lions’  den;  of  Moses  from  the  hands  of  Faro 
[Pharaoh]  ; of  the  three  youths  from  the  fiery  furnace ; of  To- 
bias from  his  blindness ; of  Peter  and  Paul  from  the  dungeon  ; 
of  Job  from  demoniacal  tribulations;  of  David  from  Saul;  of 
Joseph  from  the  hands  of  his  brethren;  of  the  Israelites  from 
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the  Egyptian  bondage ; of  Peter  from  the  waves  of  the  sea ; of 
John  from  the  fiery  caldron;  of  Martin  from  the  priest  of  the 
idol.  He  beseeches  Jesus  again,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Heavenly  household,  to  be  saved  as  He  saved  St.  Patrick  from 
the  poisoned  drink  at  Teamhar  (or  Tam) ; and  St.  Coeinhyhin 
[Kevin]  of  Gleann  dd  locha  from  the  perils  of  the  mountain. 


I have  trespassed  on  your  patience  at  such  unreasonable 
length,  with  the  details  of  this  extraordinary  poem,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  the  gifted  writer  could  not  be 
set  down  as  a mere  ignorant  or  superstitious  monk,  but  that  he 
was  a man  deeply  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  world,  and  more  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  was  contained  in  what  he  so  enthusias- 
tically calls  “ The  Host  of  the  Books  of  Erinn”. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  these  Lectures  to  enter  into 
doctrinal  discussions  on  the  merits  of  our  ancient  sacred 


writings;  but  taking  this  Festology  of  St.  Aengus  as  a purely 
historic  tract,  largely  interwoven  with  the  early  history  of 
Erinn,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  I almost  think  no  other  country 
in  Europe  possesses  a national  document  of  so  important  a 
character. 

When  we  look  at  the  great  number  of  the  early  Catholic 
Christians  of  Erinn,  who  are  introduced  by  name  into  this 
tract,  with  their  festival  davs,  and  with  most  copious  references 
to  the  names  and  exact  situations  of  the  primitive  churches 
founded  by  them, — and  when  we  find  that  if  not  all,  at  least, 
nearly  all  these  churches  may  be,  or  have  been  already  iden- 
tified by  means  of  it, — its  value  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  the  late  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland  that  this  tract  came  first  into  notice;  and  it  is  no 
ordinary  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  to  say,  that  I was  the  first 
person  in  modern  times  that  discovered  the  value  of  its  con- 
tents, when  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Colonel  Larcom 
and  Dr.  Petrie,  I brought  them  to  bear,  with  important  re- 
sults, on  the  topographical  section  of  that  great  national  un- 
dertaking. * » 

Such  was  the  attention  attracted  by  the  Festology  of  Aengus, 
at  that  time,  that  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  employed  me  to  make  a fac- 
simile copy  of  the  Leabhar  J for  Dana  IhighrS,  or  Beabliar 
Breac , in  which  it  is  contained,  for  the  College  Libraiy ; and 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  department  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
to  which  I had  been  for  seven  years  attached  (and  my  con- 
nection with  which,  I may  add,  was  suddenly  and,  as  I felt  then 
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and  feel  now,  wrongfully  terminated),  our  spirited  fellow-citizen,  lect.xvh. 
my  friend  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  whom  I have  already  had  ~ 7*~ 
occasion  to  make  honourable  mention  in  connection  with  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  employed  me  to  transcribe  the 
Festology  again,  from  the  original  book,  with  a view'  to  its  pub-  chum. 
lication.  This,  however,  was  not  a fac-similc  copy,  which  it 
would  indeed  be  practically  useless  to  print,  even  if  such  a thing 
were  possible,  because  the  tract  consists,  properlv,  of  three 
parts;  namely,  the  text  of  the  poem,  the  interlined  gloss,  and 
the  interlined  and  marginal  topographical  and  other  notes.  I 
copied  these  three  parts  distinctly,  lengthened  out  all  the  con- 
tractions, and  disposed  them  in  their  relative  positions,  in  such 
an  order  and  arrangement  as  met  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
late  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O’Renahan,  President  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege, the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Petrie,  and  Dr.  John  O’Donovan. 

And,  having  so  transcribed  and  arranged  it,  I made  a literal, 
and  I trust  an  accurate,  translation  of  the  whole. 

In  the  year  1849  I had  occasion  to  spend  some  months  in 
London,  in  the  British  Museum,  having  my  copy  of  the 
Festology  with  me.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  oi  that  year 
Dr.  Todd  went  to  London,  and  we  went  together  to  Oxford, 
where  we  spent  four  days  in  comparing  my  transcript  with  the 
Oxford  copies,  and  adding,  as  far  as  time  would  permit,  such 
various  readings  as  we  believed  desirable  and  useful.  The 
publication  of  the  edition  so  prepared  has  not  yet,  however, 
been  undertaken;  and  the  transcript  and  translation  remain 
with  Mr.  Smith,  waiting  for,  what  I trust  is  not  far  distant,  a 
more  favourable  season  to  present  to  the  literary  world  the 
long-celebrated  Felirb  of  Aengus  Ceitt  De. 
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Ecclesiastical  MSS.  (continued).  The  Canons.  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Mon- 
astic Rules.  Ancient  Treatise  on  the  Mass.  Ancient  Prayers  and  Litanies. 
Of  the  (so  called)  Prophecies.  The  “ Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages”.  The 
‘ Prophecies’  attributed  to  Coun.  The  ‘ Prophecy’  attributed  to  Art. 

In  the  present  Lecture,  I propose  to  conclude  mv  short  account 
of  the  ecclesiastical  MSS.,  by  a very  cursory  sketch  of  those 
of  purely  ecclesiastical  interest;  and  I shall  then  proceed  to 
the  important  subject  of  the  historical  pieces  called  the  Prophe- 
cies. You  will  bear  in  mind  the  classification  already  made 
of  these  ecclesiastical  MSS. 

And  first,  of  the  Canons: 

The  ancient  Canons  preserved  among  the  ecclesiastical 
writings  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  and  with  which  I happen  to 
be  acquainted,  are  few  and  brief,  and  oftener  foimd  recited  in 
monastic  rules  than  standing  by  themselves. 

There  are  some  important  Ecclesiastical  Canons  included  in 
the  general  institutes  of  the  nation,  to  which,  pending  the 
inquiries  of  the  Brclion  Law  Commission,  I do  not  wish  to 
allude  further;  but  I may  mention  the  following  canons  among 
those  preserved  in  the  Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doighri  (sometimes 
called  the  Lecibliar  Breac ),  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy : Canons  concerning  absence  from  Mass  upon  a Sun- 
day ; concerning  confession  and  absolution ; concerning  the  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  the  parish  priest  and  his  flock ; concerning  the 
punishment  of  a bishop  who  confers  holy  orders  on  an  un- 
qualified candidate;  concerning  the  duties  of  the  episcopal 
office ; concerning  the  education  of  persons  for  the  priesthood ; 
concerning  the  dedication  of  children  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  recalling  them  again. 

Besides  these  canons  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of 
Erinn  preserved  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  there  are  a great 
number  preserved  in  the  Latin.  Of  these  latter  I shall  present 
you  with  one  as  a specimen,  from  the  ancient  Book  of  the 
canons  of  Armagh,  and  from  that  part  of  the  same  old  MS. 
which  was  copied  from  the  book  written  by  St.  Patrick's  own 
hand.  I select  it  not  only  as  an  example  of  its  class  among  the 
writings  I speak  of,  but  because  it  is  one  of  especial  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  preserves  to  us  the  most  perfect  evidence  of  the 
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connection  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn  with  the  See  of  lec.  xvm. 
Rome,  from  the  very  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 

J J 1°  Of  the 

country.  canons.— 

This  canon  has  reference  to  matters  of  difficulty  which  might  SertSiTof’ 

arise  in  any  parish  or  diocese  of  the  kingdom  of  Erinn,  and  ofstCr»urk 

which  could  not  be  settled  by  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities ; wait  the 

all  which  cases  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Primate  of  Armagh ; 1Ioly  Scc' 

and  if  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  him,  they  were  then 

to  be  sent  for  final  determination  to  him  who  sat  in  the  apostolic 

chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  It  is  as  follows: 

“ Moreover,  if  any  case  should  arise  of  extreme  difficulty, 

and  beyond  the  knowledge  of  all  the  judges  of*  the  nations  of 

the  Scots,  it  is  to  be  duly  referred  to  the  chair  of  the  archbishop 

of  the  Gaedhil,  that  is  to  say,  of  Patrick,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 

this  bishop  [of  Armagh],  But  if  such  a case  as  aforesaid,  of  a 

matter  at  issue,  cannot  be  easily  disposed  of  [by  him],  with  his 

counsellors  in  that  [investigation],  we  have  decreed  that  it  be 

sent  to  the  apostolic  seat,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  chan-  of  the 

Apostle  Peter,  having  the  authority  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

“ These  are  the  persons  who  decreed  concerning  this  matter, 

viz.: — Auxilius,  Patrick,  Sccundinus,  aud  Bcnignus.  But  after 

the  death  of  St.  Patrick  his  disciples  carefully  wrote  out  his 

books”.  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXVII.] 

This  most  important  Canon  affords  a proof  so  unanswerable 

as  to  dispose  for  ever  of  the  modern  imposition  so  pertinaciously 

practised  upon  a large  section  of  our  countrymen,  as  well  as 

upon  foreigners  speaking  the  English  language;  namely,  that 


means  the  only  piece  of  important  evidence  furnished  by  our 
ancient  books  on  this  great  point  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

The  second  class  of  these  religious  remains  consist  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Monastic  Rules.  Of  these  we  have  ancient  ticai  and 
copies  of  eight  in  Dublin ; of  which  six  are  in  verse,  and  two  rules.  'c 
in  prose;  seven  in  vellum  MSS.,  and  one  on  paper. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  these  ancient  pieces  tficre  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt;  the  language,  the  style,  and  the  matter,  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  times  of  the  authors.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  they  all  recite  and  inculcate  the  precise 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn,  even 
as  it  is  at  this  day. 

It  would,  as  you  must  at  once  sec,  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  these  introductory  Lectures  to  enter  into  details  of 
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compositions  of  this  kind ; and  I shall  therefore  content  myself 
by  placing  before  you  a simple  list  of  them  in  the  chronological 
order  of  their  authors,  and  with  a very  few  observations  on  their 
character  by  way  of  explanation. 

The  first  is  a poem  of  2 76  lines,  by  St.  AilbhS  of  Imliuch 
[Emly,  in  the  present  county  of  Tipperary],  who  died  in  the 
year  541.  It  is  addressed  to  Eugene,  son  of  Saran,  priest  of 
Cluain  Caelain , in  the  same  district ; and  consists  of  lessons  on 
the  duties  of  a priest,  an  abbot,  and  a monk,  and  on  the  rules 
by  which  their  lives  ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  second  in  chronological  order  is,  the  Rule  of  St.  Ciaran ; 
but  whether  of  Ciaran  of  Saighir , or  Ciaran  of  Cluainmacnois , 
who  died  in  the  year  548,  I am  not  at  present  able  to  decide. 
This  is  a poem  of  64  lines,  on  clerical  and  devotional  duties. 

The  third  in  chronological  order  is  the  Rule  of  St.  Comhghall 
of  Beannchuir,  [Bangor,  in  the  present  county  of  Down,]  who 
died  in  the  year  552.  This  is  a poem  of  144  lines,  addressed 
alike  to  abbots,  to  monks,  and  to  devout  Christians  in  general. 

The  fourth  is  the  Rule  of  St.  Colum  CilU,  who  died  in  the 
year  592.  This  is  a short  piece,  of  about  three  pages  quarto,  in 
prose.  It  is  a precept  for  the  regulation  of  the  life  and  time  of 
a religious  brother  who  preferred  solitude  to  living  in  com- 
munity. He  is  recommended  to  reside  in  contiguity  to  a prin- 
cipal church,  in  a secure  house,  with  one  door,  attended  by  one 
servant,  whose  work  should  be  light,  where  only  those  should 
be  admitted  who  conversed  of  God  and  His  Testament,  and  in 
special  solemnities  only.  His  time  was  to  be  spent  in  prayers 
for  those  who  received  his  instructions,  and  for  all  those  who 
had  died  in  the  Faith,  the  same  as  if  they  had  all  been  his  most 
particular  friends.  The  day  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
devoted,  respectively,  to  prayers,  good  works,  and  reading. 
The  works  were  to  be  divided  into  tliree  parts ; the  first  was  to 
be  devoted  to  his  own  benefit,  in  doing  what  was  useful  and 
necessary  for  his  own  habitation ; the  second  part  to  the  benefit 
of  the  brethren ; and  the  third,  to  the  benefit  of  the  neighbours. 
This  last  part  of  his  pious  works  was  to  consist  of  precepts  or 
writing,  or  else  sewing  clothes,  or  any  other  profitable  indus- 
trial work : “ so  that  there  should  be  no  idleness”,  continues 
the  writer:  “ ut  Deus  ait:  non  apparebis  ante  me  vacuus”.  [See 
Appendix,  No.  CXVI1I.] 

The  fifth  in  chronological  order,  is  the  Rule  of  St.  Carthach , 
who  was  familiarly  called  Mocliuda.  He  wras  the  founder  of 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  city  of  Raithin  [near  Tullamore,  in 
the  present  King’s  County]  ; and  of  the  famous  city  of  Lis  M6r 
[Lismore  in  the  present  county  of  Waterford] ; he  died  at  the 
latter  place  on  the  14th  day  oi  May,  in  the  year  636. 
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This  i9  a poem  of  580  lines,  divided  into  sections,  each  lkc.xviii. 
addressed  to  a different  object  or  person.  The  first  division  oc  0f 
consists  of  eight  stanzas,  or  32  lines,  inculcating  the  love  of  Eccie#tas- 
God  and  our  neighbour,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  com-  mystic 
mandments  of  God,  which  arc  set  out  generally  both  in  word  llULES- 
and  in  spirit.  The  second  section  consists  of  nine  stanzas,  or 
30  lines,  on  the  office  and  duties  of  a bishop.  The  third 
section  consists  of  twenty  stanzas,  or  80  lines,  on  the  office  and 
duties  of  the  abbot  of  a church.  The  fourth  section  consists  of 
seven  stanzas,  or  28  lines,  on  the  office  and  duties  of  a priest. 

The  fifth  section  consists  of  twenty-two  stanzas,  or  88  lines, 
minutely  describing  the  office  and  duties  of  a father  confessor, 
as  well  in  his  general  character  of  an  ordinary  priest,  as  in  his 
particular  relation  to  his  penitents.  The  sixth  section  consists 
of  nineteen  stanzas,  or  76  lines,  on  the  life  and  duties  of  a 
monk.  The  seventh  section  consists  of  twelve  stanzas,  or  48 
lines,  on  the  life  and  duties  of  the  Celidhc  D6,  or  Culdees. 

The  eighth  section  consists  of  thirty  stanzas,  or  120  lines,  on  the 
rule  and  order  of  the  refectory,  prayers,  ablutions,  vespers,  and 
the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  year.  The  ninth  and  last  section 
consists  of  nineteen  stanzas,  or  76  lines,  on  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office,  and  the  evil  consequences  that  result  to  king  and 
people,  from  their  neglect  or  unfaithful  discharge. 

The  sixth  rule  in  chronological  order,  is  the  general  Rule  of 
the  Celidhc  l)b,  vulgarly  called  “ Culdees”.  This  is  a prose  tract 
of  nine  small  quarto  pages,  written  or  drawn  up  by  St.  Maelruain , 
of  Tamhlacht,  [now  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,]  who 
died  in  the  year  787.  It  contains  a minute  scries  of  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  lives  of  the  Celidhc  De,  their  prayers,  their 
preachings,  their  conversations,  their  confessions,  their  commu- 
nions, their  ablutions,  their  fastings,  their  abstinences,  their  re- 
laxations, their  sleep,  their  celebrations  of  the  Mass,  and  so  forth. 

The  seventh  in  cnronological  order  is  the  Rule  of  the  Gray 
Monks ; but  a chasm  in  the  book  has  left  us  but  the  first  stanza 
of  this  rule. 

The  eighth  and  last  in  chronological  order,  is  the  Rule  of 
Cortnac  Mac  Cuilennain , king  and  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who 
died  in  the  year  903.  This  is  a poem  of  fourteen  stanzas,  or 
56  lines,  written  in  the  most  pure  and  ancient  style  of  the 
Gaedhlic  languargc,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  many  other  languages, 
the  illustrious  Cormac  was  so  profound  a master.  This  rule  is 
general  in  several  of  its  inculcations ; but  it  appears  to  have  been 
written  particularly  as  an  instruction  and  exhortation  to  a priest, 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  direction  and  preservation  of  himself 
and  his  flock. 
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The  third  of  the  claves  into  which  I have  divided  this  branch 
of  our  ancient  literature  consists  of  a single  piece,  but  one  of 
peculiar  interest.  It  is  an  ancient  Treatise  upon,  or  Explication  of, 
the  symbolical  ceremonies  of  the  Mass,  in  Latin  and  Gacdhlic, 
and  a powerful  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. 

I have  already  observed  that  these  purely  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ings scarcely  come  within  the  province  of  those  materials  of  our 
history,  which  form  the  subject  of  these  Lectures.  Nevertheless, 
I am  tempted,  in  consideration  of  the  very  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion within  whose  walls  we  are  now  assembled,  so  far  to  digress  at 
this  place,  as  to  give  you  the  substance  of  this  very  curious  treatise. 
The  passage  which  I have  translated  for  you  is  short ; but,  even 
were  it  a little  longer,  I think  you  would  excuse  me,  when  you 
find  in  it  a complete  and  undeniable  proof  of  what  it  is  the  fashion 
of  Protestant  writers  to  deny  without  any  reason,  namely,  that 
the  belief  of  our  Gacdhlic  ancestors  respecting  the  Real  Presence, 
and  all  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  was,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church  in  Erinn,  precisely  the  same  belief 
now  held  by  ourselves,  precisely  the  same  belief  inculcated  then, 
as  now,  by  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world. 

The  following  extract  is  literally  translated  from  the  tract  I 
have  referred  to.  [Sec  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXIX.l 

“ And  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  faith  which  every  Chris- 
tian is  bound  to  hold ; and  it  is  upon  this  foundation  that  every 
virtue  which  he  practises,  and  every  good  work  which  he  per- 
forms, is  erected. 

“ For  it  is  through  this  perfection  of  the  faith,  with  tranquil 
charity,  and  with  steadfast  hope,  that  all  the  faithful  are  saved. 
For  it  is  this  faith,  that  is,  the  Catholic  faith,  that  conducts  the 
righteous  to  the  sight,  that  is,  to  see  God  in  the  glory  and  in  the 
dignity  in  which  He  abides.  It  is  this  sight  which  is  offered 
as  a golden  reward  to  the  righteous  after  the  Resurrection. 

“ The  pledge  for  this  sight  which  has  been  left  to  the  Church 
here  for  the  present,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  resides  in,  which 
comforts,  and  which  strengthens  her  with  all  virtues.  It  is  this 
Spirit  which  distributes  His  own  peculiar  gifts  to  every  faithful 
member  in  the  Church,  as  He  pleases  and  as  they  require  to  re- 
ceive it  from  Him.  For,  it  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit  these  noble 
gifts  following,  are  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  among  men ; viz. : 
Baptism  and  Penitence,  and  the  expectation  of  persecutions  and 
afflictions. 

“ One  of  the  noble  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, by  which  all  ignorance  is  enlightened  and  all  worldly 
affliction  comforted ; by  which  all  spiritual  light  is  kindled,  by 
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which  all  debility  is  made  strong.  For  it  is  through  the  Holy  lec.  xvm. 
Scripture  that  heresy  and  schism  are  banished  from  the  Church,  30  0f  ~ 
and  all  contentions  and  divisions  reconciled.  It  is  in  it,  well-  Ancient 
tried  counsel  and  appropriate  instruction  will  be  found,  for  every 
degree  in  the  Church.  It  is  through  it  the  snares  of  demons,  and 
vices  arc  banished  from  every  faithful  member  in  the  Church. 

For  the  Divine  Scripture  is  the  mother  and  the  benign  nurse  of 
all  the  faithful  who  meditate  and  contemplate  it,  and  who  are 
nurtured  by  it,  until  they  are  chosen  children  of  God  by  its  ad- 
vice. For  the  Wisdom,  that  is  the  Church,  bountifully  distri- 
butes to  her  cliildren  the  variety  of  her  sweetest  drink,  and  the 
choicest  of  her  spiritual  food,  by  which  they  are  perpetually  in- 
toxicated and  cheered. 

“Another  division  of  that  pledge,  which  has  been  left  with  the 
Church  to  comfort  her,  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  His  Blood, 
which  are  offered  upon  the  altars  of  the  Christians.  The  Body, 
even,  which  was  born  of  Mary,  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  without 
destruction  of  her  virginity,  without  opening  of  the  womb,  with- 
out presence  of  man ; and  which  was  crucified  by  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews,  out  of  spite  and  envy;  and  which  arose  after  three 
days  from  death,  and  sits  upon  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
in  Heaven,  in  glory  and  in  dignity  before  the  angels  of  Heaven. 

It  is  that  Body,  the  same  as  it  is  in  this  great  glory,  which  the 
righteous  consume  off  God’s  Table,  that  is,  the  holy  altar.  For 
this  Body  is  the  rich  viaticum  of  the  faithful,  who  journey 
through  the  paths  of  pilgrimage  and  penitence  of  this  world  to 
the  Heavenly  fatherland.  This  is  the  seed  of  the  Resurrection 
in  the  Life  Eternal  to  the  righteous.  It  is,  however,  the  origin 
and  cause  of  falling  to  the  impenitent,  who  believe  not,  and  to 
the  sensual,  who  distinguish  it  not,  though  they  believe.  Woe, 
then,  to  the  Christian  who  distinguishes  not  this  Holy  Body  of 
the  Lord,  by  pure  morals,  by  charity,  and  by  mercy.  For  it  is 
in  this  Body  that  will  be  found  the  example  of  the  charity  which 
excels  all  charity,  viz.,  to  sacrifice  Himself,  without  guilt,  in 
satisfaction  for  the  guilt  of  the  whole  race  of  Adam. 

“ This,  then,  is  the  perfection  and  the  fullness  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures”. 

I may  observe  here  that  the  [late  lamented]  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew 
Kelly  (Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  St.  Patrick’s  Col- 
lege, Maynooth),  to  whom  I submitted  this  piece,  believed  it  to 
be  the  Mass  brought  into  Erinn  by  St.  Patrick,  differing  as  it 
does  in  some  places,  as  to  the  order  of  the  ceremonies,  from  any 
other  Mass  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

I may  also  observe  that  the  Gaedhlic  part  of  the  tract,  though 
modified  in  some  respects  from  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  style 
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of  orthography  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  is  still  of  the 
purest  and  most  ancient  Christian  character. 

1 believe  I may  well  be  pardoned  having  gone  so  far  out  of 
my  path  on  the  present  occasion,  as  to  present  to  you  this  pas- 
sage in  full.  I do  so  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  order  to 
lay  before  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  a specimen  of  mat- 
ter which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  this  country,  and  of  which  there  is  a very  large  amount 
preserved  to  us  in  the  ancient  writings  just  referred  to.  I cannot 
doubt  but  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
learned  Catholic  body  to  the  existence  of  the  wealth  of  evidence 
and  illustration  concerning  the  faith  of  our  ancestors,  which  lies 
as  yet  buried  in  these  great  old  Gacdhlic  hooks,  to  cause  effective 
measures  to  be  taken  to  make  these  useful  to  the  religion  of  the 
people  to-day,  by  making  known  what  they  contain  in  full  to 
the  world. 


To  resume.  The  fourth  class  consists  also  of  a single  piece, 
namely,  an  ancient  Formula  of  the  Consecration  of  a new  church 
or  oratory. 

This  piece  is  important,  no  less  for  its  antiquity,  and  with  re- 
ference to  its  doctrinal  character,  than  for  the  historical  evidence 
it  contains  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  primitive  churches  of 
Erinn  were  built,  which  must,  according  to  this  tract,  have  always 
had  the  door  in  the  west  end. 


The  fifth  class  of  these  religious  remains  consists  of  the 
Prayers,  Invocations,  and  Litanies  which  have  come  down  to 
us : these  I shall  set  down  in  chronological  order,  as  far  as  my 
authorities  will  allow  me,  and,  when  authority  fails,  guided  by 
my  own  judgment  and  experience  in  the  investigation  of  these 
ancient  writings. 

The  first  piece  of  this  class  (adopting  the  chronological  order)  is 
the  prayer  of  St.  A irercin  the  wise  (often  called  Aileran,  Eleran , 
and  A irenan) , who  was  a classical  professor  in  the  great  school  of 
Clonard,  and  died  of  the  plague  m the  year G64.  St.  Airerans 
prayer  or  litany  is  addressed,  respectively,  to  God  the  Father, 
to  God  the  Son,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  invoking  them  lor 
mercy  by  various  titles  indicative  of  their  power,  glory,  and  at- 
tributes. The  prayer  consists  of  five  invocations  to  the  Father, 
eighteen  invocations  to  the  Son,  and  five  to  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  commences  in  Latin,  thus:  “O  Deus  Pater,  Omnipotens 

Deus,  excrci  misericordiam  nobis”.  This  is  followed  by  the  same 
invocation  in  the  Gaedhlic;  and  the  petitions,  to  the  end,  are 
continued  in  the  same  language.  The  invocation  of  the  Son 
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begins  thus : “ Have  mercy  on  us,  O Almighty  God ! O Jesus 
Christ ! O Son  of  the  living  God ! O Son,  born  twice ! O only 
bom  of  God  the  Father”.  The  petition  to  the  Holy  Spirit  be- 

S’ns:  “ Have  mercy  on  us,  O Almighty  God  ! O Holy  Spirit ! 

spirit  the  noblest  of  all  spirits  !”  [Sec  original  in  Appendix, 
Iso.  OXX.J 

When  I first  discovered  this  prayer  in  the  Leabhar  Buidhe 
Lecain , (or  Yellow  Cook  of  Lecairi ),  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  many  years  ago,  I had  no  means  of  ascertaining  or 
fixing  its  date;  but  in  my  subsequent  readings  in  the  same 
library,  for  my  collection  of  ancient  glossaries,  1 met  the  word 
Oirchis  set  down  with  explanation  and  illustration,  as  follows: — 
“ Oirchis , id  est,  Mercy ; as  it  is  said  in  the  prayers  of  Airman 
the  Wise: — Have  mercy  on  us,  O God  the  Father  Almighty  !” 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXI.] 

I think  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  the  identity  of  this 
prayer  with  the  distinguished  Aireran  of  Clonard.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  specimen  of  his  devout  works  that  has  come  down  to 
us.  Fleming,  in  his  Collecta  Sacra,  has  published  a fragment 
of  a Latin  tract  of  Aireran,  discovered  in  the  ancient  monastery 
of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  which  is  entitled,  “ The  Mystical 
Interpretation  of  the  Ancestry  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”.  A 
perfect  copy  of  this  curious  tract,  and  one  of  high  antiquity,  has, 
I believe,  been  lately  discovered  on  the  continent. 

There  was  another  Aireran , also  called  “ the  wise”, — who  was 
abbot  of  Tamhlacht  [Tallaght],  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century ; but  he  has  not  been  distinguished  as  an  author,  as  far 
es  we  know. 

The  second  piece  of  this  class  is  the  prayer  or  invocation  of 
Colon  Ua  Duinechda , a classical  Professor  of  Clonmacnois,  who 
diea  in  the  year  789.  This  prayer  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  consists  of  twenty-eight  petitions  or  paragraphs,  each 
paragraph  beseeching  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  Jesus, 
through  the  intercession  of  some  class  of  the  holy  men  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ; who  are  referred  to  in  the  paragraph, 
or  represented  by  the  names  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them.  The  first  part  begins  thus: — “I  beseech 
the  intercession  with  Thee,  O Holy  Jesus ! of  thy  four  evange- 
lists who  wrote  thy  gospel,  namely  Matthew’,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John”.  The  second  part  consists  of  seventeen  petitions  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  apparently  offered  at  Mass-time,  beseeching  Him  to 
accept  the  sacrifice  then  made,  for  all  Christian  churches,  for 
the  sake  of  the  merciful  Father,  from  whom  He  descended 
upon  the  Earth ; for  the  sake  of  His  Divinity  which  the  Father 
had  overshadowed,  in  order  that  it  might  unite  with  His 
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humanity;  for  the  sake  of  the  Immaculate  body  from  which 
He  was  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  The  second  prayer 
begins  thus: — “O  Holy  Jesus;  O Beautiful  Friend;  O Star  of 
the  Morning;  Thou  full,  brilliant  Noon-day  Sun;  Thou  Noble 
Torch  of  Righteousness  and  Truth,  of  Eternal  Life,  and  of 
Eternity.”  [Sec  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXII.] 

The  third  piece  of  this  fifth  class  is  a beautiful  and  ancient 
Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  differing  in  many  ways 
from  her  Litany  in  other  languages,  and  clearly  showing  that, 
although  it  may  be  an  imitation,  it  is  not  a translation.  I 
believe  it  to  be  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.  It  consists  of  fifty-nine  Invocations,  beginning;  tk  O 
Great  Mary!  O Mary  Greatest  of  all  Marys;  O Greatest  of 
women ; O Queen  of  the  Angels”,  etc. ; and  it  concludes  with 
a beautiful  and  eloquent  entreaty  that  she  will  lay  the  un- 
worthy prayers,  sighs,  and  groans  of  the  sinners  before  her 
own  merciful  Son,  backed  by  her  own  all-powerful  advocacy, 
for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXXII I.] 

The  fourth  piece  of  this  class  is  the  Litany  of  Aengus  CeilS 
De , consequently  dating  about  the  year  798.  This  composition, 
quite  independently  of  its  religious  character,  affords  a most  im- 
portant corroborative  piece  of  ecclesiastical  liistory.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Sir  James  Ware  in  his  “ Writers  of  Ireland”,  as  “ a 
book  of  litanies  in  which,  in  a long  series  of  daily  prayers,  are 
invoked  some  companies  of  saints,  who  were  either  school-fel- 
lows under  the  same  master,  or  who  joined  in  society  under  the 
same  leader,  to  propagate  the  faith  among  heathens;  or,  who 
were  buried  in  the  same  monastery,  or  lived  in  communion  in 
the  same  church ; or,  lastly,  who  were  joined  together  by  any 
other  like  titles”.  So  wrote  Sir  James  Ware,  a Protestant  gen- 
tleman of  learning  and  integrity.  And  when  I quote  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  authenticity  of  the  litany,  let  me  be 
permitted  to  add  that  of  another  Protestant  gentleman  of 
at  least  equal  depth  of  learning  and  accuracy  of  discrimina- 
tion; one  still  among  us,  and  who  I hope  may  long  con- 
tinue to  enlighten  us  by  his  knowledge,  to  improve  us  by 
his  exquisite  taste  in  the  illustration  of  our  ancient  history,  in 
literature  and  in  art,  and  to  elevate  us  by  the  bright  example  of 
a blameless  life  of  incorruptible  honour,  a generous  and  manly 
liberality  of  tone,  and  many  active,  unostentatious,  but  exalted 
virtues;  I mean  my  dear  and  honoured  friend  Dr.  George  Petrie. 
Thus  writes  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  unanswerable  Essav  on  the  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland ; a work  with  which  I hope 
all  my  hearers  are  familiar. 
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“ Having  now,  as  I trust,  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Irish  lec.  xym. 
elected  churches  and  cells  of  stone,  without  cement,  at  the  very  ftO0fAnclent 
earliest  period  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Prayers, 
country ; and  if  it  had  been  necessary,  I might  have  adduced  a I"  jTfwn"*. 
vastly  greater  body  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  fact ; I may, 

I think,  fairly  ask:  Is  it  possible  that  they  would  remain  much  ctutb*.; 
longer  ignorant  of  the  use  of  lime  cement  in  their  religious  edi- 
fices,  a knowledge  of  which  must  necessarily  have  been  imparted 
to  them  by  the  crowds  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  Egyptian,  Roman, 

Italian,  French,  British,  and  Saxon,  who  flocked  to  Ireland  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries?  Of  such  im- 
migration there  cannot  possibly  exist  a doubt ; for,  not  to  speak 
of  the  great  number  of  foreigners  who  were  disciples  of  St. 

Patrick,  and  of  whom  the  names  arc  preserved  in  the  most 
ancient  lives  of  that  saint;  nor  of  the  evidences  of  the  same 
nature  so  abundantly  supplied  in  the  lives  of  many  other  saints 
of  the  Primitive  Irish  Church;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
that  most  curious  and  ancient  document,  written  in  the  year  799, 
the  litany  of  St.  Aengus  the  Culdee,  in  which  are  invoked  such 
a vast  number  of  foreign  saints  buried  in  Ireland.  Copies  of 
this  ancient  litany  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a MS.  un- 
doubtedly of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ; and  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  [properly 
the  Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doighre],  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy:  and  the  passages  in  it,  relative  to 
the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  have  been  extracted,  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published  by  Ward,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Rumold,  page 
206 ; and  by  Colgan,  in  his  Acta  Sanctorum,  page  539”  [535J.(,7> 

The  litany  of  Aengus  begins  thus:  “The  three  times  fifty 
Roman  pilgrims,  who  settled  in  Ui  Melt f,  along  with  Notal  and 
Nemshenchaidh  and  Comutan,  invoco  in  auxilium  mourn,  per 
Jesum  Christum,  etc.... The  three  thousand  father  confessors 
who  congregated  in  Munster  to  consider  one  question,  under 
Bishop  lbar, — and  where  to  the  Angel  of  God  was  ascribed  the 
great  feast  which  St.  Brigid  had  prepared  in  her  heart  for  Jesus, — 
invoco  in  auxilium  meum  per  Jesum  Christum.  The  other 
thrice  fiftv  pilgrims  of  the  men  of  Rome  and  Latium  who  went 
into  Scotland,  invoco  in  auxilium  meum  per  Jesum  Christum. 

The  tlirice  fifty  Gaedhils  of  Erinn,  in  holy  orders,  each  of  them 
a man  of  strict  rule,  who  went  in  one  body  into  pilgrimage, 


<47)  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  p.  134. 
One  slight  mistake  Dr.  l’etrie  1ms  fallen  iuto  in  this  passage,  as  to  the  tract  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster.  The  tract  he  alludes  to  there,  is  Aengus’s  Book  of  the 
Pedigrees  of  the  Irish  Saints,  and  not  his  Litany,  winch  is  found  only  in  the 
Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doighre. 
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under  Abban,  the  son  of  Ua  Cormaic,  invoco  in  auxilium  meum 
per  Jcsum  Christum'’,  etc.  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
CXXIV.] 

And  thus  does  Aengus  go  on  to  invoke  groups  of  men  and 
women  who  came  into  Erinn  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
joined  themselves  to  various  religious  persons  and  communities 
throughout  our  land,  to  benefit  by  tlicirpurity  of  moralsand  exalted 
piety ; as  well  as  the  countless  groups  of  men,  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical, who  left  Erinn  on  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  under 
SS.  Ailbhb , Brendan,  etc.;  and  others  who  went  out  to  plant 
and  propagate  their  Christian  knowledge  and  piety,  in  remote 
and  unfrequented  countries,  which  had  not  yet  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  or  in  which  the  seeds 
of  Christianity  formerly  sown  had  either  run  to  extravagant 
wildness  or  totally  failed. 

After  invoking  these  various  groups  at  considerable  length, 
he  turns  to  the  bishops  of  Erinn,  whom  he  invokes  in  groups  of 
seven,  taking  together  those  who  either  lived  contempora- 
neously or  succeeded  each  other  in  the  one  church ; as  the  seven 
bishops  of  Drom-Aurcliaille;  the  seven  bishops  of  Drom  Derce- 
dan;  the  seven  bishops  of  Tulach  na  n-Esptw,  or  Hill  of  the 
Bishops,  etc.  [I  may  mention  to  you  that  tliis  Tulach  na  n-Espuc , 
was  Tulla,  near  Cabinteely,  in  the  county  of  Dublin;  and  that 
it  is  stated  in  the  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  that  these  seven  bishops, 
on  a certain  occasion,  paid  her  a visit  at  Kildare,  a circum- 
stance which  fixes  the  time  at  which  they  lived.] 

The  invocation  extends  to  141  groups  of  seven,  or  in  all  987 
bishops,  ending  with  the  seven  bishops  of  Domlivach  Chairnt 
[probably  the  place  now  called  Doneycamey,  near  Dublin]. 

We  now  come  to  another  and  the  last  section  of  our  Eccle- 
siastical MSS.,  if  we  may  include  under  this  title  the  writings 
called  Prophecies  ascribed  to  the  saints  of  Erinn. 

In  opening  the  subject  of  ancient  Gaedhlic  Prophecies,  it 
might  be  expected  that  I should  take  a comparative  glance  at 
the  prophecies  of  other  countries,  as  this  would  indeed  be  the 
most  learned  and  approved  mode  of  introducing  the  subject; 
but  as  I have  hitherto  in  the  progress  of  these  Lectures  confined 
myself  to  a simple  analysis  of  the  historic  and  literary  remains 
of  our  own  country,  treated  from  the  points  of  view  offered  by 
internal  evidence  only,  I shall  follow  the  same  rule  in  this 
instance,  and  proceed  to  treat  of  our  ancient  prophecies,  as  they 
are  called,  on  their  own  authority  and  on  their  own  internal 
merits  alone. 

In  the  first  place  I have  to  tell  you,  that  although  those 
ascribed  to  the  saints  form  the  chief  part  of  our  collection  of 
prophecies,  there  are  a few  referred  to  times  anterior  to  the  year 
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432,  the  year  in  which  St.  Patrick  commenced  his  Christian 
mission  in  Erinn ; and  their  authorship  is  ascribed  to  persons 
still  involved  in  the  darkness  of  paganism.  As,  then,  it  is  my 
design  to  take  all  the  “ Prophecies”  in  their  presumed  chrono- 
logical order,  I shall  begin  with  those  which  are  referred  to  our 
pre-Christian  period. 

The  oldest  prophecy,  or  rather  prophetic  allusion  to  future 
events  in  Erinn,  that  I cun  remember,  is  found  in  the  ancient 
but  little-known  tract,  which  is  entitled  Agallamh  an  dd 
Shuadh , or  the  Dialogue  of'  the  two  Sages  ^or  Professors).  The 
history  given  of  this  Dialogue  is  shortly  tins. 

Adhna , a distinguished  Connachtman,  was  chief  poet  of  Ulster 
in  the  reign  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  (about  four  hundred  years 
before  St.  Patricks  arrival).  Adhna  had  a son,  Neidht,  who, 
after  having  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  prescribed  lite- 
rary course  of  the  period  by  his  lather,  was  then  sent  by  him  into 
Scotland,  to  add  to  his  stores  of  native  knowledge  all  that  could 
be  acquired  at  the  famous  academy  of  Eochaidh  Echbhedil , in 
that  country.  During  Neidhes  sojourn  in  Scotland,  his  lather, 
Adhna , died,  and  A thaimd,  the  celebrated  poet  and  satirist,  was 
raised  to  lib  place  of  chief  poet  of  Ulster.  An  account  of  these 
important  changes  having,  however,  reached  young  NeidhS  in 
Scotland,  he  immediately  returned  to  Erinn,  and  went  straight 
to  the  palace  of  Emania.  He  entered  the  royal  court  at  once 
under  protection  of  his  wcll-recognized  poets  tonsure,  and 
made  directly  for  the  chief  poet’s  chair,  which  he  found  vacant 
at  the  moment,  with  the  arch-poet’s  Tuighen , or  official  gown, 
lying  on  the  back  of  it.  (This  gown  of  the  arch-poet  is  de- 
scribed as  liaving  been  one  ornamented  with  the  feathers  of 
beautiful  birds.)  Neidht,  finding  the  chair  accidentally  vacant, 
sat  in  it  and  put  on  the  gown.  A thairnt  soon  after  made  his 
appearance,  and  seeing  his  appointed  mantle  and  seat  occupied 
by  a stranger,  he  immediately  addressed  him  in  these  words : 
“ Who  is  the  learned  poet  upon  whom  the  Tuighen  with  its 
splendour  rests?”  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXV.] 

This  led  to  a long,  learned,  and  animated  contest  in  literature, 
poetry,  philosophy,  Druidism,  etc.,  in  which  Neidhd  showed 
himself  fully  qualified  to  retain  the  position  which  he  had  tem- 

Eorarily  assumed ; but,  in  obedience  to  the  beautiful  patriarchal 
iw  of  reverence  for  seniority  which  pervaded  all  conditions  of 
society  in  ancient  Erinn,  having  first  established  his  superior 
qualifications,  he  then  voluntarily  vacated  the  chair,  put  off  the 
splendid  gown,  placed  it  on  the  shoulders  of  A thairne,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  his  father  by  death  and  of  his  later  preceptor  by 
distance,  he  adopted  him  as  his  father  and  preceptor. 
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This  strange  piece  is  couched  in  very  ancient  language,  some- 
what resembling,  indeed  partaking  largely  of  the  character  of, 
the  ancient  text  of  the  Brehon  laws ; but  every  phrase,  almost 
every  word,  throughout  the  whole,  is  explained  in  the  version 
which  is  preserved  to  us,  by  an  ancient  interlined  gloss,  still  in 
ancient,  but  much  more  accessible  language. 

We  have  shown  in  a former  Lecture,  on  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  Book  of  Uachongbhdil,  that  the  obscurity  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  this  dialogue  was  earned  on,  in  the  presence  of 
Kin*?  Conor  and  the  nobles  of  Ulster,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  taking  from  the  Poets  the  exclusive  right  which,  down  to 
that  time,  they  had  enjoyed,  of  interpreting  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  country,  and  of  opening  their  study  to  all  such  men 
of  all  grades  as  should  inebne  to  make  the  law  their  profession. 
This  dialogue  is  also  quoted  at  the  word  Teathra  (“the  Sea”), 
and  at  the  word  Tuighen  (“  the  Gown”)  in  Cor  mac's  Glossary ; a 
compilation  of  the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  Yet,  although  the 
mere  literary  part  of  the  tract  may,  perhaps,  bo  referred  to  the  re- 
markable period  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa’s  reign,  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  precise  reference  to  the  precise  discipline  and  doc- 
trines of  the  future  Christian  Church  of  Erinn,  which  it  is  made 
to  contain  prophetically,  could  have  been  really  predicted  by 
persons  not  yet  rescued  from  the  darkness  of  Paganism.  The 
passage  occurs  thus : The  Dialogue  is  carried  on  bv  way  of  ques- 
tion and  answer:  A thaimd puts  the  question, and  Xeidhe answers. 
After  a variety  of  questions  relating  to  literature,  poetry,  Druid- 
ism,  astronomy,  ethics,  etc.,  AthairnS  asks  NeidhS  whether  he 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  future  state  of  Erinn ; Neidhd  answers 
that  he  has,  and  he  then  goes  into  a long  review  of  what  is  to 
happen  in  church  and  state,  to  the  end  of  time.  There  would 
be  mortalities  of  cows  all  over  the  world ; Kings  would  be  few ; 
Professors  of  the  various  arts  would  be  mere  imitators ; Pagan 
enemies  would  waste  Erinn,  so  that  dignity  of  birth  or  extent 
of  wealth  would  serve  nobody.  [This  no  doubt  alludes  to  the 
Danish  invasion  in  the  eighth  century.]  Kings  would  be  wan- 
derers; religion  extinguished;  the  nobles  crushed  down;  the  ig- 
noble raised  up,  and  neither  man  nor  God  would  be  honoured  or 
worshipped ; clerical  orders  and  functions  would  be  cast  off,  and 
hypocrisy  and  delusions  assumed;  musicians  would  be  meta- 
morphosed into  clowns ; the  churches  would  become  subject  to 
the  lords  of  the  lands ; pupils  would  neglect  to  maintain  their 
tutors  in  their  old  age.  There  would  come,  after  this,  Croat 
mortalities;  lightnings,  and  thunder;  unnatural  seasons;  a 
vengeful  slaughter  for  tlirce  days  and  three  nights;  and  this 
would  be  the  fiery  plague  of  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
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tist,  which  would  destroy  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  one-third  of  which  should  fall  upon  the  animals  of  the  sea 
and  the  trees  of  the  forest.  After  those  years  of  sorrow,  the 
foreigners  would  come  in  their  ships  to  Inbher  Domnainn  [now 
the  Bay  of  Malahide,  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Dublin]. 
This  was  to  be  the  Roth  Rdrnhach , or  “Rowing  Wheel”,  (of 
which  more  hereafter);  and  it  would  fly  off  to  the  CoirthS 
Cndmhchoille,  or  Rock  of  Cndmhchoill  (of  which  more  here- 
after), where  it  would  be  broken; — that  is,  where  the  enemies, 
(of  whom,  as  of  a plague,  it  was  the  poetical  designation,)  would 
be  overthrown  and  almost  annihilated,  as  well  as  tneir  “ stammer- 
ing foreign  women,  that  is,  Saxon  women,  who  would  bear 
children  to  their  own  fathers”.  The  destruction  and  desertion  of 
the  great  palaces  and  cities  of  Erinn  was  to  take  place, — namely, 
Emania,  in  Ulster ; Tara,  in  Meath ; Cruaehain , in  Connacht ; 
Cashel,  in  Munster ; and  Aileach , in  Derry ;— after  which  the  sea 
would  come  over  Erinn,  seven  years  before  the  day  of  judgment. 

This  part  of  this  so-called  prophecy  appears  to  me  curious, 
because  it  seems  to  bring  the  author’s  time  down  to  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  Danes  were  accustomed  to  run  over  here 
from  England,  with  their  Saxon  bond  wives  and  bond  women. 
But  I need  not  dwell  longer  upon  it  at  present. 

The  second  personage  belonging  to  the  pre-Christian  period, 
to  whom  I have  found  any  existing  prophecy  ascribed,  is  no 
other  than  the  celebrated  Conn  “ of  the  hundred  battles”,  mon- 
arch of  Erinn,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  157,  or 
2 75  yearn  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick. 

Conns  name  is  connected  with  two  distinct  prophecies, — 
one  delivered  by  himself,  and  entitled  the  BaiU  Chuinn,  or 
Conn’s  Ecstacy ; the  other  delivered  to  him,  and  entitled  the 
BaiU  an  Scdil , or  the  Champion’s  Ecstacy.  The  word  BaiU , 
which  means  madness,  distraction,  or  ecstacy,  is  the  ancient 
Gacdhlic  name  for  a Prophecy. 

Of  these  two  “ Prophecies”  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  Gaedlilic  scholars  and  historians,  for  some  centuries 
back,  more  than  the  quotation  from  the  BaiU  Chuinn  found  in 
the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  as  published  by  Father  John 
Colgan,  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturgas,  in  the  year  1647,  (a  quota- 
tion which  was  reprinted  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  liis  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Tara,  published  in  the  year  1839,  in  the  18th  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy).  Even  at  the 
time  that  Dr.  Petrie  wrote  his  important  Essay  on  Tara,  the 
serious  examination  of  our  ancient  Gaedlilic  manuscripts  was  but 
in  its  infancy ; and  when  this  BaiU  Chuinn  was  discovered  in  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  it  was  not  known  who  Conn,  the 
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author  of  it,  was ; nor  at  what  time  he  flourished ; nor  whether 
it  contained  any  more  than  what  is  there  quoted ; it  was  only 
believed  that  he  must  have  been  some  ancient  Druid.  Neither 
could  the  most  minute  research  among  our  extensive  collection 
of  manuscripts  in  Dublin  throw  any  light  on  his  history.  How- 
ever, on  my  visit  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1841),  I had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  an  ancient  copy  of  the  entire  prophecy, 
of  which  an  extract  only  is  quoted  in  the  Tripartite  Life. 

The  piece  is  a short  one,  filling  but  one  column  of  a small 
folio  page.  It  is  entitled  Bade  Chuinn  Ched-Chatliaigh ; that  is, 
‘ the  Ecstacy  (or  Prophecy)  of  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles’.  The 
manuscript  is  written  on  vellum,  and  was  compiled  or  transcribed 
in  Burren,  in  my  native  county  of  Clare,  by  Donncl  O’Davoren, 
about  the  year  1590.  It  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum, 
classed,  “ Egerton  88”.  The  transcript  appears  to  have  been  made 
fromsomc  ancient  decayed  manuscript,  and  with  some  carelessness, 
many  words  being  carelessly  spelled  or  contracted.  The  style 
of  the  composition  is  affectedly  irregular  and  obscure,  and  can- 
not be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity  to  which  it  is 
referred.  It  will  appear  from  what  follows,  that  the  piece  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  originally  written  forty  nights  before  Conns 
death.  The  “ Prophecy”,  winch  is  written  in  prose,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Tara;  and  Conn  com- 
mences with  his  own  son,  Art,  of  whom  he  disposes  in  the 
following  few  words : 

“ Art  will  succeed  at  the  end  of  forty  nights ; a powerful 
champion,  who  shall  die  at  Mucruimhi” ; . [see  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  CXXVI.]  The  Prophecy  then  runs  rapidly 
down  to  Mac  Con,  the  successor  of  Art;  Cormac  the  son  of' Art, 
and  successor  of  Mac  Con ; Cairbre , the  son  of  Cormac,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Gabhra;  Fiacha  Sraibhtirn!,  the  son  of  CairbrS; 
Muiredhach , the  son  of  Fiacha ; and  passing  over  Fochaidh 
Muighmheadhdin , the  son  of  Muiredhach , it  comes  down  to  his 
son  again,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages ; and  then  to  Laeghaire , 
the  son  of  Niall , who  was  monarch  when  St.  Patrick  arrived. 
Here  the  prophet  foretells  the  coining  of  our  great  apostle,  in 
words  which  stand  as  follows,  with  their  ancient  explanations: 
“ With  Laeghaire  the  violent  will  the  land  be  humbled  by  the 
coming  of  the  Tailcenn , that  is,  Patrick ; houses  across,  that  is 
churches,  bent  stalls,  which  will  pluck  the  flowers  from  high 
places”.  [See  original  in  same  Appendix.]  A somewhat  dif- 
ferent and  better  version  of  this  prediction  is  given  in  the  ancient 
Iripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  where  it  is  quoted,  without  gloss, 
from  the  BaiU  Chuinn ; it  runs  thus:  “A  Tailcenn  shall  come, 
he  will  erect  cities,  churches,  music  houses,  with  gables  and 
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angles ; many  kings  will  take  up  pilgrim  staffs”.  [See  original  lkc.  xnn. 
in  Appendix,  No.  CXXVII.]  The  word  Tailcenn  (or  Tailqenn).  ~ ~ 
which  occurs  here,  and  in  various  places  in  our  ancient  writings,  so-caiied 
means  the  reverend  person, — to  whom  all  men  would  bow  the  anterioMo* 
head  in  reverence.  [See  same  Appendix.]  For  the  precise 
meaning  of  every  word  in  this  ancient  strain  I have  succeeded  (“Prophe- 
in  procuring  from  ancient  manuscripts  the  most  undoubted  au  - cribed  to 
thority ; and  this  is  rather  remarkable,  since  the  version  of  it  §^dredh0 
given  by  Father  John  Colgan  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  BatUe*-> 
Tripartite  Life,  is  inaccurate  and  incongruous. (48) 

Alter  bringing  the  predictions  down  to  king  Laegliairt , and 
the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  royal 
41  prophet”  is  made  to  continue  the  list  of  his  successors  in  the 
sovereignty,  sometimes  by  name,  and  sometimes  by  description, 
down  to  the  tlircc  Nialls,  the  last  of  whom,  Nia  11  Glun-dubh, 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Danes,  near  Dublin,  in  the  year 
917;  and  from  that  down,  by  description,  to  a king  described 
as  the  false  fratricidal  king  in  whose  reign  the  Saxons  were  to 
come.  Now,  this  fratricidal  king  of  Tara  was,  without  doubt, 

Domnall  Breaghach  O' Maeihechlainn , who,  in  the  year  1169, 
murdered  his  cousin  Diarmaid , the  rightful  king  of  Tara,  and 
set  himself  up  in  his  place.  And  this  was  the  precise  year  in 
which  the  Anglo-Normans  (or  Saxons,  as  they  are  called  here), 
first  invaded  Ireland;  so  that,  whatever  degree  of  credit  might 
be  due  to  the  early  part  of  this  strange  prophecy,  the  latter 
part  savours  strongly  of  a foregone  knowledge  of  historic  facts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  vestige  of  the  original  history  of 
this  prophecy  has  come  down  to  us:  what  the  immediate  in- 
citing causes  to  it  were,  and  to  what  extent  it  ran  at  the  time 
that  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  ancient  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick.  That  some  such  account  existed,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe;  and  upon  the  character  of  it  would  very 
much  depend  whether  the  so-called  prophecy,  or  any  part  of  it, 
was  to  be  received  as  authentic  or  not.  These  observations 
will  be  better  understood  from  the  following  fanciful  history  and 
description  of  the  Baile  an  Scdil , the  other  ancient  prophecy 
with  which  the  name  of  king  Conn  is  connected.  The  history 
is  prefixed  to  the  copy  of  this  prophecy  in  the  British  Museum 
MS.  (Harleian,  5280),  and  runs  in  the  following  style: — 

One  morning  Conn  repaired  at  sunrise  to  the  battlements  of  the 
Rl  Raith , or  Royal  Fortress,  of  Tara,  accompanied  by  his  three 

<49)  It  runs  as  follows : “ Adveniet  cum  circulo  tonsus  in  capite,  cyjus  aedes 
ad  instar  aedium  Romanarum : efficiet  quod  cell*  futur*  sint  in  pretio  et 
sestimatione.  Aides  ejus  crunt  august*  et  angulat*  ct  fan  a mueta  pedum 
pastorale  dominabetur”—  Trias  Thaum.,j).  123. 
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Druids,  Mael , Bloc , and  BluicnS, , and  liis  three  poets,  Elhain , 
Corb , and  Cesarn;  for  he  was  accustomed  every  day  to  repair  to 
this  place  with  the  same  company,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  firmament,  that  no  hostile  aerial  beings  should  descend  upon 
Erinn  unknown  to  him.  While  standing  in  the  usual  place 
this  morning,  Conn  happened  to  tread  upon  a stone,  and  imme- 
diately the  stone  shrieked  under  his  feet,  so  as  to  be  heard  all 
over  Tara,  and  throughout  all  Bregia,  or  East  Meath.  Conn 
then  asked  his  Druids  why  the  stone  had  shrieked,  what  it’s 
name  was,  and  what  it  said.  The  Druids  took  fifty-three  days 
to  consider ; and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  returned  the 
following  answer : “ Fal  is  the  name  of  the  stone ; it  came  from 
Inis  Fail , or  the  island  of  Fal;  it  has  shrieked  under  your 
royal  feet,  and  the  number  of  shrieks  which  the  stone  has  given 
forth,  is  the  number  of  kings  of  your  seed  that  will  succeed  you 
till  the  end  of  time ; but”,  continued  the  Druid,  “ I am  not  the 


person  destined  to  name  them  to  you”.  [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  CXXVIII.] 

Conn  stood  some  time  musing  on  this  strange  revelation; 
when,  suddenly,  he  found  himself  and  his  companions  en- 
veloped in  a mist,  so  thick,  that  they  knew  not  where  they 
were,  so  intense  was  the  darkness.  They  had  not  continued 
long  in  this  condition,  until  they  heard  the  tramp  of  a horse- 
man approaching  them ; and  immediately  a spear  was  cast  three 
times  in  succession  towards  them,  coming  nearer  to  them  each 
time.  The  Druid  then  cried  out:  “It  is  a violation  of  the 
sacred  person  of  a king  to  whoever  casts  [on  the  part  of  any 
one  that  casts]  at  Conn  in  Tara”.  The  horseman  then  came 
up,  saluted  Conn,  and  invited  himself  and  his  companions  to 
his  house.  He  led  them  into  a noble  plain,  where  they  saw 
a royal  court,  into  which  they  entered,  and  found  it  occupied 
by  a beautiful  and  richly  dressed  princess,  with  a silver  vat  full 
of  red  ale,  and  a golden  ladle  and  a golden  cup  before  her.  The 
knight,  on  entering  the  palace,  showed  his  guests  to  appro- 
priate seats,  and  sat  himself  in  a princely  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  apartment;  and  then,  addressing  himself  to  Conn,  said: — 

“ I wish  to  inform  you  that  I am  not  a living  knight ; I am 
one  of  Adams  race  who  have  come  back  from  death ; my  name 
is  Lucjli  Mac  Ceithlenn , and  I am  come  to  tell  you  the  length 
of  your  own  reign,  and  the  name  and  reign  of  every  king  who 
shall  succeed  you  in  Tara;  and  the  princess  whom  you  have 
found  here  on  your  entrance,  is  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  for  ever”. 

The  princess  then  presented  to  Conn  the  bare  rib  of  an  ox, 
and  the  bare  rib  of  a boar.  The  ox’s  rib  measured  four-and- 
twentv  f«*et  in  length;  and  when  both  its  ends  were  laid  on  the 
ground,  it  formed  an  arch  eight  feet  in  height.  She  subse- 
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quently  presented  him  with  the  silver  pail  and  the  golden  ladle 
and  cup.  The  princess  then  took  up  the  ladle,  filled  the  cup, 
and  said : “ Who  shall  this  cup  with  the  red  ale  be  given  to  F 
The  knight  answered:  “Give  it  to  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles 
(that  is,  he  shall  gain  a hundred  battles) ; fifty  years  shall  he 
have  reigned,  when  he  will  be  slain  at  Tuath  Amrois ”.  The 
princess  said  again : “ Who  shall  this  cup  with  the  red  ale  be 
given  to?”  “Give  it”,  said  the  knight,  “to  Art,  the  son  of 
Conn : he  shall  have  reigned  thirty  years,  when  he  shall  be 
slain  at  Magh  MucruimhS And  thus  does  the  princess  con- 
tinue to  put  her  questions,  the  knight  always  giving  the  name 
of  the  succeeding  king,  the  length  of  his  reign,  and  the  place 
and  manner  of  his  death,  down  to  Laeyhairt,  the  son  of  Niall, 
where  the  knight  answers : “ Give  it  to  Laeghaire  of  the  many 
Conflicts,  who  shall  devastate  the  Life  [Liffey,  that  is,  Leinster], 
and  many  other  territories.  Five  years  shall  he  have  reigned, 
when  a stranger  company  shall  come,  among  whom  shall  be  the 
Tailcenn , that  is,  Patrick,  a man  of  great  dignity,  whom  God 
will  honour,  who  will  light  a great  torch  which  shall  illuminate 
Erinn  even  to  the  sea.  Laeghaire  shall  be  slain  on  the  bank  of 
the  Caine.  Kings  and  many  champions  will  be  brought  to  take 
up  the  pilgrim’s  staff  by  the  preaching  of  the  Tailcenn'. 

The  prophecy  is  then  continued  in  the  same  way  down  to  the 
monarch  Fergus,  the  son  of  Maelduin , who  was  to  be  slain  in 
the  Battle  of  Almhain , on  a Friday,  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  the  year  718.  And  here  our  copy  unfortunately  breaks 
off,  otherwise  we  should  be  pretty  well  able  to  fix  the  probable 
date  of  the  original  composition  of  this  piece. 

That  this  piece,  however,  whatever  was  its  date,  was  a well- 
known  tract,  and  of  authority  for  the  succession  and  reigns  of 
the  monarchs  of  Erinn  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
clear,  as  we  find  it  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Flann,  of  Monas- 
terboice  (who  died  in  1056),  in  the  16th  stanza  of  his  poem  on 
the  succession  of  the  Kings  of  Tara,  when  speaking  of  the 
monarch  Eochaidh  Muidhmhedhdin , who  died  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  365,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  Thus  writes  Flann 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXLX.] : 

Died,  after  being  kinged  by  the  hosts, 

The  smooth  and  stainless  Eochaidh  Muiyhmliedhdin , 

Here  was  verified  (whatever  other  cases  may  be,) 

That  which  was  written  in  the  Bade  an  Scdil. 

This  is  an  important  reference  to  the  Baile  an  Scdil.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  Flann  did  not  believe  in  its  inspiration,  and 
that  he  had  not  found  its  historic  details  as  accurate,  in  all  in- 
stances, as  those  which  related  to  Eochaidh  Muighmliedhdin. 
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A fine  copy  of  Flann’s  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  compiled  about  eighty  years  after  his  death.  It  be- 
gins [see  same  Appendix]  : 

“ The  Kings  of  Tara  who  were  animated  by  fire”. 

I think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any  observ  ation  on  the  Baitt 
an  Scail  itself’,  after  having  placed  before  you  a fair  version — 
indeed  a literal  translation  nearly — of  the  purely  fabulous  account 
of  its  origin,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  must  certainly 
be  as  old  as  the  prophecy  itself.  And  notwithstanding  that  the 
Baile  Chuinn  is  quoted  in  the  most  ancient  copies  known  to  us 
of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  still  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
to  it  any  higher  degree  of  antiquity  or  authenticity  than  to  the 
other.  Indeed,  both  seem  to  have  been  manufactured  by  the 
same  hand,  one  being  a mere  echo  of  the  other,  but  with  some 
additional  details,  as  far  as  our  imperfect  copy  of  it  comes  down. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  believe  that  either  Conn  himself,  or  his 
doubtf  ul  informant  the  Seal  (both  pagans),  could  have  received 
any  divine  revelation,  or  could,  even  with  druidical  aid,  have 
given  us  the  precise  name,  length  of  reign,  number  and  names  of 
battles,  as  well  as  the  place  and  manner  of  death,  of  every  king 
of  Conns  race,  who  would  occupy  Tara,  from  the  year  of  our 
Lord  157,  down  to  the  Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of 
Ireland,  in  the  year  11G9!  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
this  prophecy  come  to  be  introduced  into  our  most  ancient 
copies  of  the  Tripartite  Life?  To  this  question,  I can  only  state 
my  opinion  in  answer;  an  opinion  founded,  however,  on  the 
thoughtful  reading  and  study  for  many  years  of  the  character 
and  possible  authenticity  of  such  old  compositions  ol  a so-called 
“ prophetic’’  character  as  have  come  under  my  notice.  Allow  me, 
then,  to  say,  that  we  have  no  really  ancient  copy  of  the  Tripartite, 
that  is,  any  copy  older  than,  or  even  as  old  as,  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  (if  we  had  copies  to  refer  to  in  succession  from  the  sixth 
century  to  the  twelfth,  when  the  prophecy  would,  if  perfect,  we 
presume,  have  ended,)  I have  for  my  part  little  doubt  that 
could  we  with  certainty  discover  the  first  copy  in  which  the 
Baile  Chuinn  occurs,  we  should  find  it  not  older  than  the  year 
11G9 ; that  is,  presuming  that  the  present  is  the  original  version 
of  the  prophecy. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  Macutcnius,  who 
collected  or  wrote  a short  tract  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  before 
the  year  700,  introduces  an  ancient  pagan  prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  our  apostle,  of  which  he  gives  the  Latin,  but  that  he 
makes  no  mention,  nevertheless,  of  the  Baile  Chuinn.  Probus 
also,  who  wrote  a Life  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  tenth  century,  it  is 
believed,  quotes  the  same  pagan  prediction,  and  gives  a Latin 
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translation  of  it,  but  has  no  reference  to  the  BaiU  Chuinn ; and 
Jocelyn,  who  wrote  his  Life  of  St.  Patrick  about  the  year  1185, 
gives  the  same  pagan  prophecy,  but  not  a word  about  the  other. 

I shall  now  pass  from  the  BaiU  Chuinn , for  the  present,  to 
take  it  up  again  when  I come  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
pagan  prophecy  just  referred  to. 

The  practice  of  ascribing  predictions  of  the  coming  of  St. 
Patrick  to  persons  who  lived  some  centuries  before  that  event, 
was  not  confined  to  the  case  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles, 
or  his  gifted  friend  from  the  land  of  spirits,  the  Seal.  We  find, 
in  the  ancient  historic  tract  on  the  Battle  of  Magh  MucruimlU 
(which  was  fought  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  195),  a “ prophetic” 
poem,  ascribed  to  the  monarch  Art,  the  son  of  Conn,  who  was 
slain  in  that  battle.  This  poem  is  preserved  in  the  ancient  vel- 
lum MS.  called  the  Leabhar  na  h-uidhr6 , compiled  before  the 
year  1100,  a book  which  has  been  so  often  spoken  of  in  the 
course  of  these  lectures.  There  is  a short  prose  introduction 
headed,  “ The  Prophecy  and  Christian  Belief  of  Art  the  Lonely”, 
which  states  that  the  prophecy  was  the  result  of  a vision  which 
Art  saw  while  enjoying  a sleep  on  the  top  of  his  Dumha  Selga , 
or  hunting-mound,  a short  time  before  the  battle,  while  hunting 
at  Treoit  (the  place  now  called  Trevit,  situated  about  three 
miles  east  of  Tara,  in  the  county  of  Meath). 

In  this  vision  Art  is  said  to  have  seen  the  coming  of  St. 
Patrick ; the  great  changes  which  his  mission  would  bring  about 
in  the  condition  of  Erinn;  the  subsequent  importance,  as  a 
religious  establishment,  of  Treoit,  the  place  in  which  he  then 
happened  to  be,  and  where,  by  his  own  direction,  his  body  -was 
earned  from  the  battle-field  and  buried,  in  anticipation  of  the 
future  sanctity  of  the  place. 

The  poem,  which  consists  of  156  lines,  was  addressed  to  Den 
Mor,  Art’s  attendant,  and  begins  [see  Appendix,  No.  CXXX.]  : 
“ Pleasant  for  Denna,  the  vehement”, 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  poems  that  I am  acquainted  with, 
and  many  of  the  words  are  explained  by  an  ancient  interlined 
gloss ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  no  reference  to  those  who 
were  to  succeed  Art  in  the  monarchy,  nor  to  the  Danish  or 
Saxon  invasions.  I think  it  was  written  immediately  at,  or 
about  the  time  of  founding  the  church  of  Treoit , and  before 
either  of  the  invasions  had  occurred,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  prophet  was  too  honest  to  see  farther  forward  into  futurity. 

In  my  next  Lecture  I shall  proceed  with  some  account 
of  the  remainder  of  these  so-called  Prophecies,  after  which  I 
propose  to  take  up  those  ascribed  to  St.  Colurn  CilU  and  his 
successors. 
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The  (so-called)  Prophecies  (continued).  The  Prophecies  attributed  to  Finn 
Mac  Cumhaill.  Of  the  Magical  Arts  of  Finn.  Of  the  Pagan  Prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  St.  Patrick,  quoted  by  Macutenius.  The  Prophecies  attributed 
to  St.  Caillin.  The  Prophecies  attributed  to  Beg  Mac  De.  The  Prophecies 
attributed  to  St.  Colum  CiUe.  Of  the  spurious  and  modern  Prophecies 
attributed  to  this  Saint. 

In  out  last  Lecture  we  considered  shortly  the  remarkable  “ Dia- 
logue of  the  Two  Sages”,  the  two  “ Prophecies”  referred  to  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  that  ascribed  to  his  son  Art,  called 
the  Lonely.  Before  we  pass  to  the  Prophecies  (as  they  are 
called)  attributed  to  the  early  Christian  Saints  of  Erinn,  we 
have  still  to  notice  one  or  two  other  compositions  which  pass 
under  the  same  name,  though  belonging  to  an  earlier  era. 

The  next  of  our  pagan  “ prophets”  in  chronological  order  is 
no  less  a personage  than  the  celebrated  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill , who 
was  slain  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  283,  or  149  years  before  St. 
Patrick’s  coming.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a great  omission 
on  the  part  of  our  ancient  chroniclers  of  the  wonderful,  if  they 
had  failed  to  endow  Finn  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  along  with 
all  his  other  surprising  accomplishments. 

I have  in  a former  Lecture  given  a short  account  of  the  poems 
in  general  which  we  find  ascribed  to  Finn  in  our  old  manu- 
scripts, and  among  them  one  foretelling  the  mission  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  founding  of  a Christian  church  by  St.  Moling  at 
Ro8  Broc  [now  St.  Mullins,  in  the  county  of  Carlow],  and  the 
future  renown  of  that  place.  There  are,  however,  besides  this, 
two  other  “ Prophecies”  known  to  me  as  ascribed  to  Finn,  one 
of  them  of  an  ancient  date,  and  the  other  not  so  old ; and  there  is 
a third  prophecy  of  Finn’s,  preserved  among  some  poems  and 
prophecies  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU , in  a vellum  manuscript 
m the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ; but  I had  not,  when  there, 
time  to  examine  it. 

Of  the  two  prophecies  which  I am  about  to  describe,  one  is 
preserved  in  a vellum  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College  (Class  H.  3,  17).  It  is  very 
short,  and  is  written  in  irregularly  measured  prose,  in  ancient 
language,  and  with  an  interlined  gloss.  It  is  headed : “ Finn, 
the  grandson  of  BaiscnS  cecinit,  foretelling  of  Patrick,  when  he 
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slipped  off  the  flag  on  which  he  afterwards  came  to  Erinn”. 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXI.] 

The  “ Prophecy”,  which  consists  of  about  thirty  lines,  begins 
with  the  following  [see  same  Appendix]  : — 

“ It  is  not  in  the  path  of  crime  my  foot  has  come. 

It  is  not  a decline  of  strength  that  has  come  upon  me, 

But  it  is  the  warrior’s  stone  this  stone  rejects: 

He  is  a distinguished  man  for  whom  the  stone  rejects  me, 
[a  man]  With  dignities  from  the  Holy  Spirit”  ( i.e .,  the 
dignity  of  a bishop). 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  legend  alluded  to  in  this 
very  curious  piece,  in  the  absence  of  any  more  of  its  history ; 
and  the  more  so,  that,  as  I am  certain,  the  short  heading  is  de- 
fective by  two  words;  for  I should  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  legend,  and  inferring  the  history  of  the  pro- 
phecy, supposing  it  had  run,  for  example,  thus:  “Finn,  the 
grandson  of  Baiscne  cecinit,  foretelling  of  Patrick,  when  he 
[Finn]  slipped  off  the  flagstone  upon  which  [the  leper]  came 
afterwards  to  Erinn”. 

The  legend  of  the  leper  and  the  flagstone  is  this : When  St. 
Patrick  was  leaving  the  coast  of  Britain  to  come  over  to  Erinn 
on  his  mission,  just  as  the  ship  had  cast  off  from  the  shore,  a 
poor  leprous  man  came  on  the  beach,  and  begged  earnestly  to 
be  taken  on  board.  Patrick  was  willing  to  put  back  and  take 
him  up;  but  the  crew  refused,  and  the  ship  moved  on.  The 
poor  leper  still  continued  his  entreaties;  whereupon,  Patrick 
took  his  altar-stone  (which,  in  the  old  writings,  is  called  the 
Stone  Altar),  and  casting  it  on  the  wrater  within  reach  of*  the 
leper,  desired  him  to  sit  on  it  and  be  quiet.  This  the  leper 
did,  and  immediately  the  stone  moved,  following  the  ship 
throughout  its  course,  until  they  reached  the  harbour  of  Wick- 
low, where  the  leper  was  one  of  the  first  to  land ; after  which 
the  Saint  again  took  possession  of  his  “ Stone  Altar”.  This 
6tone  is  spoken  of  as  an  altar  in  the  text  of  this  prophecy,  and 
with  the  promise,  that  as  long  as  it  lives  in  Erinn  Patrick’s 
children  in  Christ  will  live  in  his  doctrines.  It  is  not  im- 
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probable  that  there  was  an  ancient  legend,  which  is  not  now 
known,  of  the  history  of  this  stone  before  Patrick  consecrated 
it  to  his  holy  purposes.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  prophecies, 
Patrick  is  called  the  Taikenn.  [See  App.,  No.  CXX  V II.] 
Assuming  the  foregoing,  then,  to  be  the  true  reading  of  the 
legend  implied  in  the  heading,  there  remains  still  the  other 
legend  to  be  accounted  for;  that,  namely,  of  Finn’s  slipping  off* 
the  flagstone ; a legend,  of  which  I have  never  met  with  any 
trace  in  my  reading,  though  it  has  been  rather  extensive  in  this 
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. particular  direction.  If,  however,  I were  allowed  to  infer  the 
legend  from  the  few  facts  mentioned  in  the  opening  lines  of  the 
prophecy,  I should  say  that  it  might  perhaps  have  once  run  in 
tliis  strain : — 

That  Finn  was  hunting  somewhere  about  Sliabli  Mis  (in  the 
county  of  Antrim),  where  St.  Patrick,  during  his  early  captivity 
in  Erinn,  was  employed  to  herd  the  swine  of  his  master  Milchu ; 
that  Finn  in  his  progress  happened  to  tread  upon  a stone,  from 
which  he  slipped  in  some  remarkable  manner;  that,  on  looking 
at  the  stone,  lie  discovered  that  it  was  one  which  offered  a good 
material  for  a weapon, — probably  for  one  of  those  curiously- 
fashioned  weapons  of  which  we  have  so  many  specimens  of  all 
sizes  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  which  now 
pass  by  the  unmeaning  name  of  celts  (a  kind  of  weapon,  which 
in  ancient  Gaedhlic  was  called  Lia  MilidJi , or  Warrior's  Stone), 
and  one  or  more  of  which  every  champion  carried  in  his  girdle 
to  be  cast  as  occasion  might  require;  that  Finn,  in  some  unac- 
countable way,  failed  to  appropriate  the  stone ; that  he  then  had 
recourse  to  his  Druidic  powers  of  divination  to  discover  the 
cause  of  his  failure ; that  he  found  the  stone  to  be  predestined 
for  a higher  and  holier  office  than  that  of  an  offensive  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  a professional  warrior,  and  that  on  that  account, 
it  intuitively  shrunk  from  his  hand ; and  finally  that,  long  after- 
wards, when  Patrick  was  employed  as  a swine-herd  on  this 
mountain,  this  stone  having  attracted  his  notice,  he  took  it  up 
without  difficulty,  and  earned  it  about  him  in  his  escape  from 
bondage,  and  ever  after,  until  he  was  ordained  a priest ; and 
that  then  he  formed  it  into  the  stone  altar,  which  he  carried 
with  him  on  his  journey  from  Rome,  and  upon  which  the  leper, 
as  w’e  have  already  seen,  accompanied  him  over  the  sea  from 
Britain  into  Erinn. 

That  some  such  legend  as  tliis  had  been  (and  probably  is 
still)  in  existence,  on  which  this  prophecy  was  founded,  any  one 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  character  of  our  old  ro- 
mances, will,  I think,  without  difficulty  feel  disposed  to  believe. 
But  the  matter  certainly  requires  much  further  investigation. 

There  are  two  other  prophecies  of  Finn  Mac  CumhaiU  to  be 
found  in  modem  Gaedhlic  manuscripts ; but  they  are  much  in- 
ferior in  style  to  the  pieces  just  described,  and  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  by  the  Gaedhlic  scholar,  that  they  must  have  been  com- 
posed centuries  after  the  former. 

The  first  of  these  is  a poem  of  188  lines,  in  which  the  poet 
Oisin  is  made  to  repeat  to  St.  Patrick  a prophetic  poem 
which  his  father,  Finn,  had  composed  at  Beinn  Edair  (now  the 
Hill  of  Howth).  St.  Patrick  addresses  Oisin  os  follows  [see 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXIL] : 
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O Own , wilt  thou  relate  unto  us, 

Some  of  the  prophecies  of  Mac  Cumhaill , — 

Of  what  the  gifted  king  foretold, 

He  whom  angels  truly  honoured. 

Oisin  answers:  I will  relate  to  thee  with  pleasure, 

O Patrick,  the  chaste  son  of  Calphumn , 

And  thy  heart  will  be  sore  from  hearing 
Of  all  the  evils  which  are  foretold. 

Finn  having  one  day  sat  in  the  east, 

Over  the  sea  at  the  hill  of  Fdar, 

He  saw  a black  cloud  approach  from  the  north, 

Which,  all  of  a sudden,  darkened  Erinn. 

***** 
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The  hearty  Caeilte  then  said 
To  noble  Finn  of  Almhain: 

Put  thy  thumb  of  knowledge  to  thy  tooth, 

And  leave  us  not  in  ignorance. 

Finn  answers:  Alas,  my  dearest  Caeilti , 

The  prophecy  is  far  from  thee, — 

Barbarians  from  beyond  the  sea 

Will  one  day  confound  the  men  of  Erinn. 

Finn  goes  on  then  to  show  that  this  black  cloud  meant  the 
Saxons,  or  Anglo-Normans,  that 

On  a Thursday  a man  goes  to  invite  them, 

It  will  be  a bad  legacy  to  Erinn's  land, — 

Mac  Murchadha , the  dark  demon, 

His  return  shall  be  that  of  a ghost. 

The  invaders,  according  to  this  poem,  were  to  despoil  the 
land  of  Erinn  for  the  space  of  400  years,  but  the  space  of  time 
varies  in  various  copies.  They  were  to  receive  several  defeats, 
and  some  of  these  defeats  are  plainly  enough  pointed  out, — as, 
for  instance,  where  they  were  to  be  three  times  defeated  bv  the 
brave  Donn  or  lord  of'  Ui  Failgh.6,  now  Offaly.  This  lord  of 
Offaly  must  have  been  Murchadh  O'Conor,  who  defeated  the 
English  of  Meath  first  in  the  year  1385,  at  the  battle  of 
Cruachdn  Bri  EiU  [now  Crochan,  a well-known  place  in  the 
present  King’s  County] ; a second  time  in  the  year  1400,  at  the 
battle  of  GeisiU  [Gcshill,  in  the  same  county]  ; and  a third  time 
at  Cill  Fochain  [somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Meath  and 
Offaly],  in  the  year  1414. 

The  foreigners  were  to  receive  another  remarkable  defeat  at 
Ceann  Feabhrat  (on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Limerick) ; and  I believe  that  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  year  1579, 
when  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  met  Sir  William 
Drury,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  at  Gart  na  Ti - 
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brad , in  the  county  of  Limerick,  not  far  from  Ceann  Febrat , 
and  where  the  English  captains,  Herbert,  Eustace,  and  Spris, 
were  killed,  together  with  300  of  their  men,  immediately  after 
which  Sir  William  Drury  himself  died. 

After  announcing  these  occurrences,  the  prophecy  passes  to 
the  battle  of  Saimjel  [Singland,  near  Limerick],  where  an  oak 
of  the  house  of  O’Brien  was  to  lead  the  native  claims  against 
the  enemy  and  defeat  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  then 
would  the  five  provinces  arise  and  expel  the  strangers  alto- 
gether. This  rising  applies,  doubtless,  to  the  war  of  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  in  which  Hugh  of  Derry  was  to 
take  a chief  and  successful  part.  This  was,  of  course,  the  great 
Aedh  Ruadh  [Hugh  Roe]  O’Donnell,  and  the  poem  must,  I 
am  very  sure,  have  been  written  some  few  years  previous  to  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Kinsale,  in  which  Hugh  was  defeated  and 
compelled  to  fly  to  Spain,  where,  as  you  are  aware,  that  illus- 
trious chieftain  soon  afterwards  died. 

It  would  be  easy  to  analyze  this  whole  prophecy,  correct  its 
incongruities,  and  fill  in  its  dates  and  agents,  il  it  were  worth  it ; 
but  as  it  is  evidently  a composition  of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (or  a collection  and  continuation  of  some  earlier  local 
fugitive  stanzas  carried  down  to  that  period),  I do  not  deem  it 
worth  any  further  notice,  and  shall  therefore  pass  to  another 
prophecy,  ascribed,  with  equal  veracity,  to  the  same  author. 

This  second  is  a poem  of  forty  lines,  addressed  by  Finn  Mac 
Curnhaill  to  some  woman  who  recited  a poem  to  him.  The 
warrior  prophet  promises  the  coming  of  St.  jPatrick,  who  would 
bless  Erinn, — all  lands  would  be  measured  by  acres — the  gray 
Saxons  would  be  numerous — and  he  regrets  his  own  inability 
to  take  part  in  their  expulsion.  Another  word,  however,  would 
really  be  too  much  to  waste  on  this  piece. 

The  history  of  Finn  Mac  Cum/iaUl's  “Thumb  of  Knowledge”, 
as  related  in  the  ancient  Tales,  is  a very  wild  one  indeed ; but 
it  is  so  often  alluded  to  that  I may  as  well  state  it  here.  It  is 
shortly  this:  upon  a certain  occasion  this  gallant  warrior  was 
hunting  near  Sli&bh  na  m-JBan,  in  the  present  county  of  Tip- 
perary ; he  was  standing  at  a spring-well,  when  a strange  woman 
came  suddenly  upon  lum,  filled  a silver  tankard  at  the  spring, 
and  immediately  afterwards  walked  away  with  it.  Finn  fol- 
lowed her,  unperceived,  until  she  came  to  the  side  of  the  hill, 
where  a concealed  door  opened  suddenly,  and  she  walked  in. 
Finn  attempted  to  follow  her  farther,  but  the  door  was  shut  so 
quickly  that  he  was  only  able  to  place  his  hand  on  the  door- 
post, with  the  thumb  inside.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he 
was  able  to  extricate  the  thumb;  and,  having  done  so,  lie  im- 
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mediately  thrust  it,  bruised  as  it  was,  into  his  mouth  to  ease  the 
pain.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he  found  himself  pos- 
sessed of  the  gift  of  foreseeing  future  events.  This  gift,  how- 
ever, was  not,  we  are  told,  always  present,  but  only  when  he 
bruised  or  chewed  the  thumb  between  his  teeth.  (This  legend 
is  found  in  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  3.  18.,  T.C.D.)  Such  is  the 
veracious  origin,  handed  down  to  us  by  the  tradition  of  the 
poets,  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill's  wonderful  gift  of  prophecy  ! 
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The  next  and  last  of  the  so-called  pagan  prophecies,  with  ‘‘Prophecy” 
which  I shall  at  present  trouble  you,  consists  of  but  a few  words,  Patrick  s 
which  we  generally  meet  in  the  form  of  a stanza  of  four  lines,  tributedlo 
and  relates  exclusively  to  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  into  Ireland.  *1fieK^r“lda 
It  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  copies  of  the  Saint’s  life  that  I have  Latyhawi. 
met.  The  history  of  this  prophecy  is,  like  itself,  short  enough. 

Three  years  before  the  arnval  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  on  his 
apostolic  mission  (that  is,  in  the  year  429),  his  coming  was,  it 
is  stated,  foretold  as  a fearful  event  to  the  pagan  monarch  Laegh- 
aird,  by  his  two  chief  Druids,  hochra  and  Luchat  Mael,  in  the 
following  words  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXIII.]: 

A Tailcenn  will  come  over  the  raging  sea, — [see  p.  393.] 

With  his  perforated  garment,  his  crook-headed  staff, 

With  his  table  at  the  east  end  of  his  house, 

And  all  his  people  will  answer,  4 amen’,  4 amen’. 

The  perforated  garment  is  easily  explained  to  be  the  Chasuble 
of  the  Catholic  Priest;  the  crook-headed  staff,  the  bishop’s 
Pastoral  Staff ; and  the  table  at  the  east  end  of  his  house,  as  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  the  Altar  of  the  Church. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  this  prophecy  there  can  be  no  rational 
doubt,  as  we  nnd  it  (juoted  by  Macutenius;  who,  as  already 
stated,  wrote  or  transcribed  some  notes  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick, 
some  time  before  the  year  700,  which  arc  preserved  in  the 
ancient  Book  of  Armagh  (fol.  2,  page  b,  col.  a),  in  which  he 
says  that  the  words  of  this  little  verse  are  not  so  plain  on  account 
of  the  idiom  of  the  language.  .Macutenius  does  not  give  the 
original  words,  and  his  Latin  translation  of  them  clearly  shows 
that  he  did  not  understand  them.  Probus  also,  who  wrote  a life 
of  St.  Patrick  in  Latin,  in  the  tenth  century  (it  is  believed), 
quotes  this  prophecy,  apparently  from  Macutenius,  without  the 
original  words ; but  he  gives  us  a still  more  inaccurate  translation 
than  the  former  one.  (See  Trias  Thaumaturgus,  p.  49,  col.  a.) 

Now  of  all  the  pagan  predictions  of  St.  Patrick’s  apostolic 
mission,  this  alone  has  any  colour  of  authenticity : not  from  any 
thing  in  its  style  or  history,  but  from  the  fact  that  Christianity 
was  fully  established  and  extensively  spread  on  the  continent 
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(and  to  some  extent  in  Britain)  in  the  reign  of  LaeghairS,  and 
from  the  high  probability  that  his  druids  were  well  acquainted, 
if  not  with  its  doctrines,  at  least  with  its  peculiar  external  fea- 
tures and  ceremonies;  and  so,  that  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
approached  their  own  shores,  and  probably  landed  on  them  too, 
they  foresaw  the  inevitable  consequence  of  its  spreading  over  the 
entire  land  of  Erinn,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  their  own  ancient 
system  and  the  various  institutions  founded  upon  it.  This  pro- 
phecy would  not  apply  as  much  to  Palladius  as  to  Patrick; 
because  although  the  former  came  one  year  earlier,  he  failed  in 
his  mission,  whilst  the  success  of  the  latter  was  complete  and 
permanent. 

You  may,  if  you  wish,  extend  to  Finn,  Art,  and  Conn,  the 
possibility  of  an  acquaintance  with  Christianity,  as  well  as  to 
Laeghaires  Druid;  but  the  probability  is  much  more  in  favour 
of  the  latter. 


We  now  pass  from  our  pagan  to  our  Christian  “ Prophets'1 ; 
and  amongst  these  we  shall  begin  with  St.  Caillin  of  Fidhnacha 
Maighe  Rein  (in  the  present  county  of  Leitrim)  ; who,  according 
to  his  life,  quoted  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  buried 
the  great  Conall  Gulban  in  his  church  in  the  year  4G4. 

The  Life  of  St.  Caillin,  of  which  there  is  a vellum  copy  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  existence,  contains  a poem  of  816  lines, 
ascribed  to  the  saint  himself,  on  the  colonizations  of  Erinn,  and 
the  succession  of  its  monarchs  down  to  his  own  time,  in  the  reign 
of  Diarmaid , the  son  of  Fergus  Cerrbh&nl,  and  in  which  he 
“ foretells”  by  name  all  the  monarchs  from  Diarmaid  down  to 
Roderick  O’Conor,  in  the  year  1172.  To  this  list  he  adds  twelve 
more,  by  fanciful  descriptive  names,  the  last  of  whom  is  to  be 
Flann  Cethach,  in  whose  time  Antichrist  is  to  appear  on  earth, 
and  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  a little  further  on.  The 
“ Prophet”  then  gives  a list  of  the  O'  Ruaircs,  Lords  of  Breifni 
(Breilny),  his  native  territory ; coming  down  to  gallant  Ualgarg 
O'Ruairc  in  the  year  1241.  Ten  lords  of  the  descendants  of 
Ualgarg  were  to  succeed  himself.  The  last  of  these  ten  would 
be  William  Gorm  (Blue  William),  who  would  plunder  the  saints 
church  at  Fidhnacha , alter  which  the  sceptre  would  pass  from 
his  house.  I have  not  been  able  to  find  any  “ Blue  William 
O'Ruairc ” in  our  annals ; but  I find  a William  Ruadh  (or  red- 
haired  William)  O'Ruairc , Lord  of  BreifnS,  who  died  in  the 
year  1430;  and  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  very 
glaring  forgery  was  concocted  in  or  about  this  time.  This  poem, 
which,  as  I have  already  said,  contains  204  stanzas,  or  816  lines, 
begins  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXIV.] : 
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“ Great  Erinn,  Island  of  Angels”. 

There  are  many  more  prophetic  rhymes  interspersed  through 
this  Life  of  St.  Caillin , but  they  were  all  written  by  the  same 
* prophet’  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  first. 

The  next  of  our  Christian  “ prophets”  was  Beg  Mac  D<$,  who 
died  in  the  year  556.  He  was  the  son  of  a Munster  nobleman, 
and  held  the  office  of  poet  and  prophet  at  Tara,  in  the  reign  of 
the  above  king  Diarmaid.  He  appears  to  have  been  a person 
of  an  eccentric  character,  more  remarkable  for  ready  wit  than 
sound  sense.  He  was  a man,  however,  of  a religious  disposition, 
and  well  acquainted  with  St.  Colum  CUU,  as  well  as  with  other 
distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  scholars  of  his  tune.  There  are 
several  fugitive  stanzas,  witty  sentences,  and  prophetic  sayings  of 
his,  scattered  through  our  ancient  writings,  specimens  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  years  478 
and  825.  There  is  also  what  appears  to  be  either  a short  collection 
or  a continuous  series  of  his  prophetic  prose  sayings,  preserved 
in  the  ancient  vellum  MS.  already  spoken  of,  (Harleian,  5280), 
in  the  British  Museum.  All  the  predictions  in  this  Little  tract, 
which  extends  but  about  half  a small  folio  page,  are  of  an  un- 
favourable character;  they  contain  allusions  to  the  Danish  but 
none  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  which  I think  plainly 
enough  shows  that  they  were  written  after  the  former,  but  before 
the  latter.  Indeed,  the  time  of  writing  could,  I believe,  be  sa  fely 
deduced  from  the  first  sentence  of  the  piece,  which  runs  as  follows 
[see  Appendix,  No.  CXXXV.1:  “ Wo  is  he  who  shall  live  to 
see  in  the  land  of  the  Gacdhil,  the  son  succeed  the  father  in 
[the  primacy  of]  Ardmacha  [Armagh.]  This  allusion  to  the 
son  succeeding  the  father  At  Ardmacha  would,  I think,  bring 
the  composition  of  this  prophecy  down  to  about  the  year  940, 
when  the  lay  usurpation  of  the  Primacy  commenced,  which 
continued  for  200  years  afterwards ; but  the  allusion  in  the  text 
to  Aenghus  Ua  Flainn , successor  of  St.  Brendan  at  Cluain  Ferta 
(Clonfert,  in  the  county  of  Galway),  brings  the  time  of  the 
author  down  to  the  year  1036,  in  which  O Flainn  died.  BJg 
Mac  Dti  is  quoted  also  in  the  tract  on  the  Danish  wars,  preserved 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

The  next,  and  the  most  popular  of  all  our  “prophets”,  is  St. 
Colum  Cille.  It  would  be  dillicult,  indeed,  to  fix  on  the  period 
at  which  prophetic  sayings  first  began  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
saint ; but  the  oldest  MS.  in  which  I have  found  him  quoted 
as  a prophet  is  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  a fragment  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Danish  wars  preserved  in  that  book,  and  which  must 
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lrct.  xix.  have  been  compiled  about  the  year  1150.  The  quotation  con- 
sists  but  of  the  following  stanza  Tsee  original  in  Appendix,  No. 

Ofthe“Pro-  nY  v O L 5 ’ 

phecics"tt3-  vAAA  V l.j  l 

§J5JJ  or th0  “ T mse  ships  upon  Loch  Ree, 

•TropheS  Well  do  they  magnify  the  pagan  foreigners; 

of  saint  They  will  give  an  Abbot  to  Ardmacha ; 

CoiwnCiiu.)  His  will  be  the  rule  of  a tyrant”. 

This  stanza  has  reference  to  the  lleet  of  ships  or  boats  which 
the  Danes  placed  on  the  Upper  Shannon,  by  means  of  which 
they  plundered  the  churches  and  territories  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  This  was  about  the  year  840,  when  Turgesius  was  the 
Danish  leader,  and  when  he  made  his  wife  supreme  head  of  the 

great  ecclesiastical  city  of  Clonmacnois,  and  afterwards  promoted 
imsclf  to  the  Abbacy  of  Ardmacha,  as  foretold  (or  rather,  as  I 
believe,  aftertold)  in  this  stanza. 

This  stanza,  however,  is  but  a quotation  from  a poem  of  360 
lines,  which  now  exists,  and  in  which  it  makes  the  tenth  stanza; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  this  and  a few  more  stanzas  which 
appear  to  belong  to  it,  were  seized  upon  at  a later  period,  and 
made  the  foundation  of  the  present  poem. 

This  poem,  which  St.  Colum  Cille  is  said  to  have  addressed 
to  his  friend  and  companion  St.  Baoithin , at  Iona,  begins 
thus  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 

“ Attend,  O excellent  Baoithin , 

To  the  voice  of  my  bell  in  cold  Iona, 

Until  I now  relate  to  thee 

All  that  shall  happen  towards  the  world’s  end”. 

The  supposed  prophet  then  gives  a gloomy  account  of  what 
was  to  befal  the  Leath  Chuinn , Conn’s  or  the  northern  half  of 
Erinn ; and  the  death  of  Cormac  Mac  Cullman,  king  and  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  in  the  year  903.  Then  comes  the  allusion  to 
the  fleet  of  Loch  Ree,  or  the  Upper  Shannon — quite  out  of  its 
proper  place;  after  which  the  battle  of  Clontarf  is  foretold. 
The  prophet  then  passes  down  through  some  of  the  Leinster 
and  Munster  kings  and  monarchs  of  Erinn  to  Muircheartach  (or 
Mortoch)  O'Brien,  who  was  to  demolish  Aileach,  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  descendants  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  (situated 
in  the  present  county  of  Derry) ; an  event  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1101.  In  this  year,  Murtoch  O’Brien,  monarch  of  Erinn, 
marched  with  a large  force  over  Eas  JRuadh  (at  Ballyshannon), 
and  from  that  to  the  above  ancient  palace  of  Griandn  A High, 
which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  ordering  his  men  to  carry  back 
with  them  a stone  of  the  building  in  every  sack  which  had 
been  emptied  of  its  provisions  upon  the  march ; and  with  these 
stones  he  afterwards  built  a parapet  upon  the  top  of  his  royal 
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palace  (which  was  situated  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  lkct.  xix. 
of  Limerick),  as  a perpetual  memorial  of  his  victory  over  the  0fthe..Pro_ 
ancient  enemies  of  his  house.  phecies"  as 

[I  may  here  observe  that  this  was  not  a wanton  deed  ofsaXof  c 
destruction  on  the  part  of  O'Brien,  but  a retaliation  for  some- 
thing  of  a similar  insult  which  the  northerns  had,  two  hun-  ) 

drccl  years  before  that,  offered  to  the  Dalcassians,  when  they 
made  a sudden  and  unexpected  rush  into  that  country,  and  cut 
down  and  carried  away  by  force,  from  the  celebrated  woods  of 
Creatalach,  [Cratloe,  I believe],  as  much  prime  oak  as  roofed 
and  adorned  the  same  palace  of  Aileac/i.J  * 

The  prophecy  goes  on  then  to  foretell  that  this  indignity  to 
the  northerns  slvould  be  avenged  by  Aedli  (or  Hugh),  the 
valiant  king  of  Tirconnell,  who  was  to  appear  in  130  years 
after  (that  is,  in  the  year  1237),  and  who  was  to  be  slain  at 
Dublin  by  the  sea-king,  the  son  of  Godfrey,  alter  a reign  of 
twenty-one  years,  that  is,  in  1258.  Either  the  prophet  or  his 
transcriber  of*  the  poem  is  here,  however,  out  in  his  calculation. 

No  Hugh  O Donnell  of  Tirconnell  bore  sway  at  or  about  the 
year  1258;  nor  have  we  any  record,  as  far  as  I know,  of  any 
northern  prince  avenging  the  destruction  of  Ailcacli  ubout  this 
time,  nor  for  341  years  after;  that  is,  till  the  year  1599,  when 
the  great  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell  made  a sudden  irruption  into 
Thomond,  and  plundered  and  ravaged  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  it.  And  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  very  prediction  wras  at  that  time  applied  to  him  by 
the  Dalcassian  poet,  Maoilln  Og  Mac  Bruaideadha  [Mac  Brody], 
whose  cattle  O’Donnell's  people  had  carried  off,  but  which 
O'Donnell,  on  the  poet’s  demand,  restored  in  full,  whereupon 
the  poet  said  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXV1I.] : 

“ It  was  destined  that,  in  revenge  of  Oileach , 

O Red  Hugh  ! the  prophet  foretold, 

The  coming  of  thy  troops  to  the  land  of  Magli  Adhair; 

From  the  north  is  sought  the  relief  of  all  men”. 

The  prophecy  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  thirty  years  after, 

Aedli  (but  this  is  certainly  a different  Hugh,  and  this  part  of 
the  poem  is  misplaced)  Cliablighlas  (or  Hugh  the  gray-bodied) 
would  assume  tne  rule  of  Erinn ; after  whom  there  would  be 
but  seven  successors  to  the  end  of  time,  with  twenty-seven 
years  between  each;  that  the  last  of  them  would  be  Flann 
Ciothach , in  whose  time  would  come  the  Brat  Bagliach , or 
Flag  of  Battles,  and  the  Roth  Ramliach , or  Rowing”  Wheel. 

This  “ rowing  wheel”  was  to  be  a ship  containing  one  thousand 
beds,  and  one  thousand  men  in  each  bed;  alike  would  this 
strange  ship  sail  on  sea  and  on  land,  nor  would  it  furl  its  sails 
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L.F.CT.  xix.  until  it  was  wi*ecked  by  the  Pillar-stone  of  Cndmhchoill.  Tliey 
or  the  *•  i>ro  wou^  then  be  met  by  the  brave  chief  of  Cndmhchoill , who 
phecien-  a«-  would  cut  them  all  olr,  so  that  not  one  of  them  should  ever 
s«int#  of thc  cross  the  sea  again.  After  this  there  would  come  a fleet  to  In- 
“propiiectel"  ^ier  Domhnann  [the  present  bay  of  Malahide,  in  the  county  of 
Coiumcutc)  Dublin].  This  fleet  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  ships  of  all 
kinds.  These  would  capture  thc  cattle  and  women  of  Erinn ; 
and  in  the  excess  of  their  pride  and  confidence  they  would 
move  on  to  Tara,  where  they  would  be  overtaken  by  the  king, 
Flann  Ciothach  [ recte  “ Ginach ”,  or  the  voracious].  A battle 
would  ensue  at  the  side  of  Rdith  Chormaic , at  the  bill  of  Tara, 
and  at  thc  ford  in  the  valley ; where  almost  a mutual  annihi- 
lation of  the  contending  forces  would  occur ; but  the  foreigners 
would  be  routed  and  followed  to  their  ships,  of  which  one  barque 
only  would  escape  over  the  sea.  The  foreigners,  however,  would 
leave  twenty-seven  families  behind  them,  who  were  to  mix  with 
the  natives,  but  who  would  be  all  destroyed  (by  the  fiery  bolt) 
at  the  festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  was  to  happen  upon 
a Friday,  and  which  would  destroy  three-fourths  of  all  men 
until  it  reached  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

This  part  of  the  poem  is  evidently  transposed,  and  should 
have  come  in  at  or  about  the  fourteenth  stanza ; but  it  com- 
mences now  at  the  sixty-seventh,  and  continues  to  the  eighty- 
seventh  stanza.  And  though  this  may  appear  to  be  a matter  of 
very  little  moment,  I shall  presently  show  that  restoring  it  to 
its  proper  place  and  time  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  dealing  with  a curious  subject  which  lias  not  hitherto  under- 
gone any  thoroughly  critical  examination. 

As  to  the  first  prediction,  that  is,  the  coming  of  what  is  called 
thc  Brat  Baghach  or  Flag  of  Battles,  it  is  evident  enough  that 
this  was  to  be  a licet  of  the  Danes  or  Northmen,  who  were  to 
be  broken  against  thc  pillar-stone  of  Cndmhchoill.  Now  Cndmh- 
choill was  an  ancient  wood  situated  near  the  present  town  of 
Tipperary ; and  the  history  of  thc  pillar-stone  which  stood  in  it, 
as  it  is  handed  down  to  us,  is  shortly  this: — Mogh  Ruith , the 
Archdruid  of  Erinn,  having,  as  we  have  seen  in  a former  Lec- 
ture, exhausted  the  druidic  knowledge  of  the  best  masters  in 
Erinn  and  Scotland,  travelled  with  his  daughter  into  Italy, 
where  they  put  themselves  under  the  tuition  of  Simon  Magus, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  contention  with  thc  apostles.  And  it 
was  with  their  assistance  that  Simon  was  said  to  have  built  the 
Roth  Ramhacli , or  “Rowing  Wheel”,  by  means  of  which  he 
sailed  in  the  air,  to  show  that  his  miraculous  powers  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  apostles.  The  Druid  and  his  daughter  (whose 
name  was  Tlachtga ) returned  home  afterwards,  the  daughter 
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carrying  with  her  what  remained  of  the  materials  of  the  Rowing 
Wheel,  which  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  rock,  one 
of  which  she  set  up  in  Forchairthinn  (somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rdith  Chumhaill  [Rath Code,  I think,  in  the  present 
county  of  Dublin],  and  the  other  at  Cnamhchoill  (in  Tipperary). 
These  rocks  or  pillars,  it  was  said,  retained  their  share  of  the 
destructive  influence  of  the  “ Rowing  Wheel”,  as  every  one  who 
looked  at  them  was  struck  with  blindness,  and  every  one  who 
touched  them,  with  death.  The  reason,  we  are  further  informed, 
why  this  fcarfid  Rowing  Wheel  was  to  pass  with  destruction 
over  Europe  in  the  latter  times,  was,  because  there  was  a pupil 
from  every  nation  in  Europe  at  the  school  of  Simon  Magus,  assist- 
ing him  in  his  contention  with  the  Apostles  [see  same  App.]. 

Now  the  three  events  predicted  here  appear  to  me  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  years  941,  979,  and  1096,  and  were,  I am  very  sure, 
well  known  historical  facts  at  the  time  that  this  poem  was  written. 

The  first,  the  destruction  of  the  Rowing  Wheel,  was,  I 
believe,  the  great  battle  of  the  wood  of  Salc/und  (or  Sollyhead, 
about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  present  town  of  Tipperary), 
near  enough  to  Cnamhchoill  for  the  verification  of  a post-pro- 
phecy. This  battle  was  fought  in  or  about  the  year  941,  by 
Matlighamhain  Mac  CtnnSidigh  [Mahon  the  son  of  Kennedy], 
king  of  Munster,  and  his  brother  Brian,  afterwards  the  great 
Brian  Bdroimht  (then  but  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age), 
against  the  Danes  of  Munster;  and  in  it  the  terrible  Danish 
chiefs,  Treitill , Baumann , Bernard,  Maurice,  and  Torolbh,  the 
most  cruel  and  barbarous  of  all  the  Danish  chiefs,  were  killed, 
together  with  two  thousand  of  their  bravest  men.  A large 
party  of  the  Danes  retreated  after  it  into  Limerick,  pursued  by 
the  victorious  brothers  with  the  brave  clanns  of  the  Dalcassians, 
and  here  again  a great  slaughter  of  the  Danes  took  place ; all 
their  strongholds  and  fortifications  were  won  and  burned  down, 
their  houses  and  treasures  pillaged,  and  their  whole  power  and 
force,  quite  unexpectedly,  annihilated  for  the  time. 

The  verification  of  the  second  predicted  event,  namelv,  the 
battle  of  Tara,  will,  I think,  be  clearly  recognized  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters : — 

“ a.d.  978.  The  battle  of  Tara  was  gained  by  Maehech- 
lainn,  son  of  Domhnall , over  the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  of  the 
Islands,  and  over  the  sons  of  Amlaff  in  particular,  where  many 
were  slain,  together  with  Randall,  son  of  Amlaff,  heir  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Danes;  Conamliail,  son  of  Gilla-Ai'j'i,  the 
orator  of  flublin;  and  a dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Danes  along 
with  them.  *****  After  this,  Amlaff  went  over 
the  sea  and  died  at  Iona”. 

26  b 
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It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  battle  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  as  having  been  fought  at  Tara  within  the  Christian 
era;  and  it  is  a singular  coincidence,  or,  if  you  please,  verifica- 
tion, of  this  would-be  prophecy,  that  Amlaff,  the  chief  of  the 
Danes,  should  have  departed  from  Erinn  after  his  overthrow  in 
this  battle,  and,  of  necessity,  with  but  a small  company,  probably 
but  one  ship,  as  the  prophecy  has  it. 

As  regards  the  third  prediction,  namely,  the  twenty-seven 
Danish  families  who  were  to  remain  after  the  battle  of  Tara  (in 
Dublin  of  course),  and  who  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  terrible 
visitation  of  the  Festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  it  should  fall 
upon  a Friday  in  a leap  year.  This  long-dreaded  occurrence  of 
the  festival  happened  in  the  year  1096,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters: — 

“ a.d.  1006.  The  festival  of  John  [the  Baptist]  fell  on  Friday 
this  year;  the  men  of  Erinn  were  seized  with  great  fear,  and 
the  counsel  taken  by  the  clergy  of  Erinn,  with  the  successor  of 
St.  Patrick  at  their  head,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  mor- 
tality which  had  been  predicted  to  them  from  a remote  period, 
was  to  command  all  in  general  to  observe  a three  days  total  fast, 
from  Wednesday  till  Sunday  ever}1,  month,  and  a fast  every  day 
till  the  end  of  a year,  except  on  Sundays,  solemnities,  and  great 
festivals;  and  they  also  gave  alms  and  many  offerings  to  God, 
and  many  lands  were  granted  to  churches  and  ecclesia«tics  by 
kings  and  chiefs:  and  so  the  men  of  Erinn  w'ere  saved  for  that 
time  from  the  fire  of  vengeance”. 

So  far  the  dreaded  terrors  of  this  festival  passed  harmlessly  over 
in  1096 : but  not  so  in  the  previous  year ; for  we  find  that  “ there 
was  an  awful  pestilence  all  over  Europe  in  general  in  this  year 
(1095),  and  some  say  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  men  of  Erinn 
died  of  this  plague”.  Now,  among  the  great  number  of  distin- 
guished persons  who  died  of  this  pestilence,  we  find  the  names  of 
J)u7if/hu$,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  and  Godfrey  Maranacli,  Lord  of 
the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  the  Hebrides ; and  when  we  find  that, 
although  the  fourth  part  of  the  men  of  Erinn  were  carried  off 
by  this  distemper,  the  number  recorded  is  less  than  twenty ; and 
when  we  find  that  the  Danes  of  Dublin  supply  their  two  most 
distinguished  men  to  the  list,  I suppose  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  destruction  of  the  other  classes  among  them  was  almost 
total,  and  so  far  I believe  our  prophet’s  predictions  were  verified 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  his  purpose,  and  I am  sure  to  his 
perfect  knowledge. 

As  I shall  have  occasion  to  touch  again  on  the  festival  of  St. 
John,  I shall  now  pass  from  it,  and  ask  your  attention  for  a few 
minutes,  while  I endeavour  to  show  my  reasons  for  thinking 
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that  this  is  not  a genuine  poem, — that  (I  think)  it  never  was  lbct.  xix. 

written  by  St.  Colum  CilU.  or  the  “pro 

I must  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  the  want  of  an  ancient  phecies" 
and  correctly-arranged  copy  (the  present  being  a modem  one  tlie  Saints  of 
on  paper,  and  much  confused,  if  not  interpolated)  renders  any  ^ropi.ecu-** 
discussion  on  its  real  antiquity  and  authenticity  very  difficult; 
but  as  no  other  copy  is  nearer  to  us  than  Oxford,  where  one  on 
vellum  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  preserved,  but  which  has  not 
been  yet  critically  examined,  I shall  have  to  deal  with  the  pre- 
sent copy  as  I find  it. 

It  must  be  admitted  as  I have  already  shown,  that  one  stanza 
of  this,  or  some  such  poem,  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  Cille , one  which 
forms  the  tenth  stanza  of  the  present  copy,  is  that  quoted  along 
with  St.  Berchdns  in  the  folio  of  the  tract  on  the  Danish  Wars, 
remaining  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ; and  that  there  appears  to 
me  no  difference  in  style  of  construction,  or  character  ol'  the  lan- 
guage, between  this  and  the  other  stanzas  of  the  poem.  Neither 
is  the  st  yle  or  language  more  antiquated  than  many  poems  written 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  entire  poem  after 
all  deals  only  (and  that  very  defectively)  with  that  period  of  our 

fenuine  history  which  extends  from  the  year  842,  in  which  the 
)anes  first  appeared  on  Loch  Ribh  [Loch  Ree,  in  the  Upper 
Shannon],  to  the  destruction  of  Ailech  by  Muircheartach  (or 
Mortoch)  O’Brien,  in  the  year  1 101 , that  is  259  years ; all  the  rest 
of  the  poem  consisting  of  mere  general  speculations  on  the  future. 

Now  it  requires,  I should  think,  but  little  argument  to  show 
the  improbability,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  St.  Colum  Cilli 
sitting  down  in  his  church  at  Iona  on  the  night  of  the  9th  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  592,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  but  one  week, 
and  that  to  nis  own  knowledge,  before  his  death,  and  there 
composing  a poem  of  90  stanzas,  or  360  lines,  on  a few  occur- 
rences which  were  to  happen  in  Ireland  between  the  years  842 
and  1101.  For,  after  all,  this  very  long  poem  deals  but  with  a 
very  few  facts ; such  as  that  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  was  to  be 
killed  in  battle  on  Tuesday  (in  the  year  903) ; that  a Danish 
fleet  would  appear  on  Loch  Ribh  (in  842);  that  the  “Rowing 
Wheel”  and  the  ships  of  Inbher  Domnann  would  come  and  be 
destroyed ; that  Brian  Buroimhe  would  be  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Clontarf ; then  the  statement  of  the  promised  destruction  of 
the  people  whenever  the  festival  of  St.  John  should  fall  upon  a 
Friday  (which,  however,  was  not  fulfilled);  and  lastly  the  de- 
struction of  the  palace  of  Ailech  by  Mortoch  O’Brien  in  1101. 

The  promised  revenge  for  Ailech,  which  was  to  happen  in  125 
years  after  its  destruction  (that  is,  in  the  year  1226),  never  was 
fulfilled;  which  shows  clearly,  in  my  mind,  that  at  whatever 
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time — and  it  could  not  l>e  very  remote — the  first  part  of  the 
poem  was  written,  this  latter  part  must  have  been  composed 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of  Ailech  in  the  year  1101. 

At  the  winding  up  of  the  poem,  the  Saint  is  made  to  propose 
to  leave  to  the  men  of  Erinn  certain  relics  of  his  own  to  protect 
them  from  all  future  dangers.  These  relies  were  his  A It  us,  his 
Vespers,  his  Amhra  (or  Elegy),  and  his  Mesca  (or  “ Intoxica- 
tion"), which  is  the  name  of  the  present  poem,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  him  a week  before  his  death.  Now,  the  Altus 
is  the  well  known  Latin  poem  on  the  Trinity,  written  by 
St.  Colum  CilU  at  Iona,  when  he  received  the  present  of  the 
great  rich  cross  which  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  had  sent  him.(49) 
The  second  relic,  his  Vespers,  I never  read  of  save  in  tliis  tract; 
unless  indeed  it  were  his  well  known  copy  of  the  Psalms,  for 
centuries  celebrated  as  the  Cathach , now  the  property  of  Sir 
Richard  O’Donnell,  and  at  this  moment  to  be  seen  m the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  The  tlmd  relic,  his  Amhra  (or  Elegy),  of 
course  had  not  been  written  until  after  his  death ; so  that  he 
could  scarcely  think  of  bequeathing  it,  though  he  was  aware  that 
it  was  to  be  written.  The  fourth  relic,  his  Mesca  (or  “ Intoxi- 
cation”), is  the  present  poem.  And  I believe  I may  conclude 
my  observations  upon  it  by  expressing  my  own  certain  convic- 
tion that  no  part  of  it  was  written  for  at  least  400  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Saint. 

The  second  so-called  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum 
CilU , with  which  I am  acquainted,  is  one  of  twenty-two 
stanzas  or  eighty-eight  lines,  addressed  also  to  St.  Baoithin ; 
the  following  is  the  first  stanza  [see  original  in  Appendix, 

No.  cxxxyni  ] : 

“ Listen  to  me,  O pale  Baoithin , 

Thou  noble  man  of  true  devotion, 

Until  I relate  to  thee  without  guile 
All  that  shall  befall  the  Clann  Chonaill". 

This  spurious  poem  gives  a list  of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  Tir 
Chonaill , beginning  with  JDomhnall  M6r  O'Donnell,  who  died 
in  the  year  1241,  clown  to  the  great  Red  Hugh,  who  died  in 
Spain  in  1G02 ; and  when  the  line  of  known  names  fails  the 
author,  he  continues  the  list  by  a few  figurative  or  descriptive 
names,  among  which  that  of  Ball  Dearg  O’Donnell  is  given, 
who  flourished  in  1690. 

«9)  This  poem  is  published  by  Colgan  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturgus ; and 
another  edition  of  it,  with  the  original  notes  and  glosses,  from  the  Liber  Hyra- 
norum,  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtic 
Society,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd. 
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This  piece  of  forgery  surely  docs  not  deserve  another  mo- 
ment’s consideration,  and  I shall  therefore  pass  to  the  third  of 
the  prophetic  poems  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU.  The  third 
poem  consists  of  twenty-one  stanzas,  or  eighty-four  lines,  be- 
ginning [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXIX.]: 

“ The  tin  ec  Conns  of  the  Red-haired  man's  race’’. 

This  poem  professes  to  foretell  the  exploits  and  fate  of  three 
lords  of  the  O'Donnell  family,  who  were  to  descend  from  the 
“ Red-haired  man”,  and  each  of  whom  should  bear  the  name  of 
Conn.  The  first  of  these  was  to  fall  by  the  Ccnel  Eoghain  (or 
O'Neills),  the  second  by  his  own  family,  and  the  third  in  battle 
with  the  English  near  Dublin.  Now,  there  was  no  remarkable 
red-haired  man  of  the  line  of  chiefs  of  Donncgall  before  Aedh 
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Ruadh  (Red  Hugh),  the  son  of  Niall  Garbh  O'Donnell,  a 
brave  man,  who  resigned  the  chieftaincy  of  Tirconnell  in  the 
year  1497  to  his  son  Conn.  Conn,  however,  was  killed  in  the 
same  year,  in  a battle  fought  between  him  and  the  O'Neills,  at 
Real  atha  Daile,  in  Donnegall,  upon  which  the  father  resumed 
the  chiefsliip  again,  and  died  in  1505.  No  Conn  of  the 
O'Donnell  family  ever  became  chief  or  leader  of  the  Clann 
Chonaill  after  the  above  Conn,  son  of  Red  Hugh.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a Conn  O’Donnell,  who  was  the  son  of  Calbhach , 
son  of  Manus,  son  of  Aedh  Dubh  (Black  Hugh),  son  of  the 
same  Aedh  Ruadh  (Red  Hugh),  was  a most  distinguished  man, 
and  opposed  to  the  chief  at  the  time;  this  Conn  died  in  1583. 
Of  the  third  Conn,  who  was  to  die  on  the  plain  of  Dublin, 
there  is  no  trace  in  our  annals.  A Conn  O’Donnell,  son  of 
Niall  Garbh , of  the  same  line,  was  killed  in  the  year  1601, 
not  on  Magli  n-Ealta  (the  plain  of  Dublin),  “ fighting  against 
the  English”,  as  predicted,  but  before  the  venerable  monastery 
of  Donncgall,  where  his  father  and  himself  were  basely  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  English,  against  the  brave  Red  Hugh 
O’Donnell. 

I think  I have  followed  this  silly  prophecy  far  enough  to 
prove  to  you  that  St.  Colum  CilU,  who  died  at  Iona  in  Scot- 
land in  the  year  592,  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  write  a poem 
on  the  life  and  adventures  of  three  insignificant  men,  who  were 
to  live  and  die  in  Ireland  some  nine  hundred  years  after. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  reference  to  any  of  these  long,  cir- 
cumstantially defined  prophecies  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
many  ancient  copies  of  the  Saint’s  life  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  Even  O’Donnell,  the  patron  Saint  of  whose  family 
Colum  CilU  continues  to  be  recognized  to  the  present  day, 
who  compiled  a life  of  him  in  the  year  1522  (into  which  he 
collected  every  legend  respecting  him,  no  matter  how  iinpro- 
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lkct.  xix.  bable,  upon  which  he  could  lay  hold) — even  this  writer,  I say, 
of  the^Prfr.  does  not>  *n  any  copy  that  I have  seen,  make  the  remotest  allu- 
j>iiecic9"a.'-  sion  to  any  such  prophecies  having  been  ever  written  by  or 
Sint*  of the  attributed  to  St.  Colum  CilU.  Neither  is  there  any  such  allu- 
“j?"phe£s*,s*on  to  be  found  in  the  more  ancient  lives  of  him,  preserved  in 
co/umci/w  the  Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doitjhre  (known  as  the  Leabliar  Breae ), 
and  in  the  Book  of  Lismore.  Even  St.  Adamnan,  the  cousin  of 
St.  Colum  Cille , who  was  born  about  the  year  627,  that  is,  about 
thirty-five  years  after  the  Saints  demise  (and  who  wrote  a 
Latin  history  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  his  great  kinsman  and 
predecessor  in  the  Abbotship  of  Iona),  does  not  make  the 
smallest  allusion  to  the  Saint’s  ever  having  written  any  such 
prophecies  as  these,  nor  to  the  existence  of  anv  such  works  at 
the  time.  Saint  Adamnan ’s,  as  well  as  the  otlicr  biographies 
of  St.  Colum,  preserve  several  instances  of  the  Saint's  revealed 
knowledge  of  coining  events;  but  these  are  always  of  the 
simplest  character,—  such  as  telling  his  monks  or  his  attendants, 
that  in  three  days  a distinguished  guest,  who  was  then  on  his 
way  over  the  sea,  would  arrive  at  the  port  of  Iona ; or  that  such 
a student  will  be  a distinguished  saint  hereafter ; and  so  on. 

The  fact  is,  the  practice  of  writing  those  long  and  but  too 
suspiciously  circumstantial  prophetic  poems,  and  ascribing  them 
to  distinguished  persons  far  back  in  our  history,  appears  to 
have  first  sprang  up  in  Erinn  after  the  occurrence  of  the  Danish 
invasion,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century ; and  I may  indeed 
add,  that  we  have  lately  seen  instances  of  the  same  practice 
continued  down  so  late  as  to  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854  ! 

When  the  cruel  northern  barbarians  commenced  to  plunder 
and  destroy  the  churches  and  all  that  was  sacred  and  beautiful 
in  the  country,  then  the  lay  Aircliinnech  or  steward  of  the 
Church,  and  the  local  bards,  discovered  among  their  old  books 
a forewarning  of  this  fearful  visitation,  in  such  small  scraps  of 
rhyme  as  are  collected  in  the  tract  on  this  Danish  War,  already 
spoken  of.  And  speaking  of  these  flying  stanzas,  it  is  strange 
that  in  the  one  which  I have  quoted  as  ascribed  to  St.  Colum 
CilU,  the  author  should  only  foresee  the  ravages  of  a Danish 
fleet  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  desecration  of  Ar- 
magh by  a Danish  lay  abbot,  without  foreseeing  at  the  same 
time  the  ruthless  plundering  of  his  own  great  establishment  at 
Iona,  as  well  as  of  all  his  churches  in  Erinn,  and  the  martyrdom 
of  his  people,  by  the  same  barbarous  hordes.  If  this  be  a pro- 
phecy, it  is  strange,  I repeat  it,  that  this  venerable  and  holy 
man  should  only  receive  from  Heaven  so  very  limited  and 
vague  a glimpse  of  so  fearful  a national  disaster  as  the  invasion 
of  the  Danes,  their  prolonged  cruelties  and  final  destruction ; 
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while  his  inspired  knowledge  of  the  long  line  of  petty  princes 
of  his  own  kindred,  who  were  to  govern  a single  tribe  of  the 
great  Milesian  race,  happens  to  be  so  precise  as  to  foretell  their 
names,  the  number  of  years  which  each  was  to  flourish,  and 
the  manner  and  place  of  their  death  ! 

The  fourth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU , with 
which  I am  acquainted,  is  one  in  which  he  is  made  to  foretell 
the  decay  of  Tara,  of  Cruachain , and  of  Emhain  (or  Emania), 
because  the  nobles  of  Erinn  would  cease  to  be  good  Christians. 
This  piece,  which  is  really  too  contemptible  for  serious  notice, 
consists  of  forty  lines,  beginning  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
CXL.] : 

“ Tara  of  Bregia,  Tara  of  Bregia, 

Though  countless  be  her  men  this  day, 

Not  far  distant  the  time  when  it  will  be  a desert, 
Although  tliis  day  it  enjoys  full  happiness”. 


The  fifth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU,  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  consists  of  thirty-one  stanzas,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  lines.  This  poem  is  addressed  to  the 
celebrated  prophet  St.  Berchdn  of  Cluain  Sosta  (Clonsost,  in 
the  present  King’s  County).  This  “prophecy”  gives  a very 
unfavourable  account  of  the  future  moral  and  social  state  of 
Erinn,  but  contains  no  allusion  to  the  political  changes  of  the 
country.  The  poem  is  a pure  forgery,  and  begins  [see  original 
in  same  Appendix]  : 

“ A time  will  come,  O Berchan, 

When  you  would  regret  to  be  in  Erinn. 

The  lawrs  will  be  but  few, 

The  literary  students  will  be  ignorant”. 

The  sixth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU,  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  is  one  of  ten  stanzas,  or  forty  lines,  in 
the  same  style  as  the  last,  and  promising  the  same  unfavour- 
able future  state  of  Erinn:  bad  kings,  bad  judges,  bad  fathers, 
bad  sons,  bad  daughters,  bad  seasons,  and  so  on.  It  professes  to 
be  a special  revelation  from  Heaven  received  from  the  lips  of 
an  angel,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 

“ Hail  thee  ! O messenger, 

Who  comcth  from  the  King  of  Heaven’s  mansion, 

Since  unto  me  thou  hast  come, 

Unto  God  I return  my  thanks”. 

The  seventh  and  last  prophetic  poem,  with  wrhich  I am 
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lect.  xix.  acquainted,  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU  is  one  of  five  stanzas, 
or  the  “ Pro-  or  twent/  lines,  spoken  by  him  at  Iona  shortly  before  his  death, 
phecii's”  a.s-  to  his  friend  and  relative  St.  Baoithin;  in  which  he  says  that, 
2225 thc  after  his  burial  in  Iona,  Mandar,  the  Danish  chief,  will  come 
“Pr«n>h ecies’  fleet,  and  exhume  the  body,  and  that  it  will  be  after- 

of saint  wards  interred  in  Downpatrick,  in  the  same  tomb  with  St. 

coium ciiu.)  patr*ck  anj  Brigid.  This  poem  is  preserved  in  O’Donnells 

Life  of  St.  Colum,  and  begins  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 

“ Mandar  of  the  great  ships  will  come’’. 

This  poem,  in  its  present  style,  was  certainly  not  written 
within  hundreds  of  years  of  St.  Cohun’s  death. 

or  the  apo-  You  will  not  for  a moment,  of  course,  infer  from  any  stric- 
racter  of  tho  tures  that  I have  made,  or  shall  make,  on  these  so-called  Prophe- 
"Prophc-  cies,  that  I entertain  any  doubt  that  the  saints  and  elect  of  God 

cies"-  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  at  all  times,  the  medium 

of  Ilis  revelations  to  man.  It  is,  indeed,  my  firm  belief  that  at 
the  present  day  we  receive  divine  warnings  and  instructions, 
without  ever  feeling  that  they  are  inspired  truths,  which,  in 
times  when  faith  and  hope  were  more  new  and  fervid,  and 
worldly  clamours  and  cares  less  engrossing,would  have  been  re- 
cognized and  received  as  direct  revelations  from  Heaven.  But 
the  compositions  under  the  name  of  Prophecies,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  arc  of  a very  different  class,  as  I think  I 
have  sufficiently  shown. 

And  now  having  so  expressed  my  most  mature  and  decided 
opinion  of  the  spurious  apocryphal  character  of  these  reputed 
prophecies,  I feel  it  to  be  a duty  I owe  to  my  country,  as  well 
as  to  my  creed  as  a Catholic,  to  express  thus  in  public  the  dis- 
gust which  I feel  in  common  with  every  right-minded  Irish- 
man, in  witnessing  the  dishonest  exertions  of  certain  parties  of 
late  years,  in  attempting,  by  various  publications,  to  fasten  these 
disgraceful  forgeries  on  the  credulity  of  honest  and  sincere 
Catholics  as  the  undoubtedly  inspired  revelations  of  the  ancient 
Saints  of  Erinn.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  testimony  which  even  these  so-called  “Prophecies"  bear 
concerning  men  whose  sanctity  must  have  been  indeed  striking 
and  remarkable,  when,  at  the  distance  of  himdreds  of  years  after 
their  deaths,  such  silly  forgeries  could  for  a moment  pass  cur- 
rent under  the  revered  stamp  of  their  holy  names.  And  if 
simple  credulity  alone  were  the  only  evil  involved  in  a fervent 
belief  in  the  more  immediate  promises  of  these  Prophecies,  it 
would  scarcely  come  within  my  province,  under  any  circum- 
stance, to  intrude  my  humble  opinion  upon  a subject  which 
ought  more  properly  to  belong  for  examination  and  decision  to 
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the  constituted  pastors  of  the  people,  as  their  preservers  from  mis- 
chievous delusions  of  this  kind  as  well  as  from  all  other  influ- 
ences dangerous  to  the  soul.  The  native  language,  however, 
having  under  most  baleful  influences  ceased  for  centuries  to  be 
taught  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  in  which  the  Irish 
clergy  have  been  educated,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  this  hav- 
ing happened  in  the  period  within  which  ancient  writings  and 
traditions,  often  inconsistent  and  never  authenticated,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  more  critical  examination  of  Irish  scholars,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should  find,  as  in 
fact  we  do,  that  comparatively  old  writings,  so  composed  as  to 
be  still  as  formerly  in  harmony  with  the  national  political  senti- 
ments for  some  centuries,  should  be  received  at  this  distance  of 
time,  and  even  by  comparatively  educated  persons,  with  reve- 
rence and  even  confidence.  It  is  time,  however,  in  my  mind, 
that  this  kind  of  delusion  should  be  put  an  end  to.  Our  pri- 
mitive Saints  never  did,  according  to  any  reliable  authority, 
pretend  to  foretel  political  events  of  remote  occurrence ; and, 
perhaps  in  a future  course  of  Lectures,  I may  find  an  opportu- 
nity, not  only  to  show  you  that  this  was  the  case,  but  also  to 
place  before  you  satisfactory  evidence  in  detail  of  the  very 
causes  which  first  produced,  and  afterwards  fastened  in  our  later 
literature,  these  spurious  prophecies,  as  well  as  other  historical 
falsehoods  equally  mischievous  and  discreditable. 
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The  (so-called)  Prophecies  (continued).  The  Prophecies  attributed  to  St. 
Berchdn.  The  Prophecy  attributed  to  St.  Bricin.  The  Prophecies  at- 
tributed to  St.  Moling.  Of  the  ancient  superstitions  concerning  the  “ Row- 
ing Wheel",  the  “Broom  out  of  Fanait ”,  and  the  Fatal  Festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Political  use  made  of  such  superstitions  against  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Prevalence  of  absurd  superstitions,  even  now,  regarding  the  so- 
called  Prophecies. 

In  ray  last  Lecture  I concluded  the  subject  of  the  writings  called 
Prophecies  attributed  to  pagan  authors,  and  I gave  you  some 
account  of  the  earlier  writings  of  this  class  referred  to  the  saints 
of  Erinn,  and  particularly  the  so-called  Prophecies  of  St.  Colum 
CilU.  From  St.  Colum  Cille  we  pass  now  to  St.  Berchdn  of 
Cluain  Sosta  [Clonsost,  in  the  present  Kings  County], — a saint 
who  is  usually  styled  Berchdn  na  Fditsine , or  Berchan  of  the 
Prophecy,  and  who  enjoys  this  title  even  in  such  old  MSS. 
as  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which,  in  his  pedigree,  he  is  called 
“ Bearchan  Profctans”. 

St.  Berchdn  was  one  of  the  Dulriadan  race  (of  Scotland),  and 
flourished,  it  is  supposed,  about  a.d.  690;  but  what  the  parti- 
cular prophecy  was,  from  which  he  derived  the  title  of  prophet, 
I have  not  been  able  to  discover,  unless  it  be  that  contained  in 
the  three  stanzas  found  in  the  tract  on  the  Danish  Wars  already 
spoken  of,  which  stanzas  run  as  follows  [see  original  in  Appen- 
dix, No.  CXLI.] : 

“ Pagans  will  come  over  the  slow  sea ; 

They  will  gain  ascendancy  over  the  men  of  Erinn ; 

There  will  be  an  abbot  from  them  over  every  church; 
They  will  have  power  over  Erinn. 

“ Seven  years  will  they  be — no  faint  achievement — 

In  the  chief  sovereignty  of  Erinn ; 

In  the  abbacy  of  every  church 
These  foreigners  of  Dublin  fortress. 

“ An  abbot  of  them  will  be  over  my  church  too, 

Who  will  not  attend  to  matins ; 

There  will  be  neither  prayer,  nor  credo, 

Nor  Latin,  but  all  foreign  language”. 

Whether  these  three  stanzas  constituted  the  entire  of  the  on- 
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ginal  “ prophecy”  ascribed  to  St.  Berchdn , I am  not  able  to  lect.  xx. 
say ; but  there  is  a very  long  prophetic  poem  (of  204  stanzas,  ' f „ pro 
or  816  lines)  in  existence,  ascribed  to  this  saint,  and  of  which  piiecie-ras- 
these  three  make  verses  7,  8,  and  9.  This  poem,  which  appeal's  saints  of the 
to  have  been  addressed  to  some  pupil  or  disciple,  begins  thus  Epr“ph0^S 
[see  same  Appendix]:  ofsnint 

“ Stop  a little,  my  white  small  boy; 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Berchdn , 

Until  T make  a cross  upon  thy  sweet  lips — 

A consecrating  touch  of  mv  crozicr”. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  sav  that  in  sixtv  years  after  his 
own  death  his  church  would  be  ruined;  and  that  although  it 
was  then  full  of  ecclesiastics,  a time  would  come  when  the 
sweetest  tones  of  its  bells  would  not  be  able  to  call  even  one 
priest  to  vespers  in  it.  This  short  introduction  brings  the  au- 
thor to  the  three  stanzas  mentioned  above,  in  which  he  foretells 
the  Danish  invasion ; and  if  the  prophecy  had  stopped  here 
with  the  ninth  stanza,  it  might  be  difficult  to  sav  at  what  pre- 
cise time  it  was  written  after  the  Danes  had  gained  a firm  footing 
in  Erinn.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  authenticity  of  the  piece  as 
a prophecy,  the  tenth  stanza  betrays  the  century  in  which  (or 
after  which)  the  author  flourished,  so  unmistakably,  that  we  may 
be  quite  certain  that  either  this  stanza,  and  with  it  the  whole  re- 
maining part  of  the  poem,  were  written  about  a.d.  1120,  or  else 
that  the  first  nine  stanzas  alone  were  of  an  older  date,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  composition  strung  to  them  long  afterwards, 
so  as  to  give  the  whole  an  air  of  antiquity  as  high  as  that  which 
may  be  claimed  for  these  few  verses.  It  is  my  own  opinion 
that  the  first  nine  stanzas  arc  older,  perhaps  by  a century,  than 
the  remainder;  but  I entertain  no  doubt  that  no  part  even  of 
these  first  stanzas  is  nearly  so  old  as  the  time  of  St  Berchdn. 

The  tenth  stanza  runs  thus  [see  same  Appendix]  : 

“ Shortly  there  will  come  a youth, 

Who  will  relieve  Banbha  from  oppression, 

So  that  the  foreigner’s  power  shall  never  be 
After  him  in  Dun  da  Beth  ghlas  [Downpatrick]”. 

The  next  stanza  says  that  this  youth,  who  was  to  relieve 
Erinn  from  the  oppression  of  the  Danes,  was  not  to  be  a king, 
but  only  an  heir  apparent  to  the  monarchy,  and  that  he  would 
be  killed  at  Tara.  Now,  among  all  the  boil's  to  the  crown  of 
Tara,  of  which  our  annals  make  mention,  there  is  but  one  who 
could  answer  to  this  prediction,  and  his  death  is  thus  recorded 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  at  the  vear  1026: 

V 

“Three  battles  were  gained  by  Boon,  son  of  Muirclieartach , 
son  of  Maelseaclilainn  of  the  Clann  Cholmdin , royal  heir  of 
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of  Saint 
Berchdn.) 


I.ECT.  xx.  Tara, — one  battle  over  the  men  of  Meath,  another  over  the 
Ml>  men  of  Bregia,  and  the  third  over  the  foreigners  of  Dublin”, 
piiecica- as-  And  again,  at  the  next  year,  that  is  1027,  we  find  that: — 
Sahus  of the  “An  army  was  led  by  Sitric,  son  of  Amhlaibh  [or  Awlev, 
^lYopiieciea”  king  of  the  I)ancs  of  Dublin],  and  Dunchadh , Lord  of  Bregia, 
into  Meath,  as  far  as  Leac  Bladhma , where  the  men  of  Meath, 
under  the  command  of  Roen  O' Maoiheachlainn , met  them;  in 
which  the  Danes  and  the  men  of  Bregia  were  defeated  and 
slaughtered,  together  with  Duncliadh,  son  of  Donn , lord  of 
Bregia,  and  GillausailU , son  of  Gillacaemhghin , lord  of  Ui 
Britan.  They  turned  back  upon  Roen  again,  however,  and 
defeated  and  slew  Roen , lord  of  Meath,  and  great  numbers 
beside”. 

This  is  the  only  record  in  the  Annals  of  any  “ royal  heir”  of 
Tara  having  given  to  the  Danes  their  final  or  any  important 
overthrow ; and  judging  from  the  analogy  of  known  cases  of 
the  kind,  there  can  be,  I think,  but  little  doubt  that  this  part 
of  the  prophecy  was  written  in  or  about  his  time.  But, 
although  the  writer  steps  suddenly  from  the  seventh  century,  in 
which  St.  Berchdn  flourished,  down  to  the  eleventh  century, 
he  goes  back  again  then  to  his  own  time,  and  foretels  all  the 
monarchs  that  were  to  reign  over  Erinn  till  the  time  of  Anti- 
christ, occasionally  introducing  a provincial  king  into  the  list. 
This  list  ends  with  the  96th  stanza.  From  that  to  stanza  117, 
the  poem  is  occupied  with  very  dubious  references  to  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Brigid , and  St.  Colum  Cille , as  well  as  obscure  references  to 
the  Piets  of  Scotland.  From  stanza  117  to  the  end  it  gives  a 
list  of  the  Dalriadan  kings  who  were  to  reign  over  Scotland, 
with  the  length  of  reign,  and  manner  and  place  of  death  of  each, 
from  Aedhan  Mac  Gablirdin  in  570,  to  DomhnalL  Ban  in  1093. 

The  succession  of  the  kings  of  Erinn  is  intelligible  enough 
down  to  Muircheartach  [or  Mortoch]  O’Brien,  who  died  in  the 
year  1119;  and  as  neither  Toirdhealbhacli  Mbr  [Turloch  M6r] 
O’Conor  (who  assumed  the  monarchy  after  O’Brien),  nor 
Ruaidhri  [Roderic],  his  son,  who  succeeded  Turloch  in  1156, 
is  mentioned,  nor  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  in  1169,  it  is,  I 
think,  clear  enough  that  the  author  of  this  prophecy  lived  in 
the  time  of  Muircheartach  O’Brien,  that  is,  about  1119. 

Again,  in  the  twelfth  stanza,  the  “ prophet”  addresses  Colmdn 
Mot  in  the  following  manner  [see  same  Appendix]  : — 

“ Let  some  one  request  the  son  of  Aedh  [Hugh], — 
Colindn  Mdr, — to  protect  me ; 

He  has  but  a month’s  time  from  this  night 
Until  he  meets  death  in  his  encampment”. 

Now  this  is  inaccurate  history;  for  Colrnan  M6r  was  the 
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brother,  not  the  son,  of  Aedli  Slain/;;  and  they  were  both  the  lect.  xx. 
sons  of  Diarmaidy  the  monarch  of  Erinn.  Column  was  slain  0ftlie..pro 
not  in  his  camp,  but  in  his  chariot,  in  the  year  552;  and  his  pheciea-aa- 
brother,  Aedh  Sldine,  who  became  monarch  in  595,  was  slain  oVhe 
in  the  year  600.  But  the  writer  had  no  notion  whatever  of  ^prophet- 
addressing  himself  in  person  to  Colmdn  Mur  and  AedKJSl&inb 
themselves,  who  had  been  long  dead  in  his  time.  It  was  a 
well-known  and  allowable  form  in  ancient  Gaedhlic  history 
to  speak  of  the  representatives  of  a chief  or  saint,  as  of  the 
chief  or  saint  himself;  and  thus  we  find,  down  to  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  either  honour  or  dishonour  spoken 
of  as  having  been  offered  to  St.  Patrick,  when  in  fact  it 
was  to  his  representative  or  successor  it  had  been  offered, 
six  hundred  years  after  himself.  And  it  is  the  same  in 
civil  history ; for  we  find  even  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  O'Donnells  and  O’Neills,  and  their  co-descendants,  spoken 
of  as  Conall  and  JEughan,  their  remote  ancestors  in  the  fifth 
century.  So  that,  when  the  writer  of  this  poem  pretended 
to  address  himself  in  the  person  of  St.  Berclidn  to  Aedh 
Sldin/y  and  his  brother,  Colmdn  M&ry  to  protect  his  church, 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  (and  this  is,  indeed,  very  clear 
from  the  context)  that  he  addressed  them  personally — though 
that  was  what  he  wished  to  be  understood — but  that  he  pre- 
sented this  poem  to  their  descendants  a long  time  after  their 
death  and  that  of  St.  Berchdn,  as  one  in  which  St.  Berchdn 
had  commended  his  church  to  the  powerful  protection  of  their 
ancestors  before  them ; and  that,  as  a matter  of  course,  they  the 
descendants  were  bound  for  ever  after  to  extend  the  same  pro- 
tection to  the  same  church.  Any  one  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  maimer  in  which  lay  abbots  and  lay  impropriators  of 
Church-lands  interpolated  the  simple  and  edifying  lives  of  our 
holy  primitive  saints,  will  immediately  understand  the  original 
cause  of  writing  such  pieces  as  this. 

Again,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  part  of  this  poem, — I 
mean  that  part  winch  refers  to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland, — the  reputed  author,  St.  Berchdn , is  made  to  tell  us 
that  it  was  on  the  day  after  writing  the  poem  that  St.  Patrick  was 
to  die, — that  is,  on  the  17th  of  March,  493;  that  on  the  same 
day,  St.  Brigid  was  to  proceed  to  Downpatrick,  to  endeavour 
to  procure  that  the  holy  Patrick  should  be  burned  at  Kildare ; 
and  that,  in  sixty  year's  from  the  17th  of  March,  493,  St.  Colum 
Cille  would  be  born. 

Now  St.  Patrick  died  in  the  year  493;  St.  Brigid  in  the 
year  525 ; and  St.  Colum  CilU  was  born  in  the  year  515.  St. 

Berchdn  “ the  prophet”  was  of  the  Dalriadan  Scotic  race  of 
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lect.  xx.  Scotland,  and  the  twenty-first  in  descent  from  Cairbrt  Riada , 
~ (who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Ceann  Feabhrat , near  Kilfinan  in 
phccies”  m the  county  of  Limerick,  in  the  year  186) ; and  according  to  his 
SaiuTi of  th°  pedigree  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  he  must  have 
“Prop!  “oun8hed  ^ie  seventh  century.  It  is  therefore  impossible 

of s/iint  that  this  Berchdn  could  have  been  alive  on  the  day  before  St. 

BercJtan.)  Patrick’s  death,  thirty -two  years  before  the  death  of  St.  Brigid , 
and  sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  St.  Colum  Cille , who  was,  as 
you  have  seen,  bom  in  the  year  515,  for  this  would  be  throwing 
his  own  nativity  back  to  the  year  455. 

I have  said  that  this  poem  consists  of  204  stanzas;  of  this 
number,  however,  ninety-six  only  are  devoted  to  the  Danish 
Invasion,  and  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Erinn;  the  re- 
maining 108  stanzas  are  devoted  to  notices  of  the  deaths  of 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  and  St.  Colum  CUM , and  to 
the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 

This  part  of  the  poem,  beginning  with  the  ninety-seventh 
stanza,  assumes  distinctly  as  I have  mentioned,  the  authority  of 
a very  high  antiquity.  The  first  stanza  runs  thus  [see  same 
Appendix]  : 

“ The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 

Are  they  whom  I adore  as  one ; 

LTpon  to-morrow  will  ascend  to  heaven 
Patrick  of  Ardmaclia , the  diadem  of  chastity”. 

According  to  this  stanza  the  poem  would  have  been  written 
on  the  day  preceding  that  of  St.  Patrick’s  death ; that  is,  on  the 
16th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  403.  I need 
scarcely  say  that  a poem  or  any  other  piece  of  genuine  Gaedhlic 
composition  of  this  remote  date,  would  be  received,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  its  historic  or  prophetic  value,  as  a production  of 
the  highest  archaeological  interest,  not  only  by  Gaedhlic  scholars, 
but  by  all  the  antiquarians  of  Europe.  Ln fortunately,  how- 
ever, no  such  antiquity  can  be  claimed  for  this,  any  more  than 
for  the  preceding  part  of  the  poem ; and  the  only  difference  is 
that  this  part  is  more  precise  in  fixing  the  real  period  of  the 
composition  of  the  entire  piece,  as  will  be  seen  at  its  con- 
clusion. 

After  the  confession  of  Faith  and  the  death  of  Patrick  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  author  goes  on  to  state  that  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare 
was  to  go  to  A rdmacha  on  the  following  day,  to  endeavour  to 
procure  the  body  of  St.  Patrick,  to  have  it  buried  at  Kildare; 
and  that  she  should  not  succeed,  but  that  he  should  be  buried 
at  Downpatrick,  where  Brigid  herself  would  be  subsequently 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  him.  He  then  says  that  in  sixty 
years  from  the  same  morrow  there  would  be  born  at  Rath  Cro , 
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a son,  whose  renown  should  fill  all  Erinn  and  Scotland ; that  lfct.  xx. 
he  would  be  a sage,  a prophet,  and  a poet,  a son  of  virginity,  and 
a priest;  and  that  he  would  fight  the  Battle  of  Cuil  Dreimne  phecics"  as- 
wliich  would  be  the  cause  of  his  forsaking  his  beloved  church  of  sairTtsof the 
Derry  and  going  into  exile  in  Scotland.  This  gifted  son  was, 
of  course,  the  great  St.  Colurn  Cille , who  was  destined  to  settle  ®<  s«[nt 
in  Iona,  and  to  convert  the  Scots  and  Piets. 

The  prophecy  goes  on,  then,  to  give  the  succession  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  with  the  name,  length  of  reign,  exploits,  and 
manner  of  death  of  each,  from  Aedhan  Mac  Gabhrdin , the  co- 
temporary  of  St.  Colum  CilU,  down  to  the  usurper  Domhnall 
Han,  who  assumed  the  title  in  the  year  101)3 ; and  it  is  precisely  at 
tliis  date  that  the  Irish  part  of  this  great  prophecy  stops.  Here, 
however,  there  is  no  speculation  on  the  future  state  of  Scotland, 
as  there  is  on  that  of  Erinn  in  the  first  part ; and  this  it  is  that 
I think  fixes  pretty  clearly  the  date  of  the  whole  piece,  in  its 
original  form. 

There  is  another  poem  of  seven  stanzas  ascribed  to  St.  Bor- 
chin, in  which  he  very  dimly  relates  to  St.  Ciardn  some  of  the 
destinies  of  Erinn,  just  as  they  are  both  going  to  visit  the  islands 
of  Arann  on  the  coast  of  Clare.  The  actors  in  this  poem  (the 
great  stock  in  trade  of  these  prophets),  are  A edh  Ruadh  (Hugh 
Roe  O’Donnell),  and  others  of  his  race.  The  piece,  which  is 
not  as  a “ prophecy”  worth  any  further  notice,  begins  [see 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXLII.] : 

“ Long  live,  I pray,  Erinn  after  me.” 

It  may  be  curious  to  state  here  that  at  the  celebrated  Battle 
of  Bel  an  Atha  Buidhe,  fought  by  the  great  Hugh  Roe  O'Don- 
nell against  the  English  in  the  year  151)8,  O’JDonneH’s  poet, 

Ferfesa  O’Clery,  quoted  the  following  verse  from  a prophecy 
of  St.  Berckdn,  to  show  that  he,  O'Donnell,  was  the  person 
foretold  in  it  who  would  destroy  the  English  power  in  Ireland; 
but  this  verse  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  saint’s  prophecies  that 
we  have  been  describing.  Indeed,  I strongly  incline  to  believe 
it  was  specially  made  for  the  occasion.  [Sec  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  CXLIII.] 

“ In  the  battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford, 

It  is  by  him  shall  fall  the  tyrants; 

After  extirpating  the  foreigners, 

Joyful  will  be  the  men  from  Torry”. 

There  is,  besides,  another  poem  of  thirty  one  stanzas,  ascribed 
to  St.  Berchdn,  beginning  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No 
CXLIV.]: 

“ A warning  will  come  after  the  flood, 

As  I think,  in  Erinn  s Isle, 
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LECT.  XX. 

Of  the  **  Pro- 
phecies” as- 
cribed to  the 
Saints  of 
Erinn.  (The 
‘Prophecies" 
of  Saint 
Berclidn.) 


“ Prophecy" 
ascribed  to 
St.  Brian. 


Which  will  drive  some  parties  to  destruction, 

By  the  stormy  waves  ol‘  Loch  Sileann \ 

This  poem  goes  on  to  say  that  before  the  occurrence  of  this 
great  event,  red  water  would  burst  forth  from  a hill  in  the  north 
of  Erinn ; that  Loch  Sileann  [now  called  Loch  Sheclin,  in  West- 
meath], would,  during  a Samhain  [November]  thunder  storm, 
burst  its  banks  and  flow  into  Loch  Gamhna  [in  Longford],  then 
to  Loch  Erne , and  so  to  the  Shannon ; that  the  glen  of  the  river 
Muaidh  would  burst  and  destroy  Tir  Fiachrach , and  drown  Inis 
Bo  Finne ; that  Galway  would  suffer  dreadfully ; that  the  Saxons 
would  become  powerful  and  tyrannical,  churches  would  be 
taxed,  and  their  clergy  hiding  in  glens,  or  going  over  the  sea ; 
that  a man  of  the  Clann  O'Neill  would  raise  a war,  assisted  by 
King  Louis  of  France;  that  they  would  fight  the  Battle  of 
Emania  (near  Armagh),  when  twenty  thousand  Saxons  would 
be  killed ; and  that  another  great  destruction  of  them  would 
take  place  at  Kildare,  after  which  the  Saxons  would  never 
again  be  strong,  and  the  power  of  the  Gaedhils  would  be 
assured  for  ever. 

This  forgery  was,  I believe,  the  composition  of  Tadhg  (or 
Teige)  O' Neachtain,  and  of  so  late  a date  as  about  the  year 
1716. 

Leaving  now  St.  Berchdn,  we  come  to  another  of  our 
so-called  prophets,  of  whom,  indeed,  but  very  little  is  known, 
though  he  was  undoubtedly  a distinguished  scholar  and  eccle- 
siastic in  his  day.  This  was  St.  Bricin , abbot  of  Tuaim  Dre- 
cain , [probably  the  place  now  called  Toomregan,  near  the 
village  of  BallvconneU,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cavan 
and  Fermanagh.]  St.  Bricin  flourished  in  the  year  637 ; and 
you  may  recollect  that,  in  a former  Lecture,  it  was  shown  that 
it  was  to  his  great  establishment  at  Tuaim  Drecain , that  Cenn - 
faeladh  the  Learned  was  carried  to  be  cured,  from  the  battle 
field  of  Magh  Rath , where  his  skull  had  been  fractured  with 
the  loss  of  part  of  his  brain ; and  that  here  it  was  that  he  learned 
by  rote  all  that  was  taught  in  St.  Bricin  s tliree  schools.  The 
prophecy  ascribed  to  this  Saint,  which  is  strictly  ecclesiastical, 
is  entitled  Baile  Bhricin , or  the  “Ecstacy  of  Bricin”,  and  the 
following  short  liistory  is  prefixed  to  it: 

Saint  Bricin , one  Easter  Sunday  night,  after  having  kept 
the  great  fast  of  Lent,  was  sitting  in  his  chamber,  having 
omitted  to  go  to  perform  his  accustomed  devotions  in  his  church. 
While  thus  sitting  at  his  ease,  he  heard  the  angels  of  Heaven 
celebrating  aloud  the  happy  festival  in  the  Church,  upon  which 
he  fervently  prayed  the  Lord  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  about  the  Heavenly  host  with  one  of  His  angels. 
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After  this  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  to  talk  to  him  between  lect.  xx. 
midnight  and  matins.  Bricin  was  then  favoured  with  a sight  oftlie.,Pro 
of  the  Heavenly  host  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Resurrection  phecics"  as- 
around  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  Heaven,  after  which  he  begged  saint'  of th° 
of  the  angel  to  inform  him  of  the  number  and  names  of  the 
sons  of  Lite,  or  righteous  men,  who  would,  after  himself,  continue  Bricin.) 
to  adorn  the  Church  of  God  for  ever  in  Erinn.  The  angel 
answers  that  a great  foreign  persecution  of  the  Churches  would 
come  (alluding  to  the  Danish  Invasion) ; that  after  this  perse- 
cution, the  first  son  of  Life  who  should  appear  would  be  a lord 
of  three  monasteries,  who  would  raise  the  condition  of  the  laity 
and  beautify  the  appearance  of  the  churches ; who  would  be  a 
king,  a bishop,  and  a fountain  of  charity  and  mercy.  I do  not 
know  any  person  who  would  answer  this  description  as  well  as 
Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  king  and  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was 
slain  in  the  year  903.  The  next  son  of  Life  who  was  to  appear 
was  TanaidhS  Mac  Uidhir  [Mac  Guire],  who  was  abbot  of 
Beannchuir  [county  Down],  and  who  was  slain  by  the  Danes  in 
the  year  956.  The  angel  goes  on  then  to  enumerate  the  sons  of 
Life  to  the  number  of  fifty,  by  figurative  names,  which,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  are  totally  unintelligible,  if,  indeed,  they  were 
all  ever  meant  by  their  author  to  bear  any  definite  meaning; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  observed  any  fixed  chronological 
order,  as  will  be  seen  from  three  of  the  personages  identified  by 
some  ancient  transcriber,  and  who  stand  in  the  text  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Tdnaidhe  Mac  Uidhir , abbot  of  Beannchuir,  already 
mentioned,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  956 ; Fothadh  na  Can- 
6inS,  of  Fathan  Mura , who  flourished  about  the  year  800 ; and 
Donnchadh  O' Braoin,  abbot  of  Cluainmicnois , who  died  in  987 ; 
after  whom  there  were  to  be  but  six  more  sons  of  Life  until  the 
birth  of  a man  named  TihrauU,  in  whose  time  the  Christian 
religion  was  to  cease,  and  the  reign  of  Antichrist  was  to  be 
established.  This  TibraidS  was  to  be  born  in  the  reign  of 
Aedh  Engach  (or  Hugh  the  Valiant),  according  to  the  prophecy 
called  BaiU  an  Sect il  (the  “ Ecstacy  of  the  Champion”),  of 
which  I have  already  spoken ; but,  as  my  copy  of  that  prophecy 
is  imperfect  at  the  end,  where  this  prediction  could  be  found, 

I am  unable  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  a comparison  of  both 
texts.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  Bricin  s prophecy  was 
written  about  a.d.  1000;  and,  probably,  by  the  same  person 
who  wrote  Baile  an  Scdil.  It  is  preserved  in  a manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum,  already  referred  to  (Harl.  5280). 

From  St.  Bricin  we  pass  to  St.  Moling , of  Tigh  Moling  “Prophecy" 
(now  St.  Mullins  in  the  county  of  Carlow).  St.  Moling  died  0(St' 
in  the  year  696 ; and  with  the  exception  of  St.  Colum  CillS , 
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i.ei't.  xx.  there  are  more  poems  ascribed  to  him  than  to  any  other  of  our 
or  the » pro  early  saints.  Among  all  his  poems,  however,  I have  met  with  no 
phecies"  «a-  more  than  one  of  a prophetic  character.  This  is  called  the 
Saint!*!  of ,he  Baitt  Mholing , or  “ Ecstacy  of  Moling”,  and  consists  of  forty- 
phec";,(of  sL  seven  stanzas  or  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  lines,  on  the  suc- 
JJoiing.)  cession  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  beginning  [see  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No  CXL  V.] : 

“ I 6ay  unto  ye,  O men  of  Leinster — 

And  not  for  the  sake  of  rich  rewards — 

Guard  wrell  your  own  territories, 

An  attack  will  come  upon  you  from  afar. 

Respond  ye,  for  it  well  behoves  ye, 

To  the  noble  Fergal,  son  of  Maelduin , 

By  you  shall  fall  the  brave  descendant  of  Conn, 

In  the  furious  battle  of  A Imliain. 

Aedh  Allan  with  his  battalions 
Will  come  from  the  north  to  avenge  his  father, 

Here  he  will  be  met  by  Aedh  Menn , 

Who  shall  be  left  dead  at  Fidh  Cidlinn. 


The  broom  out  of  Fdnait  will  be  severe ; 
Over  the  centre  of  Erinn,  from  the  north-west 
To  the  sea  in  the  south,  it  shall  make  its  course, 
And  bring  direful  woe  to  the  people  of  Cork”. 


Now,  the  noble  Fergal,  son  of  Maelduin , whose  expedition 
and  death  are  predicted  here,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  of 
Erinn  in  the  year  709 ; and  in  the  year  718,  that  is,  in  twelve 
years  after  St.  Moling’s  death,  he  made  the  incursion  into 
Leinster,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  at  the  battle  of  Almhain 
[now  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  county  Kildare,  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhailt].  Aedh  Allan , the  son  of 
Fergal,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  in  the  year  730;  and  in 
three  years  after,  that  is,  in  733,  lie  marched  all  the  forces  of 
the  north  of  Erinn  into  Leinster  to  a place  called  Ath  Seanaigh 
[now  Bullyshannon,  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Kilcullen  Bridge 
in  the  county  of  Kildare],  -where  he  was  met  by  the  Leinster- 
men,  in  their  utmost  force,  under  their  king,  Aedh  [or  Hugh], 
son  of  Colgu.  A furious  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Leinster- 
men  -were  almost  totally  cut  off ; and  their  king  -was  slain  in 
single  combat  by  the  monarch  Aedh. 

The  prophecy  passes  directly  from  the  events  of  this  year, 
733,  to  the  death  of  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  in  the  battle  of 
Magh  Ailblie  in  the  year  903;  and  without  any  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Danish  Invasion,  tells  that  the  Danes  will  carry  off 
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the  cattle  of  CM  A usailtt  (now  Killossy,  near  Naas  in  the  county  iject.  xx. 
of  Kildare),  after  which  they  were  to  be  defeated  and  almost  oftho..rro 
destroyed  by  Ugairt,  the  son  of  Aillill , King  of  Leinster,  a pheciea"  «<*- 
prince  who  did,  in  fact,  defeat  them  at  the  battle  of  Ceanufuait  slim*  of t!'° 
(now  Confey,  near  Lucan,  in  the  county  of  Kildare)  in  the  year 
915,  where  UgairJ  himself  fell,  together  with  a great  number  mqiuhj.) 
of  the  gallant  chiefs  of  Leinster. 

The  poem  goes  on,  then,  to  give  a list  of  several  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs  of  Leinster  under  figurative  names  (but  with  original 
interlined  identifications)  down  to Diannaid, son  o [Meal  na  m-bd, 

King  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Odhbha  (in 
Meath)  in  the  year  1072,  and,  I believe,  to  Donnell  Mac  Gilla- 
patriek,  who  died  King  of  Ossory,  in  the  year  1165.  Mac  Gilla- 
patrick,  according  to  this  “prophecy  ”,  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
Flann  of  Cud  Gamhna,  who  is  not  identified ; and  this  Flann  was 
to  slaughter  the  Danes  of  Dublin  seven  times,  and  reduce  the 
strength  of  Munster. 

This  description  would  apply  to  no  Leinsterman  of  this  period 
but  to  D iar maid  Mac  Mur chadha  [commonly  called  Dermod  Mac 
Murroch],  who  became  King  of  Leinster  in  1137 ; and  the  poem 
must,  I am  convinced,  have  been  written  in  his  time,  but  before 
his  banishment  from  Erinn,  and  subsequent  return  with  the 
Anglo-Normans,  else  the  latter  unfortunate  event  would  have 
been  foretold  in  it. 

The  prophet,  then,  when  he  comes  to  touch  on  the  real  future, 
follows  precisely  the  course  of  the  other  prophets  of  whom  we 
have  been  treatmg,  and  jiunps  from  Diannaid  Mac  Murchadha 
to  Flann  Ciothachy  so  often  mentioned  abeady.  In  his  time 
the  Both  Ramhach,  or  “Rowing  Wheel”,  was  to  come,  as  well 
as  a dreadful  calamity  promised  to  reach  Erinn  from  the  south- 
west, which  was  to  destroy  the  three-fourths  of  the  people,  as 
far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; and  another  dreadful  calamity  or 
visitation  which  was  called  the  Scuap  a Fdnait , or  “Broom  out 
of  Fanait”  (in  Donnegall),  which  was  to  sweep  over  Erinn  from 
the  north-east  into  the  sea  in  the  south-west,  and  was  to  bring 
fearful  destmetion  upon  Cork.  This  prophecy  limits  the  reign 
of  the  portentous  king,  Flann  Ciotfiach,  who  is  here  called 
Flann  Ginach  [the  voracious],  from  Durlas  [Thurles],  to  sixty 
years,  sixty  months,  sixty  fortnights,  and  sixty  nights ; and  states 
that  the  time  between  the  end  of  Flann’s  reign  and  the  day  of 
judgment  will  be  but  one  hundred  years.  “ Berclidn  dixit ” is 
written  in  the  margin,  opposite  stanza  36  of  this  poem,  but  the 
original  author  follows  from  that  stanza  to  the  end. 

From  this  well  written  poem,  falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Moling, 
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“ Prophecy” 
Ascribed  to 
Sedna  (VI. 
century). 


we  pass  now  to  another  prophetic  poem  of  20  stanzas,  or  80  lines, 
carried  on  by  way  of  a dialogue  between  St.  Finncliu  of  Bri- 
Gobhann  (in  the  county  of  Cork),  who  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  a prophet  named  Sedna,  with  whose  history  I am 
unacquainted.  The  poem  begins  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXLVI.]: 

“ Tell  unto  me,  O Sedna , 

News  of  the  end  of  the  world, 

What  will  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
Who  follow  not  a life  of  truth”. 

Sedna  answers  this  question,  as  might  be  expected,  in  terms 
very  unfavourable  to  the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  generations 
which  were  to  follow,  whose  crimes  would  bring  on  them 
various  plagues,  as  well  as  loss  of  all  their  power  and  dignity. 
He  then  foretells  that  the  Saxons  would  come  in  upon  them 
and  hold  sway  in  Erinn  during  a term  of  nine  score  years  (that 
is  to  the  year  1350),  when  they  would  behave  treacherously  to 
one  another ; and  that  one  of  the  old  Anglo-Normans  would,  at 
a subsequent  period,  lead  that  party  and  the  native  Irish  against 
the  Elizabethan  and  other  modern  settlers,  and  would  totally 
drive  them  out  of  the  country. 

All  the  copies  of  this  poem  that  I have  seen  are  so  in- 
accurate, that  the  predictions  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
actual  history  of  the  country ; nor  should  I follow  the  silly  pro- 
duction further,  but  that  I find  the  prophecy  quoted  in  a well- 
written  poem  composed  by  Donnell  Mac  Brody  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  for  James,  the  son  of  Maurice  Dubh , son  of  John  Fitz- 
Gerald, Earl  of  Desmond.  John  FitzGerald,  Earl  of  Desmond, 
was  arrested  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  Kilmallock,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  London,  in  the  year  1507,  according  to  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters;  and  the  same  annals  tell  us,  that  in  the 
year  1569,  James,  the  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  the  above  earl, 
was  a warlike  man,  at  the  head  of  many  troops;  and  that  the 
English  and  Irish  of  Munster,  from  the  River  Barrow  to  Cajm 
Ui  Neid  (in  the  south-west  of  the  county  of  Cork),  entered 
into  a unanimous  and  firm  confederacy  with  liim  against  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

So  far,  the  prophecy  (which  appears  to  have  been,  as  usual, 
made  for  this  occasion)  was  fulfilled;  but  the  part  of  its  fulfil- 
ment which  then  had  not  arrived,  never  after  proved  tine ; as 
James,  the  son  of  Maurice  Dubh , after  a career  of  varied  for- 
tune, was  killed  at  last,  near  Cnoc  GrtHne  (in  the  county  of 
Limerick),  in  a skirmish  with  the  Burkes  of  Clann  Wilbam, 
in  the  year  1579. 

Mac  Brody’s  poem,  of  which  I possess  a fine  copy,  consists 
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o forty-two  stanzas,  or  108  lines,  and  begins  [see  original  in  i.ect.  xx. 
Appendix,  No.  CXLVII.] : — 

“ Whose  is  the  oldest  charter  of  the  land  of  Niall\ 

“ Prophecy" 
a.*cribt*d  to 
Mur.ltumh- 
lachta. 

a silly  production,  of  no  antiquity,  in  its  present  form ; it  pro- 
mises, that  when  the  Saxons  shall  have  become  as  wicked  as 
the  native  Gaedhil,  their  power  over  Erinn  shall  come  to  an 
end ; and  that  this  prediction  has  not  been  finally  verified  long 
ago,  one  cannot  help  remarking,  is  a pretty  clear  proof  that  the 
author  was  very  little  of  a prophet ! The  poem,  wliich  is  not 
worth  another  word  of  notice,  begins  [see  onginal  in  Appendix, 

No.  CXLVIII.] : — 


There  is  another  prophetic  poem,  said  to  have  been  delivered 
by  some  person  named  Maeltamlilachta , to  another  person 
named  Maeldithri,  neither  of  whom  can  be  identified.  It  is 


“ Say,  O Maeltamlilachta'. 

So  far  I have  led  you  through  the  chief  part  of  the  founda-  th*  ,‘.Pro' 
tions  upon  which  have  been  built  the  various  compositions  long  ^nccrning 
spoken  of  and  referred  to  as  the  popular  “ Irish  Prophecies”,  Festival  of 
as  well  as  of  some  few  that  have  not,  I believe,  been  ever  be-  the^aist. 
fore  brought  into  public  notice.  In  place  of  entering  into  any 
further  discussion  upon  their  antiquity  or  authenticity,  I shall 
now  proceed  to  add  a few  more  specific  references,  which  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  often-mentioned  Roth  Ramhach}  or 
Rowing  Wheel,  the  Broom  out  of  Fanait,  and  the  fatal  day  of 
the  Festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  so  often  and  so  mysteriously 
spoken  of  in  the  old  MSS. 

That  these  were  fanciful  names  for  threatened  visitations  of 
the  Divine  vengeance,  which  were  to  afflict  the  people  unless 
they  repented  of  their  imputed  sins  and  iniquities  (threats  of 
vengeance,  which  might  be  held  in  terror  over  evil  doers  for 
ever,  no  matter  how  long  after  they  may  have  from  time  to 
time  been  apparently  verified,  or  stated  to  have  been  so),  will 
I think,  appear  clearly  enough,  from  the  few  short  articles 
wliich  I now  propose  to  lay  before  you. 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  an  extract  from  the  life  of  St. 
Adamnan,  who  died  in  the  year  703.  Of  this  extract,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a literal  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
CXLiX] 

“ Two  of  the  various  gifts  of  St.  Adamnan  were  preaching 
and  instruction.  He  preached  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  that 
a pestilence  would  come  upon  the  men  of  Erinn  and  of  Scot- 
land, at  the  ensuing  festival  of  St.  John. 

“ At  tliis  time  an  unknown  young  man  -was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  St.  Colman  of  Cruachdn  A iglS,  [ Cruach  Patraic^]  a 
spiritual  director  of  Connacht.  And  the  young  man  related 
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many  wonderful  things  to  Colman,  and  asked  him  if  Adamnan 
had  not  predicted  a pestilence  to  the  men  of  Erinn  and  Scot- 
land at  the  ensuing  festival  of  St.  John.  The  prediction  is  not 
true,  said  Colman.  It  is  true,  said  the  young  man,  and  the 
pestilence  shall  be  fulfilled  by  the  death  of  Adamnan  himself 
at  this  approaching  St.  John’s  festival”. 

And  the  life  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  prediction  was  in  fact 
so  verified  by  the  death  of  St.  Adamnan  on  the  23rd  of  September 
in  that  year,  three  weeks  after  the  festival  of  the  beheading  of 
John  the  Baptist  (29th  August);  and  that  this  was  felt  by  the 
men  of  Erinn  and  Scotland  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
befall  them. 

This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  real  origin  and  verifica- 
tion of  the  St.  Johns  festival  prediction;  though  succeeding 
dealers  in  prophecies,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  found  it 
their  interest,  or  their  inclination,  to  give  new  interpretations. 

At  some  period  subsequent  to  the  Danish  Invasion,  this  pro- 
phecy of  St.  Adamnan  was  put  into  a more  formal  shape,  and 
written  and  preached  under  the  title  of  Adamnan's  vision.  Of 
this  piece  called  Adamnan’s  vision,  which  is  very  short,  there 
is  a beautiful  copy  in  Latin,  with  a Gaedhlic  commentary,  pre- 
served in  the  Leabliar  Mur  JDuna  Doighre  (or  Leabhar  Breac), 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  a fragment,  on  paper,  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College.  The  whole  tract  makes  more  than 
one  of  the  closely  and  beautifully  written  pages  of  the  Leabhar 
Mar  Dana  Doighre.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  vision 
and  its  title  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CL.] : 

“ The  vision  which  Adamnan — a man  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit — saw,  that  is,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spoke  these  Ilis  [that 
is,  the  Lord’s]  words  to  him: 

“ Woe ! woe ! woe  ! to  the  men  of  Erinn’s  Isle  who  transgress 
the  commands  of  the  Lord.  Woe  ! to  the  kings  and  princes  who 
do  not  direct  the  truth,  and  who  love  both  iniquity  and  rapine. 
Woe ! to  the  prostitutes  and  the  sinners,  who  shall  be  burned 
like  hay  and  straw,  by  a fire  ignited  in  the  bissextile  and  in- 
tercalary year,  and  in  the  end  of  the  cycle.  And  it  is  on  the 
[festival  of  the]  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  that  this  plague  will  come,  in  that  year,  if  [the 
people]  by  devout  penitence  do  not  prevent  it  as  the  people 
of  Nineveh  have  done”. 

So  far  the  vision,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  and  character  of  this  fearful  visitation,  and 
the  mode  of  warding  it  off.  The  substance  of  this  explanation 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

It  was  to  Adamnan,  it  inlbrms  us,  that  were  revealed  all  the 
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plagues,  mortalities,  and  destructions  by  foreigners  which  were  i.ect.  xx. 
to  afflict  Erinn  in  consequence  of  the  iniquities  of  her  people.  . , . _ 
Dreadful  would  be  the  plagues  that  were  to  come  it  they  did  pbeciM" can- 
not repent,  namely,  a flame  of  fire  that  would  purify  Erinn  khui "fo*!8 
from  the  south-west:  and  that  was  to  be  the  fire  which  would  °{jst 
burn  the  three-fourths  of  the  men  of  Erinn  in  the  twinkling  of  Baptist 
an  eye, — men,  women,  boys,  and  girls.  Of  all  the  plagues  that 
were  to  afflict  the  nation, — disease,  famine,  foreign  invasion, 
and  destruction, — this  terrible  fire  of  St.  John’s  festival  would 
be  the  last  and  most  destructive.  The  people  are  then  charged 
with  the  crimes  of  theft,  falsehood,  murder,  fratricide,  adultery, 
destruction  of  churches  and  clergy,  charms,  incantations,  and  all 
sorts  of  wickedness,  excepting  alone  the  worship  of  idols.  This 
catalogue  of  imputed  crimes  is  then  followed  by  an  earnest 
inculcation  of  the  mode  of  warding  off  the  fiery  visitation  of  St. 

John’s  festival,  in  accordance  with  the  testament  of  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Adamnan,  and  after  the  example  of  the  people  of 
Nineveh  and  several  others  of  sacred  history.  And  this  was  to 
be  done  by  a total  change  of  life,  by  fasting  and  praying,  and 
giving  large  and  liberal  alms  to  the  poor  and  the  churches. 

There  can,  I think,  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  piece  was 
written  after  the  great  mortalities  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  the  Buidhe  chonnaill  and  Crom  chonnaill  [see  Appen- 
dix, No.  CLI.],  and  even  after  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Danish  power  in  the  year  1014,  but  before  the  Anglo-Norman 
Invasion  was  so  much  as  thought  of.  The  ecclesiastics  of  this 
time  were  expert  calculators  of  cycles,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves here  of  an  ancient  prediction  (if,  indeed,  it  was  ancient), 
threatening  a fiery  visitation  when  the  festival  of  the  Beheading 
of  John  the  Baptist  (that  is,  the  29th  day  of  August)  should  fall 
on  a Friday  near  the  end  of  what  I must  believe  to  be  a cycle 
of  the  Epact.  Now  the  number  of  the  Epact  for  the  year  1096 
was  23,  so  that  a cycle  of  the  Epact  terminated  that  year.  In 
that  year  also  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  fell  on  a 
Friday.  And  this  conjunction  had  not  happened,  I believe, 
from  the  time  of  the  Danish  supremacy  until  this  year  of  1096. 

This  year  of  1096  was  besides  a bissextile,  or  leap-year.  We 
have  already  seen,  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  at  this 
year,  how  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  laid  down 
in  this  tract  was  the  course  recommended  by  the  clergy  of  that 

rriod  and  acted  on  by  both  laity  and  clergy.  And  so  we  may, 
think,  fairly  assume  that  this  version  of  the  vision  of  St. 
Adamnan  was  written  (at  least  in  its  present  form)  immediately 
or  shortly  before  that  year,  although  it  is  possible  that  a portion 
of  it,  or  perhaps  some  version  of  the  entire,  may  have  been 
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uttered  or  written  many  generations  before.  And  the  probabi- 
lity of  this  “ Vision”  being  of  the  date  I assign  to  it,  is  further 
sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  language  is  not  of  a more  ancient 
character. 

It  appears  certain,  from  the  Life  of  St.  Adamnan,  that  his 
prophecy  respecting  the  St.  John’s  festival  amounted  only  to 
the  prediction  of  a simple  pestilence  or  calamity,  and  that  this 
prophecy  was  believed  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  his  own  death. 
At  what  time  this  simple  calamity  was  magnified  into  a flame 
of  fire  which  would  bum  to  cinders  three-fourths  of  the  people, 
from  the  south  of  Erinn  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  back 
again  from  Fanait  (in  Donnegal)  to  Cork,  it  would  be  curious 
and  instructive  to  inquire ; and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have,  in 
the  same  Lcabliar  M6r  Dana  Doighre , a short  article,  giving 
such  an  origin  to  this  fiery  visitation  as  will,  I am  satisfied,  take 
it  for  ever  out  of  the  catalogue  of  inspired  predictions,  as  well 
as  another  short  article,  which,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  identifies 
the  “ Fiery  Dragon”  with  the  so-called  “ Broom  out  of  FdnaiC. 

The  following  literal  translation  of  the  first  of  these  little 
tracts  will  be  found  as  curious  in  its  topograpliical  as  in  its 
legendary  interest  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLII.] : 

“ It  is  in  the  reign  of  Flann  Cinaidh  [ Ginacli , or  “ the  vora- 
cious”] that  the  Rowing- Wheel,  and  the  Broom  out  o£Fanaid,  and 
the  Fiery  Bolt,  shall  come.  Cliaeh  was  the  harper  of  Smirdubh 
Mac  Smdil,  king  of  the  three  Rosses  of  SliabhBdn  [in  Connacht]. 
Cliaeh  set  out  on  one  occasion  to  seek  the  hand  in  marriage  of  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Bodhbh  Derg,  of  the  [fairy]  palace  of  Femhen 
[in  Tipperary].  He  continued  a whole  year  playing  his  harp, 
on  the  outside  of  the  palace,  without  being  able  to  approach 
nearer  to  Bodhbh,  so  great  was  his  [necromantic]  power;  nor 
did  he  make  any  impression  on  the  daughter.  However,  he 
continued  to  play  on  until  the  ground  burst  under  his  feet, 
and  the  lake  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  sprang  up 
in  the  spot:  that  is  Loch  Bel  Scad.  The  reason  why  it  was 
called  Loch  Bel  Scad,  was  tliis : 

“ Coerabar  boeth,  the  daughter  of  Etal  Anbuail  of  the  fairy 
mansions  of  Connacht,  was  a beautiful  and  powerfully  gifted 
maiden.  She  had  three  times  fifty  ladies  in  her  train.  They 
were  all  transformed  every  year  into  three  times  fifty  beautiful 
birds,  and  restored  to  their  natural  shape  the  next  year.  These 
birds  were  chained  in  couples  by  chains  of  silver.  One  bird 
among  them  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  worlds  birds,  having 
a necklace  of  red  gold  on  her  neck,  with  three  times  fifty 
chains  depending  from  it,  each  chain  terminating  in  a ball  of 
gold.  During  their  transformation  into  birds,  they  always  re- 
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mained  on  Loch  Crotta  Cliach  [that  is,  the  Lake  of  Cliach's  lbct.  xx. 
Harps],  wherefore  the  people  who  saw  them  were  in  the  habit  ofthe“ Pro- 
of saying:  ‘ Many  is  the  Scad  [that  is,  a gem ; a jewel,  or  other  phede»"con- 
precious  article]  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Crotta  this  day’.  And 
hence  it  is  called  Loch  Bel  Scad,  [or  the  Lake  of  the  Jewel 
Mouth.]  u*!*1181- 

“It  was  called  also  Loch  Bel  Dragain , [or  the  Dragon-Mouth 
Lake] ; because  Temda's  nurse  caught  a fiery  dragon  in  the 
shape  of  a salmon,  and  St.  Fursa  induced  her  to  throw  it  into 
Loch  Bel  Scad.  And  it  is  that  dragon  that  will  come  in  the 
festival  of  St.  John,  near  the  end  of  the  world,  in  the  reign  of 
Flann  Cinaidh.  And  it  is  of  it  and  out  of  it  shall  grow  the 
Fiery  Bolt  which  will  kill  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  cattle,  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  eastwards.  And  it  is  on  that  account  it  is 
called  the  Dragon-Mouth  Lake. 

“ Cliach  the  Harper,  now’,  ahvays  played  upon  twro  harps 
at  the  same  time;  and  hence  the  name  Crotta  Cliach  [the 
Harps  of  Cliach — Cruit  being  the  Irish  for  a harp],  and 
Sliabh  Crott , [or  the  Mountain  of  the  Harps,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  lake  of  Cliach's  Harps  is  still  to  be  seen]. 

“ It  was  of  this  fiery  bolt  that  St.  Moling  was  preaching 
W’hen  predicting  the  St.  Johns  festival,  when  he  said, 

“ O great  God  [O  great  God], 

May  I obtain  my  two  requests, 

That  my  soul  be  with  angels  in  bliss, 

That  the  flaming  bolt  catch  me  not. 

In  Johns  festival  will  come  an  assault, 

Which  will  traverse  Erinn  from  the  south-west; 

A furious  dragon  which  will  burn  all  before  it, 

Without  communion,  without  sacrament. 

As  a black  dark  troop  will  they  burst  in  flames. 

They  will  die  like  verbal  sounds ; 

One  alone  out  of  hundreds 
Of  them  all  shall  but  survive. 

From  Dan  Cearmna  to  Sruibh  Brain , 

It  will  search ; and  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  eastwards ; 

A furious,  flaming  dragon,  full  of  fire; 

It  shall  spare  but  only  a fourth  part. 

Woe  to  w’hom  it  reaches,  woe  him  who  awaits  it, 

Woe  to  those  who  do  not  ward  off' the  plague; 

The  Tuesday  upon  which  the  festival  falls, — 

It  were  well  to  avert  it  in  time. 

One  shall  tell  the  precise  time 
When  the  Lord  shall  bring  all  this  to  pass; 
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Five  days  of  spring  after  Easter, 

Five  years  before  the  mortality. 

A time  will  come  beside  this, 

When  in  a bissextile  year; 

A Friday  upon  a cycle,  woe  who  sees. 

Oh  ! the  fiery  plague  may  I not  see  P 

Such,  then,  was  the  purely  fabulous  origin  of  the  Fiery  Bolt 
which  was  to  burn  three-fourths  of  the  men  of  Erinn  from  the 
south-west. 

You  will  remember  that  this  version  of  St.  Moling's  predic- 
tion of  the  festival  of  St.  John  differs  considerably  from  the 
version  of  it  already  given.  In  his  poem  on  the  succession  of 
the  kings  of  Leinster,  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  is  referred  to 
some  indefinite  period  after  the  appearance  of  the  Roth  Ramhach 
(the  Rowing,  or  Oar  Wheel) ; whilst  here  its  occurrence  is 
particularly  laid  down  in  five  years  after  the  year  in  which  the 
festival  falls  on  Tuesday  in  the  same  year  in  which  Easter  Sun- 
day should  happen  five  days  before  the  end  of  spring,  that  is, 
on  the  25th  of  April.  This  combination  of  these  festivals  has 
never  since  occurred,  even  to  the  present  time ; for,  although 
Easter  Sunday  fell  upon  the  25th  of  April  in  the  years  432, 
672,  919,  1014,  1204,  1451,  and  1546,  yet  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust did  not  happen  to  fall  upon  a Tuesday  in  any  of  these 
years,  nor  in  the  fifth  year  after  any  of  them,  so  that  the 
would-be  prophet  would  appear  to  have  miscalculated  his  time, 
or  the  prediction  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled ! 

Having  thus  laid  before  you  all  that  I have  been  able  to  col- 
lect relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Rowing  Wheel,  and  the  pre- 
diction respecting  the  festival  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John, 
as  well  as  the  use  made  of  them  in  after  ages,  and  having  ex- 
pressed my  own  decided  opinion,  that  these  never  were  real 
prophecies  or  inspired  predictions  at  all,  I shall  now  pass  to  the 
third  of  this  group  of  foretold  misfortunes,  namely,  the  Scuap 
a Fan  ait,  or  “ Broom  to  come  out  of  Fanait”  (in  Donnegal). 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  poem  on  the  succession  of  the 
kings  of  Leinster,  ascribed  to  St.  Moling,  who  died  in  the  year 
696,  the  saint  is  made  to  predict  that 

“ The  broom  out  of  Fanait  will  be  severe 
Over  the  centre  of  Erinn:  from  the  north-west 
To  the  sea  in  the  south  it  shall  make  its  course, 

And  bring  direful  woe  to  the  people  of  Cork”. 

And  in  the  second  place  he  says  it  will  come  on  a Tuesday. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  note  on  the  festival  of  the 
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Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Festology  of  Aengus 
Cdile  DS  (preserved  in  the  same  Leabhar  Afor  Dana  DoighrS) 
that  this  calamity,  like  the  Fiery  Bolt,  was  to  afflict  Erimi  in 
revenge  of  the  decapitation  of  the  man  who  baptized  the 
Saviour.  Thus  runs  this  curious  note  [see  original  in  Appen- 
dix, No.  CLIII.] : 

“ It  is  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  that  the 
Broom  will  come  out  of  Fdnait  to  purify  Erinn  towards  the  end 
of  the  world,  as  it  was  foretold  by  A irerdn  the  Wise,  and  by 
Colum  Cille , and  it  is  on  Tuesday  in  particular  the  Broom  out 
of  Fdnait  will  come,  as  Colum  Cille  said : ‘ Like  unto  the 
grazing  of  a pair  of  horses  in  a yoke,  so  shall  be  the  closeness 
with  which  it  will  cleanse  Erinn’. 

“ Thus  saith  Airerdn , of  the  Broom:  ‘There  will  be  two  ale- 
houses within  the  one  close,  side  by  side.  The  man  who  goes 
out  of  the  one  into  the  other  shall  find  no  one  alive  in  the  house 
into  which  he  goes,  and  neither  shall  he  find  any  one  alive  in 
the  house  out  of  which  he  went,  on  his  return  to  it,  such  shall 
be  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Broom  comes  out  of  Fdnait'. 

“ Thus  saith  Riaghail  [on  the  same  subject]  : ‘ Three  days  and 
three  nights  over  a year  shall  this  plague  remain  in  Erinn. 
When  a sliip  can  be  seen  on  Loch  Rudhraidhd,  from  the  door 
of  the  refectory,  it  is  then  the  Broom  out  of  Fdnait  shall  come. 
A Tuesday,  too,  after  Easter,  in  spring,  will  be  the  day  upon 
which  the  Broom  shall  issue  from  Fdnait , to  avenge  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist’  ”. 

We  have  here  three  different  persons  predicting,  as  we  are 
told,  the  Broom  out  of  Fanait,  besides  St.  Moling , whose  pre- 
diction of  it  we  have  noticed  twice  already.  St.  Colum  Cilld 
is  made  to  say  that  it  would  come  on  a Tuesday.  St.  Airerdn 
the  Wise  does  not  specify  any  particular  day  or  season ; and  he 
himself,  I may  observe,  died  of  the  plague  which  was  called 
Buidhe  chonnaill , in  the  6G4 ; but  St.  Riaghail  gives  a Tuesday 
in  spring,  after  Easter,  as  the  day  of  its  appearance,  “ when  a ship 
could  be  seen  on  Loch  RudhraidhS  from  the  door  of  the  [his] 
Refectory'’.  The  Loch  RudhraidhS  mentioned  here,  is  the  pre- 
sent bay  of  Dundrum,  in  the  county  of  Down ; and  St.  Riaghail s 
refectory  and  church  were  situated  on  the  east  side  of  this  bay, 
near  its  mouth,  where  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  parish 
of  Tyrella,  properly  Teach  Riaghala,  or  Riagails  house  or 
church. 

The  reference  to  a Tuesday  after  Easter  in  spring,  given  by 
St.  Riaghail  as  the  day  on  which  the  Broom  was  to  come,  is 
not  precise  enough  to  enable  us  to  understand  what  Tuesday  is 
meant ; and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  something  left  out  in  the 
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note  from  which  it  is  taken.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that 
it  was  intended  to  agree  with  St.  Moling' s time  for  the  coming 
of  the  Fiery  Bolt:  that  is,  when  the  29th  of  August,  the  feast 
of  the  Decollation  of  John  the  Baptist,  should  fall  on  a Tuesday, 
and  Easter  Sunday  within  five  days  of  the  end  of  spring. 

The  probable  fact  would  appear  to  me  to  be,  that  when  the 
Fiery  Bolt  was,  by  some  southern  prophet  of  disaster,  threat- 
ened to  flash  from  Dun  Cearmnn  [now  called  the  Old  Head 
of  Kinsale,  in  the  county  of  Cork]  to  Sruibh  Brain  [or  Loch 
Foyle,  in  Inis  E6ghain\ , that  is,  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island, — some  northern  rival  after- 
wards took  it  upon  himself  to  return  the  compliment,  and 
send  back  the  Broom  from  Fanait,  in  the  same  northern  point, 
to  deal  destruction  on  the  people  of  Cork.  But  the  time  first 
appointed  by  St.  Moling  for  the  visitation  of  the  Fiery  Bolt, — 
that  is,  five  years  after  the  year  in  which  Easter  Sunday  would 
fall  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  the  29th  of  August  on  a Tues- 
day,— as  already  shown,  has  not  yet  come. 

Then,  as  regards  the  second  time  appointed  by  St.  Moling 
for  the  coming  of  the  Fiery  Bolt,  if  that  be  what  is  meant, — 
that  is,  on  a Friday  in  a leap  year,  at  the  end  of  a circle,  or 
cycle, — I have  already  shown  that  all  the  predicted  circum- 
stances of  this  appointed  time  occurred  in  the  year  1096.  In 
that  year  the  29th  of  August  fell  on  Friday;  the  year  was  a 
leap  year;  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  a circle  or  cycle  of  the 
Epact,  which  was  twenty-three  in  that  year ; for,  if  we  add  the 
annual  increase  of  eleven  days  to  twenty-three,  it  would  make 
it  thirty-four,  thus  passing  into  a new  cycle  of  the  Epact  for 
the  next  year,  1097,  whose  Epact  would  accordingly  be  four. 

But,  what  is  much  more  important  than  any  argument  of 
mine,  I have  already  shown,  from  the  annals  of  our  country, 
the  consternation  which  seized  on  the  people  at  the  approacli 
of  the  year  1096 ; and  how  faithfully  the  means  of  averting  the 
threatened  calamities,  as  said  to  have  been  recommended  by 
St.  Adaranan,  were  carried  out — in  penitence,  prayers,  devo- 
tions, fastings,  alms  to  the  poor,  and  offerings  to  the  churches; 
thereby  showing  clearly  that  the  prophecy  had  not  been,  up  to 
that  time,  fulfilled.  And,  as  we  have  no  record  of  its  being 
feared  or  talked  of  ever  since,  I suppose  we  may  hope  that  the 
means  so  long  prescribed  as  efficient,  and  then  so  amply  and  so 
successfully  put  in  practice  to  avert  it,  have  for  ever  blotted 
out  the  hard  sentence  which  the  Lord  was  believed  to  have 
passed  on  an  already  sorely  afflicted  country ! 

When  first  I entered  in  these  Lectures  on  the  discussion  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  “ Prophecies,”  as  they  are  called,  I never 
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intended  to  follow  them  out  to  the  extent  that  I have  done ; lect.  xx. 
but  the  more  I examined  them,  the  more  imperatively  did  I DUhonest 
feel  myself  called  upon — as  one  who  had  spent  his  whole  life 
in  the  perusal  and  comparison  of  the  original  Gaedhlic  docu-  pretended 
ments, — to  examine  them  fairly  and  thoroughly,  and,  without  dcs°p 
assuming  anything  of  dictation  or  dogmatism,  to  record  my 
humble  opinion  of  the  degree  of  credence  to  be  given  to^this 
class  of  compositions.  Another  motive,  too,  impelled  me  to 
come  forward, — the  first  that  I am  aware  of  to  do  so, — to  throw 
doubt  and  suspicion  on  the  authenticity  of  these  long-talked-of 
“ Irish  Prophecies” — I mean  the  strong  sense  I entertain  of 
the  evils  that  a blind  belief  in,  and  reliance  on  their  pro- 
mises have  worked  in  this  unfortunate  land  for  centuries  back. 

I have  myself  known — indeed  I know  them  to  this  day — hun- 
dreds of  people,  some  highly  educated  men  and  women  among 
them,  who  have  often  neglected  to  attend  to  their  wordly  advance- 
ment and  security  by  the  ordinary  prudential  means,  in  expec- 
tation that  the  false  promises  of  these  so-called  prophecies — 
many  of  them  gross  forgeries  of  our  own  day — would  in  some 
never  accurately  specified  time  bring  about  such  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  country  as  must  restore  it  to  its  ancient  condition. 

And  the  believers  in  these  idle  dreams  were  but  too  sure  to  sit 
down  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  promised  golden  age ; as 
if  it  were  fated  to  overtake  them,  without  the  slightest  effort  of 
their  own  to  attain  happiness  or  independence. 

When  such  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  belief  in  such 
predictions,  and  even  in  these  modern  times  of  peace,  what 
must  their  effect  have  been  in  the  days  of  our  country’s  wars  of 
independence,  when  generation  after  generation  so  often  nobly 
fought  against  foreign  usurpation,  plunder,  and  tyranny  ! And 
in  the  constant  application  of  spurious  prophecies  to  the  events 
of  troubled  times  in  every  generation,  observe  that  the  spirit  of 
intestine  faction  did  not  fail  to  make  copious  use  of  them.  So  we 
have  the  blind  prophet  predicting  that  a lied  Hugh  O'Donnell 
would  annihilate  the  Anglo-Norman  power  on  the  plains  of  the 
Liffey ; but  we  have  him  adding,  too,  that  the  same  redoubtable 
hero  would,  to  complete  liis  triumph,  bum  and  ravage  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connacht  also,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  that  the 
ccmmon  enemy  should,  on  his  next  coming  over  the  water,  have 
less  opposition  to  meet. 

And  well  did  the  astute  Anglo-Normans  (as  well  as,  indeed, 
their  Elizabethan  successors  in  a subsequent  age),  know  what 
use  to  make  of  these  rude  and  baseless  predictions,  as  we  read  in 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  when  speaking  of  the  invasion  of  Ulster 
by  John  De  Courcy.  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLIV.] 
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“ Then  was  fulfilled,  as  is  said,  the  prophecy  of  the  Irish 
Columba;  who,  foretelling  that  war  [at  Downpatrick]  ages  be- 
fore, said  that  the  carnage  of  the  citizens  would  be  so  great,  that 
the  enemy  would  wade  knee-deep  in  the  blood  of  the  slain.  For 
when,  owing  to  the  softnessof  the  mud,  the  weight  of  the  men’s 
bodies  caused  them  to  sink  down  to  the  bottom,  the  blood  which 
oozed  from  them  dying  to  the  surface  of  the  viscid  earth,  easily 
reached  to  the  knees  and  legs  of  the  assailants.  The  same 
prophet  is  also  said  to  have  stated  that  a certain  man,  poor,  and 
a beggar,  and,  as  it  were,  a fugitive  from  other  lands,  would 
come  to  Down  with  a little  band,  and  without  the  authority  of 
a superior  would  gain  possession  of  the  city.  [He  foretold] 
also  many  battles,  and  the  Huctuating  issues  of  fortune;  all 
which  were  evidently  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  John  De  Courcy. 
Even  John  himself  is  said  to  have  carried  about  with  him 
this  Irish  book  of  prophecies,  as  a mirror  of  his  exploits. 

“ It  is  stated  also  in  the  same  book,  that  a certain  youth  was 
to  storm  the  walls  of  Waterford  with  an  armed  band,  and  take 
the  city,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants;  that  the  same 
individual  was  also  to  march  through  Wexford,  and  afterwards 
enter  Dublin  without  obstruction.  All  which  was  plainly  ful- 
filled in  Earl  Richard  Strongbow.  The  saint  testifies  also  that 
the  city  of  Limerick  would  on  two  occasions  be  abandoned  by 
the  English,  and  on  the  tliird  be  retained.  Now  it  appeal's  to 
have  been  twice  forsaken.  First,  as  has  been  stated,  by  Rcy- 
mund ; second  by  Philip  de  Brcusa,  who,  on  arriving  near  the 
city  which  had  been  granted  to  him,  finding  himself  shut  out 
from  it  by  the  river  which  flowed  between,  without  any  effort 
or  assault,  went  back  the  way  he  came,  as  shall  be  fully  stated 
in  its  proper  place.  Alter  which,  according  to  the  same  pre- 
diction, the  city,  a third  time  visited,  is  to  be  held  possession  of, 
or  rather,  after  a long  interval,  being  treacherously  destroyed 
under  Hamo  de  Valoignes  the  justiciary,  and  recovered  and 
restored  by  Mcyler”.  (Giraldus  Cambrcnsis,  Hibernia  Expug- 
nata;  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  16, — p.  71)4,  Ed.  Camden.) 

Speaking  elsewhere  of  the  reduction  of  Erinn,  the  same 
writer  observes  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 

“ For  whereas  the  Irish  are  reputed  to  have  four  prophets — 
Moling,  Braccan  [Bearchan?],  Patrick,  and  Colum  Kylle  (whose 
books,  written  in  the  Irish  tongue,  are  still  preserved  among  the 
people), — they  all,  when  speaking  of  this  conquest,  declare  that, 
through  constant  encounters  and  a protracted  struggle,  it  shall 
sully  many  future  ages  with  excessive  bloodshed.  But  just  on 
the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  they  award  to  the  English 
people  a decisive  victory — the  subjugation  of  Ireland  from  sea 
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to  sea,  and  the  occupation  of  the  island  with  castles.  And, 
though  it  may  happen  first  that  the  English  be  put  to  confusion 
and  exhausted  while  they  experience  the  issues  of  the  martial 
struggle  (for  instance,  according  to  the  statement  of  Braecan, 
nearly  all  the  English  will  be  dislodged  from  Ireland  by  a king 
who  is  to  come  from  the  desert  mountains  of  Patrick,  and,  on  a 
Sunday  night,  storm  a certain  castle  in  the  woods  of  Ophelania), 
still,  according  to  their  declaration,  the  English  will  always 
maintain  an  undisturbed  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island'1.  (Ib.,  cap.  33;  pp.  800,  807,  Ed.  Camden.) 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Giraldus’s  account 
of  these  prophecies  is  a fabrication  either  by  himself  or  by  John 
de  Courcy ; for,  among  all  the  reputed  prophecies  which  have 

fiassed  through  my  own  hands,  and  they  are  not  a few,  as  you 
lave  already  seen,  there  is  not  one  that  has  any  reference  to 
the  Anglo-Normans  in  Limerick  or  Waterford,  or  that  promises 
the  invaders  a final  permanent  footing  on  the  cast  coast  of  Ire- 
land, which,  according  to  the  scope  of  Cambrensis'  alleged  pro- 
phecy, was  the  most  they  expected  at  the  time. 

And  as  for  the  “ certain  man,  poor  and  a beggar,  and,  as  it 
were,  a fugitive  from  other  lands”,  who,  according  to  St.  Colinn 
Cille , “would  come  to  Down  with  a little  band,  and,  without 
the  authority  of  a superior,  would  gain  possession  of  the  city”, 
there  is  no  such  prediction  in  any  of  those  poems  which  are 
ascribed  to  Cohun  Cille , though  there  is,  indeed,  an  ecclesiastical 
pauper  promised  in  St.  Bricins  ecstatic  prophecy,  who  was  to 
be  the  last  Christian  preacher  before  the  approach  of  the  reign 
of  Antichrist;  but  although  the  ecclesiastical  character  would 
not  well  become  the  unscrupulous  despoiler  John  de  Courcy, 
still  it  would  appear  that  he  appropriated  the  name,  and  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  verifier  of  an  old  spurious  prediction,  to  a 
people  so  debilitated  and  distracted  by  internal  broils  and  social 
jealousies,  that  this  Norman  adventurer  succeeded,  with  a hand- 
ful of  men,  in  marching  into  the  heart  of  Ulster,  where  he  took 
the  ancient  and  v.enerable  city  of  Downpatrick,  and  fortified  it 
before  any  effective  opposition  durst  be  offered  him  by  the  once 
brave  natives  of  that  province. 

And  as  the  native  Irish,  for  a long  period  after  De  Counts 
time,  continued  to  be  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  the  good 
or  evil  which  these  worthless  predictions  had  promised  them, 
60  also  did  the  enemy  continue  with  success  either  to  appro- 
priate to  their  own  account  older  predictions,  or  to  procure  new 
ones  to  be  made  for  their  especial  purposes  in  the  native 
Gacdhlic.  Of  this  latter  class,  one  curious  specimen  remains 
among  Sir  George  Carcw’s  papers,  now  deposited  in  the  Lam- 
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_lect.  xx.  beth  Library,  London.  It  consists  of  a single  stanza,  couched 
Dishonest  *n  a not  unusual  even  now,  telling  the  natives  that  their 
use  made  of  vile  deeds  would  brill"  upon  them  the  power  and  supremacy 

forged  and  r.l.  ° 1 1 l J 

ot  the  stranger. 

Sir  George  Carew  was  president  of  Munster  at  the  close  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  oral  and  written  traditions  say  that 
he  made  the  proper  use  of  this  stanza  (which  was  certainly  made 
in  his  own  time)  to  impress  the  natives  with  the  inevitable  doom 
that  had  been  preordained  for  them.  Of  this  silly,  but  vicious 
production,  I took  a copy  at  Lambeth  in  1849.  It  runs  thus 
f see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLV.1 : 

“From  Carew’s  charter  you’ll  surely  find 
Cause  of  repentance  for  your  misdeeds ; 

Many  will  be  the  foreigner’s  shouts 
Sent  forth  on  the  banks  of  the  Miatlilach n. 

(The  Miatlilach  is  a river  in  the  county  of  Cork.) 

It  is  a remarkable  fact,  though  some  might  have  supposed  a 
prediction  so  clumsily  coined  would  have  been  little  likely  to 
gain  favour  from  such  a man  as  Carew,  that  Carew  nevertheless 
not  only  made  use  of  it  at  the  time,  but  gave  it  a place  among 
the  most  important  records  of  his  baneful  presidency  of  Munster. 

Nor  can  I help  remarking  how  it  is  that  this  same  spirit  of 
false  prophecy,  far  from  ending  witli  Carew  and  the  last  ray 
of  the  real  independence  of  Erinn  in  the  year  1002,  has  con- 
tinued even  to  this  day : for  even  in  our  own  times  the  same 
unscrupulous  enemy  of  our  race  and  creed  continues  to  pour 
forth,  with  an  exultation  almost  fiendish,  predictions  of  the  same 
character — providentially  falsified  so  far, — of  the  total  annihila- 
tion or  extirpation  of  the  Gaedhel  from  the  land  which  he  inherits 
from  an  ancestry  of  three  thousand  years. 

A nation  that  could  at  any  tune  believe  itself  foredoomed  to 
degradation  and  extinction,  and  especially  on  such  questionable 
authority  as  I have  laid  before  you,  would  deserve  to  be,  and 
would  surely  prove  to  be,  so  doomed  for  ever.  For  a people  to 
maintain  or  to  recover  their  proper  station  of  national  indepen- 
dence and  importance  in  the  world,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  arms;  but  there  is  one  condition  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  is,  the  possession  of  a true  independence  of 
soul,  whether  at  peace  or  war,  a horror  of  meanness  at  all 
times,  and  with  these  a true  love  for  their  country  and  venera- 
tion for  the  history  of  their  race, — a condition  which  of  itself, 
indeed,  would  imply  the  success  of  such  a people  in  the  assertion 
of  their  political  and  religious  rights  and  privileges. 
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Recapitulation.  No  Ilistory  of  Erinn  yet  written.  Of  the  works  of  Moore,  of 
Keating,  of  MacGeoghegan,  and  of  Lynch.  How  the  History  of  Erinn  is  to  be 
undertaken,  and  the  abundant  materials  for  it  properly  made  use  of.  Sketch 
of  the  ancient  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Gaedhils  of  Erinn.  Of  the  ma- 
terials which  exist  for  completing  the  history  of  the  early  period,  in  which 
the  annals  are  so  meagre.  Of  the  necessity  for  a preliminary  study  of  the 
Laws,  Customs,  Civilization,  and  mode  of  Life  among  the  ancient  Gaedhils. 
Of  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  Language,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  immense  mass  of  materials  preserved  in  the  existing  col- 
lections of  MSS.  Conclusion. 

I have  now,  at  last,  brought  these  Introductory  Lectures  to  a 
close.  I have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  some  intelligible 
account  of  the  materials  which  exist  towards  the  perfect  eluci- 
dation of  our  country’s  histoiy,  in  the  ancient  language  of  that 
country; — materials  not  drawn  from  the  prejudiced  reports  of 
the  enemies  of  our  race,  but  from  ancient  Gaedhlic  records,  of 
great  antiquity,  and  of  the  highest  authenticity.  The  task  has 
been  one  of  greater  labour  than  I had  at  all  anticipated;  of 
greater  labour,  perhaps,  than  any  of  you  could  have  imagined 
from  the  result.  For  I was  obliged  again  to  consult  a vast 
number  of  authorities — to  search  and  research  through  the 
ancient  MSS.  themselves,  to  compare  again  passages  upon  which 
the  investigations  into  the  Brehon  Laws  had  thrown  new  light 
since  last  I had  studied  them,  and  to  verify,  by  examination  of 
the  original  authorities  themselves,  all  those  notes  and  results 
of  my  study  of  years,  before  I could  permit  myself1  to  express, 
from  this  place,  a single  opinion  upon  facts,  however  compara- 
tively trifling,  or  however  certain  to  myself  appeared  my  recol- 
lection of  former  reading.  Besides,  the  extent  of  the  subject 
itself  seemed  greater  and  greater  as  I advanced,  in  throwing 
into  form  what  I had  to  say  to  you ; so  that  the  number  of 
Lectures  which  I have  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  has  unavoid- 
ably exceeded  three  times  that  originally  assigned  to  this  In- 
troductory Course. 

Even  now,  I fear  that  the  effort  to  compress  what  I had  to 
say  will  be  found  to  have  made  the  result  unsatisfactory  enough ; 
for  I have  all  along  been  forced  to  give  an  account  of  vast 
masses  of  the  most  valuable  historical  writings  only  by  a few 
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short  examples  of  them ; and  1 feel  persuaded  that  I have  even 
yet  failed  to  convey  to  you  any  adequate  idea  of  the  immense 
extent  of  our  MS.  historical  records. 

One  difficulty, indeed,  was  always  before  me, — that  no  previous 
attempt  had  been  made  to  describe  them  to  the  public ; and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I believe  a very  large  proportion  of  them 
have  not  been  really  examined  by  any  other  eye  than  my  own 
in  our  generation,  or,  perhaps,  for  several  generations.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  we  have  seen  histories  and  antiquarian  treatises 
published  with  applause,  for  a century  back,  and  frequently  in 
our  own  time,  by  authors  who  never  took  the  trouble  to  learn 
how  to  read  these  MSS.,  and  who,  accordingly,  passed  over 
without  remark  those  records, — those  materials  without  which 
the  History  of  Erinn  cannot  be  written,  nor  the  antiquities  of 
Erinn  truly  investigated, — as  if  such  materials  had  no  exist- 
ence at  all.  When,  therefore,  I opened  the  business  of  the 
chair  with  which  I have  been  honoured  in  this  our  National 
University  by  bearing  witness  to  the  vast  extent  of  these,  I may 
say,  yet  unopened  materials, — the  long-neglected,  long-decaying 
wealth  of  national  records,  with  which  our  great  libraries  and 
museums  are  so  richly  stocked, — I felt  that  the  intelligent  public 
could  not  but  feel  surprised  at  an  announcement  apparently  so 
extravagant;  and  I felt  then,  and  I have  felt  all  along,  that  it 
must  be  the  work  of  years  (and,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  of 
many  special  series  of  lectures  in  detail),  to  introduce  to  the 
■world  anything  like  a satisfactory  account  of  our  Manuscripts, 
so  as  to  obtain  any  general  recognition  of  their  true  extent  and 
importance. 

If,  however,  I have  not  succeeded,  as  I should  wish  to  do, 
within  the  too  limited  scope  of  these  few  Lectures,  in  doing 
adequate  justice  to  a subject  so  large  and  so  varied,  I may  at 
least  congratulate  myself  upon  the  increasing  interest  -which  that 
subject  appeal's  to  have  excited,  and  upon  the  indulgent  atten- 
tion with  which  you  have  so  kindly  received  and  encouraged 
me  in  the  performance  of  a task  so  unaccustomed, — a task  wluch 
1 was,  in  some  respects,  so  reluctant,  because  so  ill-prepared,  to 
undertake.  And  I shall  feel  but  too  glad  if,  by  what  I have 
attempted  to  do  in  these  Introductory  Lectures,  I shall  even  have 
so  introduced  the  subject  to  the  intelligent  notice  of  my  younger 
friends  as  to  kindle  in  their  minds  some  interest  to  prosecute 
inquiries  for  themselves  in  a path  in  which  it  has  been  the  lot  of 
my  life  to  act  as  a sort  of  pioneer.  Thev  will  find  that  path  now 
a far  easier  one  than  I did,  and  they  will  approach  it  with  advan- 
tages which  it  was  not  my  lot  to  enjoy.  Only  let  me  caution 
them  to  pursue  their  studies  among  the  materials  of  the  History 
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of  their  country  uninfluenced  by  the  silly  but  often  attractive  lect.  xxi. 
speculations  with  which  so  many  ignorant  men  of  the  last  and  of 
the  present  generation  have  deformed  their  literary  and  anti-  tion/ 
quartan  researches,  if  researches  they  can  be  called : let  me  warn 
them  to  begin  for  themselves  at  the  beginning;  first,  to  learn 
accurately  the  language  itself  (a  task  far  easier  than  my  hearers, 
perhaps,  imagine),  and  then  to  study  patiently  and  collate  care- 
fully tlie  important  originals  in  that  language  within  their  reach, 
before  they  allow  their  minds  to  dream  of  any  theory  whatever 
concerning  the  race,  the  history,  or  the  religious  or  civil  cus- 
toms of  our  early  ancestors.  To  do  this,  they  must  first  cast 
behind  them  almost  all  that  has  yet  been  printed  on  the  subject : 

I may  indeed  say  all,  save  the  very  few  publications  wliich  I 
have  taken  care  to  name  to  you  already  m these  lectures;  for 
the  History  of  ancient  Erinn  is  as  yet  entirely  unwritten,  and 
her  antiquities  all  but  unexplored. 

I have  said  that  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn  is  yet  entirely 
unwritten;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  history  of  Ireland,  save  in  name. 

Before  I take  my  leave  of  you  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
desire,  as  shortly  as  I can,  to  show  you  how  this  is  so,  by 
pointing  out  how  the  materials  which  I have  analysed  for  you 
must  be  treated,  in  order  that  anything  like  a history  of  Erinn 
ever  may  be  written.  And  first,  let  me  very  shortly  recapitulate 
all  that  we  have  gone  over,  lest  by  chance  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  my  first  Lectures  were  delivered  (now 
above  a year  ago)  should  have  caused  you  to  have  forgotten 
some  portions  of  the  series  of  subjects  of  which  I have  succes- 
sively spoken. 

* 

In  my  first  two  Lectures,  after  explaining  the  general  object 
of  the  course,  I told  you  of  the  means  taken,  according  to  the 
most  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  our  forefathers,  to  preserve 
the  records  of  their  race ; and  I laid  before  you  some  evidence 
of  the  records  and  literature  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Erinn,  before 
Christianity,  together  with  a list  and  some  description  of  the 
chief  among  the  lost  books  of  more  remote  times,  from  which 
much  that  is  preserved  in  the  ancient  MSS.  still  in  existence 
was  copied,  with  or  without  additions  and  explanations.  I 
told  you  what  is  known  of  the  Books  called  the  Cuilmen,  the 
Cin  broma  Sneachta , the  Senchus  Mdr , the  Book  of  Ua  Chong - 
bhdil , the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  the  Saltai)'  of  Tara,  the  original 
Ijeabhar  na  h-  Uidhre , and  the  Book  of  A caill.  And  as  instances 
of  the  contents  of  some  of  these  great  collections,  I described  to 
you  the  story  of  the  Tain  Bo  ChuailgnS  and  the  history  of 
Cormac  Mac  Airt , of  which  copies  exist  in  MSS  yet  preserved 
to  us. 
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In  the  tliird  Lecture  I opened  the  subject  of  the  various 
Annals  still  existing  in  our  MS.  collections,  their  extent  and 
character ; and  I gave  you  some  account  of  the  early  Annalists 
and  professors  of  history ; of  Flann  of  Monasterboice ; of  Giolla 
Caemhain ; of  Tighemach;  and  of  the  ancient  schools.  And 
with  reference  to  the  earliest  existing  annals,  those  of  Tigher- 
nach , I related  to  you  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Palace  of  Emania  (near  Ardmagh ) ; that  of  the  Three  Collas; 
and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Ultonian  Dynasty,  which  Tigher- 
nacli , apparently  for  very  unsatisfactory  reasons,  assumed  as  the 
commencement  of  the  historic  period. 

In  several  subsequent  Lectures  I took  up  the  Annals  nearly  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  composition,  and  gave  you  an 
account  of  each  in  some  detail.  I described  to  you  the  scope  and 
contents  of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
the  Annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  Ce,  improperly  called 
the  Annals  of  Boyle  (called  by  Ware  the  Annals  of  Connacht), 
the  Annals  oi' Sena  it  Mac  Maghnusa , called  the  Annals  of  Ulster ; 
and  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  (improperly  called  the  Annals  of  Kil- 
ronan) ; and  as  a specimen  of  this  work,  I described  to  you  the 
account  in  it  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Sleacht  in  the  year  1252, 
the  place  in  which  stood  the  celebrated  Idol  called  Crom  Cruach 
[or  Ceann  Cruach , as  found  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick], 
prostrated  by  St.  Patrick ; then  the  true  “Annals  of  Connacht  ’ ; 
the  “Chronicum  Scotorum”  of  Duald  Mac  Firbuigli;  the  other 
works  of  the  Mac  Firbises,  from  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (in 
the  year  1390)  and  the  Book  of  Lecain  (in  the  year  1416),  to 
Duald’s  own  time,  in  the  year  1666;  the  Annals  of  Lecain; 
and  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoi^  of  which  last  I gave  you  a 
specimen  in  the  curious  story  of  the  Life  of  Queen  Gormlmth. 

I concluded  my  notice  of  the  Annals  by  devoting  one  entire 
lecture  to  a very  inadequate  examination  of  those  of  the  Four 
Masters ; and  in  the  following  lecture,  having  passed  from  the 
Annals,  I described  to  you  the  other  great  works  of  the 
O’Clcrys,  and  particularly  the  RSim  Rioghraidhd , or  Succession 
of  the  Kings,  and  the  Leabhar  Gabhala , or  Book  of  Invasions. 

I next  proceeded  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  chief  books 
of  historical  MSS.  (generally  very  large  collections,  embracing, 
each  of  them,  a vast  number  of  compositions  of  every  kind) 
which  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Dublin,  in  Trinity  College,  and 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  including  the  Leabhar  na 
h-Uidhrt , the  “ Book  of  Leinster”,  the  “ Book  of  Bally  mote”,  tire 
I/eabhar  Buidhe  Lecain , the  “Book  of  Lecaiii  , and  the  “ Book  of 
Lismore” ; and  I shortly  noticed  the  immense  collection  of  Law 
Tracts  about  to  be  published  by  the  Brehon  Law  Commission. 
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The  following  Lecture  was  devoted  to  a subject  hardly  less  lect.  xxi. 
important  than  the  Annals  themselves  in  a historical  point  of  ^ 
view — I mean  the  great  Books  of  the  Genealogies  and  Pedi-  tion. 
grees  of  the  Clanns  and  Tribes  of  Erinn,  and  particularly  the 
splendid  work  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis.  And  1 explained  the 
nature  and  the  legal  and  social  importance  of  these  records  in 
ancient  times. 

After  describing  the  Annals  and  the  Books  of  Genealogies, — 
records  which  must  ever  supply,  as  in  ancient  times  they  always 
supplied,  the  foundation  and  skeleton  of  our  national  history, — 

I next  passed  to  those  classes  of  authentic  materials  from  which 
the  details  of  that  history  are  to  be  gathered.  And,  first,  I des- 
cribed to  you  the  few  great  pieces  in  which  we  find  that  history 
already  almost  made  to  our  hands,  so  far  as  certain  great  epochs 
in  the  general  annals  arc  concerned.  1 allude  to  the  early 
compilations  called  the  **  Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedhils  , 
the  History  of  the  Boromean  Tribute,  the  “Wars  of  Thomond”, 
and  the  “ Book  of  Munster”.  And  from  these  I proceeded  to 
describe  to  you  (but  too  generally,  I am  afraid),  the  immense 
mass  of  Gacdhlic  literature  which  I have  classed  under  the 
name  of  the  Historic  Tales,  beginning  with  those  which  record 
for  us  the  celebrated  Battles  of  Magh  Tuireadh  Chonga  and  Mcujh 
Tuireadh  na  bh-Fumorach , which  took  place  in  the  nineteenth 
century  before  Christ,  according  to  the  clironologv  adopted  by 
the  Four  Masters.  In  the  Lectures  devoted  to  these  Historic 
Tales,  I gave  you  lastly  a number  of  examples,  the  nature  and 
scope  of  which,  in  reference  to  the  serious  subject  of  our 
history,  I hope  you  have  not  forgotten.  I concluded  this  part 
of  my  subject  by  a similar  account  of  what  I termed  the  purely 
Imaginative  Literature  (such  as  the  compositions  called  Fenian 
Tales  and  Poems),  because  in  this  class  of  pieces  is  to  be  found 
such  a vast  amount  of  detailed  information  relative  to  the 
manners  and  customs,  residences,  dress,  ornaments, — the  social 
lile,  in  short, — of  the  early  Gaedhils. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  period,  in  so  far  as  directly  con- 
nected‘with  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  purely  Ecclesiastical 
History,  I kept  by  itself;  and  this  formed  the  subject  of  the 
remainder  of  this  preliminary  course.  In  two  Lectures  last  year*105 
1 described  to  you  the  remains  which  still  exist  to  testify  to  the 
period  of  (and  that  immediately  following)  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Erinn ; — I mean  the  beautifully  worked  relics, 
the  shrines,  the  bells,  and  the  crozicrs,  with  many  of  which  you 
are,  no  doubt,  fiuniliar;  for  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  ancient 
times  of  Erinn  is  not  to  be  reached  by  the  student  of  history, 

(w»  See  note  at  p.  820. 
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without  acquaintance  with  these  works  also,  as  well  as  those  of 
another  class,  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  ornaments  of  civil 
life,  and  the  weapons  of  the  ancient  warriors.  And  after  des- 
cribing to  you  such  remains  of  early  piety  I proceeded  to  explain 
to  vou  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  ancient  lives  of  the 
early  saints  (and  particularly  that  invaluable  one  called  the  Tri- 
partite Life  of  Saint  Patrick),  and  the  Manuscript  Ecclesiastical 
Records  in  general,  rich  as  they  are  in  various  entries  and  allu- 
sions of  great  historical  value.  In  the  last  few  Lectures  this 
year,51 1 resumed  this  portion  of  the  subject  by  describing  to  you 
the  great  Leabhar  ftlur  Dana  Doighre  (now  commonly  but 
erroneously  termed  the  Leabhar  Breac , or  “Speckled  Book"), 
and  other  invaluable  ecclesiastical  writings,  wnich  I had  not 
included  in  my  former  account  of  the  general  Historical  MSS. 
preserved  in  Dublin.  And  after  noticing  many  very  early  reli- 
gious and  monastic  pieces  (and  particularly  the  celebrated  Felirt, 
or  Martyrology,  of  A eng  us  Cede  D£),  I brought  the  whole  of 
my  analysis  ol  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History  to 
a conclusion  by  an  account  of  the  pieces  called  Prophecies, — 
most  of  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  early  Saints,  and 
especially  to  Colnm  CiXU , but  some  even  to  pagan  kings,  chiefs, 
and  Druids,  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity, — spurious 
prophecies,  which  contain,  indeed,  much  matter  of  histone  inte- 
rest, but  which  have  been  so  often  used  (and  even  in  our  own 
day)  with  the  most  mischievous  effect,  among  our  people,  and 
in  a sense  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  tnith  of  our  National  His- 
tory, that  I have  been  induced  to  devote  to  them  an  amount  of 
space  perhaps  disproportionate  to  their  real  importance,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  check  the  dangerous  falsehoods  which  on 
this  side  also  threaten  to  assail  the  student,  and  to  perplex  him 
in  his  labours,  if  not  to  divert  him  altogether  from  the  only  cer- 
tain path  of  candid  inquiry. 

Such  is  a recapitulation,  as  short  as  I could  make  it  without 
becoming  unintelligible,  of  the  ground  we  have  gone  over.  I 
believe  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  candid  critic  to  deny  that 
if  the  Gaedhlic  MSS.  be  such  and  so  extensive  as  I have  de- 
scribed them,  it  is  in  these  MSS.  chiefly,  nay,  almost  exclusively, 
that  the  materials  for  the  ancient  History  of  the  country  are  to 
be  sought.  I am  sure  it  can  need  no  argument  to  convince  any 
one  who  has  ever  examined,  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner, 
the  books  which  have  hitherto  been  published  under  the  name 
of  “ History  of  Ireland’’,  that  these  materials  have  never  yet 
been  used  as  they  ought  and  as  they  easily  might  have  been. 

See  note  at  p.  320. 
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By  far  the  greatest  part  of  these  invaluable  records  and  of  these  lect.  xxi. 

most  interesting  narratives,  have  not  been  examined  at  all.  _ , 

Generally,  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  become  “ His-  tion. 

m ’ 

torians"  of  Ireland,  have  been  unable  to  consult  a Gaedhlic  MS.  at 
all,  lor  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  language ; and  such  writers 
have  attempted  to  conceal  their  deficiency  in  this  regard  by  a 
flippant  sneer  or  an  ignorant  but  positive  falsehood.  And  the 
very  few  who,  knowing  the  language,  have  applied  themselves 
to  the  task  of  composing  a general  history  of  Erinn,  have  done 
so  without  access  to  any  considerable  body  of  the  MSS.,  and  under 
circumstances  which  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  cilecting 
that  examination  and  collation  of  authorities  which  the  neces- 
sary critical  investigation  of  history  so  imperiously  requires. 

Perhaps  the  whole  number  of  writers  worthy  of  mention  as  or  the 
having  attempted  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn,  may  be  reduced  'n  *ltcrs  on 
to  three;  for,  I believe  I may  pass  over  the  rest  in  absolute  ^cKJ1ij^or,r 
silence.  Those  three  are,  I)r.  Geoffrey  Keating  (of  whom  I 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  my  lecture  on  the  Four  Masters) ; the 
Abbe  Mac  Geoghegan ; and,  if  only  because  he  is  the  latest  of 
all,  and  because  his  well  earned  popularity  and  his  character  in 
other  respects  entitle  him  to  such  notice,  the  late  Thomas  Moore. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  criticise  the  performances  of 
these,  or  indeed  of  any  modern  writers  on  Irish  history;  and 
I only  mention  them  because  they  are  so  well  known  that  it 
may  seem  strange  to  omit  doing  so  just  after  having  assured 
you  that  there  is  no  history  of  Ireland.  Such  of  you  as  have 
read  the  works  of  those  three  writers,  need  not  be  told  that  by 
none  of  them  has  adequate  use  been  made  of  any  part  even  of 
the  materials  I have  described  to  you.  Such  of  you  as  have 
not  yet  read  them  may  read  them  (at  least  Keating  and 
Mac  Geoghegan)  without  mischief,  taking  with  you  only  the 
caution  which  my  remarks  may  imply. 

Of  Moores  total  want  of  qualification  for  the  task  he  under-  nr  Moore* 
took,  you  are  aware  from  the  anecdote  I gave  you  in  a former  Ireland". 
Lecture,  lie  discovered  it  too  late ; but  he  was  candid  enough 
to  admit  it  without  qualification.  Against  his  work,  then,  I 
should  directly  warn  you.  The  account  he  gives  of  ancient 
Erinn  is  nowhere  to  be  relied  on ; it  is  taken  entirely  from 
English  authorities,  not  merely  hostile  in  feeling  but  even 
themselves  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case  on  which  they 
wrote.  So  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  event  of  ancient  Irish 
history  accurately  given  m Moore;  and  there  are  innumerable 
passages  in  which  the  most  important  facts  are  wholly  misrepre- 
sented in  the  gross  and  in  detail.  I do  not  accuse  the  poet  of 
any  intention  so  to  write  the  history  of  Ills  country — far,  far 
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from  it.  I believe  he  intended  honestly  to  tell  the  truth ; hut 
lie  knew  of  no  authorities  hut  those  which  I have  just  alluded 
to ; he  did  not  understand  the  language,  and  had  not  even  heard 
of  the  existence  of  our  great  MSS.  books  till  after  his  first 
volume  had  appeared  (the  volume  in  which  the  early  history  is 
treated) ; and  when  he  did  discover  his  mistake,  he  was,  I have 
the  best  reason  to  believe,  heartily  sorry  that  he  had  ever  under- 
taken a task  which  was,  indeed,  it  is  said,  suggested  rather  by 
the  author’s  publisher  than  by  his  own  special  tastes  or  study. 

The  history  of  Dr.  Keating  was  compiled,  as  I have  already 
told  you,  among  the  caves  and  woods  of  Tipperary,  to  which 
the  proscription  of  Protestant  persecution  had  driven  the  Catholic 
priest.  Keating  had  with  him  some  of  the  old  books,  such  as 
the  Book  of  Invasions,  at  the  commencement  of  which  are 
recorded  the  ancient  traditions,  not  only  of  the  origin  of  the 
Milesian  race,  but  of  the  successive  colonizations  of  Erinn  by 
the  various  waves  of  the  Celtic  family  which  reached  this  island 
from  the  European  Continent  before  the  time  of  Milidh  or 
Milesius.  And  lie  must  have  also  had  with  him  some  collection 
which  contained  many  of  the  pieces  of  the  kind  I have  classified 
as  the  Historic  Tales.  Keating’s  work  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a compilation  of  these  materials,  as  many  as  he  had  by  him 
in  his  wanderings:  and  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  but 
abridge,  and  arrange  chronologically,  such  accounts  of  historic 
facts  as  he  found  in  them,  never  departing  in  the  least  from  what 
he  saw  before  him,  and  often  preserving  even  the  arrangement 
and  style.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a man  so  learned 
as  Keating  (one  who  had  access,  too,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  to 
some  valuable  and  ancient  MSS.  since  lost)  should  not  have 
had  time  to  apply  to  his  materials  the  rigid  test  of  that  criticism 
so  necessary  to  the  examination  of  ancient  tales  and  traditions — 
criticism  wliicli  his  learning  and  ability  so  well  qualified  him  to 
undertake.  As  it  is,  however,  Keating’s  book  is  of  great  value 
to  the  student,  so  far  as  it  contains  at  least  a fair  outline  of  our 
ancient  History,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  which  is  regarded  as  a good  specimen  of  the  Gaedlilic 
of  his  time. 

The  Abb<$  Mac  Geoghegan  wrote  his  history  in  Paris  (in 
the  French  language)  in  the  year  1758.  He  had  no  access 
there,  of  course,  to  the  great  books  now  in  Ireland,  and  most  of 
which  were  at  that  time  also  here ; but  the  Book  of  Lecain  was 
then  in  Paris,  and  of  that  invaluable  MS.  he  made  copious 
use.  His  other  authorities  were  chiefly  Lynch  (Cambrensis 
Eversus),  and  Colgan,  besides  the  various  Anglo-Norman  and 
English  writings  from  Cambrensis  down.  Mac  Geoghegan 
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made  a very  excellent  attempt,  considering  his  opportunities.  LECT-  ***» 
His  work  is,  however,  very  meagre  in  detail ; and  that  part  of 
it  which  gives  an  account  of  ancient  Erinn,  seems  to  consist 
merely  of  a very  short  abridgment  of  the  Annals,  or  else  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Book  of  Invasions,  or,  more  readily, 
from  one  of  Lynch's  chapters. 

I do  not  speak  here  of  Lynch's  book,  because  it  is  rather  a nf ..  Cam_ 
critical  defence  against  Anglo-Norman  misrepresentation,  than  ETer- 
a history.  The  “ Cambrensis  E versus”  is,  however,  a work  of 
very  good  authority,  and  abounds  with  information  most  valu- 
able to  the  student  of  history.  It  was  published  (in  three 
large  volumes)  a few  years  ago,  by  the  late  Celtic  Society, 
with  a translation  and  notes  by  my  [late  lamented]  friend,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Kelly,  of  Maynooth;  and  it  has  lately  been 
again  issued  by  the  united  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society. 

Having  shown  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
nothing  written  which  can  be  called  a History  of  Ireland,  and 
having  considered  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  (after  proper  preliminary  investigation  and  criticism)  a 
history  can  be  constructed,  I may  be  permitted  now  to  state 
shortly  how,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  these  materials  may  practically 
be  best  approached  by  the  future  historian;  though  it  is  true 
that  the  time  for  undertaking  a complete  history  has  not  yet 
arrived,  and  though  I myself  dread,  perhaps  more  than  any 
one,  such  a work  being  undertaken,  before  years  of  labour  are 
first  devoted  to  that  critical  examination  of  all  our  MSS.,  and 
of  the  traditions  as  well  as  the  records  they  contain,  which 
must,  I am  sure,  precede  any  successful  effort  in  this  direction. 

I have  frequently  alluded  to  a particular  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Annals,  which  is,  perhaps,  obvious  enough  of  itself,  and 
which  occurs  to  me  as  the  readiest  in  making  use  of  the  body 
of  the  other  materials  to  illustrate  them;  and  it  is  this  plan 
which,  with  your  permission,  I shall  endeavour,  by  w’ay  of 
conclusion,  to  develop  in  the  shape  of  an  example  of  what  I mean. 

The  only  valuable,  the  only  complete  and  rich  history,  then,  The  History 
the  only  worthy,  the  only  truly  intelligible  history  of  ancient  must  be 
Erinn,  must  be  written  upon  the  basis  of  the  Annals,  of  which  J',^“aal8°of 
I have  given  you  some  account,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  basis  the  Annul*, 
of  the  last  and  most  complete  of  the  Annals,  those  of  the  Four 
Masters.  From  O’Donovan's  richly  noted  edition  of  this  great 
work  the  student  can  indeed  learn  almost  all  the  chief  part  of 
that  history;  but,  as  I before  explained  to  you,  even  these 
annals,  and  especially  the  earlier  portion  of  them,  are  extremely 
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dry  and  meagre;  so  that  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  intel- 
ligible history  of  those  earlv  times,  we  are  forced  to  search  else- 
where  for  assistance.  The  lights  and  shades,  the  details  of  such 
a history,  the  minute  circumstances, — not  only  those  which 
explain  historical  events,  but  those  ecpially  or  even  more  im- 
portant descriptions,  in  which  the  habits  and  manners,  the 
social  ideas  and  cultivation,  the  very  life  of  the  actors  in  those 
events,  are  recorded  for  us, — all  these  things  must  be  brought 
out  in  their  proper  places  in  order  to  transform  the  meagre 
skeleton  supplied  by  the  mere  annals  into  a full  and  real  history. 
And  it  is  out  of  all  the  other  materials  which  have  been  spoken 
of  in  these  Lectures  that  these  details  are  to  be  gathered,  lor  the 
purpose  of  filling  in  the  outline  drawn  by  the  Four  Masters. 

All  these  various  materials  must,  however,  first  be  submitted 
to  the  closest  analysis,  to  the  most  careful  comparison  one  with 
another,  and  to  the  most  minute  critical  investigation,  assisted 
by  the  light  supplied  by  the  languages  and  histories,  as  w'ell  as 
the  anticpiities  and  what  is  known  of  the  life,  of  other  Celtic 
nations, — of  all  the  contemporary  nations,  indeed,  with  whom 
our  forefathers  were  ever  likely  to  have  come  in  contact.  Such 
criticism,  I need  hardly  say,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
these  Lectures.  It  is  my  province  here  only  to  introduce  to  you 
the  various  classes  of  historic  materials  themselves,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  use  which  may  be  made  of  them.  F or  such  of  you  as 
have  energy  and  ambition  enough  to  undertake  so  important  a 
work,  there  are  many  directions  from  among  which  to  choose  a 
course  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  to  exercise  your  powers, 
after  your  classical  and  critical  education  shall  have  been  suffi- 
ciently completed,  in  assisting  to  accomplish  this  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  complete  investigation  of  your  country’s  history ; 
and  you  can  easily  make  yourstdves  masters  of  the  language  as 
you  proceed.  I hope  some  of  you  will  take  the  hint,  ior  1 can 
imagine  no  employment  in  which  the  best  years  of  a literary 
life  could  now  be  spent  more  likely  to  lead  to  rich  results  for 
your  country  or  more  honourable  to  yourselves. 

For  my  present  purpose,  however,  let  us  suppose  this  critical 
investigation  completed,  and  the  historic  truths  contained  in  all 
the  materials  of  every  kind,  which  I have  described,  separated 
clearly  by  accurate  analysis  and  comparison.  We  shall  then  be 
in  a position  to  fill  up  the  outlines  supplied  by  the  aunals,  and 
to  do  this  for  almost  every  generation  of  our  ancestors,  from  a 
period  very  long  before  that  of  Christianity. 

You  have  already  seen  that  great  part  of  the  work  of  history 
has  been  done  to  our  hands,  with  respect  to  the  long  and  impor- 
tant periods  embraced  by  the  three  great  compilations  I have 
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described  to  you — I mean  the  large  tracts  called  the  “ History 
of  the  Boromean  Tribute',  that  of  the  “Wars  of  the  Danes”, 
and  that  of  the  “ Wars  of  Thomond”.  And  in  the  similar  tract 
called  the  “Book  of  Munster”  you  have  been  told  that  a simi- 
larly detailed  history  is  preserved  of  the  principal  events  relating 
particularly  to  that  province  during  several  centuries.  With 
these  great  works,  then,  the  future  historian  will  have  to  begin 
his  labours  of  compilation.  Of  course  the  basis  of  the  whole  will 
be  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  as  at  once  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  the  latest  work  of  authority  among  the  Annals, 
wliile  the  various  books  of  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees,  and 
especially  those  of  Mac  Firbis,  will  supply  the  means  of  tracing 
the  connection  between  the  various  provinces  and  tribes,  as  well 
as  many  details  as  to  the  lives  and  circumstances  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs  who  figure  in  the  national  annals.  So  much  being 
done,  we  come  at  last  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  immense 
mass  of  miscellaneous  historical  literature  which  I have  so  often 
called  the  Historic  Tales,  and  on  these  we  shall  chiefly  have  to 
depend  for  that  minute  illustration  of  the  details  of  historic  life 
which  I have  since  alluded  to. 

The  chronicles,  records,  and  purely  historic  narratives  upon 
which  we  have  to  rely  for  illustrating  any  particular  periods  in 
our  history,  and  filling  up  the  outlines  furnished  by  our  anna- 
lists, appear  to  have  undergone,  you  will  remember,  even  at  a 
remote  time,  a wide  dispersion,  and  to  have  been  broken  into 
almost  innumerable  fragments.  To  recover  and  arrange  them 
is  now  a task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  owing  to  the  numerous 
and  various  sources  which  we  must  draw  upon  for  information 
before  we  can  compass  any  connected  view  of  them.  Of  these 
various  sources  of  information  I believe  I have  now  laid  before 
you  an  account  intelligible  enough,  at  least,  to  enable  you  to 
understand  this  difficulty. 

Many  ways,  doubtless,  might  be  proposed,  to  effect  the  re- 
union of  these  scattered  fragments  of  veritable  historic  records. 
That  which  I propose  to  adopt  appeal's  to  me  simple  and  con- 
venient; and  m the  short  example  I shall  give  of  it,  you  are 
to  remember  that  for  my  present  purpose  I shall  not  adhere  to 
any  strict  principles  of  classification  in  the  selection  of  any  par- 
ticular epochs  of  our  history.  I desire  that  you  should  take  the 
several  fragments  of  the  historic  chain  of  which  I have  spoken, 
or  shall  speak,  simply  as  examples;  and  1 believe  that,  it  space 
allowed,  it  would  be  as  easy  for  me  to  fill  up  the  spaces  which 
occur  between  them.  I shall  then  rapidly  pass  before  you  a 
few  periods  marked  in  our  annals  by  some  important  events, 
and  group  about  these  so  much  of  the  records,  liistoric  talcs, 
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and  other  materials  of  our  genuine  history  (especially  those 
which  I have  already  introduced  to  your  notice  in  detail),  as 
may  serve  to  indicate  how  the  blanks  in  the  annals  arc  to  be 
filled  up;  and  I shall  take  for  my  starting  point  the  early 
traditional  history  of  the  origin  of  the  last  great  colony  of  Celts, 
the  race  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Milesians. 

The  Milesian  history  is  pretty  generally  known,  and  has  been 
much  canvassed  by  the  writers  of  the  last  150  years.  But 
although  several  writers  have  been  bold  enough  not  only  to 
question,  but  even  to  reject  altogether,  the  fact  of  this  Spanish 
colonization  of  Erinn,  nevertheless  not  one  has  ever  ventured 
upon  assigning  any  other  origin  to  the  peculiarly  constituted 
race  of  the  Gacdhel,  at  least  none  founded  on  anything  more  than 
mere  conjecture,  and  that  of  the  weakest  kind. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  that  the  writers  of  this  class 
have  been  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  Protestant;  writers  of  a 
party  who  have  ever  been  singularly  ready  to  lay  hold  of  the 
most  trivial  incidents  which  they  can  dress  up  to  give  colour  to 
their  denial  that  the  ancestry  and  Christianity  of  ancient  Erinn 
had  been  derived  from  Western  Europe.  It  would  have  been 
much  to  the  credit  of  some  of  these  writers,  had  they  confined 
themselves  to  fair  discussion  and  a candid  examination  of  such 
facts  and  authorities  as  came  before  them,  and  had  they  decided 
honestly  on  the  evidences  alone  which  they  furnish,  particularly 
as  the  historic  question  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Gaedhils 
themselves  from  Spain,  and  their  religion  from  Rome,  is  really  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whatever  in  the  discussions  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  except  as  regards  mere  ethnological  inquiry  and  as 
regards  the  veracity  of  our  ancient  traditions  and  wntings.  But 
for  writers  and  investigators  of  this  class,  a single  dubious  sen- 
tence, or  a single  immaterial  contradiction,  is  enough,  if  only 
ingenuity  can  in  any  way  twist  it  into  a contradiction  of  the 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  history,  spread  over  one  or  any 
number  of  volumes.  It  is  then  magnified  into  a mountain  of 
truth,  and  all  the  rest  set  at  nought,  or  coolly  passed  over. 

This  subject,  however,  of  the  authenticity  of  our  ancient  tra- 
ditions, is  too  large  to  be  discussed  here,  as  it  were,  accidentally ; 
but  it  is  one  that  shall  not  be  overlooked  or  postponed  to  any 
indefinite  period.  At  present  I shall  do  no  more  than  lay  before 
you  a short  sketch  of'  the  traditional  origin  of  the  Gaedhils  of 
Erinn,  as  it  is  recorded  in  our  oldest  books ; and  I shall  do  so 
without  criticism  of  any  kind,  only  that  you  may  the  better 
understand  what  is  to  follow. 
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The  Milesians,  according  to  the  Book  of  Drom  Sneachta  (a  lkct.  xxi. 
book  written  before  St.  Patrick’s  arrival  in  Erinn),  as  well  as  0fthenncl. 
their  predecessors  in  this  country,  the  Firbolgs  and  the  Tuatha  ent  tradi- 
1)6  Danann , arc  recorded  to  be  descended  from  the  race  of  caning  tile 
Japhet,  through  his  son  Magog.  They  are  said  to  have  been  colony!1 
originally  seated  in  “ Scythia ' ; and  the  earliest  traditions  tell  us 
that  a branch  of  them  settled  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh 
Cingris ; that  they  returned  to  Scythia  again  after  some  genera- 
tions; that  they  subsequently  went  into  Greece,  and  ultimately 
to  Spain,  where,  after  a long  residence,  they  erected  the  city 
and  tower  of  Bragantia,  from  whence,  after  some  time,  a colony 
of  them  came  into  Erinn  in  the  year  of  the  world  3500,  under 
the  command  of  the  eight  sons  of  Galamh , who  is  commonly 
called  Milesius.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  they  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Siding  6,  or  Slaney  (in  the  present 
county  of  Wexford),  unobserved  by  the  Tuatha  1)6  Danann , 
and  that  they  marched  at  once  from  that  place  to  Tara,  the 
seat  of  government.  The  chief  rule  of  the  island  at  this  period 
was  conjointly  shared  by  the  three  sons  of  Cermna  Milbhedil , 
namely,  Etliur , Cethur , and  Fethur , three  personages  mytholo- 
gically known  as  Mac  Cuill , Mac  Ceacht , and  Mac  Grein6. 

The  Milesians  immediately  summoned  these  three  kings  to  sur- 
render to  them  the  government  of  the  country  in  peace,  or 
submit  it  to  the  right  of  battle. 

A very  curious  instance  of  early  chivalric  tradition  follows, 
the  critical  explanation  of  which  1 shall  for  the  present  leave  to 
the  investigation  of  the  historical  inquirer,  merely  stating  here 
the  story  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

The  answer  of  the  Tuatha  1)6  Danann  appears  to  have  been  a 
' complaint  that  they  had  been  taken  by  surprise ; and  they  pro- 
posed to  the  invaders  to  return  to  their  ships,  to  reembark,  and 
to  go  out  upon  the  sea  “ the  distance  of  nine  waves”  (as  the 
story  runs) ; and  that  if  they  could,  after  that,  effect  a landing 
by  force,  then  that  the  country  should  be  surrendered  to  them. 

To  this  proposition,  it  is  related,  that  the  Milesian  brothers 
assented;  but  when  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann  found  them  fairly 
launched  on  the  sea,  they  raised  a furious  magical  tempest, 
which  entirely  dispersed  the  fleet.  One  part  of  it  was  driven 
along  the  east  coast  of  Erinn,  to  the  north,  under  the  command 
of  Eremon,  the  youngest  of  the  Milesian  brothers;  whilst  the 
remainder,  under  command  of  Donn,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Milesius,  was  driven  to  the  south-west  of  the  island. 

H owever,  the  Milesians  were  not  without  their  druids  too. 

At  first  the  latter  thought  the  tempest  was  a natural  one ; but 
after  some  time,  suspecting  that  it  was  the  result  of  druidicai 
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agency,  they  sent  a man  to  the  top-mast  of  their  ship,  to  know 
if  the  wind  was  blowing  at  that  height  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  man  reported  that  it  was  not.  This  confirmed  their 
suspicions ; whereupon  they  immediately  set  about  laying  the 
storm,  by  counter  arts  of  magic,  in  which  they  soon  succeeded, 
though  not  before  five  of  the  eight  brothers  were  lost.  Four, 
including  Donn , the  eldest,  were  drowned  off  the  coast  of 
Kerry;  and  one,  Colpa , at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyne,  which 
from  him  was  called  hibhear  Colpa;  and  it  was  here  that 
Eremon  landed. 

When  the  storm  abated,  the  surviving  brothers  of  the  southern 
party,  Eber  Finn  and  Amergin  (the  poet,  chronicler,  and  judge 
of  the  expedition)  landed,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  their 
people,  on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and,  after  taking  a short  rest  they 
moved  up  the  country,  but  they  were  met  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  called  Sliabh  Mis , by  a strong  body  of  Tuatha  De 
Danann , headed  by  EirS,  the  queen  of  one  of  the  joint  kings. 
Here  a battle  ensued  between  them  in  which  the  Milesian 
brothers  were  victorious,  though  they  lost  three  hundred  of  their 
men,  as  well  as  their  mother  Scota,  and  Fas , the  wife  of  one 
of  their  chiefs.  The  Tuatha  De  Danann  were  routed  with  the 
loss  of  a thousand  warriors. 

The  valley  in  which  this  battle  is  recorded  to  have  been 
fought  is  still  well  known,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  Sliabh  Mis , in 
the  barony  of  Trichadh  an  Aicme , in  Kerry ; it  was  named  Glenn 
Faisi  (the  Valley  of  Fas),  from  the  lady  Fas , the  first  of  the 
Milesians  killed  in  it.  The  lady  Scota  was  buried  here  too,  at 
the  north  side  of  the  valley,  near  the  sea,  and  Fert  Scota  (or 
Scota’s  grave),  is  still  pointed  out  in  Gleann  Scoithin , in  the 
present  parish  of  Annagh,  in  the  same  barony. 

Eber  Finn  pushed  on  at  once  after  this  battle,  and  succeeded 
in  fighting  his  way  to  the  other  side  of  Erinn,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Boyne,  where  he  found  his  brother  Eremon,  after  which 
they  sent  a challenge  of  battle  to  the  three  joint  kings  at  Tara. 
This  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  battle  of  Taillten  [now 
Telltown,  in  Meath]  ensued,  in  which  the  three  kings  were 
defeated  and  killed,  their  people  subdued  and  great  numbers  of 
them  slaughtered,  and  the  power  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
totally  overthrown. 

The  best  account  of  the  Battle  of  Taillten  that  I am  acquainted 
with,  although  still  limited  in  details,  is  to  be  found  in  an  ancient 
but  much-wrecked  MS.  in  Trinity  College  Library  (class  H. 
4.22),  one  of  those  which,  for  this  period,  the  historian  must 
consult,  and  of  which  he  will  make  copious  use. 

The  Milesians  having  thus  become  masters  of  the  country, 
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the  brothers  Eber  Finn  and  Eremon  divided  the  island  into  two  lect.  xxi 
part.*?  between  them,  the  former  taking  all  the  southern  part  from 
the  Boyne  and  the  Shannon  to  Cape  Clear,  and  the  latter  taking  cut  u-am- 
all  the  part  lying  to  the  north  of  these  rivers.  wralug  the 

Each  of  them  then  took  a moiety  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  JJJJJJjJ® 
who  proceeded  to  settle  themselves  throughout  the  country, 
and  who  soon  erected  all  those  numerous  ratlis,  forts,  and 
Cathairs , which  to  this  day  bear  the  names  of  these  early 
invaders. 

The  brothers  Eber  Finn  and  Eremon , however,  did  not  long 
remain  content  in  peace;  and  after  a little  interval  they  met  to 
decide  their  quarrels  by  battle  at  Geisill  (near  Tullamore,  in 
the  district  now  called  the  King's  county).  The  scene  of  the 
battle  was  at  a place  called  1 ochar  eter  dlid  mliagh,  or  “ the 
causeway  between  two  plains";  and  on  the  brink  of  the  river 
Bri  dwnh,  the  river  which  runs  through  the  town  of  Tullamore. 

In  this  battle  Eber  fell  with  three  ofnis  chief  leaders,  namely, 

SuirglU,  Sobhairce , and  Goisten.  The  name  of  the  battle-scene  is 
still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  townland  of  Ballintogher,  in 
the  parish  and  barony  of  Geisill;  and  at  the  time  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ancient  topographical  tract  called  the  Dinnseanchus , 
the  mounds  and  graves  of  the  slain  were  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
battle-field.  The  authenticity  of  the  record  of  a battle  at  this 
place  at  a period  of  very  remote  antiquity,  cannot  be  questioned ; 
in  this  instance  at  least,  the  J)innseanchus  can  scarcely  be 
sneered  at  as  a “ modern"  compilation.  Of'  the  battle  of  Geisill 
we  have  now  no  detailed  account;  but  as  it  is  recorded  in  our 
most  ancient  books,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  battles  of  the 
two  Moyturas,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that,  like  them,  it 
too  had  its  ancient  chronicler  in  detail. 

On  the  death  of  Eber  Finn , the  ancient  authorities  tell  us 
that  Eremon  assumed  the  sole  government  of  our  island ; that 
he  left  the  north,  and  went  to  reside  to  Leinster;  and  that  in 
the  year  of  the  world  35 1G,  after  a reign  of  fifteen  years,  he 
died  at  length  at  liditli  Beuthaigh , in  Argat  Ross}  in  which  he 
was  buried.  This  ancient  rath  is  still  in  existence,  with  the 
name  slightly  modified  to  Rath  Beagh.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  n-Edir , or  IS1 ore,  and  on  its  immediate 
brink,  about  a mile  below  the  present  village  of  Ballyragget,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny.  It  is  of  an  irregular,  oblong,  and  very 
unusual  form,  with  a deep  fosse  on  one  side,  and  the  river  on 
the  other ; and  as  the  interior  surface  is  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  field,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  floor  is 
hollow,  and  that  probably  the  tomb  of  Eremon  himself  still  re- 
mains in  it. 
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LECT.  XXI. 

Of  the 
Cruithieant, 
or  “i'icta". 


Of  the  various  events  ascribed  by  our  annals  and  other 
ancient  authorities  to  the  reign  of  Eremon , no  recorded  details 
have  come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  the  coming  of 
the  Cruithneans,  or  Piets,  into  Erinn,  their  passing  hence  into 
Scotland,  and  their  final  settlement  in  that  country. 

The  events  of  which  I have  just  given  you  a sketch,  are  not 
recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  but  they  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  ancient  copies  of  the  “ Book  of  Invasions”,  and 
in  the  Dinmeanchm , which  the  historian  will  accordingly 
consult  for  them. 

The  Cruithneans , or  Piets,  it  is  stated,  fled  from  the  oppression 
of  their  king  in  Thrace,  and  passed  into  France,  where  they 
founded  the  city  of  Poictiers,  or  Pictiers,  which  is  believed  to 
derive  its  name  from  them.  Here  too,  however,  they  were 
threatened  with  an  act  of  tyranny,  which  induced  them  again 
to  fly ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  proceeded  first 
to  Britain,  and  from  thence  to  Erinn,  and  that  they  landed 
here  on  the  coast  of  Wexford.  Cnmhthann  Sciath-hel , one  of 
King  Ercmon’s  leaders,  was  at  this  period  chief  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Piets,  he 
was  engaged  in  extirpating  a tribe  of  Britons,  who  were 
settled  in  the  forests  of  Fotharta  (now  the  barony  of  Forth,  in 
Wexford),  a tribe  distinguished  as  having  been  one  that  fought 
with  poisoned  weapons,  and  who  were  known  as  the  Tuatha 
Fiodha , or  the  Forest  Tribes. 

On  the  landing  of  the  Piets,  they  were  well  received  by 
Crimhthann , the  chief,  who  engaged  their  assistance  to  banish 
the  Britons;  and  the  battle  of  Ard  Leamhnachta  [or  “New-milk 
Ilill"]  was  fought  between  them,  in  which  the  Britons  were 
defeated,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  the  agency  of  Drostan,  the  Pictish 
Druid,  who  devised  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  weapons. 
This  antidote  is  said  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a bath  of 
new  milk,  over  which  the  Druid’s  incantations  were  recited, 
in  which  the  wounded  men  were  plunged,  and  out  of  which 
they  at  once  came  healed  and  restored. 

The  record  of  the  battle  of  A rd  Leamhnachia  is  found  in  the 
Dinmeanchm , but  not  at  great  length;  and  the  coming  of  the 
Piets  at  this  remote  time  into  Erinn  to  the  Scots  (or  Milesians), 
is  spoken  of  by  Venerable  Bede  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History 
(chap,  i.,  b.  I.)  The  whole  question  of  the  coming  of  the 
Piets  has  lately  been  ably  and  learnedly  discussed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Herbert  and  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  edition  of  the  Irish  version 
of  the  old  British  historian,  Nennius,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  for  the  Irish  Archajological  Society. 
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From  the  time  of  Eremon  clown  to  the  time  of  Ugain6  Mor  lf.ct.  xxt. 
(or  Ugany  the  Great),  though  our  annals  and  other  authorities  Contlnnn_ 
record  numerous  events  of  historic  interest  and  importance,  we  tion  of  sketch 
have  no  lengthened  separate  details  of  them.  I shall,  however,  aian'iiutotT. 
shortly  continue  my  sketch  from  that  period,  still  keeping  in 
view  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  as  the  foundation  for  our 
historical  researches. 

Ugaini  Mor , or  the  Great,  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  of  or  the  rei^n 
the  world  4507, — or  before  Christ  033,  according  to  the  chro- 
nologv  of  the  Four  Masters.  In  the  catalogue  of  ancient 
historic  tracts  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  there  is  one 
set  down  which  described  an  expedition  of  Ugaine  Mor  to  the 
Continent,  and  as  far  as  Italy;  but  of  this  important  piece  un- 
fortunately not  a vestige  now  remains;  nor  would  I refer  to  it, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  although  there  is  no  little 
scarcity  of  those  more  remote  detailed  accounts  in  the  books 
which  still  remain  to  us,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
having  been  abundant  within  the  Christian  era.  I believe, 
indeed,  that  they  probably  formed  a chief  part  of  the  lost 
Cuilrnm  and  of  the  Book  of  Urom  Sneachfa , mentioned  in  a 
former  lecture,  as  well  as  of  numerous  other  books,  of  which 
we  have  never  heard,  and  many  of  which  were  perhaps  con- 
signed to  neglect  and  decay  by  their  owners  among  the  druids 
and  other  learned  men  who  became  converts  to  Christianity, 
in  their  fervour  and  devotion  to  the  cultivation  and  propagation 
of  their  new  creed. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  record  the  death  of  UgainS 
Mor  at  the  year  of  the  world  4606,  in  the  following  words: 

“ At  the  end  of  this  year  Ugaine  Mor , after  having  been  full 
forty  years  Monarch  of  Erinn,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Europe  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  slain  at  Tealach 
an  Chosgair  (that  is,  the  Hill  of  the  Victory),  in  Magh  M Hi- 
red ha  in  Bregia.  This  Ugaine  it  was  who  obtained  from  the 
men  of  Erinn  in  general  the  security  of  all  creation,  visible  and 
invisible  [that  is,  obtained  from  them  a solemn  oath  on  all 
created  things],  that  they  would  never  contend  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn  with  his  children  or  his  seed”. 

Ugaine  Mor  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  by  his  son, 
Laeghaire  Lore.  Laeghaire  8 next  brother  was  Cobhthach  Gael , 
who  resided  in  the  provincial  palace  of  Dinn  High  (or  the  “Hill 
of  the  Kings”),  an  ancient  royal  residence  founded  by  the  Fir- 
bolgs  on  the  brink  of  the  river  Barrow,  near  Leitlighlinn 
[Lcighlin],  in  the  present  county  of  Carlow).  This  Cobhthach , 
we  are  told,  became  so  full  of  envy  of  his  brother  Laeghaire , that 
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lecl.  xxi.  lie  pined  away  in  secret  almost  to  death ; nor  could  anything  be 
or  the  reign  ^oun<^  to  curc  his  disease  but  the  death  of  the  king.  Having 
of  ugaini  confided  this  secret  (or  rather,  having  disclosed  his  murderous 
design)  to  his  Druid,  the  latter  advised  him  to  take  to  his  bed, 
that  Laeyliairi  would  surely  come  to  visit  him,  and  that  then  he 
could  not  fail  of  an  opportunity  to  take  his  life.  Cobhthack  did 
accordingly  take  to  Ins  bed,  and  his  brother  Laeyliairi  soon 
came  to  visit  him,  and  entered  the  sick  chamber  alone.  When, 
however,  he  stooped  over  his  brother  to  embrace  him  in  his 
bed,  the  latter  plunged  a dagger  into  his  heart.  Laegliaire  had, 
however,  a son,  an  only  son,  Ailill  Aine , and  he  again  had  a son, 
then  a child,  whose  name  was  Maen.  Cobhthack,  therefore,  at 
once  proceeded  to  take  the  life  of  his  nephew, — he  had  that  of 
his  brother, — in  order  to  make  his  way  to  the  throne : and  Ailill 
A ini  was  murdered  immediately  after  his  lather.  Maen , the 
child,  was  not,  however,  put  to  death ; but  his  granduncle  is 
recorded  to  have  caused  him  to  be  fed  on  such  disgusting  food 
as  that  he  became  stupid  and  even  speechless,  upon  which  he 
was  considered  (according  to  law)  incapable  of  succeeding  to 
the  royal  power. 

No  part  of  these  details  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  where  the  mere  fact  is  stated,  that  Laeghairi 
Lore , son  of  Ugaine,  after  having  been  two  years  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn,  was  killed  by  Cobhthach  Cael  Breagh  at 
Carman  (now  Wexford).  And,  after  stating  the  accession  of 
Cobhthach , the  next  entry  is  equally  meagre,  namely,  at  a.m. 
4658  (or  542  b.c.):  “ Cobhthach  Cael  Breagh,  son  of  Ugaine , 
after  having  been  fifty  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  fell  by 
or  the  reign  Labhraidh  Loingseach,  that  is,  Maen,  son  of  A Hill  A ini,  with 
°Li!ing!tachh  thirty  kings  about  him,  at  Dinn  High,  on  the  brink  of  the 
Bearblia  [the  Barrow]”. 

The  circumstances  which  I have  just  mentioned  are  taken 
from  an  important  tract  on  the  Genealogies  of  the  ancient  tribes 
of  Leinster,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  itself.  The 
romantic  story  of  Maen  or  Labhraidh  Loingseach,  [the  Exile,]  is 
one  of  those  Historic  Tales  which  I selected  as  an  example  of 
them  to  lay  before  you  a few  evenings  ago.  It  is  preserved  in 
the  Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain , in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  of  our  Historic  MSS., 
as  you  are  already  aware.  By  consulting  these  two  pieces, — 
both  of  great  age  and  of’  quite  unquestionable  authority, — you 
can  easily  understand,  then,  how  large  a blank  may  be  filled  up, 
and  with  how  much  detail  respecting  the  events  of  Gaedhelic 
history  at  these  very  early  periods. 
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Let  us  now  pass  on  to  another  remarkable  era  in  our  history,  lect.  xxi. 
that  of  the  celebrated  Conaire  M6r  Mac  Ederscedil,  one  of  the  0f  the  rH 
wisest  of  the  kings  of  Erinn,  who  flourished  about  a century  of  conairt 
before  Christ.  I purposely  confine  my  examples  to  showing  M6r' 
you  the  important  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  pieces  I have 
almost  at  hazard  selected  as  specimens  of  the  Historic  Tales, 
because  the  description  I already  gave  you  of  those  pieces  enables 
me  to  be  more  concise,  since  I need  not  enlarge  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  details  with  which  they  supply  us  in  such 
abundance. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  simply  enter  the  accession 
of  Conairt  at  a.m.  5001  (b.c.  100);  and  the  next  entry  is  a.m. 

5100  (b.c.  40),  relating  his  death  only,  in  these  words: — 

“ Conaire , the  son  of  Ederscel,  after  having  been  seventy  years 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  was  slain  at  Bruighean  Dd  Bhearga 
by  insurgents'’.  For  the  circumstances  of  this  occurrence  the 
historian  will  consult  the  Historic  Tale  I have  described  to  you 
as  the  “ Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Dd  Derga”,  a piece  in  which 
lie  will  find  abundant  illustrations  of  the  history,  both  social  and 
political,  of  that  age,  as  well  as  all  the  details  of  the  event  itself. 

The  great  King  of  Ulster,  Conor  Mac  Ncssa,  docs  not  make  or  Conor 
his  appearance  at  all  in  the  compilation  of  the  Four  Masters.  aClCSSa- 
His  hie  and  exploits  we  must  seek  in  local  chronicles,  and  the 
historian  will  find  the  most  copious  illustration  of  his  time,  as 
well  as  facts  connected  with  his  extraordinary  career,  in  a great 
many  tracts  besides  those  of  the  Siege  of  Howth,  and  the  Death 
of  Conor,  which  I have  opened  to  you.  [See  Appendix,  No. 

CLVI.]  Conor’s  time  was  less  than  a centuiy  after  Conaire 
Mor. 

The  great  event  which  I have  called  the  Revolution  of  the  of  the  Revo 
Aitheach  Tuatha  (known  under  the  inaccurate  designation  of  11,0 
the  Attacotti  or  Attaeots),  is  recorded  by  the  Four  Masters 
almost  as  baldly  as  the  others  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
tract  which  I so  shortly  described  to  you  is,  nevertheless,  a 
regular  history  of  this  period,  copious,  accurate,  and  detailed. 

At  the  year  of  our  Lord  123,  the  Annals,  in  the  driest  manner,  oftherdgn 
record  the  accession  of  the  celebrated  Conn  of  the  Hundred  of  Conu' 
Battles ; and  the  annalist  proceeds  to  record,  in  connection  with 
this  great  king,  but  one  fact,  and  that  only  in  reference  to  the  name 
of  the  great  roads  discovered,  or  finished  in  his  time  (viz. : Slighe 
A sail,  Sliglie  Midlduachra , Slighe  Cualann , Slighe  Bala , and 
Slighe  Mor),  namely,  that  the  Slighe  Mor  was  the  “ Eiscirliiada ”, 
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LECT.  XXI. 

Of  the  reign 
of  Conn. 


Of  the  reign 
of  Mall. 


Of  King 
bulhi. 


Of  the  use  to 
be  maiio  of 
tlie  Historic 
Tales. 


and  the  division  lino  of  Erinn  into  two  parts,  between  Conn  and 
Eikjhan  Mor.  But  the  historian  will  find  in  the  remarkable 
tale  ealled  the  Cath  Muighe  Liana  (Battle  of  Magh  Lena),  all 
the  particulars  of  the  contest  between  the  great  king  and  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  chief  Munster  families ; while  in  the 
Tochmarc  Momera  (the  Courtship  of  Moment),  or  story  of  the 
voyage  of  Eoghan  to  Spain,  and  his  courtship  and  marriage 
there,  he  will  be  supplied  with  numerous  details,  both  historical 
and  social,  in  illustration  of  this  period. 

The  Four  Masters  are  equally  concise  in  respect  of  Niall 
Naoi  Ghiallachj  or  Niall  “of  the  Nine  Hostages”,  at  a.d.  379 
and  405.  His  accession  is  barely  noted,  and  his  death  almost 
in  the  next  line : “ Slain  by  Eochaidh , son  of  Enna  Ceinnsealr 
ach , at  Muir  n-lcht  [the I * *  4 Ictian  Sea',  that  is,  the  sea  between 
France  and  England  j.  Of  this  event,  and  of  much  else  con- 
cerning Niall , we  arc  minutely  informed  by  the  tract  called  the 
“ Expedition  of  Niall  to  the  Ictian  Sea,  and  the  Death  of  NiaW. 

The  death  of  Dathi  is  described  (at  a.d.  428),  without  even 
mentioning  his  accession  (he,  in  fact,  succeeded  Niall ) : “ killed 
by  a flash  of  lightning  at  Sliabh  EalpaP.  But  of  Dathi  the 
historian  will  find  many  things  recorded  in  the  tales  in  great 
detail ; and  the  history  of  his  last  expedition  is  given  at  very 
full  length  in  the  tract  I lately  described  to  you  under  the  name 
of  “ The  Expedition  of  king  Dathi  to  the  Alps”. 

I could  go  on  for  hours,  instead  of  the  few  minutes  to  which 

I must  confine  myself,  to  give  you  hundreds  of  examples  of  the 
same  kind,  respecting  the  mode  of  using  the  materials  which  it 

has  been  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  introduce  to  your  notice. 

But  it  woidd  be  a waste  of  time  to  do  so,  for  the  few  examples 
I have  selected  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  what  I mean.  I 
shall  for  the  present  only  ask  you  to  place  confidence  in  my 
assertion,  when  I assure  you  that  there  are  few  important  pas- 
sages of  our  early  history  which  may  not  be  thus  illustrated, 
and  very  few  distinguished  kings  and  chiefs  recorded  in  our 
annals,  concerning  whom  considerable  details  may  not  be  found, 
by  reference  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  existing  historic  tales, 
most  of  which  are  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  which 
I have  spoken  at  length,  by  way  of  specimens  of  this  class  of  our 
materials.  From  the  Historic  Tales,  the  facts,  personal  and 
historical,  necessary  to  complete  our  early  history,  may  thus  be 
gleaned,  for  insertion  at  the  proper  place  in  the  general  narra- 
tive. With  respect  to  the  Christian  period,  many  important 
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facts  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  early  saints,  every 
part  of  which  demands  the  most  attentive  studv ; and  the  value 
of  these  authorities  is  greatly  increased  by  tne  circumstance, 
that  they  are  compositions  generally  almost  cotemporary  with 
the  facts  recorded  m them. 

But  the  recital  of  the  facts  of  history,  however  detailed, 
cannot  satisfy  those  who  seek  in  a history  properly  so  called  a 
lively  as  well  as  truthful  report  of  the  life  and  character,  the 
thoughts  and  manners,  of  their  ancestors,  as  well  as  a record  of 
their  government,  and  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  kings 
and  chieftains  among  them.  History  is  only  really  valuable 
to  a people  for  the  lessons  it  gives  them  of  what  their  race  has 
succeeded  or  has  failed  to  do, — for  the  lesson  it  gives  them  in 
the  capacities  as  well  as  the  faults  of  the  men  whose  blood  is  in 
their  own  veins  to-day,  and  whose  peculiar  virtues  and  vices 
their  descendants  have  probably  inherited,  and  will  perpetuate 
to  the  end  of  time.  History  is  really  valuable  when  it  revives 
and  strengthens  the  bond  which  connects  us  with  our  fore- 
fathers,— the  bond  of  sympathy,  of  respect  towards  themselves, — 
of  pride  in  and  emulation  of  their  brave  deeds  and  their  love  of 
country.  We  want  to  know  not  merely  of  the  existence  of  the 
kings  of  ancient  Erinn,  but  we  want  also  to  become  acquainted 
with  themselves,  to  be  able  to  realize  in  our  minds  how  they 
and  their  people  lived.  To  do  this,  the  historian  must  intro- 
duce us  to  their  laws,  to  their  social  customs,  to  their  mode  of 
education,  and,  above  all,  to  so  much  of  their  private  life  as 
shall  exhibit  to  us  the  relation  in  which  the  stronger  and  the 
weaker  sex  stood  to  one  another;  in  short,  to  the  nature  of  the 
civilization  of  ancient  Erinn  in  detail. 

Of  this  part  of  the  historian's  task  I have  no  need  to  say 
more,  than  to  allude  to  its  importance.  Long  before  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  research  can  be  applied  to  the  other  portions 
of  our  historical  materials,  we  may  expect  the  completion  of  the 
labours  of  that  commission  to  which  I have  already  alluded.  We 
may  expect  then  to  have  before  us,  with  full  translations,  con- 
cordance, and  notes  upon  every  part  of  it,  the  great  body  of  the 
laws  of  ancient  Erinn.  We  shall  have,  in  that  vast  collection, 
the  most  detailed  information  upon  almost  every  part  of  ancient 
Gaedhelic  life;  and  we  shall  find  in  it,  besides,  an  immense 
number  of  what  I may  call  anecdotes  recorded  (generally  by 
way  of  example),  which  will  largely  add  to  the  amount  of  his- 
toric facts  elsewhere  to  be  found.  By  the  light  of  this  great 
work  we  shall  also  be  far  better  able  to  understand  the  descrip- 
tions and  allusions  which,  as  I have  already  observed,  make  the 
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historic  talcs  so  valuable  to  the  historian,  with  respect  to  this 
department  also  of  his  labours. 

For  the  same  purpose  an  accurate  examination  must  be  made 
of  the  various  monuments,  remains  of  buildings,  of  graves,  etc., 
and  of  the  various  ornaments,  arms,  and  other  works  of  art  and 
manufacture,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  with  a view  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  the  era  of  each  class,  and  the  progress  of  the 
development  which  took  place  in  them  in  successive  ages. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  Christian  period,  the  various  ecclesiastical 
tracts  I have  already  described  to  you  at  so  much  length,  will 
supply,  as  you  may  readily  understand,  a vast  quantity  of 
valuable  details  of  life  and  manners. 


Of  other  mls- 
cellaucon* 
maU-riiil.s 
for  ii  History 
of  Erinn. 


I am  sure  I need  hardly  repeat  that  no  part  of  these,  the  ne- 
cessary preliminary  labours  ol  the  Historian  of  Erinn,  has  ever 
yet  been  completed,  nay,  even  attempted.  Still  less  has  the 
attention  of  writers  been  directed  to  the  equally  indispensable 
investigation  of  the  many  sources  of  information  likely  to  throw 
light  on  ancient  Gacdhclic  history  and  antiquities  which  arc  to 
be  found  in  the  books  and  MSS.  of  other  countries  and  in  other 
languages  than  ours.  I allude  here  not  oidy  to  the  various 
Anglo-Norman  and  British  accounts  of  Ireland,  from  a period 
even  before  the  twelfth  century,  but  also  to  the  Latin  corres- 
pondence of  many  of  the  Irish  saints  at  home  and  abroad,  and, 
besides  these,  to  the  allusions  to  this  island  and  her  people, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  classical  writers,  and  which  ought 
to  be  completely  collected  and  considered  for  us  as  Amadee 
Thierry  dealt  with  them  with  respect  to  some  of  the  most  inte- 
resting passages  in  the  ancient  history  of  France.  I allude 
also  to  the  valuable  illustrations  which  must  needs  grow  out  of 
a proper  investigation  into  the  antiquilies  and  history  of  all  the 
other  Celtic  nations,  in  which  so  much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  in  France  and  Germany. 

These  labours  completed,  how  easy  would  it  not  be  to  write 
at  last  a History  of  Ennn  ! how  easy,  even  now,  to  make  a com- 
mencement ol’  so  grand  a task,  if  the  historical  student  were 
only  first  acquainted  with  the  Gacdhclic  Language,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  M S.  materials  lying 
unopened,  hut  in  such  excellent  preservation,  in  this  very  city  ! 
It  is  very  tme  that  the  critical  examination  of  these  vast  mate- 
rials must  demand  much  time,  much  labour,  much  knowledge, 
before  it  can  be  satisfactorily  completed:  but  at  least  the  mate- 
rials themselves  are  not  wanting,  as  I hope  I have  by  this  time 
demonstrated  to  you ; rather  they  are,  perhaps,  more  abundant 
than  the  ancient  and  cotemporary  records  of  any  other  European 
country  could  supply. 
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If  I have  succeeded  in  showing  this  much,  I have  done  all  i.ect.  xxt. 
I had  proposed  to  myself.  I believe  there  was  little  idea,  not.  , . 

i1!1  i i Of  tn«  ncces- 

only  on  the  part  ol  the  general  public,  but  even  among  educated  «»ty  for  the 
literary  men,  that  such  a mass  of  valuable  matter  as  that  of  which  Gaedheiic10 
I have  endeavoured  in  those  Lectures  to  describe  the  nature  and  ^^“age- 
extent,  existed  at  all  in  the  long-neglected  Gaedheiic  tongue. 

If  these  Lectures  shall  have  served  but  to  make  known  to  the 
future  student  and  historian  whither  he  must  go  for  really  full 
and  trustworthy  information,  and  to  what  to  apply  himself,  my 
object  will  have  been  completely  accomplished. 

Of  the  various  divisions  in  which  I have  treated  the  general 
subjects  of  these  Introductory  Lectures,  every  one  should 
properly  form  the  subject  of  a separate  course,  in  order  to  treat 
it  with  anything  like  justice;  and  if  it  please  God  to  pennit 
me  sufficient  opportunity,  I hope  on  future  occasions  to  develop 
them,  one  by  one,  in  more  satisfactory  detail.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  me  again  assure  those  who  would  be  students  of  Irish 
history,  that  their  first  necessity  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  language;  for  whatever  may  be  done  towards  the 
translation  and  publication  of  the  ancient  MS.  materials  of  Irish 
history,  vast  as  is  their  extent,  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  that, 
without  the  assistance  of  a National  Government  (assistance 
certainly  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  present  generation  at  least), 
the  whole  can  never  be  given  to  the  world.  One  thing  only  is 
wanted.  We  have,  with  some  exceptions,  a really  good  grammar 
of  the  Irish,  in  that  of  Dr.  O’Donovan.  We  are  not  yet  furnished  of  the  want 
with  an  accurate  and  copious  Dictionary.  This  want,  however,  £!-yU  D,ctkvn* 
there  are  now  some  hopes  of  seeing  supplied  in  the  course  of  a few 
years ; and  immediate  exertions  would  have  been  made  upon  the 
subject  before  now,  were  it  not  that  the  labours  of  the  Brehon 
Law  Commission  must  throw  very  great  light  on  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words  and  the  structure  of  the  language ; and  while 
those  labours  are  in  progress,  the  preparation  of*  an  important 
part  of  a complete  dictionary  may  be  considered  as  constantly 
in  progress  too.  A few  years  ago  an  influential  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  two  Councils  of  the  late  Celtic  and  the 
Archaeological  Society,  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a 
dictionary,  and  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  William  Elliott 
Hudson,  subscribed  i^OO*2*  to  that  Committee,  towards  the 

(w)  Mr.  Hudson,  in  fact,  subscribed  for  £500  ; and,  haring  intended  to  pay 
over  the  amount  in  cash  to  the  Trustees  of  tiie  Dictionary  Fund  (Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  and  Major-General  Larcom),  he  made  no 
provision  for  it  in  his  will.  He  did  transfer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  a sum  of 
£200  stock,  but  his  sudden  death,  which,  unfortunately,  took  place  a few  days 
afterwards,  prevented  the  completion  of  his  design,  and  his  representatives 
have  not  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  fulfil  liis  patriotic  intentions  out  of 
the  ample  property  which  came  to  them  by  his  decease. 
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accomplishment  of  this  great  national  object.  When  the  Brehon 
Law  Commission  shall  have  completed  its  duties,  that  Com- 
mittee will  lose  no  time  in  pressing  on  the  work.  The  materials 
for  a dictionary  already  collected  arc  enormous;  they  will  by 
that  time  I hope  be  almost  complete ; and  money  alone  will 
be  wanted  to  enable  us  to  bring  them  into  shape,  and  to  publish 
them  to  the  world.  But  though  the  sum  required  must  be 
very  considerable,  I have  yet  but  little  doubt  that  Irishmen  of 
wealth,  and  Irish  Institutions  especially  interested  in  so  great  a 
literary  undertaking,  will  feel  it  an  honour  to  come  forward,  in 
imitation  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  noble  example,  to  assist  in  this 
patriotic  enterprisc.(W) 

I have  detained  you  to-night,  I fear,  too  long ; but  I have 
now  done.  I will  not  attempt  to  express  to  you  the  delight  I 
felt  when  first  I learned  the  determination  of  the  founders  of 
this  University  to  erect  a chair  for  the  cultivation  of  the  history, 
the  archaeology,  and  the  language  of  Ireland;  and  believe  me 
my  satisfaction  was  far  from  being  merely  personal.  I expected 
no  less  from  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  than  that  it 
should  become  the  national  institution  for  the  education  of  our 
country ; and  I felt  that  it  peculiarly  became  a national  Univer- 
sity to  take  the  lead  in  this  department  of  learning  above  all 
others.  Let  me  add,  that  the  hope  that  it  will  do  so,  and  yet 
more  effectively  every  year,  forms  the  chief  interest  which  an 
humble  professor  feels  in  the  honourable  position  which  he  has 
been  selected  here  to  fill. 

(M)  Even  since  the  above  Lecture  was  put  to  press,  an  important  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  fund  commenced  by  Mr.  nudson’9  donation.  Mr.  John 
Martin,  formerly  of  Loughome,  Newry,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee a sum  of  £200,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Irish  inhabi- 
tants of  Melbourne  on  his  leaving  Australia,  after  his  release  on  the  occasion 
of  the  amnesty  accorded  to  some  of  the  political  exiles  of  1848.  Mr.  Martin 
selected  the  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Committee  as  one  essentially  patri- 
otic, while  unconnected  with  mere  politics.  He  lias,  however,  annexed  to  his 
donation  the  condition  that  within  a limited  period  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee  should  be  raised  by  other  donations  to  the  amount  of  £1000  in 
all ; and  his  invitation  has  already,  I believe,  produced  a further  donation  of 
£100  from  an  Irish  Literary  Society  (the  Saint  Patrick's)  in  Melbourne. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  I.  [Lect.  I.,  Page  2;  (note  (,))]. 

Of  the  Eihi  and  'Piti'oecc. 

The  word  pb  is  ordinarily  translated,  and  properly,  “poet”. 
But  that  it  was  considered  by  the  learned  in  former  times  to  signify 
strictly  much  more  than  this,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  deri- 
vations of  the  word,  taken  from  old  MSS.  of  authority : 

1.  In  Cormac’s  Glossary : — 

E'hi  .1.  pi  a riAeip,  ocup  hi  a mohAX)  in  phi.  phi  t)in  .i. 
pAhpui,  fAi  pei he. 

[pili,  i.e , poison  (p)  is  his  satire,  and  beauty  (b)  is  his  praise, 
pi  b,  then,  i.e.,  a pal-pm,  i.e .,  a purple,  a professor  of  generosity  or 
hospitality  (from  the  richness  of  the  gifts  of  knowledge  which  he 
bestows).  J 

2.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  II.  2.  1 6.  (T.C.D.)  : — 

pihi,  5rec»  A P^o  AiriACop,  .i.  peipcro  pogbomo.  Ilo  phe 
.i.  hi,  pi  [.i.  p]  popA  Aeip.  ocup  hi  popAe  molcAX). 

[pib,  Greek,  a jilo  (philo),  ‘ amator  ; i.e.,  a lover  of  learning.  Or 
pile,  i.e.,  p b,  that  is  pi  (poison)  on  his  satire,  and  b (beauty)  on 
liis  praise.] 

3.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  II.  3.  18.  16.  (T.C.D.) : — 

El  hi  .1.  piAhj'AI  .1.  pAI  11  AX)  ; Ap  Alii  ip  pCAh  hAiptl  phlX)  ip 

peip,  no  poipcerAh  ipn  nxpiAchbephA ; coda  x>e  aca  poAhmAc, 
ocup  peAhpub,  ocup  phi,  ocup  pihix>ecc.  Ho  pi  hi  .1.  pi  ocup 
hi  .1.  p a omtiA  [a  Aeipe]  pAip  ocup  hi  a x>aua. 

[pib,  i e.,  a p<\l-pM  (or  peAl-pai),  [i.e.,  a professor  of  poetry] ; 
for  what  is  p>al  with  the  poet  is  peif,  or  yoipcccal  [knowledge,  or 
instruction],  in  the  common  language ; so  that  it  is  from  that  comes 
peabnAc  [a  son  of  knowledge  or  instruction,  a pupil] ; and  ^eAlpib 
[a  philosopher],  and  pb ; and  plioedc  [the  knowledge  or  profession 
of  the  pli].  Or  pb,  i.e.,  p and  b,  i.e.,  the  poison  of  his  satire  upon 
him,  and  the  beauty  of  his  art  [in  laudation]. 

4.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  3.  18.  81.  (T.C.D.)  : — 

Eihe,  Spec,  a piho  .i.  Amope  pcienuiAe.  116  pn  hn  .i.  pi  pop 
a Aoip,  ocup  hi  p’op  a inoh<\x).  116  pAh  hi  .1.  hi  UApAh  11A 
pecc  n^pAt)  pihi  .i.  ohhAiii,  AnpA’o,  chi,  caua,  x>op,  niAC  puip- 
mro,  p'ocbhAcb. 

[pili,  Greek  ; a 'filo',  i.e.,  amore  sciential.  Or  pi-lii,  i.e.,  p [poison] 
on  his  satire,  and  b [beauty]  on  his  praise.  Or  pal-b,  noble  beauty 
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[or  gloss],  i.e.y  the  noble  gloss  [sheen,  or  beauty]  of  the  seven 
orders  of  the  poets,  Ollamh,  Anradli,  Cli,  Cana,  Dos,  Mac-Fuirmidh, 
Fochlach. 

5.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  4.  22.  67.  b.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

Vibe  .1.  piAbpui  Ia]'  i tnbiAC  pebrtiAic  .i.  puit>,  ajia  peal  bAip 
inpite  ipeip  no  poipcetiAb  Apin  ^nAcbepbA,  coiia  -oe  aca 
pebniAC,  ocup  pebbpAm ; pibi  ocup  pibixiecc  .i.  po  pAbbnApcAp 
i pp  pecb  ha  uili. 

[yib,  i.e.y  a pvvt  f ai  [a  professor  of  knowledge  or  instruction], 
with  whom  there  are  students;  i.e.y  a pui-6  [professor];  for  what  is 
peal  with  the  pli  is  feip  [knowledge]  or  p>q\cec<vl  [instruction]  in 
the  ordinary  language ; so  that  it  is  from  that  comes  jrclniAc  and 
peblpuh ; rib  and  plioecc,  *•«•>  be  reigns  [rules  or  governs]  in  know- 
ledge beyond  any  one  else.] 

6.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  II.  2.  15.  85.  (T.C.D.) : — 

Cere,  ciA  epoch  ouobepAp  rjp<yo<\  pop  pibex>; 

tlm.  CAipbenAt>  a •opeccA  x>o  .i.  *oo  obbAniAin,  ocup  bvo  nA 
peer  Jd'Abo  pileb  occai,  ocup  ^Aibci  in  pig  hia  Caii  5p<vo 

CUCCA,  OCU]'  inOT)  poebAD  A|\  in  CobbAUI  Ap  A tipeCCAlb  OC11]'  Ap 

a AnncAi,  octi]'  <\pp  ioiia  .i.  i-oha  pobbuniA,  ocup  voiia  beotb, 
ocu]'  voiia  bourne,  ocu]'  bATiAmnuip,  ocup  uoha  innpACUip  Ap 
§aic,  ocu]'  bpAic,  ocu]'  int)bi^r6,  ocup  ixmia  cuipp  ua  ]\oib  acc 
Aen  hpeing  bAip,  A]i  AtibAbAip  epe  coibbi^i  ciAbAip. 

[Question:  In  what  form  arc  degrees  conferred  upon  a poet? 
Answer:  He  exhibits  his  compositions  to  him,  that  is,  to  an  Ollamh 
[a  Master  of  ihe  arts  of  poetry,  etc.]  ; and  he  has  the  qualifications  of 
each  of  the  seven  orders  [of poets];  and  the  king  confirms  him  in 
his  full  degree,  and  in  what  the  Ollamh  reports  of  him  as  to  his 
compositions,  and  as  to  his  innocence  and  purity ; that  is  to  say, 
purity  of  learning,  and  purity  of  mouth  [from  abuse  or  satire],  and 
purity  ofhand  [from  bloodshed  ding],  and  purity  of  union  [marriage], 
and  purity  of  honesty  [from  theft  and  robbery  and  unlawfulness], 
and  purity  of  body — that  he  have  but  one  wife,  for  he  dies  [in 
dignit,y]  through  impure  cohabitation.] 

7.  In  the  “Book  of  Lecain ” (H.I.A.),  fol.  155,  a.  (from  an 
ancient  Grammatical  tract)  : — 

yibi  .1.  pcAb]'Ai  .1.  [peAb]  pojbAim,  ocup  pAi  pogbuniA  hepium, 
lAppAIII  bit)  pojjbAinCljp  A1C1  1C  pojjbAIIII  .1.  peAbpAI,  116  ].'1Ab- 
pAI.  Ho  pi  A111  AepA]',  ocup  U,  A Til  T710bl1]\  llo  pibi  0111  1]' 
ptbiopopup  .1.  peAbbpAin,  Ap  obi^it)  in  pibi  gonob  peAbbpAm. 

[pill,  i.e.y  yealjwi,  «.«.  [peal.])  is  learning,  and  he  is  a doctor  of 
learning,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  learners  with  him  at  learn- 
ing, i.e.y  he  is  a learned  master,  or  a generous  master.  Or  p is  what 
he  satirizes,  and  U is  what  he  praises.  Or  pli  is  from  the  word 
JUiosopuSy  i.e.y  a philosopher,  because  it  is  required  of  the  poet  that 
he  lie  a philosopher.] 

And  O’Flaherty,  in  his  Ogygia,  adopts  the  tenn  “ philosopher”  as 
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the  best  translation  for  pb.  “All  those”,  he  says,  “who  were  in-  app.  l 
structed  in  every  liberal  art,  anti  those  who  by  their  wisdom  con- 
sulted the  real  advantage  of  their  country,  were  called  Fileadha  and 
[ple<v6<\],  poets;  wherefore  FUeadh  [pteA-6,  or  more  correctly  d€cht- 
pb  ] may  be  considered  the  same  as  ‘ philosopher*.  Maximus 
Tyrius  [he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus]  from 
the  school  of  Plato,  shows  that  philosophers  were  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  poets;  he  says:  ‘They  who  were  in  fact  philoso- 
phers, but  by  appellation  poets , have  brought  an  odious  character  on 
that  profession,  which  used  to  flatter  and  entertain  the  people  ex- 
ceedingly’”/0 [O’F.,  Ogyg.  (llely's  Translation,  vol.  2,  p.  72),  pt. 
iii.  ch.  xxx.  “ Of  the  Irish  Letters”.] 


APPENDIX  No.  II.  [Led.  I.,  Page  4.] 

Of  Writing  in  Erinn  before  Saint  Patrick's  time. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible,  now,  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  writing  in  which  the  records  were  kept,  and 
history,  poetry,  and  literature  preserved  among  the  Gac-dhils  of 
Erinn,  in  the  ages  which  preceded  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick.  In 
the  absence  of  any  known  remains  of  the  writing  of  the  pre-Christian 
period,  it  may,  indeed,  l>e  reasonably  asked  wbat  leason  there  is  to 
think  or  believe  that  the  Gaedhils  were  at  all  acquainted  with  any 
form  of  written  characters?  I)o  we  find  any  names  still  preserved 
in  the  Gaedhelic  language  and  ancient  writings  for  a book,  parchment, 
writing,  pen,  ink,  page,  line,  stave,  etc.,  in  use  in  or  having  refer- 
ence to  these  early  ages? 

These  are  important  questions,  and  I must  confess  that  I have 
not  paid  so  much  attention  to  their  consideration  as  to  enable  me  to 
give  any  thing  like  a full  or  satisfactory  answer  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  1 must  observe  that  I believe  the  subject  to  be  one  which 
it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  clear  up;  so  scanty  are  the  remnants, 
and  so  widely  dispersed,  of  our  very  ancient  books,  or  rather  of  those 
copies  of  but  a few  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Enough,  how- 
ever, in  my  mind,  remains  to  show  (at  least  1 myself  feel  perfectly 
satisfied)  that  the  pre-Christian  Gaedhils  possessed  and  practised  a 
system  of  writing  and  keeping  records  quite  different  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Homan  form  and  characters, 
which  gained  currency  in  the  country  after  the  introduction  of 

(1)  The  Latin  text  of  O' Flaherty  is  as  follows:— 

“ Fileadha  A.  Poetae  apud  nos olim  noniinabantnr  dootrinffi  omnis  liberalis  exporti.et  qui  rcip. 
s&picntia  suu  consulebunt  urnle  Filcudh  quasi  idem,  ac  philosophus.  Phllosophos  poetarura 
nomine  comprehensos  Indicut  5 Platon  lx  scliola  Maximus  Tyrius,  ( — Cominodo  Imperat. 
floruit — ) ; II,  inquit,  re  ipsa  phllosophi  nomine  autem  poctai  rem  invidioMtm  ad  earn  artem 
revocarunt,  qua:  populum  ndmodum  demulcent".  [“Ootoia:  *e.u  Rerum  INbtmiearum  Chro- 
uologia  (etc.);  Aut/iore  KoDkrico  O'Flahkktt,  Annigcro ; Lundini,  ad  inslgue  Navis,  in 
Cocinetcrlo  D.  Pauli,  a.d.  I(>S6".  (p.  21ft).] 
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Christianity  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  century,  if  indeed  they  were 
not  known  here  even  a considerable  time  before  that  era. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here,  however,  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the 
characters  in  which  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  and  the  (Jin  Drotna  Snechta 
were  originally  written;  though  I dare  say  it  may  have  been  but 
the  modified  Homan  character  of  the  time.  But  I may  place  before 
the  reader  a few  references  to  another  mode  of  writing,  lo  characters 
which  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  all  our  old  historical  books,  and 
of  which  numerous  specimens  (though  in  a limited  form)  have  re- 
mained to  astonish  and  puzzle  the  learned,  even  to  this  day.  I mean 
the  Oghuim  characters,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  our  oldest 
books,  as  well  as  on  many  stone  monuments,  the  remote  antiquity 
of  which  cannot,  I think,  be  denied.  It  is  not,  however,  to  what 
is  written  in  these  books,  or  inscribed  on  these  stones,  in  the  Oghuim 
character,  that  I intend  to  call  attention  at  present,  nor  even  to  all 
the  numerous  references  to  the  writing  of  Oghuim  to  be  met  with 
in  our  most  ancient  books,  that  subject  being  now  in  the  able  hands 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  F.T.C.D.;  but  in  the  absence  of  more 
direct  proofs  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  refer  the  reader  to  a few  passages 
of  authority,  byway  of  example,  in  which  Oghuim  writing  is  spoken 
of  as  having  been  employed  to  record  historical  events , and  even  sustained 
historical  or  romantic  tales , among  the  Gaedhils,  long  before  the 
supposed  introduction  of  the  Roman  letter  about  the  time  at  which 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  brought  among  them  by  lettered  scholars 
of  continental  education. 

Passing  over,  then,  the  frequent  mention  of  the  general  custom 
of  inscribing  monumental  stones  with  Oghuim  characters  and  words, 
I shall  briefly  note  a few  instances  in  which  this  species  of  writing 
is  spoken  of  as  huviug  been  applied  to  a different  purpose  and  in  a 
different  way. 

First,  as  regards  the  material  in  which  or  upon  which  the  unto- 
Christian  Gaedhils  wrote,  besides  stone,  we  find  it  mentioned  under 
four  different  names  — CAtnbopgA  pili-6,  that  is,  Staves  of  the 
Poets;  CAbAlt  hop^A,  Tablet  Staves;  CAibbt  pilu>,  Tables  of  the 
Poets  (the  same  thing,  though  apparently  a more  modem  form 
of  the  first  name,  evidently  modified  from  the  Latin  Tabula , a word 
with  which,  nevertheless,  1 think,  it  can  be  shown  the  former  had 
originally  no  connection);  and  pteAfc  pli,  the  Wand  of  the  Poet. 

In  the  cAm  1)6  ckuAiljne  (which  we  have  in  a part  of  the  faabluir 
na  h-  Uidhre',  a MS.  as  old  as  110G),  we  read  in  more  than  oue 
instance  of  Ouchulainn  having  written  or  cut  an  Oghuim  in  hoops  or 
wands,  which  he  had  placed  in  such  places  as  that  they  should  be 
found  by  queen  Meave  [tue-ob]  and  her  army;  and  that  when  they 
were  found,  they  were  always  carried  to  Fergus,  the  other  great 
Ultonian  champion,  in  the  camp  of  the  queen,  to  read  and  explain 
them,  which  he  was  always  able  to  do. 

There  is,  besides  this,  another  very  ancient  tale,  from  which  we 
may  leani  what  was,  at  least  so  long  ago  as  in  the  time  of  king 
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Cormac  Mac  Art,  believed  to  have  taken  place  at  a period  corres- 
ponding to  the  very  commencement  of  our  common  era — a romantic 
tale,  indeed,  yet  even  itself  so  far  of  authority  that  it  is  founded  on 
facts  in  the  main  to  be  taken  as  true — of  the  loves  and  tragical 
death  of  Aillinn,  the  daughter  of  Fergus,  and  of  Baile',  the  son  of 

Buan  (who  was  the  son  of , the  son  of  Capita , the  son  of  Cinga, 

the  son  of  Ros,  the  son  of  Rudhraidhe,  who  was  monarch  of  Erinn, 
and  died  a m.  4981,  that  is,  about  212  b.c.).  This  story  is  shortly 
as  follows : — 

Baile  “the  sweet-spoken”  was  the  favourite  lover  of  Aillinn,  the 
daughter  of  Lughaidh , son  of  Fergus  Fairge,  king  of  Leinster. 
There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  some  impediment  in  the  way 
of  their  union,  and  they  proposed  to  hold  a private  meeting  at  Ros- 
na-Rigk , on  the  south  side  of  the  Boyne.  Bade  set  out  accordingly 
from  Emania,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Dun- Deaf gan,  now  called 
Dundalk.  While  resting  himself  here  he  saw  a fierce,  forbidding 
looking  man  approaching  from  the  south;  and  Bade  sent  to  ask 
him  whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  was  going.  The  stranger 
answered,  that  he  was  on  his  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  Banu 
from  Mount  Leinster,  and  that  the  only  news  he  had  was  that 
the  daughter  of  Lughaidh  son  of  Fergus,  who  had  been  in  love 
with  Baile  Mac  Buain , and  was  on  her  way  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment with  him,  was  overtaken  by  the  men  of  Leinster  and  killed, 
or  died  in  consequence  of  the  violent  detention  to  which  she  was 
subjected,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Druids  mid  wise  men, 
who  foretold  that  they  never  would  meet  in  life.  The  stranger  then 
disappeared  from  them  “like  a gust  of  wind”.  The  moment  that 
Baile  Mac  Buain  heard  this  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot;  and  the 
tale  relates  that  he  was  honourably  buried  on  the  sea  shore,  whence 
that  place  derived  its  name  of  “ the  Strand  of  Baile ”,  and  that 
a yew  tree  shortly  afterwards  sprang  up  out  of  his  grave,  having 
the  form  of  Baile' s head  on  its  top. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  princess  Aillinn  was  sitting  in  her  “sunny 
chamber”,  the  same  fierce-looking  man  suddenly  entered  it  and 
in  the  same  way  he  told  his  ‘ news’  to  the  lady:  that  he  saw  the  Ulto- 
nians  holding  an  assembly  of  lamentation,  and  raising  a Raith,  and 
erecting  a flagstone,  and  writing  on  it  the  name  of  Baile  Mac  Buain, 
who  died  there  when  going  to  visit  a favourite  lover  of  his ; for 
it  was  their  fate  never  to  see  or  meet  each  other  in  life.  The  man 
‘ sprang  away’  then,  and  the  lady  Aillinn  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  She 
also  was  buried  in  the  usual  way,  like  her  lover,  and  an  apple  tree, 
says  the  story,  immediately  sprang  from  her  grave,  and  became  a 
large  tree  in  seven  years,  with  the  form  of  Aillinn' s head  on  its  top. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  poets  and  prophets  and  seers  of 
Ulster  cut  down  the  yew  tree  which  was  over  the  grave  of  Baile , 
and  made  it  into  a Taball  Filidh , or  Poets’  Tablet,  “and  they  wrote ”, 
we  are  told,  “ the  Visions , and  the  Espousals , and  the  Loves , and  the 
Courtships  of  Ulster  in  it".  The  same  was  also  done  to  the  apple  tree 
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over  the  grave  of  Aillinn , and  the  Courtships , Loves , etc.,  of  Leinster 
were  written  in  it. 

Now,  a long  time  afterwards,  when  Art,  the  son  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  was  monarch  of  Erinn  (in  a.d.  166),  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  periodical  feast  of  Samhuin , or  November  Eve, 
the  poets  and  the  professors  of  all  arts  came,  as  was  the  custom, 
and  brought  their  tablets  with  them,  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
tablets  above  mentioned;  and  the  two  tablets  were  brought  to  Art, 
and  he  had  them  in  his  hands  face  to  face.  Suddenly,  then,  says 
this  singular  story,  each  tablet  of  them  sprang  upon  the  other,  so 
that  they  became  bound  together  in  the  same  way  as  the  woodbine  to 
the  green  twig,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  separate  them.  And 
they  were  thenceforth  always  preserved,  we  are  informed,  like  all  the 
other  jewels,  in  the  treasury  at  Tara,  until  the  palace  was  burned 
by  Dunlaing,  the  son  of  Enna,  king  of  Leinster,  at  the  time  that 
the  maidens  were  killed  by  him  at  Tara.  (This  happened  in  the 
year  241,  when  Cormac  the  son  of  Art  was  monarch.) 

This  singular  legend  of  the  growing  together  of  the  two  tablets 
»,as  most  probably  a poetical  account  of  some  inscribed  tablets  of 
the  time  of  King  Art,  which  had  at  that  early  period  become  oblite- 
rated or  inextricably  clung  together,  very  much  as  so  many  ancient 
leaves  now  in  existence  which  belong  to  a period  above  a thousand 
years  before  our  own.  The  value  of  the  story  for  the  purpose  for 
which  I cite  it  lies,  of  course,  in  the  evidence  it  supplies  of  the  exis- 
tence in  Art’s  time  of  what  was  then  believed  to  have  been  a very 
anciently  written  book,  and,  of  course,  of  the  existence  in  and  before 
Art’s  time,  at  least,  of  letters  (which  some  perhaps  will  say 
could  not  well  have  been  Oghuim ),  among  the  pagan  Gaedhils. 
[The  Tale  itself  is  altogether  so  curious,  that  as  it  is  very  short,  I 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  add  the  text  of  it,  as  well  as  a literal 
translation,  at  the  end  of  this  Note  (see  pp.  472-474).] 

As  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  history  of  the  lovers  alluded  to 
in  the  tale  must,  of  course,  be  a matter  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  value  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  it,  1 may  give  here  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  two  copies  of  it  which  I have  met,  short  quotations 
which  they  preserve  from  ancient  poems  containing  allusions  to  the 
tragic  fate  of  Bade  Mac  Buain  and  Aillinn: — 

“The  apple  tree  of  noble  Aillinn, 

The  yew  of  Baile , — small  inheritance, — 

Although  they  are  introduced  into  poems, 

They  are  not  understood  by  unlearned  people. 

“ And  \_Ailbhe~\  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn, 
said : — 

“ What  I liken  Aluime  to, 

Is  to  the  yew  of  Raith  Baile; 

What  I liken  the  other  to, 

Is  to  the  apple  tree  of  A illinn. 
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“ FI iinn  Mac  Lonan  dixit : — 

“ Let  Connac  decide  with  proper  sense, 

So  that  he  be  envied  by  the  hosts; 

Let  him  remember, — the  illustrious  saint, — 

The  tree  of  the  strand  of  Baile  Mac  Buain. 

“ There  grew  up  a tree  under  which  companies  could  sport, 
With  the  form  of  his  face  set  out  on  it’s  clustering  top; 
When  he  was  betrayed,  truth  was  betrayed, — 

It  is  in  that  same  way  they  betray  Cormac. 

“ Cormac  dixit : — 

Here  was  entombed  the  son  of  White  Buan ”. 

***** 

The  first  two  stanzas  of  these  quotations  in  the  Tale  (as  given  in 
H.  3.  18)  are  taken  from  a most  ancient  and  singular  poem,  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (II.  2.18.  T.C.D.),  known  indeed 
from  the  context  there  to  have  been  written  by  Ailbhe,  the  second 
daughter  of  king  Connac  Mac  Art,  but  directly  ascribed  to  her  in 
the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  from  which  I have  taken  these  ex- 
tracts. (Harleian,  5280,  p.  75,  and  II.  3.18.  T.C.D.,  p.  47 ; — btil 
Ailbhe  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  latter.) 

The  poem  in  the  “Book  of  Leinster”  consists  of  nine  stanzas; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  historical  reference  to  the  occasion 
of  its  composition,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  allusions  in  it, 
that  it  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  elopement  of  King  Cor- 
mac’s  elder  daughter,  Grainne ’,  with  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Finn 
Mac  Cumhaill , Dermot  O'Duibhne the  famous  Adonis  of  the  Fenian 
Tales.  The  late  of  Dermot  was  tragical  on  account  of*  this  elope- 
ment; but  if  these  stanzas  have  reference  to  him,  they  were  written 
before  that  event,  and  while  he  was  yet  with  his  fair  one  traversing 
the  country  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  offended  commander.  [I 
have  thought  it  right  to  insert  this  curious  poem  also,  with  a literal 
translation,  at  the  end  of  this  Note  (see  pp.  476,  477).] 

The  verses  quoted  from  Mac  Lonan  (chief  poet  of  Erinn,  who  died 
a.d.  918),  are  exceedingly  curious,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Holy  Cormac  Mac Cuilenndin,  King  and  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Ailbhe  in  the  year  903. 
The  allusion  in  Mac  Lonan’s  verses  to  the  betrayed  of  Baile  Mac 
Buain  could  not  possibly  bear  on  any  event  in  King  Cormac’s  life 
but  that  of  his  betrothal  to,  and  subsequent  repudiation  of,  the  cele- 
brated princess  Gormlaith , daughter  of  Flann  Siouna , the  Monarch 
of  Erinn,  and  his  entering  into  holy  orders  and  becoming  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  afterwards.  Whether  Cormac’s  breaking  off  the 
match  with  the  monarch’s  daughter  was  occasioned  by  any  malig- 
nant slanders,  by  motives  of  policy,  or,  as  it  is  stated  in  a poem 
ascribed  to  himself,  by  a simple  desire  to  enter  the  Church,  I am  not 
in  a position  to  say;  but  Mac  Lonan’s  allusions  certainly  lead  us  to 
believe  that,  such  events  did  not  occur  without  some  deep  intrigues, 
of  which,  however,  no  precise  accounts  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
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covered.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  Cormac  wrote  some  verses,  in 
answer,  I should  suppose,  to  Mac  Lonan ; but  of  these,  unfortunately, 
only  one  line  remains,  and  that  only  in  the  copy  of  the  tract  pre- 
served in  the  MS.  II.  3.18.  T.C.D. 

That  King  Cormac  Mac  Cuilennain  was  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Oghuim  writings,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  current  literature  of 
his  day,  may  be  gathered  from  an  allusion  in  a poem,  written  by  the 
same  Mac  Lonan,  where,  in  paying  compliments  to  many  of  the 
kings  and  chiefs  of  Erinn,  his  contemporaries,  he  devotes  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  to  Cormac : 

“ Cormac  of  Cashel  with  his  champions, 

Munster  is  his,  may  he  long  enjoy  it; 

Around  the  king  of  Raith  Bicli , are  cultivated 
The  Letteks  and  the  Trees’’.^ 

The  “Letters”  here  signify,  of  course,  our  present  Gaedhelic  alpha- 
bet and  writings;  but  the  “Trees”  can  only  signify  the  Oghuim  letters, 
which  were  named  after  certain  trees  indigenous  to  the  country. 

Cormac  himself,  in  his  Glossary,  often  speaks  of  the  Oghuim  writ- 
ing, as  having  been  in  use  among  the  older  pagan,  as  well  as  the  latter 
Christian  Gaedhils ; as  at  the  word  Fe , which  he  explains  to  mean  a 
pole  or  rod  with  which  bodies  and  graves  were  measured,  and  which 
he  says  was  always  left  in  the  cemetery,  and  in  which  the  people 
“ wrote  in  Oghuim  whatever  was  hateful  or  detestable  to  them”. 

Another  early  example  of  the  use  of  Oghuim  occurs  in  an  ancient 
Tale,  called  Loinges  Mac  nDuU  nDermait , or  the  “ Exile  of  the  Sons 
of  DuU  Deimiait” ; an  Ulster  story  of  the  time  of  Concobhar  Mac 
Nessa  (who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Incarnation).  In  this  tale 
we  are  told  that  three  personages  mentioned  in  it  disappeared  mys- 
teriously, and  that  Cuchulainn  was  enjoined  to  discover  them.  It  is 
stated  that  he  accordingly  went  from  the  palace  of  E mania  to  his 
own  town  of  Dun-Dealgan  (or  Dundalk),  and  that,  while  taking 
counsel  with  himself  there,  he  observed  a boat  coming  to  land  in  the 
harbour.  This  boat,  it  seems,  contained  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Albain  (Scotland),  and  a party,  who  came  with  presents  of  purple, 
and  silk,  and  drinking  cups  for  king  Conor.  Cuchulainn , however, 

was  at  the  moment  in  an  angry  mood,  so  that  he  entered  the  boat 
and  slew  all  the  crew  till  he  came  to  the  prince  himself.  The  tale 
then  proceeds : — 

AmriAin  innAnmAin  a Cucub&mn,  ip  hac  ACAT^enAniAp, 
oppe.  In  pecAp  cix>  puc  cpi  itiaccu  'Ouib  *OepniAic  Ap  a 
op,  op  CucubAinn.  TliconpecAp  ob  in  cocboec,  acc  aca 
mup-mt)ebb  bim  ocup  pocicepcAp  ■oeicpiu,  ocup  pocbiA  in 
cupAC,  ocup  ni  poicbeA  Anpip  *oe.  Do  bepc  CucubAinn  a 
pbeijpn  do,  ocup  too  popne  0511m  Hint). 

<*>  CopmAC  CAipit  cotiA  6upu, 
teip  niumu,  cop  melA ; 

CpAgAio  im  pi£  tlAtA  bicb, 

Da  Cicpi  ip  iia  VcaAa. 
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“ ‘Grant  me  life  for  life,  0 Cuchulainn!  you  do  not  know  me’,  avp.  ii. 
said  he  [the  prince].  ‘ Do  you  know  what  carried  the  three  sons  of 
Duil  Dermait  out  of  their  country  ?’  said  Cuchulainn.  ‘ I do  not  ‘ Ejdf/of  the 
know  it%  said  the  youth ; ‘ but  1 have  a sea-charm,  and  I will  set  ffnart  zh<m 
it  for  you,  and  you  shall  have  the  boat,  and  you  shall  not  act  in  (circa  a.d.  l.) 
ignorance  by  it’.  Cuchulainn  then  handed  him  his  little  spear,  and 
he  (the  prince)  inscribed  an  ogum  in  it”. 

Cuchulainn  then,  according  to  the  story,  went  out  upon  the  sea, 
and  his  talisman  directed  him  unerringly  to  the  island,  in  which 
the  objects  of  his  search  were  detained.  This  tale  is  preserved 
in  no  less  a MS.  than  H.  2.  16.  T.C.D. 

In  the  Book  of  Leinster  (fol.  206),  we  find  another  instance  of  Corc' 
the  use  of  the  Oghuim  in  the  story  of  Core , the  son  of  Lughaidk , king  Lughatdh ; 
of  Munster,  who  was  driven  into  exile  by  his  father  about  a.d.  400.  (AD-  4(M)>’ 
We  learn  that  when  forced  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Feradach , king  of 
Scotland,  not  knowing  what  reception  he  might  find  from  that  king, 
he  hid  himself  and  his  few  attendants  in  a grove  near  the  court,  to 
consider  what  course  to  take;  and  that  there  he  was  soon  discovered 
and  recognized  by  Gruibne , the  king’s  poet,  who  had  known  him 
at  his  own  father’s  court,  in  Munster,  where  he  had  often  visited 
previously.  The  poet,  we  are  informed,  addressed  the  prince,  and 
learned  his  history,  and,  while  examining  his  shield,  detected  an 
Oghuim  inscription  on  it.  “ Who  was  it  that  befriended  you  with 
the  Oghuim  which  is  on  your  shield?  it  was  not  good  luck  he 
designed  for  you”,  said  the  poet.  “What  does  it  contain?”  said 
Corc.  “ What  it  contains”,  said  the  poet,  “ is,  that  if  it  was  by  day 
you  arrived  at  the  court  of  Fet'adach , your  head  should  be  cut  off 
before  evening ; and  if  it  was  at  night,  that  your  head  should  be  off 
then  before  morning”.  Here,  then,  was  a regular  letter  of  a very 
serious  character  wTitten  in  Oghuim  many  years  before  St.  Patrick’s 
coming ; but  what  is  strange  in  the  story  is,  that  the  young  prince 
and  future  king  should  not  be  able  to  read  and  understand  it  him- 
self. It  appears,  however,  from  all  we  knowr,  that  the  Oghuim 
writing  had  often,  if  not  at  all  times,  a secret  and  complicated  cha- 
racter, and  required  a special  education  to  read  and  understand  it. 

The  learned  Rudhraidhe  (Rory  or  Roderick)  O’Flaherty,  in  his 
Ogygia,  devotes  a chapter  to  the  discussion  of  pre-Christian  writing 
in  Ireland,  from  which  the  following  extract  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  present  purpose  :(3) 

“ There  are  five  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  Irish  language,  in  O’Flaherty 
each  of  which  it  differs  from  the  language  of  any  other  country ; uttcrT 
that  is,  the  Name,  Order,  Number,  Character,  and  Power.  And  be-  yHanncleat 

(3)  Hely’s  translation  not  being  always  either  full  or  correct,  It  may  bo  well  to  extract  the 
passage  from  the  original  of  O’Flaherty:— 

“ Scot  ids  Uteris  quinque  accldunt,  In  quorum  singulis  ab  aliarum  gentium  llteris  discrepant ; 
nimlrum  Nomen,  Ordo,  Numeros,  Character,  et  Potcstas.  Et  quia  impend  literarum  in 
eharld,  aliave  ulia  materia  ad  memorUim  pingendarum  liarum  rerum  ignarus  incautd  effutilt 
Bollandus,  de  materia  aliquld  pratfabor.  Ea  ante  pergamense  usum  tabula;  erant  6 betuJla 
arbore  complanatit,  quas  Oraiun  et  Taibhle  Filtadh  .1.  Tabulas  Phtlosophicas  diccbant.  Ex 
his  aliquas  inter  antiquitatum  monumenta  spud  se  auperfulsse,  ut  ct  diTcrsas  charactcrum 
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cause  Bolland  says  4 they  were  ignorant  of  writing  on  paper  or  any 
other  material’,  as  he  was  himself  totally  unacquainted  with  these 
matters,  I shall  premise  something  concerning  their  ■writing  mate- 
rials. They  were  made  of  the  birch-tree  before  the  invention  of 
parchment,  which  they  called  Orainn  [qu.  Crainn , trees],  and  Taiblde 
Fileadh , that  is,  philosophical  tables.  Not  long  since,  Duald 
Firbiss,  the  only  pillar  and  guardian  of  Irish  antiquities  while  he 
lived,  and  whose  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  any  further 
improvement  in  them,  wrote  me  an  account  of  his  being  in  posses- 
sion of  some  of  these,  and  of  the  different  forms  of  some  of  their 
characters,  which  he  sums  up  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  of  Craobh-ogham,  i.e.,  virgean  characters;  Mr.  Ware 
says  as  follows  in  his  Irish  Antiquities,  cap.  2 ; 4 Besides  the  com- 
mon characters,  the  ancient  Irish  used  various  occult  or  artificial 
methods  of  writing  called  Ognm , in  which  they  wrote  their  secret 
and  mysterious  affairs.  I have  an  old  book  filled  with  them.  The 
letters  themselves  were  anciently  called  Feadha,  i.e.,  woods’  ”. 
[ Ogygia,  part  iii.,  cap.  xxx.  (page  90  of  Ilely’s  translation).] 

The  most  curious  and  important  part  of  this  quotation  is  the 
reference  it  contains  to  the  fact,  for  such  it  has  been  believed  since 
O’Flaherty’s  time,  that  Duald  Mac  Firbiss  had  in  his  possession 
some  of  the  ancient  writing  tablets  of  the  Gael,  with  the  characters 
inscribed  on  them  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  besides 
some  in  the  Craobh-oghum , or  virgean  characters.  To  me,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  O’Flaherty  must  have  mistaken  Mac  Firbiss, 
and  that,  instead  of  Tablets,  he  ought  to  have  understood  him  as 
meaning  Alphabets , or  Tables  of  Alphabets,  such  as  are  preserved 
in  the  44  Book  of  Ballymote”.  At  all  events,  O’Flaherty’s  words 
are  of  little  value,  as  he  does  not  enable  us  to  form  any  idea 
of'  the  forms  and  particulars  of  those  supposed  tablets,  as  to  what 
was  their  shape,  how  written  on,  whether  it  was  with  a stylus  or  a 
knife,  whether  they  were  waxed  tablets  (like  those  found  in  the  bog 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy),  etc.  To  say  that  Mac  Firbiss  had  ancient 
tablets,  written  in  an  hundred  and  fifty  different  Oghum  alphabets, 
or  characters,  as  O’Flaherty  calls  them,  is  what  no  well-grounded 
Gaedhelic  scholar  will  readily  believe. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  name  Taibhli  Fileadh  [Tablets  of 
the  Poets],  it  appears  clearly  enough  to  be  a Hibemicism  of  the 
Latin  44  Tabellael\  and  the  plural  of  the  word  Tabhall , or  Tabella. 
But  this  form  of  the  Gaedhelic  name,  though  ancient,  is  not  the 
most  ancient  or  the  best  description  of  the  Gaedhelic  Tablet  of  the 
Poets.  The  ancient  Gaedhelic  Tablet  took,  I believe,  more  the  form 


formulas,  quas  tor  qulnquaeenas  h Fcnlsll  usque  rotate  numero,  et  Craobh-ogham  .1  virgeos 
charactcres  nomine  recensct,  non  Ita  pridem  ad  me  scripsit  Dualdus  Firbissus  rei  anti- 
quarian Htbcmornm  unicum,  dum  rixlt,  columen,  et  cxtlnctus  dctrlmentum.  Do  his  Tirgels 
notis  Ita  habet  Dominus  Warreus  Anttqult.  Hib.  cap.  2.  Prater  characters  vulgar es  ut (ban- 
tu r etiam  voters  l/ibemi  variis  occultii  Scribendi  formulis.  sou  artijlcii*  Ogum  dictit,  qutbus 
secreta  tua  tcribebant.  HU  reftrtum  habeo  HbtUum  mcmbrancum  antiquum.  Ips®  litem 
Feadha  .1.  Sy It®  autiquitus  diet®  sunt".  [Ogygia ; Ed.  1685;  p.  233.] 
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of  a fan  than  of  a table, — a fan  which,  when  closed,  took  the  shape  of  app.  n. 

a staff,  and  which  indeed  actually  served  as  such  to  the  poet  and  ~ 

the  historian.  In  a very  ancient  article  in  the  Brehon  Laws,  which  ancient 

prescribes  the  sort  of  weapon  of  defence  which  the  different  classes  Gaedhelic 
1 „ ii  i 1 t • Fablct*. 

of  society  were  allowed  to  carry  on  ordinary  occasions  to  defend  (Taibhii 

them  against  dogs,  etc.,  in  their  usual  walks,  a passage  occurs  which  *'ilcadh  ) 

throws  some  light  on  this  subject.  The  article  belongs  to  the 

Christian  times,  I should  toll  you,  in  its  present  form,  as  it  prescribes 

a slender  lath  or  a graceful  crook  for  a priest,  while  it  assigns  to  the 

poet  a TabhaUdorg , or  Tablet-Staff,  in  accordance  with  the  privileges 

of  his  order,  etc. 

The  name  of  Tabhall-lorg , or  Tablet-Staff,  appears  however  to  be, 
though  ancient,  yet  a still  modernized  or  Latin-Gaedhelic  form  of  a 
much  older  name  for  the  same  thing,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  curious  old  tract  known  as  the  Agallamh  na 
Seaiuirach  or  [“Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men”],  preserved  in  an  ancient 
vellum  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  in  the  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Lismore  in  the  Loyal  Irish  Academy.  The  passage  occurs 
in  one  of  those  pretended  conversations,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
held  between  Oistn  (or  “ Ossian”,  as  his  name  is  mis-spelt  in  mo- 
dern English)  and  Caeilte , the  two  ancient  Fenian  warriors,  and 
Saint  Patrick.  In  the  present  story,  Caeilte  gives  a list  of  the 
officers  of  the  Fenian  army  to  Diarmait  Mac  Fergusa  Cerrbhedil  in 
a pretty  long  poem,  after  which : “ May  you  have  victory  and 
blessing,  O Caeilte'\  said  Diarmait  Mac  Fergusa  Cenbheuil;  “ and 
where  are  the  seniors  and  antiquarians  of  Erinn  ? Let  this  be 
written  in  Tamhlorgaibh  Fileadh  [Headless  Staffs  of  Poets],  and  after 
the  manner  of  professors,  and  in  the  language  of  the  Ollamh;  so  that 
every  one  may  take  his  copy  [or  share]  with  him  to  his  own  territory 
and  land,  of  all  the  knowledge,  and  all  the  history,  and  all  the  topo- 
graphy, and  all  the  deeds  of  bravery  and  valour,  that  Caeilte  and 
Oisin  have  related”.  “ And  it  teas  done  accordingly” . 

This  word  Tamhlorg  or  “ Headless  Staff’,  is  beyond  any  doubt  the 
more  ancient,  the  original  name  of  the  writing  tablets,  or  rather 
squared  staves  of  the  Gaedhils ; on  the  angles  and  lines  of  which 
they  wrote  or  carved  in  the  Beithe  Luis  Nin , that  is,  in  the  Birch- 
Alder  Letter  ( Nin  being  the  ancient  name  or  word  for  any  letter  of 
the  Oghuiniy  as  well  as  for  the  particular  letter  n itself).  [See 
Uraicept , p.  19  of  copy  in  my  possession.]  For  this  kind  of  writing 
neither  pen  nor  ink  was  required ; and  the  person  learned  in  the  art 
need  never  be  at  a loss  for  writing  materials  as  long  as  he  carried 
a square  staff  in  his  hand  and  a knife  in  his  pocket. 

It  is  not  repugnant  to  my  argument  that  the  period  to  which  the 
pretended  dialogue  between  Caeilte  and  Diarmait  is  referred,  comes 
within  our  Christian  era ; it  only  shows  that  even  within  that  period 
the  old  system  of  record  was  still  in  use,  or  believed  to  be  so;  and 
this,  for  various  reasons,  may  have  continued  to  be  the  case  for  a 
long  time  afterwards.  But  if  there  be  any  reason  to  doubt  the  au- 
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thenticity  of  this  account  of  the  Tablets,  or  “ Headless  Staffs”  of  the 
poets,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  reasonable  ground  for  doubting 
ii|f  EHnii"8  what  is  stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  Brehon  Law  compilation,  known 
»e^eJr*lnt  as  the  “Book  of  Acaill ”,  described  in  these  Lectures. 

In  that  Preface  we  are  tokl  that  Cennfaeladh , during  his  illness, 
had  listened  to  and  committed  to  memory  the  lectures,  or  instruc- 
tions, which  were  delivered  in  the  College  of  Tuaim  Drecain  during 
the  day,  all  of  which  he  wrote  in  slates  and  in  Tabklibh  at  night , and  this 
he  put  again  into  a “ charta-&oo&”. 

In  what  characters  Cennfaeladh  marked  his  notes  in  slates  and  tab- 
lets it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  must 
have  been  characters  capable  of  much  contraction  and  condensation. 

So  far,  then,  for  our  accounts  of  the  possession  of  an  independent 
alphabet  and  mode  of  writing  from  the  most  ancient  times  by  the  pre- 
Christian  Gaedhil  or  Scots  of  Erinn  (and  the  Britons  appear  to  have 
had  a similar  mode  of  writing,  at  least  until  they  lost  it,  as  well  as 
their  native  literature  itself,  under  the  Saxon  rule)  ; but  whether  the 
books  of  Erinn  were  written  in  this  alphabet, — whether  the  Cuil- 
inenn , the  Saltair  of  Teamkair , and  the  Book  of  Drom  Snechta , were 
written  in  it, — is  quite  a different  question.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
they  probably  were  not,  but  that  they  were  written  in  the  popular 
Roman  characters  of  the  time,  modified,  perhaps,  as  at  present ; and 
that  these  characters  were  first  brought  in  by  the  druids  and  poets  who 
from  time  to  time  travelled  in  pursuit  of  their  studies  to  the  continent, 
or  attended  the  many  distant  foreign  expeditions  which  took  place 
from  this  country,  even  previously  to  the  period  of  the  Incarnation. 

It  is,  at  all  events,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  Irish  druids  and 
poets  had  written  books  before  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  in  432 ; since 
we  find  the  statement  in  the  ancient  Gaedheiic  Tripartite  Life  of  the 
Saint,  as  well  as  in  the  “Annotations  of  Tirechari',  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  which  were  taken  by  him  from  the  lips  and  books 
of  his  tutor,  St.  Mochta,  who  was  the  pupil  and  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick  himself. 


^Original  of  the  Story  of  Baile  Mac  Buain,  from  the  M.S.,  H.  3.  18. 
T.C.D.,  p.  47  (see  ante,  p.  4G6).] 

t)Aile  binnbeptAC  itiac  buAin. 

T-ueof  TTpi  hui  CApA,  mic  CinjA,  mic  llopA,  mic  llti-bpAi^e 

Jlttile  ,1.  ITloriAC,  octir  bAite,  f.i.  OuAnl  ocup  Vepcotib,  a quibup 

MacDuain.  t J r 1 . \ ^ 1 

X)aiI  mUtiAin,  ocup  T)aiL  Cuipb,  ocup  ulonAijc;  ApAD. 

Aon  uiac  buAin,  bAite,  bA  pAinpepc  peom  di  Aittmn 
in^en  Iai^dac  mic  yep^upA  pMpr;e.  11  o D'insin  CogAin  mic 
'Oaci,  ocup  bA  pAinpepc  do  ^Acb  Aon  adcid,  ocup  do  cbuineb, 
eDip  pipu  ocup  mnA  Ap  a upp^ebAib,  copo  DAitpec  coip  coinDe 
A5  Hop  nA  Ttig,  occ  bAinn  tttAotDuib,  Ap  bpu  bomne  bpe§. 
UAimc  in  pep  ACUA15  dia  coppAccAin  o 0mAin  ITIaca  CAp 
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StiAb  pit a-o,  cAp  ITlupcemme  co  UpAis  mbAite.  Uo  cupnAic  app.  n. 
a CAjtpAU,  po  cupic  Anetc  pop  ep  insetc,  t)o  smpec  Ainep  ocup  " 
Albnep.  BaiU 

AmbACAp  Arm  couaccacap  etpAic  UAchrriAp  etroAine  cuc£a  Mac  Duain 
Atvoep,  bA  -oiAn  a ceim  ocup  a cpuAtt)  imcecc,  metre  tAip  ua 
pAtcet)  irt  cAtmAin  AniAit  pt^e  pet  5 *01  At  It,  no  5AOC  t)i  s^Ap 
mutp.  A cte  ppi  rip. 

ApA  citvo,  Ap  bAite,  conpiAppAige  t)e  cvo  ret)  no  cAnAp 
cAtntc,  no  ciA  pAic  a cmnenuip. 

*Ot  Uuas  Inbcp  cet^tm  ApAtp  110CUA15  AnopA  o ShtiAb  Suroe 
bAt^en,  ocup  m putt  t>o  psetAib  tium  acc  m^en  "Lu^-oac  mic 
_ PeprupA  cue  SPAT)  t)i  bAite  hiac  buAin,  ocup  cAinic  t)iA 
com-oe,  co  pucpAc  615  bAisen  puppi,  ocup  mApbAic  in  po  pop- 
cat),  AniAit  po  settpAC  t)]iAv6e,  ocup  -oesp<-\iT)e  ooib,  ua  com- 
pAicmp  AmbecAis,  ocup  conpicpAmp  iA]i  ha  mbAp,  ocup  uac 
pcept)Aip  cpiA  bicu.  IpAC  pm  mo  pcetA.  Ocup  mupceit)e 
uAib,  mAp  pse  sAite  CAp  stAp  muip,  ocup,  uipcAp  cuimsec  a 
pope  AT). 

Oc  cuAtA  bAite  Annpn  t>o  pine  mApb  cm  AnmAin,  ocup 
ctArocep  a pepc,  ocup  a Uaic,  ocup  pAicep  a tiA,  ocup  msn'i- 
chep  a AonAcb  SU^A  bA  btltcu.  Acup  ApAis  Iphup  cpiA  ua 
t)5e  comb  a peit  puAc,  ocup  *oetb  cint)  bAite  pop  a bApp, 
uiroe  U^iAis  mbAite. 

lA]\um  muptA  biroep  in  pep  cetmA  co  tiAipm  a mbi  An 
insen,  Aiboenn,  ocup  meins  ipn  Cau  cic  in  c'i  uac- 

SenumAp,  Ap  in  insen.  A cuAipcepc  teee  Gpenn,  o UUA15 
Inbep  ocup  peACO  peo  co  StiAp  Suitte  bAigen.  SsetA  tec  Ap 
in  insen.  Hi  puitec  psetA  Ap  CAince  punnA,  acc  AcconnApc 
tlttcu  as  AonAc  s^bA,  ocup  ac  ctAibeb  Uaca,  ocup  ic  pasat> 
tiA,  ocup  as  pspibAb  a AnniA  bAiti  mic  buAin,  1tisT)AmnA 
tltAT)  do  cAob  UpAsbA  bAite  [noc  vo  es],  ipe  as  copACCAin 
bennAiii  ocup  iiiiia  peipce  t>ia  cue  SpAb,  Ap  ni  puit  AivoAn 
ooib  co  pipcAip  a mbecAis,  no  nec  mb  -opAicpn  mApAite  mA 
mbiu.  bitins  aiuac  iAp  ninT)itt  111  m'ipceoit.  *Oo  puic 
Aittenn  mApb  cm  Antnuin,  ocup  ctAicep  a pepc,  ocup  ApAite. 

Ocup  ApAVO  ApAtt  cpiA  UA  t^e,  OCUp  1)A  SC^A  mop  1 Cmtl 
pecc  mbtiAT)An,  ocup  t)etb  cinn  Aittenne  pop  a UACCAp. 

1 cinn  pecc  mbtiAtiAn  cepcAvu  pitco  ocup  pAvoe  ocuppp-6 
m clbup  boi  op  bAite,  ocup  mupsn'nc  UAbAtt  ptib  oe, 
ocup  pspiboic  pipe  ocup  pepe  ocup  pepcA  ocup  cocniApcA 
UtAt)  mci.  Von  pu  cecnA  pspibcAp  cocrriApcA  bAicet)  mcip. 

*Oi  a pu  acc  in  cSAmom  lAppuicbe  ocup  vo  STiicnep  a peip 
tA  hApc  mAc  Cuinn.  Uaucacap  pitio  ocup  Aop  tjaua 

pon  peip  pm  ArnAit  bA  bep,  [ocup  vo  pAcpAC  a CAibti  teo,](4) 

(1)  Egcrton,  S280. 
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ocup  ciA5Acpum,  ocup  *oup  c'i  Ape,  ocup  oc  cormApc  tnup- 
comAipc,  ocup  cucat)  cui^e  in  *oa  CAboVo  co  tnbACAp  ida 
bAmAib  A^Ait)  ppi  bAgAi'o.  Imupbing  in  CAboVo  -pop  ApAibe 
■oib,  cup  imnAifcet)  AiiiAib  peicbmn  im  uppbAic,  ocup  nip 
cuin^eAb  a nimp^ApAt).  Ocup  bACAp  ahiaiI  cac  pex>  Apn 
[ip  An]  CAipcet)  In  UempM^  cupop  boipc  *OunbAii5  mAC 
0nt)A  .i.  *oiAp  opc  in  nin^enpAit)  i CcmpAi^: 

tic  “Oicicup: 

AbAbb  Aibbinni  A|\t)A, 

IbAp  bAibe  bee  popbA, 

Ci a x>e  bejiAic  i LAi^ib, 
flip  cuicic  Doeme  bopbA. 

Ocup  Acbepc  in^en  CopniAic  hui  Cuint)  [.i.  Aibbe(4']: 

Ip  ppip  pAinbAirn  Abuime, 

"Ppi  blbup  Uaca  bAibe, 
t>r  conbApAim  ApAibe, 

. V\»r  in  AbAibb  a Aibbe. 
pbAiro  ITIac  bonAin  nixie: 

’Oeipro  CopniAC  uni  ceib  coip, 

Conro  ppip  ‘po]iniAc  in  cpbuAi^, 

UAbpAT)  X)1A  Aipe,  11A0111  riAp, 

In  cpAob  -oo  UnpAig  bAibe  buAin 
pop,buipp  bibe,  buvonib  peb, 
llobbAA  t>ebb,  epunub  co|\, 

T)iAp  ceb^At),  po  ceb^Aic  pip, 

AmbAVO  pin  po  ceb^Aic  Cop. 

CopniAC  ■oixic: 

Sunn  t>o  cbAi‘oe’6  hiac  buAin  bAin. 

* * * * 

[translation.] 

Built  the  Sweet- Spoken,  son  of  Buan. 

The  three  grandsons  of  Cap  ha,  son  of  Cinya,  son  of  Ros,  son  of  Rudhraighe 
were — Monach , and  Baile  [recte  Buan],  and  Fercorb , a quibus  Dal  mBuain 
and  Dal  Cuirb,  and  the  Monachs  of  AradhS5  6> 

Bunn’s  only  son  was  Baile;  he  was  the  specially  beloved  of  Aillinn , the 
daughter  of  Lughaidh , son  of  Fergus  Fair  ye  7)  (or  [as  some  say]  the  daughter  of 
Eoghan,  the  son  of  Dathi );  and  lie  was  the  specially  beloved  of  every  one  who 
saw  or  heard  him,  l>oth  men  and  women,  on  account  of  his  novel  stories.  And 
they  [himself  and  Aillinn]  made  an  appointment  to  meet  at  Ros  na  Riyh,  at 
Lann  Maolduibh,  on  the  [south]  brink  of  the  Boinn  [Boyne]  in  Bregia. 

The  man  [Baile]  came  from  the  north  to  meet  her,  from  Emain  Mach  a , 
over  Sliabh  Fuaid,[°>  over  Muirtheimhne (9->  to  Traiyh  mBaile  [Dundalk].  Here 

(5)  Rudhrnighc.— lie  was  monarch  of  Erlnn,  nnd  died  a.m.  4981,  according  to  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters. 

(6)  Dal  mBuain , Ddl  Cuirb,  and  the  Monach,  were  the  tribes  descended  from  the  three 
grandsons  of  Capita,  and  the  territories  which  bore  their  names  were  situated  in  the  present 
county  of  Down. 

(7)  Fergus  Fairge.—Hc  was  the  son  of  Suadhat  Nccht,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  was  slain 
a.m.  6090  [Four  Masters],  or  one  hundred  and  three  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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they  unyoked  their  chariots,  sent  their  horses  out  to  graze,  and  turned  them- 
selves to  pleasure  and  happiness. 

While  there,  they  saw  a horrible  spectral  personage  coming  towards  them  from 
the^south.  Vehement  was  his  step  and  his  rapid  progress.  The  manner  in 
which  he  sped  over  the  earth  might  be  compared  to  the  darting  of  a hawk 
down  a clitl',  or  to  wind  from  otT  the  green  sea.  Ills  left  was  towards  the  land 
[he  was  coming  from  the  south  along  the  shore]. 

Let  him  be  met,  said  Bade,  to  ask  him  where  he  goes,  and  where  he  comes 
from,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  his  haste. 

To  Tuagh  Inbher  [the  Mouth  of  the  River  Bann]  I go  back,  to  the  north, 
now,  from  Sliabh  Suidhe  Laighen  [now  “ Mount  Leinster”]  ; and  I have  no 
news  but  of  the  daughter  of  Lughaidh , son  of  Fergus , who  had  fallen  in  lovo 
with  Bade  Mac  Buain , and  was  coming  to  meet  him,  until  the  youths 
of  Leinster  overtook  her,  and  she  was  killed  by  the  forcible  detention  [i.e.,  lost 
her  life  for  having  been  detained];  as  it  was  promised  [foretold]  by  druids  and 
good  prophets  for  them,  that  they  would  not  meet  in  life,  and  that  they  would 
meet  after  their  deaths,  and  that  they  would  not  part  for  ever  after.  This  is 
my  news.  And  he  darted  away  from  them  like  a blast  of  wind  over  the  green 
sea,  and  they  were  not  able  to  detain  him. 

When  Bade  heard  this,  he  fell  dead  without  life,  and  his  tomb  was  raised 
and  his  Raith ; and  his  tombstone  was  set  up,  and  his  fair  of  lamentation 
[assembly  for  games,  etc.,  in  honour  of  a deceased  personage]  was  held  by  the 
Ultonians.  And  a yew  grew  up  through  his  grave,  and  the  form  and  shape  of 
Bad?*  head  was  visible  on  the  top  of  it,  unde  Trdiyh  mBaile. 

Afterwards  the  same  man  went  to  the  south  to  where  the  maiden  Adlinn  was, 
and  went  into  the  grian&n  [sunny  chamber].  Whence  comes  the  man  that  we 
do  not  know?  said  the  maiden.  From  the  northern  half  of  Erinn,  from  Tuagh 
Inbher,  and  [I  go]  past  this  place  to  Sliabh  Suidhe  Laighen.  Have  you  news? 
said  the  maiden.  1 have  not  news  worth  relating  now,  but  that  I have  seen 
the  Ultonians  holding  a fair  of  lamentation,  and  raising  a Raith , and  erecting  a 
stone,  and  writing  his  name,  to  Bade  Mac  Buain , the  Righ-dhamhna  [royal 
heir]  of  Ulster,  by  the  side  of  Trdigh  Bhaile,  [who  died]  whilst  he  was  coming 
to  meet  a favourite  and  beloved  woman  to  whom  he  had  given  love;  for  it  is 
not  destined  for  them  that  they  should  reach  each  other  alive,  or  that  one  of 
them  should  see  the  other  alive.  He  darted  out  after  telling  the  evil  news. 
Adlinn  fell  dead  without  life,  and  her  tomb  was  raised,  etc.  [as  before  in  the 
case  of  Bade].  And  an  apple-tree  grew  through  her  grave,  and  became  a 
great  tree  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  the  shape  of  Aillinn's  head  upon  its  top 
[that  is,  the  top,  as  in  Baile's  ease,  took  the  shape  of  Aillinn's  head  and  face.] 

At  the  end  of  seven  years,  poets  and  prophets  and  visioners  cut  down  the 
yew  which  was  over  the  grave  of  Bade,  and  they  made  a poet’s  tablet  [ Taball 
Fdidh ] of  it,  and  they  wrote  the  visions,  and  the  espousals,  and  the  loves,  and 
the  courtships  of  Ulster  in  it.  [The  apple-tree  which  grew  over  Aillinn  was  also 
cut  down  and]  in  the  same  way  the  courtships  of  Leinster  were  written  in  it. 

When  the  2vovember-cve(5a»i/ia/n)had  arrived, (long) afterwards,  and  its  fes- 
tival was  made  by  Art,  the  son  of  Conn,  the  poets  and  the  professors  of  every  art 
came  to  that  feast,  as  it  was  their  custom,  and  they  brought  their  tablets  with 
them.  And  these  Tablets  also  came  there;  and  Art  saw  them,  and  when  he  saw 
them  he  asked  for  them ; and  the  two  tablets  were  broiiy^it,  and  he  held  them  in 
his  hands  face  to  face.  Suddenly  the  one  tablet  of  them  sprang  upon  the  other, 
and  they  became  united  the  same  as  woodbine  around  a twig,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  separate  them.  And  they  were  preserved  like  every  other  jewel  in 
the  treasury  at  Tara,  until  it  wjis  burned  by  Dunlang , the  son  of  Ennu , namely, 
at  the  time  that  he  burned  the  princesses  at  Tara. 

Ut  dicitur : 

“The  apple  tree  of  noble  Aillinn"  (etc.,  as  supra,  p.  4G6). 

(8)  Sliabh  Fuaid. — Fuad's  Mountain,  a mountain  near  Newtownhamilton,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh. 

(9)  Muirtheimhne.,  or  Magh  ifuirtheimhnc,  an  ancient  plain  which  extended  from  Drogheda 
to  Dundalk  and  Carllngford. 
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[Original  of  the  Poem  of  Ailbhe,  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  from 
the  ‘ Book  of  Leinster’,  (MS.  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.)  fol.  105.  a.b.  (see 
ante , p.  467).] 

Aibbe  m^en  ChopmAic  mic  Aipc,  cecinic. 

tlAp  in  bAce  do  bumbtnne 
Ibbeic  beinne  icA^e  Ain, 

Ip  u<\p  cid  'o’ingin  11  Chtmvo, 

■poibcep  a mouiT^,0)  Attoing  Lahi 
Ip  ppip  pAmtAim  bombAine 
Pp'i  IbAp  IIaca  bAibe 
bpicocpAmbop  a UhecnA, 

Ppip  in  AbAibb  a hAbe.* 

AbAbb  Aim  m Apt) a 

IbAp  bAibe  bee  nopbbA, (w\ 

Ce  "do  bepcAp  ibbAioe, 
tVip  cue ac  T>Aine  bopbbA 
Ip  ppip  pAmbAim  bombAine 

Ppi  X)An'i  xnibApcA6  *Opi5pent), 

PpicocpAtnbAp  a UhecnA, 

Ppi  0ibce  *OpomniA  'Opi^nene 
Ip  ppip  pAtiibAin  bombAine 

Ppi  ptACCAib  pmocuibb  Aibbe, 
ip  ppip  pAmbAimpe  UetnA 
Ppi  pcACAib  uaccaip  b-Ainne. 

A bui  inhaine  in  pAnACAip 

Cobbic  *OAbeAp5  ac  Spub  bpAin, 
llAnACup  pepcA  HlA^en 
Ha  Suibe  bev^en  AnAip. 

A btnmbAine  nACAmbnAit), 

nACAincAi’obex)  THeApcom  THuai'o, 
lTU\mbecip  becA  bm^'oec  bip, 

Com  bic  bAibe  pocbecip. 

Cp'iTipeApc  mo  meAnniAn  mine 
In^en  pi$  UempA  cua-oc, 

Ocnp  cp'it)peA]\c  mAiimAn 
^ibbAiipAt)  AbniAn  UApe.  tl. 

A bunnbAine  HACAmbtiAi-o 

A 5pAin  ^Aibe,  a spem  pUiAi^, 

111a  poppAmbAio  peo  Ap  pec 
"PoDippe  Ap  nee  in  cac  itAip.  llAp 

* .1.  A VlAlltlt). 


(10)  The  n In  both  these  words  ought  to  be  dotted;  but  we  arc  unfortunately  not  In  pos- 
session of  the  necessary  type  to  express  a d'  ttcd  n. 
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[translation.] 

AilLhe,  the  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt , cecinit. 

A cold  day  for  Lumluini :/n> 

In  half  a cloak  pursuing  pleasure. 

It  is  cold,  too,  for  the  (laughter  of  O'Cuinn, 

Who  washes  her  hair  in  a full  basin. 

It  is  what  I liken  Laminin# 1 1 > to, 

To  the  Yew  of  R<iith  Haile, 

To  what  I liken  his  Tethna 
Is  to  the  Apple-tree  from  AIL * 

The  apple-tree  of  high  Ailinn, 

The  Yew  of  Bail#  of  little  land, 

Though  they  are  put  into  poems, 

Ignorant  people  do  not  understand  them. 

It  is  what  I liken  Lomlain#'1'!  to, 

To  the  dark-shaded  Buck  of  Drigrend, 

What  I liken  his  Tethnaf1*)  to 
Is  to  the  does  of  Dromm  Drignend.' l3) 

It  is  what  I liken  Lomlain 4 to, 

To  beautiful  White- hazle  rods, 

What  I liken  Tethna^  to 
Is  to  the  shadows  of  the  top  of  milk. 

O!  Lumlaine(U>  hast  thou  reached 

To  Lee  da  Bheari /(U>  at  S rub  ft  Brain  f(li) 

I have  reached  Perta  Maghen <l8> 

By  Suidhe  Laghen ,(ir>  on  the  east. 

* ».  e.  from  Ailinn. 

(11)  I have  to  express  ray  regret  that  I am  quite  unable  to  trace  cither  the  history  or  allu- 
sion* of  this  singular  poem.  There  Is  an  explanatory  note  In  the  margin  of  the  old  book,  but, 
most  unfortunately,  the  ink  la  so  decayed  and  Injured  by  friction  that  It  Is  Illegible  for  any 
satisfactory  purpose.  Who  the  person  called  Lumluini,  Lumlaind,  or  Lomlaind,  was,  I am  at 
a total  loss  to  know.  The  name  appears  to  have  heen  a familiar  one.  or  descriptive,  com- 
pounded of  lutn.  or  lom  (bare),  und  luini , or  lalni  (pleasure,  merriment) ; so  that  the  name 
would  signify  the  bare  and  cheerful  man.— an  appellation  somewhat  borne  out  by  the  line 
which  follows,  which  represents  him  as  pursuing  his  sports  In  * half  a cloak'.  This,  I admit,  is 
but  taking  the  component  parts  of  the  name  at  their  ordinary  value;  and  such  a process 
does  not  at  all,  in  every  case,  apply  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  real  namo  of  an 
unknown  personage.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  there  really  was  such  a family  name  In 
Ireland  as  O' Lumluini,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  following  entiles  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  at  the  following  years; — 

a.d.  1 1 70.  “ Corbmae  Ua  Lumluini , the  chief  professor  [or  master]  of  Cluain  Ferla  Brenainn 
[Clonfert],  the  sole  remains  of  the  professors  [(.  a,  the  last  of  the  great  scholars]  of  Erlnn  In 
his  time.  died  ". 

a.d.  1259.  “ Corbmae  Ua  Luiir.luinn,  Bishop  of  Cluain  Ferla  Brenainn  [Clonfert],  and  high 
sage  of  Erlnn,  died;  a saintly  senior  of  long  age".  (It  may  be  presumod  that  the  bishop  was 
son  to  the  professor,  and  that  the  family  was  a literary  one.) 

(12)  Tethna — Whether  this  Is  a real  personal  name,  or  a name  only  descriptive  or  figura- 
tive, I confess  myself  unable  to  determine.  It  must  be  a proper  name,  or  else  an  abstract 
noun  substantive  expressing  some  property  or  quality  of  Lomlutni  himself.  In  the  second 
and  fourth  stanzas,  by  placing  the  possessive  pronoun  ‘a’  (his)  before  * Tethna',  the  word  is 
made  to  signify  some  appendage,  or  beloved  object,  of  Lumluini;  but  in  tire  fifth  stanza, 
this  pronoun  Is  left  out,  and  the  emphatic  suffix  (sd)  inserted  to  fill  up  the  measure ; thus 
leaving  the  word  Tethna  an  Independent  noun,  and  apparently  a proper  name.  No  such 
name,  however,  has,  to  my  recollection,  come  under  my  notice  before. 

(13)  Dromm  Drignend  The  mountain  ridge  of  Drignend;  a place  unknown  to  me. 

(14)  Lee  for  Leac)  DA  Bhearg , near,  or  at  Srubh  Brain;  its  situation  is  unknown  to  me 

(15)  Srubh  Brain,  or  Bran's  Stream.— There  were  two  places  of  this  name  in  Erlnn  ; one 
in  the  west  of  Kerry,  and  one  in  the  north  of  Ulster.  It  is  to  the  la*tcr  that  our  poetess 
refers ; and  the  following  note,  furnished  by  Dr.  John  O’Donovan  to  the  late  Hev.  Dr.  Matthew 
Kelly's  translation  of  Cambrenti*  Eeerttu,  shows  that  the  name  and  situation  are  still 
known  : — “ Srubh  Brain,  now  Shruve-Brin,  or  Stroovc-Briti.  It  is  the  name  of  a well-known 
place  in  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Inishowen,  In  the  county  of  Donegall. 
Water  oozes  from  the  bank,  and  forms  a well,  near  high  water  mark"—  Camb.  Ev.,  vol  II.,  p. 
78tl,  note  20.  According  to  Dr.  Keating,  who  quotes  from  the  ancient  Book  of  Cluain  Eidhneeh, 
the  diocese  of  Rath  Bhoth  (Itaphoe)  extended  from  Eat  Ruaidh  (Ballyshannon)  north  and  east, 
along  the  sea,  to  Srubh  Brain,  and  from  Cam  Olas  (Green  Mound)  to  Sruibh  Brain.  And 
l)r.  John  O’Donovan,  In  a note  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1417,  p.  832,  6ay«:-  - 
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O ! J.umlaine , urge  me  not  onwards, 

That  I be  not  touched  by  a Meschoin  Muaid}*** 
Were  it  not  for  l^eca  Luqdach  Z*V,8, 

Edin  Bic  Batlt^ 18)  woukl  be  in  existence. 

The  heart-love  of  my  softest  desire, 

The  daughter  of  Tara’s  king,  in  the  North  ; 

And  the  beloved  of  my  soul  are 

The  young  warriors  of  cold  Almhain.(lV) 


“ It  is  quite  evident  that  it  (Cam  Gins)  is  the  hill  now  called  the  Tops,  which  la  situated  on 
the  boundary  of  the  diocese  of  Derry  and  Kuphoc,  and  between  Huplioc  and  Dunoghmore. 
Donnghmore  Church  stands  to  the  right  of  the  road,  as  you  go  from  Strunorlar  to  Castlcflu, 
within  one  mile  of  the  latter*'.  Struve  Point  is  marked  on  Beaufort's  Ecclesiastical  Map, 
inside  Inishowen  Head,  on  the  bay  which  forms  the  entrance  to  Loch  FcabhaiU  (Lough  Foyle). 
(Tliis  loch  FcabhaiU  itself  derives  its  name  from  Fcabhall,  the  sou  of  Lodan,  the  father  of 
Bran,  one  of  the  Tuatha  DC  Danann.) 

(IB)  Ferta  Maighen. — This  name  would  signify  the  Graves  of  the  Field,  that  Is,  of  some 
particular  ticld,  or  place.  In  our  ancient  laws,  Maighin  diyhona  signified  uu  inviolable  enclo- 
sure surrounding  a man's  house. 

(17)  Snidhe  Laighen, — now  Mount  Leinster,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  Ferta  M nig  hen  must  have  been  situated,  according  to  our  text.  Suidhc  Luighen  is 
believed  to  signify  the  Scat,  or  Sitting-place,  of  the  people  of  Leinster,  at  some  of  their  great 
meetings.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I think,  that  this  mountain  was  the  same  as  the  Sliobk 
Suidhc  Chonchorb  (fol.  24  of  the  Book  of  Leinster),  or,  more  properly,  Sllabh  UigtU  Chonchorb, 
that  is,  the  Mountain  of  Cuchorb't  Fate,  or  Death,  as  it  is  called  also  In  the  same  Book,  at  foL 
241.  [See  Xotk  on  Cuchorb,  and  Meadhbh's  Elegy,  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix  (p.  480).] 

(18)  Meschoin  Muaid. — Lcca  Luqdach  Lis.— Edin  Bic  Haile.  Although  these  words  are  all 
intelligible  in  their  direct  and  ordinary  signification,  yet  it  would  Ik*  totally  impossible  for 
any  one  to  discover,  without  some  explanation,  what  connection  they  could  have  with  the 
present  text.  This  explanation  has  come  to  light,  in  whole  or  in  parti  very  unexpectedly,  in 
several  distinct  places,  none  of  them  in  direct  connection  with  the  poem,  though  one  of 
them  his  reference  to  it.  The  first  place  in  w hich  the  explanation  is  found  is  In  the  ancient 
vellum  MS.  chiefly  consisting  of  Law  s,  (class  11.  3. 18.T.C.D.),  a volume  which  has  been  already 
so  often  referred  to  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures.  At  page  4 of  this  volume,  in  the  lower 
margin,  and  apart,  of  course,  from  any  connection  with  the  laws,  is  to  be  found  this  very 
stanza  of  our  poem  which  requires  the  explanation,  with  some  curious  variations  of  the  text, 
and  an  interlined  gloss,  which,  however,  is  not  aifectcd  by  the  difference  of  text.  The  verse 
runs  as  follows:  — 


A VbAir>t>line  nA^AmbuAVt!), 

Dor)  ]\ocbj\cccAT>  meydoin  (a) 
tnuAv6(6) 

lYlAinbsvo  LCACA  bilJDAcIi  biff(c) 
e6tn  bicc  t)Aite(</)  nocbeiciy. 


0 Flann  of  Line,  urge  me  not  onwards. 

That  I be  not  deluded  by  a Mcichoin(a) 
Muaidh(b) 

Were  it  not  for  Lcca  Lugdach  List(e) 

Edin  Bic  Bailc(d)  would  be  in  existence. 


The  gloss  (on  the  preceding  words)  Is  as  follows : — 


(a)  tncyiotn  .1.  ■oibjtAi 

(&)  muAi*6  .i.  ycj\  6cavo 

(c)  beACA  U150A6  Lvpp  .1.  puici  ocuy 

Altlf 

(</)  Com  bicc  bAite  .1.  poic,  ocuf 
meijvo|\ed. 


(а)  barren,  [impotent.] 

(б)  a jealous  man. 

(e)  blushes  and  disgrace. 

( d ) a kiss,  and  a strumpet. 


Literally  and  ordinarily,  a Mcschu  (oblique,  Meschoin)  signifies  a lap-dog;  Lcca  Lugdach 
List  signifies  literally,  the  Flag-stones  of  Lugaidh  s Fort,  or  l’alace.  Edin  Bic  Baili,  signifies 
literally  “Birds  of  little  good":  out  it  would  signify  also  “Little  Build's  birds".  [In  the 
Dinnrcnchus  It  is  stated  that  ‘Edin  Baili',  were  Four  Kisses  of  A engus  of  Brugh  na  Boinni 
(son  of  the  Daghda  Mdr , the  great  necromancer  and  king  of  the  Tuatha  l) c Danann),  which 
were  converted  by  him  into  ‘birds  which  haunted  the  youths  of  Erinn'.  This  allusion 
requires  more  Investigation  than  I have  yet  been  able  to  bestow  on  the  passage.]  The  wonts 
In  the  text,  however,  probably  derive  their  poetic  significance  from  some  nets  of  persons 
of  the  names  of  Lugaidh  and  Baili.  Of  any  person  of  the  hitter  name  we  know  nothing 
except  the  hero  of  the  preceding  tragedy;  but  of  the  name  of  Lughaid,  there  arc  many 
remarkable  men  to  be  found  in  our  ancient  history.  There  was  Lugh,  or  Lughaidh,  Mac 
Eithlenn,  the  famous  philosopher,  and  king  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann.  who  holds  so  distin- 
guished a place  In  the  Second  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh ; he  was  the  founder  of  Naas,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  hence  that  ancient  city  was  called  Lis  Logha,  and  Lis  Lnighdhceh,  or 
Lugaidh's  Palace.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  ancient  Tailltin,  in  Meath,  and  one  of  the 
primitive  courts,  or  forts,  there  Mas  culled  after  him,  Faith  Lughdhach,  or  Lis  Lughdhach. 

I should  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  the  words  of  our  text  to  cither  of  these  ancient 
courts,  but  that  the  following  more  appropriate  application  of  them  is  made  to  what  nppears 
to  me  to  be  a different  Lis  Lughdhach.  The  words  occur  In  the  Interlined  Gloss  to  a jioem 
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O ! Lumlu\nef{X)  urge  nie  not  onward, 

Thou  Victory  of  Valour,  thou  Sun  of  Hosts, 

If  it  is  like  this  our  path  shall  be, 

It  shall  cause  our  death  every  time  [somo  time]. 
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written  by  Cinaelh  O'/lartagain  (who  died  a.d.,  975),  on  the  Manner  of  Death,  and  Place  of 
Sepulture  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  Kings  and  Warriors  of  ancient  Erinn,  of  the  Mi- 
lesian race.  My  copy  of  this  poem,  with  the  Gloss.  I made  myself  some  years  ago  from  a 
vellum  MS.  belonging  to  Mr.  Willium  Monk  Mason ; and  there  Is  another  copy  of  it  in  the  liook 
of  Leinster,  but  without  the  Gloss.  Tltc  poem  consists  of  thirty -eight  stanzas,  and  begins:— 


pAuna  bACAp  in  CniAin 
1 Uai6  CpuAtbAn,  hi  CemAip, 
1 btiA^Alp  buAVoep  cupAib, 
In  AiLirm,  in  lAp  tllurtiAin. 


Warriors  that  were  In  Emain, 

In  liailk  Cruachan,  in  Temair , 

In  Luachair , where  champions  trod. 
In  AiUinn,  in  West  Murnhain. 


The  tenth  stanza  of  this  poem  is  that  with  which  we  arc  now  concerned,  and  the  following 
arc  the  two  first  lines  of  it - 


Le£c  Conpui  hi  SLeib  tTIl-pp,  ConrttCt  grave  in  Sliabh  Mis, 

befc  LuigDCti  po  LecCAib  Lip*.  Lughaidh's  grave  under  the  dags  of  his  fort. 

The  Gloss  on  this  last  line  runs  thus  : — 


Cc6j\a  LeccA  tiff  tuipaed  .1.  jpeff, 
ocuf  puicci,  ocup  niebut. 


The  three  dags  of  Lngaidh't  fort  were.  Mur- 
der, and  Disgrace,  and  Treachery. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Lugaidh  mentioned  here  was  Ltigaidh-mac-na-lri  Con, 
that  is.  "son  of  the  three  Cons  (or  Cti's") ; that  is,  of  Curoi  Mac  Dairi;  Cuchulainn ; and 
Conall  Cearnach.  He  was  called  Son  of  the  three  Cons  (or  Cu's)  because  it  was  believed  that 
his  mother,  Blaihnail , the  wife  of  Curoi,  bail  had  connection  with  the  two  other  Oil's,  as  well 
as  with  her  husband.  It  was  this  Lugaidh  that  killed  Cuchulainn,  one  of  his  reputed  fathers, 
at  the  great  fieht  of  Muirthemne ; but  he  was  followed  home  by  his  other  reputed  father, 
Ccmatl  Cearnach.  who  overtook  and  killed  him  in  turn  at  Coiri/te  Lnghaidh  (or  Lughaidt 
Rock).  In  Airget-Ro*  (a  district  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Nore,  below  the  present 
town  of  Bully  ragget,  In  the  present  county  Kilkenny).  Lnghaidh  was  burled  here,  os  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  lines  of  the  thirteenth  stanza  of  the  poem  : — 


ACA  Le6c  Lm£T)e£  ce  COlf,  Lughaidh's  grave  Is,  though  silent, 

fon  CAprni  bl  mint;  ApjACpOlf.  Under  the  Cornu,  in  the  plain  of  Argalrot. 

Whether  the  alleged  circumstance  of  LughauTs  paternity,  and  that  of  slaying  treacherously 
Cuchulainn,  one  of  his  reputed  fathers,  be  the  most  prominent  of  the  three  disgraces  which 
formed  his  grave  in  place  of  dag*,  it  would  ho  useless  to  inquire  farther;  hut  that  the  allu- 
sion in  Ailbhes  poem  refers  to  him  and  them,  cannot,  I think,  be  well  doubted.  Farther 
speculation,  however,  would  be  fruitless,  and  I must  leave  the  elucidation  of  the  curious 
metaphorical  word*  In  the  text  to  some  more  profound  or  more  fortunate  investigator. 

The  third  allusion,  by  inference  only,  to  this  stanza  is  found  in  the  MS.  so  often  referred 
to,  Hurloian,  5280.  fol.  127,  British  Museum.  The  following  words  only  appear  in  tire  lower 
margin  of  the  page 

Coin  bAiti  .1.  bee  OCtif  mebuL,  no  “The  Birds  of  BdilL,  i.  e , sin  and  shame;  or 
poc  ocuf  ptniAip.  a kiss  and  sorrow". 

Several  other  singular  figurative  expressions  occur  in  our  ancient  MSS  , such  as  :— 


« Di  m$in  bAip  .1.  'opuif  ocuf  “The  two  daughters  of  Folly,  Lust  and  Evil 
T>OAipb”.  Counsel". 

“ p6c  t)A  bp6nAi$  .1.  poc  euA  ocuf  “The  kiss  of  the  two  sorrowful  persons,  i. 
Ax) Aim”.  the  ^ss  °*  Eve  and  Adam",  etc. 

I may  mention  one  other  remarkable  instance  of  allusion  to  this  Leca  Lugdach  Lit,  in  a 
poem  given  in  the  " Wars  or  the  Danes".  The  first  verse  of  this  poem  is  os  follows - 

A ■oubpA'b  pib  T>tib  po-ooAf, — You  were  desired  to  go  to  the  South,— 

UpUxm  Leif, — AC  tuigOAii  tip  Ready,  too,— at  Lughaidh's  Lit 

Do  TJebAlT)  pe  CO^LaC  CaiL:  To  battle  with  the  house  of  Tal : 

Da  piAdc  6 CempAig  f\\L  pp.  From  Temair  of  Fdl  comes  the  message. 

The  poem  Is  Introduced  thus:— When  Brian  Boroimhi  demanded  Maelsechlann's  •Mica • 
tion,  the  latter  sent  the  chief  poet  of  Utadh  (Gillacornguill  u Sltbhin),  to  Artih  O Aef //,  d g 
of  Ulster,  to  induce  him  to  come  with  tils  fotccs  to  the  threatened  monarch  s relief,  the 
poet  arrives  at  O’Neill  s court,  and  addresses  him  in  a long  poem,  of  which  this  is  Die  flrst 
stanza.  The  Lughadh  Li*  (or  Lit  Lughach)  here  means  Tara,  so  named  from  thesame  Lugh 
Mac  Eilhlinn  before  mentioned.  The  house  of  Tdl 

from  an  ancestor  of  Briau,  who  had  the  surname  of  Mac  Tdtl  (literally,  bon  of  the  Adze  ), 
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app.  ir. 

Poem  by 
Meadhbh, 
daughter 
of  Conan. 
(a.c.  1.) 


[Of  CucnoRB;  with  the  original  ( and  translation ) of  a Poem  on  his 
Death , by  Meadhbh,  the  Daughter  of  Conan;  from  the  Book  of 
Leinster  (MS.  H.  2.  18.  T.C.D.,  fol.  24  b.  b.)] 

(See  ante,  Note  (17)  to  Arr.  II. ; ante,  page  478.) 

[Sliabh  Suidhe  Chonchorb.  — This  Cuchorb  (in  the  gen.  case,  ‘ Chonchorb") 
was  the  son  of  Mogh  Corb,  who  was  the  son  of  Conchobhar  Abradhruadh , who 
was  Monarch  of  Erinn  for  one  year  only,  when  he  was  killed,  a.m.  5192,  the 
year  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Cuchorb  had  to  his  wife  the  celebrated 
Meadhbh  Leith-dhery,  or  ‘ Meave,  the  Half-red',  daughter  of  Conan  of  Cualaun , 
but  she  eloped  from  him  with  the  man  who  slew  him.  Cuchorb  was  killed  in 
a battle  (of  which  our  annals  preserve  no  account)  by  Fetdhlimidh  Rechimhary 
father  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  somewhere  in  Leinster, — probably 
at  this  mountain,  where  he  was  buried.  His  former  wife,  Meave,  it  apjiears, 
was  present  at  his  interment,  and  pronounced  an  elegy  over  him  in  a poem 
of  eight  quatrains.  This  poem  is  so  curious,  and  one  copy  of  it  so  ancient,  and 
so  interesting  in  a philological  point  of  view,  that  I am  induced  to  give  it  a 
place  here.  The  poem  is  introduced  by  a short  sketch  of  the  queen  herself:  — 


no  bu*  m6p  cpA,  nepe  ocup  cu- 
matcA  mei-6be  ipm,  pop  pipu  eperm ; 
Aipipi  ha  tdige'o  pi  a CemAip  5ah  a 
beii  pein  Ai^e  ha  mriAi.  Ocup  ip 
b6  conpocAic  inpigpAic  pop  caco 
UenipA  .1.  11ai6  W6r6bc.  Ocup  *oo 
poine  pi  epeb  fcogAroe  ipin  paid:  pin, 
imbicip  piJA,  ocup  oUJaiuuiu  £a£a 
■oatia.  Ocup  ipi  in  TMebb  pn  do 
poine  in  niApiiAi-oh  x>o  Comiopb 
incAn  po  mopbA-o  h£.  Aj;  pApub 
ha  cboidi  pt  pop  ti§i  Concopp  ic 
Slbib  Uibe  Concopb  ip  Aim  do  pome 
tTlebb  in  niApbnAiT)  opxjpAic. 


THacc  tTlogAcopbb  cebap  ebu, 
CunpepAp  epu  dai\a  gAib, 

Alb  U ApA  blgl  bA  blAC, 
bApbAITJe  dblAC  ‘OAp  Cbl5  tYl Alb. 


The  strength  and  power  of  this 
Meadhbh  [Meave]  was  great  over  the 
men  of  Erinn;  for  it  was  she  that 
would  not  permit  any  king  in  Temair 
[Tara]  without  his  having  herself  as 
wife.  And  it  was  by  her  was  erected 
the  royal  Ruilh  by  the  side  of  Temair , 
namely,  Raith  Mtidhbhe  (20)  [Meave’s 
Raith],  And  she  built  a choice  house 
within  that  Ruilh , in  which  kings, 
and  the  chief  masters  ( Ollamhs ) of 
every  art  used  to  assemble.  And  it 
was  that  Meave  that  composed  the 
death  song  for  Cuchorb  when  he  was 
killed.  At  setting  up  the  stone  which 
is  upon  the  grave  of  Cuchorb  at  Sliabh 
Uidhe  Chonchorb  it  was  that  Meave 
composed  tlieadmirabledeath-song:  — 
• « • * • 

Moyhcorb's  son  conceals  renown, 

Well  sheds  he  blood  by  his  spears ; 

A stone  over  his  grave,  — ’tis  a 

p»ty 

Who  carried  battle  over  Clin 
MailS*1) 


because  hi*  foster-father  was  a carpenter.  The  FAl  mentioned  here  was  the  Lia  Fdil , the 
ancient  stone  on  which  the  monarch*  were  crowned  at  Temair  ( incorrectly  supposed,  as  uiy 
readers  are  aware,  to  have  been  afterwards  taken  from  Erinn  to  Scone,  In  Scotland,  and 
thence  into  England ; Incorrectly,  for  the  stone  so  long  In  Westminster  Abbey,  upon  which 
the  English  kings  are  crowned,  whatever  stone  it  may  have  been  in  ancient  times,  is  now 
known  for  certain  not  to  have  been  the  celebrated  Lia  F<iif). 

(19)  Almhain.—  Now  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  the  ancient  residence  and 
patrimony  of  Finn  Mae  Cumhaill;  and  the  warm  allusiou  to  it  in  the  text  may.  perhaps, 
be  taken  to  give  some  countenance  to  the  idea  tliut  Finn,  or  some  one  of  his  wairiors,  was 
implicated  in  the  adventure,  whatever  it  was,  with  King  Connac's  daughter. 

(20)  Raith  Meidhbhi.  —Tills  great  old  rath  or  fort  remains  still  a conspicuous  object,  on  an 
eminence  a little  south  hy  cast  of  the  Ilill  of  Tara. 

(21)  CHi  Mdel.—Cliu  was  an  ancient  district  in  the  barony  of  Coslea,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick.  It  received  the  additlou  of  Mael  from  Mai,  the  son  of  the  monarch  Ugaini  Mdr 
having  been  sluln  there. 

(22)  Ath  Finn  Fdil.—“  The  fair  (or  white)  Ford  of  Fdr.  Tills  place  is  not  known  to  me; 
but  it  must,  I think,  have  been  situated  in  Leinster,  and  probably  near  the  shore,  or  Island 
of  Beg  Erinn  (which  was  anciently  called  InU  Fdif),  in  the  bay  of  Wexford. 
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Dlopig  An,  ni  pAvoe-o  j6e 

Da  ■oepb  a opoe  in  ce6  tiAipc  ; 
‘Oubi'oip  pi  bpAii  a bpAe, 
$6pifcip  a j;Ae  pi  bAilc. 


Jili-dp  a 6nepp  pA  bAet, 

Apderi  po  conciAgniAif  Ap  cac, 
AiptVOltip  A fCIAC  pi  fcAt, 
Sititip  a tAm  pi  Uve. 


pope*  pi  heperi1©  cpopiAib  cpiAfc, 
Ha  doTjnAig  fCiAt  pi  cac  pce6,f 
epcAj  bpeC§  biAtAif  -oia  bip|| 
IlAdAif  Ap  pip  in  caC  gle6, 


Se£c  ca£a  t\A  tAe  mA  tip, 
1m|\Ae  t>io  ttiAp  ca£  nAibc; 

Ca  ca£  tub,  injnAT)  in  bee, 
Da6  'oingbA'D  c£c  in  ca6  Aipc. 


Cpi  caCa  A6a  piiro  pAib, 

CaC  a£a  in  ScAib  bAfCAe  pAen  ; 
Ca t VofCA4!  bA  poppAi:  niA-o** 
£ocep  ]\a  cpiAtft  DlAige  TTlAein. 


Ca£  jbAippe  Cpicbe  pA  cb6e, 
tlice  [recte  Inte]  ■oiAmbAe  bpetA 
ApbAig; 

Ca t beptiAip  nAbepc  in  Cti, 
DAtAipbip  a cbtu  epu  pAgAib. 


* .i.  ^obAb  pi  pijAlb  bepetvo  6. 


t ,i.  cAnjin. 
j .1.  iniAT). 

§ .i.  mAC  cipe. 

II  *i.  5Ae* 

^ .1.  poppUT)  TJA  gOpC. 

**  .i.  cpetifep. 
ft  .1.  pi. 

,i.  ubi  tAigep  ttecA  D1 6p. 


My  noble  king,  he  spoke  not  false-  APP  n 

hood;  — 

His  success  was  certain  in  every  p0em  by 
danger ; Meadhbh , 

As  black  as  a raven  was  his  brow ; daughter 
As  sharp  was  his  spear  as  a razor.  ”B  c°”a)n' 

As  white  was  his  skin  as  the  lime ; 

Together  we  used  to  go  upon  refec- 
tions. 

As  high  was  his  shield  as  a cham- 
pion, 

As  long  was  his  arm  as  an  oar. 

The  fork*  against  the  kings  of  Erinn, 
sons  of  chiefs, 

He  maintained  his  shield  in  every 
cause ; f 

Countless^  wolves§  fed  he  with  his 
spear, || 

At  the  heels  of  our  man  in  every 
battle. 

Seven  battles  fought  he  for  his  land, — 

He  swept  over  them  like  any 
razor ; 

What  battle  of  them — admirable 
the  deed ! — 

In  which  ho  warded  not  off  an 
hundred  in  every  danger? 

The  three  battles  of  Ath  Finn  Fail,1**) 

The  battle  of  Ath  an  Scdih*3)  of 
bloody  field ; 

The  battle  of  Fossud,^ — ’twas  the 
puissance  of  a hero,** — 

Was  fought  by  tlie  Chief  ff  of  Magh 

MaeinS**) 

The  battle  of  Glaise  Cricked  he 
broke  [gained.] — 

The  man  who  had  the  deciding  of 
battles ; 

The  battle  of  BernasXX {i6)  the 
Hound'87)  fought, — 
nis  valour  brought  blood  upon  his 
spears. 

* i.  e.,  he  was  the  sustaining  forked 
column  (or  prop)  of  his  country 
against  the  kings  of  Erinn. 

t i.  e.,  cause. 

j ».  e.,  much,  many. 

§ *.  <?.,  a wolf. 

||  i.  e.,  a spear  [so  in  second  copy.] 

».  e.,  the  Camp  (or  residence)  of  the 
Two  Fields. 

**  i.  e.,  Knight,  or  Champion. 

ft  i.  e.,  King. 

t.  e.,  ubi  Laighes  Feta  Mor. 


(23)  Ath  in  St  Ail. — “ Tho  Ford  of  tho  Champion”  Not  known  to  me. 

(24)  Magh  Matin.— “ The  Plain  of  Maen".  It  happens,  singularly  enough,  that  the  situation 
of  this  ancient  plain  can  still  be  traced  with  sufficient  if  not  perfect  accuracy.  By  an 
Inquisition  taken  at  New  Boss,  on  the  9tli  of  April,  1638,  it  was  found  that  one  William 
Furlonge  had  been  seized  of  the  manor  of  Horetown,  otherwise  Carnrosse,  and  the  castle  and 
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api>.  n.  cli  Off  Ain  t>a  Aptrt  4 fin, 

«...  t)4p  pig  nap  bo  Lac  ; 

Poem  by  COftiAtn  $41,140  jppiif  peb, 

Sieadhbh , t>4  •oiprAn  t>i6  An  in  mAC.  TO. 

daughter  * 1 

of  Conan. 

(u.c.  1.) 


He  defended  by  his  arms  his  land. 

When  he  killed  kings  who  were  not 
weak ; 

To  conquer  Gailiant J8>  he  raised  a 
contest ; 

Alas,  that  destruction  lias  come  on 
the  son.  [The  son,  etc. 


APPENDIX,  No.  III.  [Lect.  I.,  Page  5,  note  (#)]. 


Three  Poems 
of  Dubhthach 
Ua  Lugair ; 
(a.d.  430.) 


Three  Poems  by  *OubcAc  Ua  Chief  Poet  of  the  Monarch 

t/AejAipe  ( who  flourished  a.d.  432),  on  the  triumphs  of 
6rmA  CenretAC  and  his  son  CjtimcArm,  kings  of  Leinster 
(from  the  Book  of  Leinster  [H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.],  fol.  25). 


1. 

otihhchAch  .h.  tu$Ain.  cc. 


X. 

DUBHTHACH  THE  SON  OF  LUGAIB 
CECINIT. 


Atvopti  imniAfbAig  pi  t4$nib, 
betup  rept)A, 

babpAvo  Longpei  pomapb  Chob 

tst, 

1 CuAim  cenbA. 


It  is  difficult  to  contend  with  Lein- 
sterraen, 

In  manly  actions. 

Labhraidh  Loinqsech **•>  it  was  that 
killed  Cobhthach 
At  Tuaim  Tenba. 


village  and  lands  of  Horetown,  as  well  as  many  other  lands  that  we  meet  with,  not  set  forth  In 
this  note;  and  also,  of  one  corn  mill,  and  fulling  mill,  called  Fouck's  mill,  and  the  advowson 
and  right  of  presentation  to  the  church  and  rectory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  Horetown, 
otherwise  Maghmaine.  It  was  found  In  another  Inquisition,  taken  at  Wexford,  the  17th  of 
August,  1041,  that  Mat.  Fltz-lfarris,  late  of  Mackmayne,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and 
Anstace,  his  wife,  had  been  seised,  during  the  term  of  their  lives.  of  the  village  and  lands  of 
Mackmayne.  And  again,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1641,  in  the  same  place,  it  was  found  that 
Mat.  Fits  Harris  had  been  seized  In  hi*  lifetime  of  the  manor  of  Maghmayne , and  of  the 
Tillage  and  land  of  Maghmayne.  (Horetown,  I may  state.  Is  now,  or  was  lately,  the  seat  of 
William  Gotf,  Esq. ; it  is  situated  on  the  old  road  leading  from  New  Rom  to  Wexford,  and 
about  three  miles  south-wt.it  of  Taghmon.  See  Lewis'  Topographical  Dictionary.) 

(29)  Gtaisst.  CricM,  literally,  “the  boundary  stream".— This  stream  was  situated  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  an  ancient  territory  which  extended 
from  it  to  a place  called  Uada , in  Laighis  (Leix),  in  the  prcscut  Queen’s  County.  (Book  of 
Lecain,  fol.  93,  109.) 

(26)  Bemas  ( ubi  Laighes  Beta  Mrir).—  Bemas  means,  literally,  a Gap  in  a TI111.  Laighit 
is  the  present  district  of  Leix,  in  the  Queen's  County:  and  Beta  Mor,  Great  Be  to,  or 
Magh  Beta , was  the  name  of  an  ancient  plain  In  that  county.  The  name  is  still  preserved 
under  the|Anglicized  form  of  * Modch*.  and  is  a manor  in  the  barony  of  Portnahiucb,  adjoining 
the  great  Heath  of  Maryborough,  in  the  Queen's  County.  (See  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  a.m.  3529,  note  9.) 

(27)  I/ountL~Cu  signifies  a Hound ; Corb  (or,  more  properly  Corp)  signifies  Body;  hence, 
Cti'Chorp.  Hound's  body.  Corbmae  Mac  Cuiltnndin  gives  a different  meaning  to  Corb:  that 
of  “corrupt",  or  “chariot";  but  neither  of  these  could  well  be  compounded  with  CtL 

(28)  Oailian ; an  ancient  name  of  Le*nstcr. 

(29)  Labhraidh  Loingscch. — lie  killed  the  monarch  Cobhthach  Cast,  his  own  grand-uncle, 
a.m.  4658,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  lilmself.  Labhraidh  was  bom  In  Leinster.  Tuaim 
Tenba , where  this  occurrence  took  place,  is  the  place  long  known  as  Dinn  Bigh.  It  is  situated 
In  the  townland  of  Bullyknockan,  a quarter  of  n mile  to  the  south  of  Leithghlinn  Bridge,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Barrow,  county  of  Carlow. 

(30)  Eochu  Censelach— U is  surname  of  Censelach  (literally  foul-laugh,  according  to  onr  old 
etymologists)  was  applied  to  Eochu' s father,  Enna  Censelach  and  not  to  himself.  HLs  father 
was  king  of  Leinster ; and,  to  secure  his  fealty,  the  monarch  Niail,  when  come  to  the  supreme 
throne  in  a.d.  379,  Insisted  on  haring  the  young  prince  Eochu  placed  in  his  hands  ui  hostage. 
The  prince,  however,  soon  escaped  to  his  own  country ; and  years  afterwards,  when  Niall 
made  his  last  expedition  to  the  continent,  ho  was  followed  in  disguise  by  this  Eochu,  who 
found  an  opportunity  of  killing  him  with  a dart,  with  which  he  shot  him,  across  the  river 
Loire,  in  the  year  405. 
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eodu  CenpetA6  triAc  entiAi, 

t)A  pi  pacViacIi, 

■Ap  njcimiex)  51&U,  niApbApcAp 
DiaIX 

1T1ac  ecViAcb. 


Eochu  Censelach  f30>  the  son  of  Enna , 
Was  a prosperous  king; 

After  [Niall]  having  bound  hostages, 
he  [Eochu]  killed  Niall 
The  son  of  Echaidh. 


Ipcit)  YIua’ou  fledc  1TIAC  S^CtlAI, 
SA&p  a bvmAtj, 

ttoniApb  eceppc6b  itiac  0O5AI11, 
^kpxipig  TtlumAn. 

Ipcit)  pepgap  ttiAC  U615  *01  tlbcAib, 

riAtijup  n^AbrriAp, 

Aibibb  rriAC  UofA  flUAit>, 
pu Aip  t>A  mApbAT). 

Da  cp'i  tlUATJ-diivo  bAT)i  bAgnib, 
bA^dl^A  mcpobAtlg, 

ITlApbpAC  btlCAVO*  OCUf  COIIAipe, 
Octip  CoriAtb. 

epc  itiac  CAipppi  cbotpi  hCpent), 

COIIA  fcupAIIVO, 

Uerro  inbAppjjHttT)  bencAip  a 6etro 
tie  ComdtiLAltvo. 


And  Nuadhu  Necht/*1)  also,  the  son 
of  Setna, 

Noble  his  origin, 

He  killed  Ederscet , the  son  of  Eo- 
qhan 

The  high  king  of  Munster. 

And  Ferghus  Mac  Riigh , <M>  also,  of 
the  Ultonians 
Of  the  gallant  deeds, 

It  was  A ilill,  the  son  of  Ros  Ruadh, 
He  found  to  kill  him. 

The  three  Red-heads' 33  > were  of  Lein- 
ster, 

A valiant  cluster : 

They  killed  Lughaidh ,*  and  Conairc 
And  Conall, 

Ere,  the  son  of  Cairpri, (3i>  famed  king 
of  Erinn, 

With  his  multitude. 

Stoutly  the  Fair-haired  one  cut  his 
head 

Off  Cuchulainn. 


* .1.  piAbnoepg.  * [Lughaidh],  the  redstreaked. 

(SI)  Nuadhu  Necht. — lie  was  the  son  of  Setna  Sithbhaic,  king  of  Leinster,  and  slew  the  mo- 
narch Eterscel  at  Ailinn  (near  Kilcullen,  in  the  present  county  of  KUdare),  a.m.  6089,  when 
he  assumed  the  monarchy  himself. 

(32)  Ferghut  Mac  Roigh.—l\c.  was  son  to  Rot  Ruadh,  and  grandson  of  Rudhraidhe,  monarch 
of  Erinn,  who  died  a.m.  4981.  Fergus  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Knights  of  tho 
Koval  Branch  of  Ulster;  but,  after  the  treacherous  death  of  the  sons  of  Uitneach,  for  whose 
safety  ho  was  guarantee,  he  passed  in  disgust  Into  Connacht,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Queen  Meadhbh  (Meave)  and  her  husband,  Ailill,  who  was  the  second  son  of  another  Kos 
ltnadh,  the  king  of  Leinster.  He  was  subsequently  slain,  at  the  request  of  Ailill,  by  Lughaidh , 
that  prince’s  brother,  through  jealousy.  He  was  called  Ferghus  Mac  Roigh  from  his  mother, 
Reich. 

(33)  The  three  Red-heads.— Although  these  “ Red-heads"  arc  set  down  here  as  Lcinstermcn, 
it  is  stated,  in  an  ancient  account  of  the  death  of  Conall  Cemach,  that  they  were  of  the 
Kmeans  of  Munster  Lughaidh  Riabh-ndcrg,  monarch  of  Erinn,  died,  a.m.  5191,  of  grief  for 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Derbhfhorgaill,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Lochlainn  (according  to  tho 
Annals  of  Clonmocnols  and  other  authorities).  1 have  never  read  anywhere  but  here  that  ho 
fell  by  “the  three  Red-heads".  Neither  is  it  mentioned  In  the  very  ancient  account  of  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Conaird  M6r  (a  tale  known  as  Ilruighcn  Da  Derga),  that  he  fell  by  the 
Red-heads,  although  they  arc  introduced  into  the  story  as  messen  gets  of  ill  omen  to  him. 
Conairi  met  his  death  at  the  place  now  called  Bothar  no  Bruighni,  near  Tamhlac.ht  (or  Tal- 
lacht)  in  the  present  county  of  Dublin,  at  the  hands  of  British  and  Irish  outlaws,  a.m.  51(50.  Conall 
Cemach,  one  of  the  celebrated  Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch  of  Ulster,  retired  in  Ills  advanced 
age  to  the  court  of  Ailill  and  Meadhbh  (Meave),  at  Cruachain,  in  Connacht.  Here  he  was 
well  received,  until  the  queen,  in  a moment  of  Jealousy,  incited  him  to  avenge  her  wrongs  on 
her  husband.  Ailill.  The  old  warrior  threw  a spear  at  the  king,  which  inflicted  upon  him  a 
mortal  wound.  Conall  fled  then,  but  was  pursued  by  the  three  “ Ked-hcads",  who,  at  this 
time,  were  In  the  pay  of  Aillill.  They  soon  overtook  and  beheaded  him,  after  which  they 
carried  his  head  into  West  Munster,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Curoi  Mac  Daird,  king  of 
that  country,  who  had  been  shortly  before  slain  by  Cuchulainn  and  the  Ulstermen. 

(34)  Ere  the  ton  of  Cairpri.—  Cairpri  Niqfer  was  king  of  Erinn  for  a short  time,  at  or 
about  the  Incarnation ; but  he  is  not  counted  among  the  Monarchs.  It  was  his  son  Ere 
that  beheaded  Cuchulainn  after  the  great  slaughter  of  Muirtheimhnd,  and  it  was  in  revenge 
of  this  act  that  his  own  head  was  cut  off  afterwards  by  Conall  Cemach,  as  will  be  seen  in  tho 
note  on  Acaill,  near  Tara  [ArPEVDix,  No.  XXVIII.]. 

(35)  The  ton  of  Nalfraech.—  Tills  was  Aenghus,  the  son  of  Satfrnech,  king  of  Munster,  who 
was  the  first  person  baptized  by  St  Patrick  in  that  country.  Eilhne  Uathach  ("the  detestable"), 
daughter  to  the  Crimthan,  king  of  Ix?inster,  mentioned  in  the  next  stanza,  was  his  wife. 
They  were  both  killed  in  the  bat  tle  of  Cill-Sosad,  or  Cill  Osnadh,  near  Leithghlinn,  in  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Carlow,  a.p.  489.  Of  Dcgha , who  slew  the  queen,  we  have  no  farther  account. 
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Three  Poems 
of  Dubhthach 
Ua  Lugair; 
(a  d.  430.) 


C1t>  mac  TlA'oppAid  Oengtif  fHum&ti, 
Coma  pAipnvo 

1c  SoppA-o  Cheil,  bAppicAib  a deivo 
Va  AibbU 

T)opoc1iAip  atvo  Gidrne  UAdAd, 

■Ainm  DApcpebA, 

5|\Ain  conjjAipje,  bA  do  bAjjmb 
CAipppi  niAC  OegA. 


Cit>  AibtX  tllobc  coca6  OdA, 

t)A  pi  pAdAch, 

Co  cpidAic  66c  "ooppAC  irtdc 
CpimdAn  ca6a6. 


CopipACAn  putiD  uAipbe  bepetix) 

mAppA  UADpAT), 

1p6  Airoib  ceiroimbbvo 
tlA  p'15  pAgbAII. 

Cm-opu. 


Even  the  son  of  Natfraech ,tS5>  Otnyhus 
of  Munster, 

With  his  forces, 

At  Sossad-ChelL,  he  left  his  head 
With  A Hill. 

There  fell  there  Eithne  Uatliach , 

A name  beyond  tribes, 

(A  barbarous  deed !)  Of  the  Lein- 
stermeu 

[Was]  Cairpri , son  of  Degha. 

Even  Ai/ilh 361  Mult,  till  the  battle  of 
Ocha , 

Was  a prosperous  king; 

With  thirty  hundred,  he  was  hurled 
to  death 

By  Crimthan  of  battles. 

There  fell  there  the  nobles  of  Erinn, 
As  was  foretold  ;(37> 

That  was  their  fate,  without  dis- 
grace, 

The  kings  most  noble. 

It  is  difficult  [etc.]- 


11. 

Inem  T>ubchAch  ceicimc. 

CpimdArt  ctodpi  c6icit>  hepemi 
tledcAp  ebg^A,* 

T)pumnc  nop  mibb  iriotcA, 
bpumni  bep^A. 


bpiAiap  piperi  ua  bpepAit  be6bAi5 
tllic  piAdAd, 

In  bAp  pApbpunmb  ihbpeg  ibbpA- 

6a6, 

In  pcdl  pciAdAd. 

In  pc6b  pcAibvo  bAip-o  bAit>5  bAiibA 
Pao  thbid  ihbpijAC, 

In  bpep  bedpAd,  in  bpeo  bAjjAd, 

In  gted  5111  m Ad. 

In  pnuip  aIahvo  dp  bAjnedaib 
bp  leptpndip, 

In  pi aL  popcAib,  Apced  pnc6ip, 

In  pliab  nepgoip. 


* (.1.  hGpenn). 


n. 

IDEM  DOBTHACH  CECINIT. 

Crimthan,  the  famous  king  of  [the] 
province  of  Erinn, 

The  Hector  of  Elgga  ;* 

The  topping  chief  of  a thousand  lau- 
dations, 

Of  bristling  mansions ; 

A righteous  word,  the  grandson  of 
Bresal  Beolach , 

Son  of  Fiacha; 

The  vigilant  chief  on  the  border  of 
Bregia; 

The  shielded  hero. 

The  fame  which  is  proclaimed  by  the 
boastful  bards  of  Banha 

Throughout  the  great  world  ; 

The  puissant  king,  the  battle-torch; 

The  [man  of]  deedful  conflicts. 

The  splendid  countenance  above  the 
Lcinstermen 

Of  the  broad-bordered  Liflfey ; 

The  munificent  prevailer  in  every  fair 
succour ; 

The  mountain  of  red  gold. 

* («.e.,  Erinn). 


(86)  A Hill  .Volt.—  Mint  (or  Oiltolt)  Holt  was  son  to  the  celebrated  King  Dot  hi,  and  succeeded 
King  l.aeghairi  in  the  monarchy  in  A.n.  468.  He  wus  killed  In  the  battle  of  Ocha  (qu.,  Ochain, 
near  Tara?),  a.i>.  478.  Crimhthann.  the  son  of  Knna  Cetuelach,  king  of  Leinster,  for  whom 
this  poem  was  written,  took  purt  In  this  battle  against  the  monarch  ; but  this  is  the  only  place 
in  which  I have  found  it  stated  that  the  monarch  fell  by  him,  except  in  a marginal  note  on 
O'Dvinn'i  poem  on  the  Triumphs  of  the  Kings  of  Leinster,  (at  folio  24  of  the  liook  of 
Leinster.)  [See  O’Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  478.] 

(37)  At  teas  foretold. — See  stanza  22  of  the  next  poem,  where  it  is  stated  that  St.  Patrick 
foretold  this  victory  for  Crimhthan  four  years  previously. 
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In  T)Off  -Dicnef  t^oh^a  T)omiiAtiT>, 
t)on  iiAp  dAtbAt, 

In  trtArbm  pop  fttroi,  muAit)  mippcd 
In  riAit^m  nAtpAd. 

In  nepc  nAncpen-o,  iia  CAemnACAip 
Cl6T>  11 A cope  AT), 

CpuAit)  ATjepcot,  CpitndAn  coni- 

bUAIT), 

Ipco  copcop. 

CAd  ha  SAniAipe  Ap  SAmAin, 

1p6  poppoppAij;, 

t)A  rue  in  niAibtn  ac  llAid  opepAit, 
Ap  tiiAij  rnoppAiT). 


The  tree  which  wards  the  Domnann'  58  ' 
multitudes 

Off  the  death -battle  plain ; 

The  defeat  of  Meath,  mad,  terrified ; 

The  serpent’s  knot. 

The  intolerable  strength  that  cannot 
be 

Subdued  or  checked ; 

Hard  his  battle,  Crimthan  with  vic- 
tory 

And  with  trophies. 

The  battle  of  the  Samair ,(39>  at  Sam - 
hain , 

It  was  he  that  sustained, 

When  he  gave  the  overthrow  at 
JRri  it  h - 13  re  sa  i /,* 40) 

Upon  Mayh  Mossaid .l41> 


(3S)  The  Domnann  multitudes.  These  were  the  men  of  Meath,  poetically  styled  here  the 
Domnann  multitudes,  from  Inhher  Domnainn,  now  the  river  and  bay  of  Malahide,  in  the 
connty  of  Dublin,  so  called  from  a party  of  the  Fir-bholg,  the  Domnann  section  of  them, 
under  their  leader  Sengand,  having  landed  there.  This  Inbher  Domnainn  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St  Patrick,  where  it  is  stated  that  he  sailed  from  Inbher  Dea  (now  Wick- 
low) to  Inbher  Domnainn , and  from  that  to  Ints  Fatrqlc  (the  Island  of  Holme  1'atrick),  and 
so  on  to  Ulster.  Other  evidences  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  identification,  indeed 
a singular  evidence  of  it  remains  on  the  spot  itself;  for,  even  to  this  day,  the  current  and 
eddy  below  the  present  bridge  is  by  the  Inhabitants  called  “ Moll  Downey”,  which  caunot 
possibly  be  anything  else  than  a corruption  of  Afaeil  Domnainn,  Mcuil  being  an  ancient 
name  on  the  east  coast  of  Erinn  for  an  eddying  or  whirling  current. 

(39)  Samhair.— This  is  the  river  now  corruptly  called  the  Camhair,  and,  therefore,  trans- 
lated Into  the  “Morning  Star”.  It  rises  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  of  tho  Guild, 
or  Galtee,  Mountains;  runs  through  the  town  of  Bruff ; and  posses  into  the  Malgue  a little 
below  Bruree  in  the  county  Limerick. 

(40)  Raich  Breasail.— It  was  at  Rdith  Breasail  that  the  great  convention  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Ireland  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  illustrious  Muircheartach  O Brlen,  king 
of  Munster  (and  indeed  of  all  Ireland),  in  the  year  1110.  The  situation  of  the  place  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  known  or  identified  in  modern  times.  Finding  it  set  down  in  this  poem,  ns  in 
the  rente  of  the  valiant  Crimthann,  and  In  connection  with  the  Siitir  (the  river  Suir),  and 
in  Magh  Mossaid,  leaves.  I think,  no  further  doubt  of  the  district  and  province  In  which  it  was 
situated.  Magh  Mossaid  itself  has  not  been.  I think,  identified  by  any  writer  of  modern  times ; 
Indeed  I have  never  seen  the  name  of  this  place  in  print  at  all,  nor  have  I met  with  any  ono 
that  ever  heard  of  it  before.  I have,  however,  myself  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
two  more  references  to  Magh  Mossaid  besides  the  reference  in  the  poem,  and  these  are  of  so 
clear  a character  as  to  leave  no  uncertainty  whatever  of  the  actual  situation  of  this  plain. 

There  is  a very  old  story  preserved  in  our  ancient  manuscripts,  which  gives  an  uccount  of 
the  first  discovery,  in  the  forest,  of  the  place  in  which  now  stands  the  celebrated  city  of 
Cashel  of  the  Kings.  The  discovery  was  made  by  two  swineherds,  one  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Eite  and  the  other  to  the  king  of  Muscraight,  both  territories  lying  to  the  north  of  Cashel. 
When  Core,  son  of  Lughaidh , king  of  Munster,  whose  residence  was  situated  farther  to  the  south, 
heard  of  the  discovery  of  this  subsequently  celebrated  spot,  he  took  immediate  possession  of  It, 
and  foithwith  built  a palace  there,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  his  future  residence. 
Cona/I,  the  kinc  of  Eile,  having  heard  of  this,  w is  much  angered.  “And  then  Conall,  king 
of  EiU.,  said : 'Why  is  it  thnt  he  has  taken  possession  there?  for  the  place  which  he  has  taken 
is  ours.  And  he  ordered  iris  people  to  go  past  Afagh  Mossaid  southwards  to  Aircelal  that 
night.  And  certain  news  reached  them  there  next  morning,  namely,  thnt  a great  feast  had 
been  prepared  by  Core,  son  of  Lughaidh , in  CaistC'.  And  when  Conall  heard  this,  he 
countermanded  the  march,  and  went  himself  forward  in  a spirit  of  amity  to  honour  the 
housewarming  of  his  friend  by  his  presence  (II.  3.  17.,  T.C.D.,  fol.  fi75). 

There  Is  some  reason  to  think,  from  passages  in  the  Irish  Life  of  St.  Mochaemhdg  (or  Pul- 
chcrius).  that  the  king  of  Eiles  palace  was  situated  somewhere  near  the  undent  church  of 
Hath  Mdr  Mochaemhdg,  now  called  Ueamokevoge,  in  the  parish  of  Two-Mile  Burris,  barony 
of  Eliogarty  (EiU  Ui Fhogartaigh),  and  county  of  Tipperary.  This  valuable  Life,  however,  con* 
tains  another  reference  to  Mitgh  Mossaid,  which  will  enable  us  to  flx  its  southern  boundary 
with  precision.  At  the  time  that  St.  Mochaemhdg  settled  at  Liath  .l/dr,  Failbhe  Fiann 
(who  reigned  a.d.  622 — C33)  was  king  of  Munster,  and  residing  at  Cashel  of  the  Kings. 
The  king  took  a funcy  to  a meadow  belonging  to  the  saint,  and  had  his  horses  turned 
into  it  to  graze.  St.  Mochaemhdg  having  heard  of  this  act,  went  and  had  tho  horses 
turned  out  of  the  meadow.  When  the  king  heard  of  this,  lie  was  very  angry,  and  ho 
commanded  soldiers  to  arrest  the  king  of  EiU  and  his  children,  and  to  kill  them  if 
they  would  not  expel  the  saint  out  of  that  land.  The  saint  gained  intelligence  of  this, 
and’  he  went  straight  to  Cashel,  where  the  king  was.  After  some  sharp  conduct  on 
both  sides,  the  parties  made  peace,  and  the  saint  returned  quietly  to  his  church. 
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Three  Poems 
of  Dtibhthach 
Ua  Lug  air ; 
U.D.  430.) 


Wac  enriAi  CentJfetAig,  comtAiti, 
Cotro  potvo  pne, 
bAfpl  Siuip  t)A|\  AgpAije, 
8e6  Dun  Sige. 

CopiAmAro  lie-perro  uite, 
etcAd  Ane, 

AcCepr  rmt)Ai  THAige  ^tne 
Se6  eff  IT)  Age. 

tDo|\fnnT>  mepie£,  ocup  triApcen, 
Ocup  TllMgriA, 

TYlepvAro  co  o|\a£:  tiAiroepriA 
Ac  At  tTlic  bugnA. 


The  son  of  perfect  Enna  Cendselach, 
Head  of  an  original  family ; 

The  jSwtK4*>  flowed  over  the  knees  of 
his  horses 

Passing  by  Dun-Sighe.(i3> 

The  conqueror  of  Erinn  all; 

The  victor  of  [ Cnoc]  And  ;<■**> 

The  hero  of  Magh  Eine^45>  was  seen 
Passing  over  Ess-Maighe.^46} 

The  great  fair-man  of  3fcsnech,ii7> 
and  of  Masten ,*48> 

And  of  Miighna  ; 

For  ever  shall  live,  what  he  did 
At  Ath-Mic  Lughna.''49* 


Some  nights  after  this  the  king  had  a vision.  A comely  Old  Man,  with  a beaming  counte- 
nance, came  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  from  his  chamber  to  the  battlement 
of  tho  walls  of  Cashel  on  the  south  side,  from  which  he  saw  the  whole  of  Magh  Fcimhen  full 
of  a host  of  white  saints  in  flowery  forms.  The  king  asked  the  Old  Man  what  noble  host 
they  were.  The  Old  Man  answered,  that  they  were  St.  Patrick  and  the  saints  of  Erinn,  who 
had  como  to  tho  relief  of  St.  Mochaemhdg ; and  he  further  told  the  king,  that  if  he  did  not 
make  terms  with  the  saint,  he  would  soon  die.  The  king  slept  then,  and  he  saw  again  that 
tho  Old  Man  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  the  battlement  on  tho  north  side,  and  he 
showed  him  a vision  similar  to  the  first,  namely,  Magh  Mossaid,  filled  with  a flowery'  host,  all 
clothed  In  bright  white  garments.  And  It  appeared  to  the  king  that  they  stopped  at  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  two  bordering  territories,  namely,  between  Magh  Fetnhin  &ml'Magh 
Mossaid.  These  were  St.  Drigid  of  Kildare,  and  St.  lli  of  C/uain  Crtdhail  (now  Klllecdy,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick),  accompanied  by  ail  the  holy  virgins  of  Erinn,  who  hud  come  to  the 
relief  of  St.  Mochaemhdg,  who  was  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  St  Hi. 

I need  not  sny  more  now  than  that  Magh  ifossaid,  at  least  Its  southern  part,  must  have 
been  that  part  of  the  present  barony  of  Eliogartv  which  adjoins  the  uorthem  boundary  of 
the  ancient  Corea  Eathrach,  now  the  barony  of  Middle  Third,  In  which  the  city  of  Cashel  Is 
situated. 

Of  Edith  Breasail,  which,  according  to  our  poem,  wns  situated  in  the  plain  of  Motad , 1 can 
give  no  farther  account.  Even  our  profound  ecclesiastical  historian,  Dr.  Lanlgan,  had  no 
conception  of  the  situation  of  Edith  Breasail,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  following  passage: 
“ Our  writers  do  not  tell  us  where  Eath  Breasail  was  situated,  but.  If  wo  arc  to  judge  from 
the  name,  I should  think  it  was  in  the  district  anciently  Hy-Bresail , now  Clnnbrassil,  In  tho 
county  of  Armngh;  or  in  the  other  Jly  Bresail , that  formed  part  of  J/y-Falgia  [I7i  Failghi] 
(the  ancient  Offaly)  in  Leinster” — Ijinigan's  “ Irish  Ecclesiastical  History",  vol.  iv.,  p.  37. 

(41)  Magh  Mossaid.— Sec  last  note  (40),  on  Eaith  Breasail. 

(42)  Sidir. — The  river  Sulr. 

(43)  Dun  Sighe.— Not  known  to  me;  but  It  must  have  been  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Sulr,  and  in  the  direction  of  Cnoc  Aine  (now  called  Knockany),  county  Limerick. 

(44)  Aini.—Cnoc  A ini,  now  Knockany,  near  Bruff,  In  the  county  Limerick. 

(45)  Magh  Fine. — The  Plain  of  /To/,  probably  some  place  in  Leinster,  but  unknown  to  me. 

(46)  Ess  Maighe. — That  is,  the  cataract  of  the  Maigh , now  the  waterfall  of  Cathair  Eua 
(Caberass),  the  noble  scat  of  Sir  David  Roche,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

(47)  Metnech. — This  must  have  been  the  name  of  a place  bordering  on  the  north  side  of  the 
territory  which  the  poet  received  In  reward  of  the  poem.  (See  below,  note  59.) 

(48)  Masten— genitive  of  Maistin.— This  was  the  well-known  MuUach  Moisten  (Mullagli- 
niust),  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 

(49)  Ath  Mic  Liu/hna. — The  Ford  of  the  son  of  Lughna.  Of  this  son  of  Lnghna  I have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  account,  and  it  is  only  by  an  Inference  (amounting,  however,  to  certainty) 
that  I have  been  able  to  fix  the  locality  In  which  the  Ford  was  situated.  The  Hook  of  Lein- 
ster In  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  MS.  classed  Harletan,  5280,  in  the  British 
Musenm,  both  contain  an  ancient  tale,  entitled  Scil  Muted  Mic  Ddthd,  or  the  Story  of  the 
Pig  of  Dntlio's  Son.  The  true  name  of  Mac  Ddthd  was  Mcsroeda,  and  he  was  called  Mae 
Dathd,  [dd  thd]  or  the  son  of  the  two  silent  persons,  because  his  father  and  mother  were  deaf 
and  dumb,  Mac  Ddthd  was  king  of  Leinster,  and  brother  to  Mesgalhra,  king  of  Leinster,  the 
same  with  whoso  brain  formed  into  a dried  bnll  Concobhar  Mac  Wcssa,  the  king  of  Ulster, 
wns  struck  in  the  head  by  Ceat,  the  son  of  Magach,  of  Connacht.  [Sec  Appendix,  No.  CLVL] 
Mac  Ddthd  reared  a famous  hound,  whose  fame  spread  all  over  Erinn  ; and  messengers  came 
to  him  from  Ailill  and  Mcadhbh,  the  king  and  queen  of  Connacht,  begging  a present  of  this 
hound  from  him.  Other  messengers  arrived  at  tho  same  time  on  the  same  errand  from 
Concobhar  Mae  Fossa,  king  of  Ulster.  Mac  Ddthd  saw  in  this  coincidence  a chance  of  drawing 
the  two  northern  provinces  into  a battle,  or  perhaps  a war,  which  would  weaken  the  power 
of  both ; for  the  weakness  of  the  restless  northerns  was  the  strength  of  the  southerns.  Mae 
Ddthd  told  the  messengers  of  the  two  kings  respectively  that  he  had  already  promised  the 
hound  to  the  master  of  the  other,  and  that  he  saw  no  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty 
but  by  both  kings,  with  their  nobles  and  choicest  warriors,  coming  to  his  court  at  an  ap- 
pointed time,  to  partake  of  a feast  which  he  intended  to  prepare  for  them,  and  where  he 
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La^in  iin  Cti|\iwch4tvo  mac  entiai 
Depcaic  catmai, 

Aic  rminciji  tvrnii  manDutem, 
llimclia  ]'amta. 


C|\imta»ro  iirmef  a^cad, 

Co  fat  fin  let, 

1f6  oenfef  iffepf  -oo  fit, 
Soe'oet  nguinet. 

1ft  Cpimtarm  cirmef  apcat, 
Cecaib  fuacbap, 

KotpAvo  cpita  ctemna  abpatap, 
met>ba  Cpuatan. 


1f6  potpeici  -oo  pacpaic, 

Cen  ■oup  rvotijix), 

Tlof  gab  ■oartmCapaic  d«ivo  tpeoait, 
Oc  Halt  t)itig. 


The  Leinstcrmen  around  Crimthan 
eon  of  Enna, 

Strong  and  valiant, 

Except  the  hosts  of  Heaven  with  their 
Creator, 

There  is  none  to  equal. 

It  is  Crimthan  that  excels  ever y one 
In  the  bloody  cause ; 

He  is  the  one  man,  the  best  of  the 
seed 

Of  the  wounding  Gaedhils. 

It  is  Crimthan  that  excels  every  one 
In  hundreds  of  expeditions ; 

He  has  tortured  the  lands  of  his 
cousin’s  allies, 


[That]  of  Medhbh  [Meave]  of 
Cruachain.(V> > 


It  is  he  that  believed  Patrick 
Without  hard  conditions ; 

He  received  him  as  a chaste  holy 
soul's  friend, 

At  Raith  BilighW 


might  probably  so  arrange  between  them  as  to  extricate  himself  from  his  difficulty.  The 
appointed  time  came,  and  the  northern  kings,  with  a selection  of  their  nobles  and  champions, 
arrived  in  due  time  at  Mac  Ddthtft  court,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  present  county  of  Carlow  ( Ccatharlach ).  The  generous  host  had  killed  for 
the  occasion  his  famous  pig  (for  some  account  of  which  see  Battle  of  J tagh  Lina,  published 
by  the  Celtic  Society,  page  14,  note  n).  The  company  having  sat  down  to  the  feast,  a diffi- 
culty arose  as  to  w hich  of  the  northern  provinces  should  have  the  cutting  up  and  distribution 
of  the  great  pig.  After  n sharp  contest,  Id  a comparison  of  the  relative  military  merits  of  the 
two  provinces,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Ceat  Mac  Magach  of  Connacht,  and  Conall  Ctarnach,  the 
famous  Ulster  champion,  the  cutting  was  conceded  to  the  latter.  Conall  sat  at  the  pig  s tall, 
and  distributed  It  liberally  to  his  own  countrymen ; but  when  he  thought  at  last  of  his  neigh- 
bours of  Connacht,  he  found  that  he  had  nothing  remaining  but  the  pig's  two  fore  legs,  and 
these  he  threw  to  them  disdainfully,  and  with  a sneer  which  hinted  that  they  were  emblem- 
atic of  the  speed  with  which  the  Connachtmen  fled  before  the  Ulstermen.  A fierce  conflict 
ensued,  blood  was  spilled  in  abundance,  and  the  Connachtmen  retreated  northwards.  The 
hound,  which  had  been  let  loose  by  Mac  Ddthd , joined  the  Ulstermen,  and,  coming  up  to  the 
chariot  in  which  AiliU  and  Meadhbh  were  on  their  retreat,  sprang  upon  it ; the  charioteer 
■truck  it  in  tho  neck  with  his  sword,  so  that  the  head  fell  into  the  chariot,  and  the  body  to 
the  ground.  The  hound's  name  was  Ailbhi , and  It  was  believed  thnt  it  was  from  it  that  Magh 
Ailbhc  (Ailbhe's  plain)  where  It  was  killed,  derived  its  name.  This  plain  is  believed  to  have 
been  on  the  borders  of  the  present  counties  of  Carlow  and  Kildare,  bnt  within  the  border  of 
the  latter,  and  a short  distance  north  of  the  present  town  of  Carlow.  The  king  and  queen 
pursued  their  course  northwards  still,  to  Belach  Mughna  of  old  Roirinn  (now  Ballaghmoon,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  where  ('ormac  Mac  Cuilenndin , King  and  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  was 
killed  In  a.d.  903),  over  Ath  Midhbhinni  (a  locality  not  now  known),  to  Maistin  (now  the  cele- 
brated Mullach  Maistt-n,  or  Mulleinasfc,  in  the  county  of  Kildare),  past  Drvim  Criaigh  (called 
CHI  Darn,  Kildare,  at]  this  day),  past  Rdith  I mg  bain  (Kathangan),  to  Fidh  n-Oaibbli  (tho 
wood  of  the  Gabhat , or  fork  of  the  two  rivers,  which  met  near  Clonsost,  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  ancient  Ui  Failghi,  or  Offaly,  and  of  the  present  King's  County,  north-west  of  Ratli- 
angnn);  to  Ath  Mic  Lughna  (the  Ford  of  the  Son  of  Lughna);  this  ford  must  have  been  upon 
the  north-east  branch  of  the  Gabhat) ; past  Druim  dd  Mhaighe  (the  Hill  of  the  Two  Plains), 
now  Dnuncaw,  in  the  parish  of  Ballynukill,  barony  of  Coolestown,  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  King’s  County  [see  O’Donovan'a  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1666,  p 1543,  note  in.]; 
over  Droichct  Chairpri  — (Carpri's  Bridge;  not  known  tome, but  probably  it  was  the  same  as 
Tochur  Chairpri,  [Carpri’s  Causeway],  a place  lying  south  of  Clonard,  [t'luain  Iraird ,)  along 
which  the  boundary  line  of  .Meath  and  Leinster  passed  to  Gtisill , near  Tullamore,  in  the  King's 
County. — [SccKetlng  in  the  divisions  and  boundaries  of  the  five  provinces  of  Eriiui.]— Carpri'a 
Bridge  was  over  the  Boyne,  in  the  present  barouy  of  Carbury,  in  the  northern  corner  of  the 
county  of  Kildare);  to  Ath  Chinn  Chun  (the  ford  of  the  hound's  head),  In  Fera  Biti  (now 
barouy  of  Farbill,  In  Westmeath).  It  was  here  he  (the  charioteer)  cast  the  hound's  head 
out  of  the  chariot.  And  hence  the  name  of  this  Ath  Chinn  Chon , or  the  ford  of  the  hound's 
bead,  now  very  probably  Kinncgad. 

I have  designedly  followed  the  chariot  of  king  Ailill  and  Queen  Meadhbh  thus  far,  to  the  end, 
that  the  authority  of  so  ancient  a tract  as  the  story  of  Mac  Ddthd » Pig  should  bear  evidence 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  above  several  topographical  names,  us  well  as  to  the  accuincy  with 
which  they  have  beeu  identified  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  in  his  learned  notes  to  the  Annals  "of  the 
Four  Masters. 

(60)  Medhbh  of  Cmachain. — Tills  was  the  Mcadtibh  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.  Her 
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Three  Poems 
Of  Dubhthach 
Ua  Lugair; 
(a.d.  4ao.) 


Itibermadcti  t>opAc  r>ocotiup6pAnu, 
A]\  trieiU  colli, 

Ap  mutU\6  ’Oa£'i, 

Ippop  ChpimfcAtro.  C. 

■OubcliAi  mippi  ttiac  x>o  btijAiT), 

tAi-oed  L&ncpAic, 

TH6  puc  imhbpeifc  ecip  toczjAipe 
Ocup  pACpAIC.* 


tTl6  pOffAipC  ippOfpOpiJAlll, 
Pa6  cen  ■oib'ou'o, 

1T16  puc  innedA-o  iiAfApgut)  t>6, 
Ocup  •oilgu-o. 


bemp  a c£ctia  bAclAf  xiipdAd, 

Ip  cpop  6to6e, 

1pp6  mo  timtad  pAboi  im  chpimdAii 
1ca6  Oie. 


TDo  lupei  lAipn,  mo  pciAt  um4, 
tHotnep  mo  6ApAC, 
bApoccAlc  p6in,  pep,  iu  r>Aipe£, 
1ppex>  poiiAnAdc. 

T>uppAn  pbAit  piAb  poppA  poemro, 
H6im  AcconnApc, 

Ailill  Wole  inci  pApptiimmApc, 
t>A  pi  ConriAdc. 


Se£c  c£c  t)6c  cenepbAro  uoenfip, 
tlipAii  po6ujj6, 

lloniApb  CpimcViAivo  ica£  Ode, 

Sin  pn  0611 1,6. 


The  blessing  which  he  gave  never 
decays, 

Upon  beautiful  3fe//,<53) 

Upon  Dathi’s  head/54) 

And  upon  Crimthann. 

Dubthach  am  I,  son  to  Lugaid,  [sic] 

Poetic,  fully  subtle ; 

It  was  I that  gave  the  judgment 
between  Laeghaire 

And  Patrick.* 

It  was  I that  examined  and  that  sen- 
tenced— 

A cause  without  extinction ; — 

It  was  I that  gave  Irim  revenge  for 
his  violation, 

And  forgiveness. 

It  was  by  me  an  oratory  was  first 
built, 

And  a stone  cross ; 

It  was  my  cloak  that  was  upon  Crim- 
thann, 

In  the  battle  of  OcheSMi 
My  lorica  of  iron,  my  shield  of  bronze, 

My  side,  my  friend, — 

He  admitted  himself,  the  chief  of 
the  chiefs, 

That ’t  was  it  that  saved  him. 

Pity  the  munificent  king  who  was 
defeated, 

Whose  career  I witnessed ; 

Ail  ill  Afo///8*)  the  man  who  was  sub- 
dued, 

Was  the  king  of  Connacht. 
Seventeen  hundred,  without  the  want 
of  one  man, 

It  is  no  sweeping  falsehood, 
Crimthann  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Oche , — 

That  number  in  the  one  day. 


* Ap  HuAt)Aic  rroepr  tm\c  tleill  pomApb  O-opAti  ApA  pAcpAic  pucao  m 
mbpechpeo  .1.  a niApDA-o  ocitp  nem  v6  lApcAin.  [It  was  upon  Nuadat 
Derg , the  son  of  Ntall  [and  brother  of  Laeghaire'],  who  killed  Patrick’s 
charioteer,  this  judgment  was  given  ; ».«.,  to  kill  him,  and  give  him  Heaven 
afterwards.] 


consort,  Ailill,  was  son  to  Rou  Ruadh , the  king  of  Leinster,  and  consequently  a far  back  rela- 
tive of  Crimthann. 

(51)  It  i*  he  that  believed  Patrick. — It  was  Patrick  himself  that  baptized  Crimthann,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tripartite  Life ; bnt  my  copy  of  that  important  tract  gives  no  farther  detail. 

(52)  Rdilh  Biligh. — Tills  is  the  well  known  Ravilly  in  the  present  county  of  Carlow. 

(53)  Afell.— She  was  the  wife  of  Crimthann  and  daughter  of  Embrann,  king  of  the 

(now  the  Decies  In  the  county  of  Waterford).  Sco  Book  of  Lecain,  fol.  101,  b.b.  . 

(54)  Upon  Datin' s Head. — Tills  Dathi,  who  received  the  special  benediction  of  St  Patrick 
on  his  head,  and  wc  may  presume  baptism  at  the  same  time,  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
O'Riain  family,  of  Ui  DrtSna  (now  Idrone,  county  of  Carlow),  and  of  the  O'Cuiteamhain 
family  of  the  ancient  district  of  Sil  Mella  (that  is,  of  the  descendants  of  Queen  Mell,  to  di» 
tlnguish  them  from  Crimthann's  sons  by  other  wives),  of  whom  the  brave  Colonel  Kicharo 
O'Cuiteamhain,  or  Cullen,  Licnteuant-Gencrai  of  the  "Catholic  Army”  of  Leinster  in  16*3. 
was  descended,  as  well  as  the  present  worthy  Comarba  of  St.  Lorcdn  VTuathail,  the  learned 
and  Most  Hev.  Paul  O'Cuiteamhain,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

(55)  Oche,  or  Ocha. —This  battle  was  fought  a.d.  47H,  and  althongh  Ocha,  where  It  *** 
(ought,  somewhere  near  Tara,  was  the  spot  ( Ochain ) In  which,  I believe.  Mall  of  the  Nine 
tages  was  burled,  it  Is  remarkable  that  all  remembrance  of  Its  precise  situation  should  be  1®** 
in  modem  times,  although  It  (Ochain,  or  Ochun)  is  mentioned  in  the  Tdin  Bo  Chuailgnt  ** 
situated  between  the  river  Dubh  and  Slane,  on  the  North  of  the  Boyne. 
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Cedpi  bba-otia  pipiticadpm, 
cermad  cupbeo, 

Uodaipr^epc  pacpaic  ■oo  Cpim- 
cViatvo 

Ifd  popbpippCT). 


Four  years  before  that  battle,  XPP.  In 

Without  any  default,  — 

Patrick  prophesied  for  Crimthann  Three  Poems 
That  it  was  he  that  would  break  of  Dubhthach 
Cuainl  it.  UaLugair; 

Lb  J (A.u.  430.) 


Dobpipp  Cntia  ga  ypimdad  ■ode, 
■Oabcip  pub, 

Ap  Uib  Tldill  ba  541pm  5411  C4ipe, 
Ammaibm  ub. 


■Oobpip  CpimchatiT>  cedpi  cada 
y<vo6  -oelbaim, 

l4p  pcipp  pi  meibtiiim5ibnim5piii,o, 
1ti5iti  e-pnbpaiiro. 

Attbaic  T>4mp4  ed  math  mon54d 
tladpaic  pibut), 

ApoomcAULa  itiabb  pomdtaiiiia, 
Ippomdimu'o. 


Cop4ib  p6m  cotieipet)  "001114111, 
T)uap  mo  "Dtiane, 

Copop  ed  b4p  C4b4m  cipe, 

Auvo  tiane. 

ymb  cpipwoba  apafedna^, 
Cpechnaic  coijmAibb, 

COUCh Airt*  ni  coiromaed  piprom- 
cim, 

yonrriAet,  yotuontnm.t 


Enna  broke  [gained]  twelve  prime 
battles, 

In  which  blood  was  shed, 

Upon  the  Uibh  Neill ; (47>  it  was  a 
distinction  without  a reproach, 
Was  the  whole  defeat. 

Crimthann  broke  four  battles, 

Twice,  I assert, 

After  espousing  Mell , (M>  smooth- 
white,  soft-pleasant, 

The  daughter  of  Ernbrann. 

He  bestowed  upon  me  a slow  hairy 
steed, 

Which  seeks  not  to  stale, 

Because  I was  deprived  of  the  other 
on  which  I had  been  set, 

And  which  to  me  had  been  ap- 
pointed. 

That  it  may  be  under  me  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

The  reward  of  my  poem, 

That  it  is  a horse  of  land  and  country, 
Speckled,  green. 

There  are  three  humps  upon  his  body, 
Sea-bound,  slow-waved ; 

Torciiair,  <69>  it  is  not  a soft  wavs 
that  threatens  it, 

Formael,W  Fordruim.(59> 


Aepbtilb  oc  t)AttA  bpedcpti4it>, 
Ua  h4bo  naip-one, 

Cent)  4dpedmuipn,  4 deiir> 

A cpedmuipn  114  p4ip5e. 


His  tail  is  at  Bana/59>  the  red-mixed, 
Against  a high  cliff ; 

Stiff  his  noisy  wave,  his  head 
In  the  noisy  wave  of  the  sea.(49) 


ymcap  bb  tedec  114  cpide, 
yoppanjebam, 

O 5bxip  itiapcait  piptvoabam 
Co  tri45  Sepao. 


Seda  paip  na  pai5  ttleipned, 
Co  [rrniip  mibad  ?], 

Ap  poticpp  1 epepp  epedbba 
Co  hepp  n’Oimma. 


Would  you  know  the  breadth  of  the 
land 

Upon  which  we  shall  settle, 

From  Glais-in- ascail/  69->  with  which 
we  meet,  [mere] 

To  Magii  Serad.<49> 

Pass  it  eastwards,  seek  not  Meis- 

NECH,(49> 

To  [the  fishy  sea?] 

From  it  southwards  by  rapid  motion, 
To  the  cataract  of  Dimma.(59> 


* riometi  b>ci. 
f tlomina  tocopum. 


(Nomcn  loci.) 
(Nomina  locorum. 


(58)  Ailill Moll  (or  Oilioll  Molt).— He  was  the  son  of  the  famons  king  Dathi,  and  succeeded 
his  relative  iMtghairl, the  son  of  Stall,  in  the  monarchy,  in  a.d.  458. 

(57)  Uibh  Neill. — These  were  the  men  of  Ulster  and  Meath,  descendants  of  Xiall  of  tho  Niue 
Hostages. 

(.VH)  Mell,  daughter  of  Ernbrann.— See  note  (53)  above. 

(59)  Torchair.— Formael. — Fordruim. — Buna. — The  tea. — Ola  is  in  Ascail.—Magh  Stradh. — 
ifeitntch.—Et  Dimma  (the  cataract  of  Dimma).— These  were  the  bounds,  and  a few  of  the 
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Ant)  Acbepc  T>4cto  uiac  Cjumch- 

amt), 

Three  Poems  In  font)  fOfAif, 
of  Dubhthaeft  Unt)feO  COLluot  'OOc'blA, 

1n  CUAe  pAeo5Air. 


There,  said  Dathi , son  of  Crimthann, 
The  residing  land 
To  thee  quickly  shall  be  given, 

The  territory  thou  hast  chosen. 


topographical  features,  of  the  lands  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  poet,  DubhthacJi , author 
of  the  present  poem  ; and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected,  that  after  such  an  Interval  of  time 
—about  1400  years— any  one  of  the  landmarks  of  so  small  a territory’  could  be  identified. 
From  the  above  description  It  appears  that  the  territory  extended  in  length  from  the  river 
Sana  to  the  sea  eastwards;  and  In  breadth  from  Olait  in  Atcail  (which  must  have  been  a 
stream),  to  the  plain  of  Magh  Scradh,  southwards  and  westwards,  by  which  the  boundary 
passed  on  to  the  east,  without  touching  J/eimech,  and  continued  then  southward  (and,  I 
think,  eastward  still)  to  Et  or  Eat  Dimmo,  or  the  cataract  of  Dimma.  This  being  laid  down  as 
the  outline  boundary,  we  And  farther  that  there  were  three  remarkable  htlls  or  mountains  on 
the  land,  Torchair,  Formael , and  Fordruim ; and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  of  identi- 
fication if  we  can,  without  exact  local  knowledge,  tix  within  sufficiently  narrow  limits  the 
localities  in  which,  two  hundred  years  ago  at  all  events,  two  of  theso  very  mountains  were 
known  with  certainty  to  have  been  situated,  If,  Indeed,  1 may  not  say  that  their  identity  U 
preserved  even  to  this  day  In  local  names  still  in  use. 

This  fact  will  be  well  understood  from  the  following  grant  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  King 
James  the  First  of  England,  that  is  tho  year  1618  ; “ Grant  from  the  King  to  Sir  Laurence 
Esmond,  Knt-  Wexford  Co.  In  Kinshchigh  Territory:  The  towns  and  lands  of  Llmenagh, 
otherwise  Llmerlcke,  Ballychoan,  Kossballyvonny.  and  the  mountain  of  Ballycahirrally  - /Vr- 
moyle  or  Formoylc,  40  acres;  Clonglose  and  Rnhindrohurly,  60  acres;  KiUenerln,  80  acres; 
Laruhin,  65  acres;  Cooletegard,  100  acres;  ltallyknockan,  20  acres;  Kllbcgnet,  41  acres; 
Ballymackaw.  37  acres;  Tcnccarlgy,  12  acres;  Tenecurra,  62  acres;  Agher  and  Cronnltan, 
169  acres;  Ballycollitan,  27  acres  ;Cronedarogc,  37  acres;  Kilkavan,  142  acres;  Ballymagil- 
leboy,  68  acres;  Ballyehln,  89  acres;  Ballyliam,  9 acres;  Bally lasy,  86  acres;  Tomnehely  and 
Ballynesraghbegg,  107  acres;  Coolcnoge,  130 acres;  Mochollle,  186  acres;  Barogc,  56  acres; 
Morgoros,  14  acres;  one-sixth  part  of  Kilbeggs  or  Kkllcbiggs,  Cowlemegawuy,  Bollyvoran,  and 
Ballyskeagh,  54  acres;  together  with  all  mountain,  bog,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  premises,  ex- 
cept 20  acres  In  Agher  and  Cronaltan,  next  the  church  of  Kilgorman,  assigned  for  the  glebe 
thereof;  and  except  20  acres  In  Kilkavan.  next  the  church  of  Kilcavan,  assigned  for  the  glebe 
thereof;  half  of  the  entire  fishing  In  the  river  Otcengorman  near  the  said  lands,  viz.,  from 
the  main  sea  to  the  lands  of  Pallas ; and  the  entire  fishing  in  the  sea,  bays,  and  creeks  there”, 
etc— (4  Feby.,  15th  Jac.  I.]. 

I have  given  tills  grant  verbatim  to  very  near  its  end,  in  order  that  the  position  of  tho 
mountain  “ Fcrmoylc”  or  “ Fonuoyle”,  the  Format!  of  our  poem,  should  be  clearly  and  with- 
out any  doubt  established,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  district  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated. All  the  places  mentioned  In  this  grant  are  or  were  situated  in  the  barony  of  Gorey,  in 
the  parishes,  I believe,  of  Kllgorman  and  Kilkeran,  a few  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Gorey; 
and,  as  tho  charter  says,  in  the  Kinshelagh  territory,  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  river 
••  Owenvarra",  now  the  river  **  OwemimorrogluT,  which  runs  from  the  south  aud  falls  into  the 
sen  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Gorey. 

Again,  in  a grant  from  the  same  king  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  Knt.,  of  lands  situated  in  the 
same  Kinshelogh's  Terrltorv,  we  find  the  following  lands  enumerated:  Kilniurry,  205  acres; 
flvo-twclftlis  of  Ballinglan,  Sfonechcalc,  Barnefuickc,  next  to  Baliincskertan,  and  to  the  moun- 
tain of  Torchitl,  77  acres;  together  with  all  barren  mountain,  bog,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  pre- 
mises; tho  advowson  of  tho  rectory  of  Ktltynell;  half  of  the  fishing  In  the  river  Otrtnrarra , 
near  said  land,  from  the  main  sea  to  Ballycale;  and  the  entire  fishing  in  the  sea,  bays,  and 
creeks  there",  etc.  [17th  January,  15  Jac.  I.,  Patent  Rolls,  p.  358.] 

From  these  two  grants  we  may  gather  that  a great  part,  If  not  the  whole  of  the  lands 
granted  to  Sir  Laurence  Esmond,  lay  sonth  of  the  river  Owengorraan,  since  we  find  that  he 
was  entitled  to  half  the  fishing  In  that  river,  and  that  must  have  lK*en  the  southern  halt  It 
would  appear  from  the  second  grant,  that  made  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  that  his  boundary  com- 
menced on  the  north  where  Sir  Laurence  Esmond's  ended  on  the  south,  and  that  his  terri- 
tory extended  southwards  to  the  river  Owenavarra,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  parish  of 
Kiltcnnill  (or  Courtown)  mentioned  in  his  grant.  And  ns  we  find,  with  ccttainty,  another  of 
the  hills  or  humps  of  Pubhthach’s  territory,  namely,  Torchlil  (the  Torchair  oi  the  poem),  in  this 
parish,  we  may  with  good  reason  conclude  that  the  whole  territory  extended  from  Owengor- 
inan  on  the  north  to  Owenavarra  on  the  ?outh,  and  from  the  river  Bana  on  the  west,  in  some 
part  of  it,  to  the  sea  on  the  east.  1 believe  that  the  river  now  passing  under  the  compara- 
tively modern  name  of  Owengorman,  or  Gorman’s  river,  was  the  ancient  Glais  in  Atcail,  or 
“Stream  of  the  Roar”,  or  thunder ; and  that  the  name  is  still  in  part  preserved  in  ** Glatgor- 
man",  the  present  name  of  the  sandbank  which  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  this  river ; it  is  probable,  too,  that  it  was  from  the  loud  noise  of  the 
waves  breaking  over  this  shallow  bank  that  the  stream  first  received  its  descriptive  name.  If 
these  inferences  be  right,  os  indeed  I can’t  but  think  they  are,  then  the  Et  Dimma, or  Cataract 
of  Dimma,  mnst  have  been  the  month,  or  some  place  near  it,  of  the  Owenavarra.  And  thus  we 
have  the  actual  length  and  breadth  of  the  splendid  gift  to  Dubhthach  O'Lugair,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  measurement  on  Beaufort's  Map,  was  six  Irish  miles  long  from  west  to  cast,  at  Us 
northern  boundary,  at  least ; and  five  miles  broad  from  north  to  south  ; but  I believe  it  nar- 
rowed considerably  towards  the  sea  as  it  approached  the  southern  boundary. 

Should  any  objection  be  raised  to  the  assumption,  that  the  name  of  the  mountain  Torchill 
is  identical  with  Torchair,  it  can  be  easily  answered  by  reference  to  the  well-known  tendency 
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Tlo'i  tigpAT)  mtm  ocuT  itit>e£iriA,o, 
g|v6k-o  CAtrnAn  0I-6A15, 

IpiAC  x>ibfi  V6a^i  bermntAip, 
DuAm  CpitnfcAin.  C. 

mitlni-o  TTIioe,  nidpAt)  LAgeti, 

t6m  ,OA|\  tut^Ai, 

Hi  tAinic  pi  bAt)  ComiriAicb  i cpi 
tti  CpitrichAii. 


The  nine  orders  of  Heaven,  and  the 
tenth,  the  order (60) 

Of  the  mountainous  Earth : 

They  are  the  securities  of  the  price 
vouchsafed 

For  Crimthann's  poem.  C. 

Destruction  of  Meath,  magnifying  of 
Leinster, 

Leap  over  Lulcach : (61> 

There  came  not  a king  so  good  into 
body 

A9  Crimlhann. 


ill. 


m. 


Icetn  "oe  eox>etn. 

Ca t cucAjTAp  CpimcbAit* 

■oo  bAegAipe  urtmAp, 

1tOp6  lllCAt  Ap-O  AgmAp, 
IcopdAip  in  pirjpAt). 

CAt  cucAfCAp  CpimchAn 
Do  Chupc  cp6n  popcAppig, 
ttop6  incAt  fAep  pofAip, 
ICOpdlAip  ptUA5  CAflt. 

CAt  CUCApCAp  CpimchAn, 

Do  DAipe  nAp  ■oubAt), 

Uop6  inCAt  CpUAIT)  cbA1t)cb, 
DAp  pbAitiet)  phwAg  mum aii. 

CaC  cucAfCAp  CpimchAn 
Ppi  <\itilb  nApt)  nuAtniAp, 
tlip  b6  in5ie6  cen  fAefcAp, 
DiAp  tpoechAt)  pi  CpuA^An. 


* (.1.  mAC  ©ihiai). 


ITEM  DE  EODEM. 

A battle  which  Crimthann * gave 
To  Laeyhaire  of  numbers, — 

It  was  the  noble,  lucky  battle. 

In  which  the  kings  were  killed. 

A battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
To  brave  Core/61'  whom  he  tamed : 
It  was  the  noble,  prosperous  battle, 
In  wliich  fell  the  hosts  of  Caisel. 

A battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
To  Daire,  ^63>  who  was  not  black- 
ened,— 

It  was  the  hard  battle  of  swords, 

By  which  were  cut  down  the  hosts 
of  Munster. 

A battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
Against  Ailill^*)  the  high,  ter- 
rible,— 

It  was  not  a conflict  without  labour, 

In  which  was  subdued  the  king  of 

Cruachain.{6!>) 

* (i.e.,  son  of  Enna). 


of  the  people  of  the  east  nnd  sooth-east  of  Ireland  to  modify  topographical  names  which  end 
in  ar,  air,  and  inn,  to  ail , ill,  and  so  on:  as  Loch  Ainitm  in  Westmeath,  now  called  Loch 
*•  Ennlll" ; IaicK  Uair,  in  the  same  county,  now  called  Loch  Uail , or  “Owel”.  So  Sruthar  (a 
stream)  is  pronounced  in  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  east,  “ Shrule'’,  “ Shrewill",  or  "Shrowle”; 
and  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  “ Owen  Avarra",  which  could  not  hare  beei^a 
really  old  name,  was  more  anciently  culled  Sruthar  Ouairt.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  Mu- 
tually was  a townlaud  in  this  very  locality  bearing  the  name  of  “Shrowle",  as  will  be  seen 
from  an  Inquisition  taken  at  Wexford  on  the  8th  of  April,  1631  (the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  the  First  of  England),  which  found  that  “Onora  Kcavanagli"  was  in  her  life- 
time seized  of  the  villages  and  lands  of  Clantcfln,  Kiltriske,  Knockdanke,  Itunogcroe,  Tullibcg, 
Knockedillc,  Cooltruudell,  Corandonall,  Mongun,  Shrowle,  etc.  Of  these  lands  Kiltriske  is 
still  the  name  of  a parish  in  the  barony  of  lialleaghkccn,  lying  between  the  above  river 
“ Owenrarra"  and  the  sea,  on  the  south  side ; and  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  the  parish  of 
Donoghmore,  which  lies  between  the  parish  of  Kiltriske.to  tho  north,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
same  river,  contains  a townlaud  which  still  bears  the  name  of  “ Shrule". 

(60)  The  tenth  order.— This  is,  of  course,  the  Church  Militant  on  Earth. 

(61)  Lulcach. — I am  at  a total  loss  to  know  what  this  is ; whether  it  Is  the  name  of  any  river 
or  mountain,  or  of  any  place  on  the  borders  between  Leinster  and  Munster  or  Meath. 

(62)  Core  of  Caisel  [Cashel]. — This  Core,  the  elder  son  of  Lughaidh,  king  of  Munster,  was 
one  of  tho  three  kings  who  formed  the  Council  of  Nine,  who  revised  the  ancient  laws  of  Ire- 
land, and  compiled  the  Scnchas  M6r.  St.  Patrick  and  our  poet  Duhhthach  himself  were  of  tho 
number. 

(63)  Dairt. — Tills  was  Dairi  Cerba,  t he  younger  brother  of  the  above  Core,  and  chief  of  Ui 
Fidhgmti  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick. 
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Three  Poems 
of  Dubhthach 
Va  Lugair ; 
(a.i>.  430.) 


C At  cucApcAp  CpimtdiAti, 
ic  eppuAi-o  bA^uiAt), 

1lAp6  ItICAt  CpUAIT)  cbAi-oeb, 
DAp  flAUje-O  pbllAIg  tlbAT). 

Cvo  m6p  -oopAC  CpimcbAti, 
T)o  ^AtAib  impocu, 
b)A  mo  nopAC  Dhiia 
Do  fiAiAib  pi  bocti. 

ftobpip  OrniAf  Aibetvo 
Da  6a£  t>6c  cert  ’ooibAiTig, 
pop  cuAfcmAig  tiA  CempA, 
poppbtiAg  CepiiA  cpotiAing. 

Deit  pig  poniApb  enrtA, 

Do  prvopigAib  ptmvo, 

•Act)  CmtiA,  IliAbb  <\ibig, 
pbArvoJ  CcmpA  pAcupim. 

bugAVo  ip  bopc  burning, 
Oetigup§  Ag  pp'i  T)AbA ; 
triAebTHiin  bA  pAtAipgne, 
Alblbb,  CAipppi,  CAbA. 

CMitiA  mAc  tl6ibb  nipAig, 
UApe  in  pi  cougbAine, 

1 pATVO  ptl Alp  ACIUgUA, 
bAfin  nemiA  tiAibe. 


A battle  which  Crimthan  pare 
At  EsruaidhtM>  where  he  went, — 
It  was  the  hard  battle  of  swords. 

By  which  were  cut  down  the  host 
of  Ulster. 

Tho’  many  did  Crimtliann  give 
Of  battles  about  roads, 

Much  more  did  Euna  give 
Of  battles  against  warriors. 

Ennaf  of  Ailinn(e7)  broke 

Twelve  battles,  without  difficulty, 
Upon  the  plain-land  of  Tara, 

Upon  the  host  of  brave  CernaJa> 

Ten  kings  did  Enna  kill 

Of  the  fair  kings  of  Funcdh  ;<69) 
Acdh  of  Emhain,(1t>>  Niall  of  Ailech , 
Flann  of  TaraJ  to  be  counted. 

Luqhaidhy  and  Zorc  of  Limerick ; 

Oengus,§  victorious  in  assemblies ; 
Maelduin,  which  was  cause  of 
plunders ; 

Ail  ill,  Cairpri,  Caba. 

Enna,  the  son  of  valiant  Niall — 

He  was  the  king  of  purity ; 

It  was  whence  he  met  his  last  end 
Was  from  the  other  Enna. 


emiA  niAC  Tl6ibb  nipAig 
TtAbA  pi  CAemciAbbA, 
Ua  hennA  ha  bAgA, 
llAbid:  ica£  biAmtiA. 

Cit>  biAniAin  pAbocAp, 

bAgltl  CAppi  1 CApbgA, 

Do  bopeut)  ii a CempA 
bA  CmiA  n Apt)  n Am  pa. 

f (.i.  Cetipebaig). 

X (.1.  mac  ConCobaip). 
§ (.1.  mac  Dunbamg). 


Enna,  the  son  of  valiant  Niall, 

Was  a beautiful,  sensible  king; 

By  Enna  of  the  battles 
He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Liam - 
hainf7*) 

Even  Liamhain  they  went  past — 
The  Leinstermen  past  it  into  Tarbh- 
gha, — 

To  the  burning  of  Tara, 

With  Enna  the  high  renowned. 

t (i.e.,  Censelach). 
t («.«.,  the  son  of  Concobar). 

§ (i.e.,  the  son  of  Dunlaing). 


(f»4)  AililL— This  must  have  been  Ailill  [or  OiliU]  Mott,  son  of  king  Da/hi,  who  had  been 
forty  years  king  of  Connacht  before  his  accession  to  the  monarchy  in  a.d.  438. 

(63)  Cniachain. — The  Royal  Palace  of  the  kings  of  Connacht. 

(66)  Esruaidh.— Now  the  cataract  of  Ballyshannon  In  the  county  of  Doncgall. 

(67)  Ailcnn  or  Ailinn. — This  was  one  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Leinster.  Its 
remains  arc  situated  on  a hill  a short  distance  to  the  north  of  Old  Kllcullcn,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare.  (See  Circuit  of  Ireland,  published  by  the  Archaeological  Society,  p.  37,  note  67;  and 
see  the  Story  of  Haiti  Mac  Hit ain  and  the  princess  Ail/inn  [ante,  p.  472.  AmtSDlx,  No.  II.] 
from  whom  the  pluce  took  Its  name,  according  to  the  Dinnteanchxu , Bk.  of  BaUymote,  fol. 
193.  a.  b.) 

(68)  Ccma.— Tills  was  the  name  of  a hill  not  now  Identified.  It  was  situated  In  the  south- 
east of  Meath,  somewhere  near  the  present  (Jaristown,  and  north  of  Lusk  In  the  county  of 
Dublin.  (See  the  ancient  unpublished  Tale  of  Tochmarc  EmcrL— The  Courtship  of  Emir 
and  Cuchulainn.) 

(69)  Euitudh. — This  was  an  ancient  name  for  Ireland,  signifying  the  western  end,  or  sunset. 

(70)  Aedh  of  Emhain,  etc.-  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  now  to  Identify  with  cer- 
tainty the  personages  hero  named  among  their  numerous  contemporaries  of  the  same  name*. 

(71)  Liamhain. — Now  called  Dunlavin,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Leinster. 

(72)  Tarbhgha. — Some  place  between  Dunlavin  and  Tara  (but  In  Meath,  I think),  nnd  not 
known  to  me.  There  was  a Cnoc  Tarbhgha  near  Cruachain  in  Connacht,  which  could  not  of 
course  bathe  place  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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AtnpA  in  c6im  pA  buro, 

X)o  bopcu*o  «a  Cpu  acIiii  a, 
Ap  mupAT)  tiA  hemtiA, 

Da  piim  pebt>A  puAtSiOA. 

jTuAfroA  bocAp  bApn, 

■OAp  a t 'Dune  "OogAip. 

Da  bepuhp  bApti. 
bipitlp  X)A  fCOpAlb. 

tlAfcuipfec  a neoiu, 

•OAp  mup  CApb  cbiAnAig, 
ttUCfAC  JJIAbb  ca6  notiDAip, 
beo  co  ITlAfcin  miAo^bAin. 

Da  imAT)A6  in  muncip, 
UobACAp  oc  etinA, 
ftOJJfAC  bipi  AnOAbA, 

UoppAC  UiniA  cperiA. 

flOppAC  bAITIA  cpdriA, 

Die  pc6bA  cen  bunAt), 

Ua  bet  Cuino  nA  cbAroeb, 

Ha  mbpchuAcliAib  Dlunnvn. 


Cim  cucau  x>o  CnnA, 
Abbeit  Chuim)  nA  cupi, 
ScpepAbb  ca6a  cip, 
t)o  pin-opuini  tnbi. 


Famous  the  march  he  went 
To  the  burning  of  Cruachain ,(7*> 
After  demolishing  Emhuin  ;<74> 

It  was  a valiant,  contentious  deed. 

Contentiously  the  Leinstermcn  went 
Over  the  ford  of  Dun  Doyhair ;<7>> 
Numerous  were  the  Leinstermcn, 

As  numerous  were  their  steeds. 

They  unyoked  their  steeds 

Upon  the  rampart  of  clerical  Caisel; 
They  brought  a hostage  every  nine 
men 

With  them  to  Mastin  of  pure 
honour. 

Honourable  were  the  people 
Whom  Enna  had ; 

Numerous  were  their  assemblies ; 
Bravo  were  they  of  hands. 

Brave  were  they  of  hands— 

It  is  not  a report  without  founda- 
tion— 

Against  Leth  Chuinn  of  the  swords — 
Against  the  great  tribes  of  Mumh- 
ain . 

The  tribute  which  was  given  to  Enna 
From  Leth  Chuinn  of  the  feasts, — 
A sere  pall  from  every  house, 
OiJindruini{76)  the  whole. 


CA1H  CUCAt)  ‘OO  CtltlA, 

A muni  Ain  pni  pieppu, 
tlnp  T>6p  ce6  bipru 

Ippm  bbiA-OAin  da  neppu. 


ttoppAC  mAti  bApn, 

Vpi  birro  ennAi  imgbAin, 
Tloboi  ich  iCAbtnAin, 
tloboi  mep  ipi*obAit>. 


The  tribute  which  was  paid  to  Enna 
From  Mumhain  [was]  with  slay- 
ings. 

An  uinge  77>  of  gold  from  every  man- 
sion, 

In  the  year  that  was  next. 

Good  were  the  Leinstertnen 
In  the  time  of  Enna  the  pure ; 
There  was  coni  in  the  land, 

There  were  fruits  in  the  woods. 


IbAbicip  a rip, 

1 cibCAib  cAnAichbi, 
til  bepcip  T)A  pocAib 
Ap  UAniAin  a CAtim. 

flAbicip  a cip, 

A cibiAib  pA  c6cib, 
flUCfAC  pAbb  ca6  coicvo, 
5AbpAC  1AC  Ap  6cm. 


Their  houses  used  to  bo 
Upon  hills  without  decrease ; 

They  removed  them  not  from  the 
roads 

For  fear  of  being  expended. 

Their  houses  used  to  be 

Upon  hills  and  upon  fair-greens; 
They  took  the  hostages  of  every  pro- 
vince ; 

They  took  them  by  force. 


(73)  Cmathain. — The  Royal  Palace  of  Connacht 

(74)  Emhain.  ~ The  Royal  Palace  of  Ulster. 

(75)  Ath  thine.  Doghair. — The  Ford  of  Dun  Doghalr.  Not  known  to  me. 

(76)  Findruinl  — Although  this  nictal  appears  in  several  places  in  our  ancient  writings  to 
signify  some  precious  kind  of  White  llronze,  it  certainly  appears  in  other  places  to  mean 
carved,  or  ornamented  Silver,  which  In  the  present  instance,  and  sometimes  elsewhere,  would 
imply  some  standard  piece  of  silver  money.  The  Screpall  of  silver  was  the  valne  of  three 
pinginnt,  or  pence. 

(77)  Uing6.—An  uingi  (ounce  7)  was  twenty-four  Screpalls;  a Screpall  was  three  Finginnt 
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app.  v.  VabpAit)  bpeyol,  bdtad, 

podti  rriAc  da  pl^cho; 

tJA-oib  jvsdin  ennA, 

TIi  fcdlA  CO  CAdA. 

Ca6. 


Labhraidh , (78>  Bresal  Belach , 
Fiachu,  the  son  of  the  king: 

From  them  descended  Enna ; — 

It  is  not  a story  to  be  contested. 

[A  Battle.] 


APPENDIX,  No.  IV.  [Lect.  L,  Page  8.] 

Original  of  passage  concerning  the  Cuibmeou,  from  the  Book 
of  Leinster  (the  MS.  classed  U.  2.  18.,  T.C.D. ),  foL 
183.  a. 

CoucomsApchA  cpA,  pbiT>  h-0peuu  t>o  ShenchAti  Uop- 
peipc,  *oup  in  bA  mebop  teo  Uaid  06  CuAbn^e  inriA  651 ; ocup 
ApbeprACAp  DAT)  pecAp  T)i  acc  bbo^A  DAtiimA.  Apbepc 
lApUDI  SetlcIlAn  piA  T)AbuA  T)Up  CIA  T>'lb  DO  pA^AT)  A|1A  beu- 
dacc  1 cipe  LetA  t)o  po^bAim  da  Uada  bepcA  id  pui  pAip 
■OApeip  id  CbubmeDD.  *Oobbuit)  6miue  .b.  lliDeDe  ocup 
ITlupgeD  tD AC  SeDCAID  T)0  cbecc  pAip. 


APPENDIX,  No.  V.  [Lect.  I.,  Page  9,  and  note  (8)  (also 

Lect.  II.,  p.  31).J 

orderf ofCn  (w^1  Translation)  of  a passage  in  an  ancient  Law 

wisdom".  Glossary,  compiled  hy  "OubAbuAC  IIIac  JTipbipij,  explaining 

the  “ Seven  Orders  of  Wisdom”,  from  the  MS.  classed  H.  5.  30. 

T.C.D.  ( under  the  word  Cao^oac). 

Cao^oac  .1.  Ainm  5pAi-6,  epe  mAp  CADup  da  cpi  cao^aoa 
pAbm  ; EogbAiDcibe,  Deip^ibAb,  ScApuibe,  "PoipceA-obAibe, 
Saoi  CADoiDe,  *Opuimcbi. 

AgpiD  DA  peACC  D^pAlb  eATJD A. 

po^bAiDcibe  .1.  peAp  A5  a mbi  eobup  1 u*oeic  beAbpAib 
t>  pocoip  Ai^e,  uime  po  goipfceAp  "oe  peAp  uia6cada  pocoipeAc. 

De^ibcX  .1.  peAp  A5  a mbi  pocoipe  uibe  .1.  t>a  beAbAp 
•oeA^  da  pocoipeAc. 

ScApuibe  .1.  peAp  A5  a mbi  cpiocA  OAiceACCAib  daoidca 
ida  pogboim. 

EoipceADbAibe  .1.  peAp  a$  a mbi  spaidadac,  cpopAD,  ocup 
piobbAbA,  ocup  pime,  ocup  peAtA  ^peoe,  ocup  ep^A. 

Saoi  CAUoioe  .1.  peAp  a$  a mbi  eobup  CAooioe,  ocup 


(or  pennies);  and  a Pinginn  was  the  weight  of  eight  (or  as  it  Is  said  in  another  place  twenty- 
four]  grains  of  wheat,  grown  in  good  land.  (See  Book  of  Bollymote,  fol  181,  b.  b.,ctc.)  This 
was  the  value  and  weight  of  silver. 

(78)  Labhraidh  was  the  son  of  Dr.'sal  Br.laeh,  who  was  the  son  of  Fiacha  Daiddha,  son  of 
Cathair  Afdr,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who  was  slain  A.D.  122. 
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cAHAf  S£;el,A  1o|'A  .1.  bpeiceAp  n-*Oe  (ipn  inAT>  ^Lau  1 mbi) 
.1.  eAcriA  CaxjUmc  Catiohic. 

’Optnmcb'i  .1.  peAp  a$a  mb'i  eobup  lombAii  da  h-eagnA,  or> 
beAbAp  A]'  mo  da  n^oipreAp  cuibmeAn  gup  in  beAbAp  Ap  bu§A 
■oa  n^oipceAp  “oeic  bpeiap,  in  a iroeAccpAi^ceAp  .1.  1 rmej- 
coipigceAp  An  ciomiiA  hiaiu  *oo  pinne  *Oia  t>o  ttlAOip. 

[translation.] 

[Caogdach,  i.e , the  name  of  a grade  (or  man  of  degree),  because 
that  he  chants  the  three  times  fifty  Psalms ; student,  disciple,  his- 
torian, lecturer,  doctor  of  the  canon,  druimcli. 

These  are  the  seven  grades  [or  orders]  of  wisdom. 

Foglaintidh  [a  student],  i.e.,  a man  who  has  knowledge  of  ten 
books  of  science,  and  hence  he  is  called  a man  who  is  acquiring 
science. 

Desgibal  [disciple],  i.e.,  a man  who  has  knowledge  of  the  whole 
of  science,  i.e.,  the  twelve  books  of  science. 

Staruidhe  [historian],  i.e.,  a man  who  has  thirty  holy  lessons  in 
his  course  of  learning. 

Foirceadlaidhe  [lecturer,  tutor,  or  teacher],  i.e.,  a man  who  has 
[professes]  grammar,  criticism,  and  orthography,  and  enumeration, 
and  the  courses  of  the  year,  and  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Sam  Canoine  [doctor  of  the  canons],  i.e.,  a man  who  has  know- 
ledge of  the  canon,  and  who  relates  the  Gospel  [story]  of  Jesus ; i.e., 
the  word  of  God  (in  the  pure  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  found) ; i.e., 
catholic,  canonical  wisdom. 

Druimcli,  i.e.,  a man  who  has  perfect  knowledge  of  Wisdom, 
from  the  greatest  book,  which  is  called  CuiLMEN,  to  the  smallest 
book,  which  is  called  Ten  Words,  in  which  are  well  arranged  the 
good  Testament  which  God  made  unto  Moses.] 

The  Druimcli  was  the  Ferleighinn,  or  Ollamh,  in  universal  learn- 
ing. These  were  the  graduated  professors  in  the  collegiate  educa- 
tional course,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  whether  attached  to  a 
church  or  ecclesiastical  establishment,  or  in  an  achadh  (or  field). 

The  following  very  curious  memorandum  is  found  on  an  unpaged 
vellum  slip,  between  pp.  73,  74,  of  the  MS.  classed  H.  4.  22., 
T.C.D., — a MS.  of  circa  a.d.  1450.  It  professes  to  give,  quaintly 
enough,  a sort  of  philosophical  ‘pedigree’  of  Scholarship,  and  is 
valuable  as  distinctly  referring  to  the  degrees  of  learning  described 
by  Mac  Firbis  in  the  foregoing  extract : — 

ScotAite,  mAC  beijirvo,  mic  caoic£avo,  mic  pogbAtiCA,  mic 
“oeipcipuit,  mic  pjA*6  bicpi,  mic  puAb  CAHoine,  mic  *opunn- 
cIai,  mic  *Oe  bi. 

[translation.] 

[School-boy,  son  of  Lesson ; son  of  Caogdach ; son  of  Foglain- 
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tidh ; son  of  Disciple;  son  of  Professor  of  [profane]  Letters;  son  of 
Professor  of  the  Canons ; son  of  Druimclai;  son  of  the  Living  God.] 

The  Staruidhe , or  Historian,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  counted 
as  a Graduate  in  this  curious  pedigree. 


APPENDIX,  No.  VI.  [Lect.  I.,  Page  10.] 

™fara!to*r  Original  of  passage  from  the  opening  of  the  poem  of  Cuati 
11a  LocAin  on  Tara , containing  a reference  to  the  SaIcaip; 
from  the  Book  of  Ballymote  ( fol . 89,  a.  a.). 

cuAn  o LochAin  cecirnu. 

UetriAip  co^a  riA  cuLac, 

J-'OCA  PpiU  mopAOAC, 

ApocACAip  CbopmAic  1111c  Aipc, 

ITIic  Cuino  CeocAcViAi^  conmAipc. 

CopmAC  bA  curroAib  a rriAi£, 

Da  pAI,  bA  pbl,  bA  pbAlt, 
bA  pip  bpeicerii  pep  pene, 
bA  CApA  bA  coitjebe. 

CopmAC  11A  cCai  CAegAIO  CAt, 

[T)o  p]  iLaio  SaLcaip  UempAcb, 

Ip  in  rSAbcAip  pin  aca, 

Atutp  oech  punn  pencupA. 

Ip  in  cSaIcaip  pn  Aobep, 

Sett  n-Aipopi  0ipen*o  mbip; 

C015  p'15  ha  coi^eb  oop^m, 

Hi  Openn  ip  a boippi. 

Ip  inci  aca  oe  $a6  teic 
InA  notig  cac  pi  coi^ib; 

InA  nobij  pi  UetnpA  CAip 
*Oo  H15  ^ac  cuipb  ceobAi^. 

Coini^net)  comAimpepAO  caic, 

Cec  pi  *01  a pAibe  “oopAich, 

CpicAO  cec  coicvo  p [ocptiAich], 

Oca  cpAigio  co  epom  cuAich. 


APPENDIX,  No.  VII.  [Lect,  I.,  Page  11.] 

The  Saitair  Original  of  passage  concerning  the  SaIcaip  of  Tara , quoted 
LI  “ 1 from  the  Book  of  the  Ha  ChonpjbAit,  in  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  (fol.  145,  a.  a.),  and  in  the  LeAbAp  buvoe  LecAin 
(MS.  classed  H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.;  col.  889). 

T)o  pigneAO  om,  5mm  nAbAmpA  La  CopmAC,  ebon  SaIcaip 
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ChopmAic  do  cmot,  ebon  do  cmoitic  pin  ocup  peAncAb 
0penn,  im  pnDCAn  uiac  nibocpA,  ocup  ini  EicaI  pli ; copo 
pcpibAD  coim^nebA,  ocup  cpAebA  coibniupA,  pemmD  a pig 
ocup  a puipeAc;  ocup  a caca,  ocup  a compuigci,  ocup  a tiaj\- 
-j'ArjcA  ahaIA,  6 co|'ac  ooriiAin  comci  pm:  ConiD  p,  Din,  SaL- 
CAip  UempAC  Ap  pern,  ocup  Ap  bunAD,  ocup  Ap  copup  do 
peAncAiDib  0penn  opn  cup  Ainu.  ******  LeAbAp 
ha  bllAcon^biiAbA  cecimu. 


APPENDIX,  No.  VIII.  [Lect.  I.,  Page  12.] 

Original  of  passage  referring  to  the  SaIcai]!  of  Tara  in  the 
Preface  to  Dr.  Keating's  History  of  Erinn. 

A$up  ip  cpe  beic  cumcA  a meDApoAcc  daha  do  ^ApcAoi 
SAbcAip  riA  UeAmp.vc  Don  jbpimteAbAp  do  biob  Ap  upturn  Ap 
OlbAniAin  Riog  0i  pi  on  n pern,  A$up  SaIuaip  CAipit  do 
Chpoinic  CbopiriAic  lllic  CuiliontiAin,  A^up  SAbcAip  iia  TlAnn 
do  Cbpomic  Aen^upA  Ceite  *Oe;  oip  niAp  ip  lonAnn  ppAbm 
Agup  DUAti  no  dao,  mAp  pn  ip  1011  Aim  ppAtcAip  no  PpAtce- 
pium  A^up  DuAHAipe. 


APPENDIX,  No.  IX.  [Lect.  I.,  Page  13.] 

Original  of  passage  concerning  the  Cm  DponiA  SneccA,  from 
the  Book  of  Ballymote  (fol.  12  a.)  and  Book  of  Lecain 
( fol . 271  b.),  both  in  the  It. LA. 

A Cm  *OponiA  SneccA  m becpo  conui^i  CepAip. 


APPENDIX,  No.  X.  [Lect.  I.,  Page  13.] 

Original  of  a second  passage  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  {fob  77  b ., 
col.  2),  R.I.A.,  referring  to  the  Cm  *OponiA  SneccA. 

Do  cbmoibpeAin  cpA,  m ^eneAtAcpA  Ua  n*Oi Apm ada  a cpoi- 
mcib  nA  n^AeiDel,  A^up  a SAtcAip  ChopmAic  hi  CAipit,  ATjup  a 
LebApDume  Da  LeAchgtAp,  ocup  a teAbpAib  'ptAino  1T1  Ainip- 
cpeAch,  ocup  a Cm  DponiA  SneccA,  ocup  a h ah daLai b ocup  a 
tebpAib  Aipipm,  copo  che^toimpem  co  liAen  hiad. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XI.  [Lect.  I.,  Page  14.] 


Original  0/ 


a third  reference  to  the  Cm  *OponiA  SneccA  in  the 
AbAp  LecAin  {fol.  123  a.),  in  the  R.I.A. 


Acbepc  Cm  DpomA  SneccA  coniAD  aidIaid  boD  coip. 

32 


APP.  VII. 


The  Sal/air 
of  Tara. 


The  Cfn 

Droma 

Sncchla. 


The  Cin 
Drome. 
$ nechla. 


The  Cin 

Droma 

Snechta. 
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The  Cin 

Droma 

Xncchta. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XII.  [Lett.  L,  Page  14.] 

Original  of  passage  in  Dr.  Keating's  History  of  Erinn  referring 

to  the  Cm  T)pontA  StteccA. 

Cuippom  piop  Atmpo  cpAobp^AoileAf)  pbeACCA  tnhA^ojj  do 
petp  Ati  teADAip  ^aLaIa  t>a  n^otpct  Cm  'OpotitA  SneACCA, 
A^up  rut  CAmi^  PA-OJU115  a tifhpmn  do  bi  au  c-ugoAp  pin 
Atm. 


The  Cin 

!>roma 

Snechta. 


Pedigree 
of  Ouach 
(jdlach. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XIII.  [Lect.  I.,  Page  14.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  ( the  MS.  classed 
H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D .),  concerning  the  Cm  'OponiA  SneccA;  (a 
memorandum  written  on  lower  margin  of  fol.  230  b.) 


[Cpn'm  mAc]  *Ouac1i,  tiiac  pir;  ConriACC,  obbAm  ocup  pAVo, 
ocup  pm  pencliAppA,  ocup  pm  ecttAt ; ipe  po  chmob  ^enebAi^e 
^Aeoet  .......  j . . . .in  oen  bebop,  eoon,  Cm  'OpomA 

SnecbcA.  '.  ’ '.  . 


APPENDIX;  No.  XJV.  [Lect.  I.,  Pages  15,  16;  note  <l3)  ] 

The  Pedigree  of  T)\iac  ^aL\c,  King  of  Connacht  in  the  early 

part  of  the  Fifth  Century. 


There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  attempting  to  fix  to  a year  the 
date  of  the  reign  of  Duach  Galach ; but  his  Pedigree  is  accurately 
preserved.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Eochaidh  Muighmheadhoin , 
who  was  Monarch  of  all  Erinn,  a.d.  359-379,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters ; and  this  Eochaidh  was  father  of  the  celebrated 
Monarch,  Niall  “of  the  Nine  Hostages”,  whose  eldest  son,  Laegh- 
aire,  was  Monarch  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick. 
Duach  Galach  was,  therefore,  first  cousin  of  King  Laeghaire , as 
well  as  of  his  predecessor,  Dathi , the  last  pagan  Monarch  of  Erinn. 

Eochaidh  Muighmheadhoin,  Monarch  of  Erinn,  died  a.d.  379  (ac- 
cording to  the  Four  Masters) ; he  left  Five  Sons,  of  whom  Brian 
became  Lord,  or  King,  of  Connacht,  and  who  was  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  O’Conors,  the  O’Flahertys,  and  other  great  families 
of  that  province.  Eochaidh  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  all 
Erinn  by  Crimhthann  Mor  (of  the  Eberian  race),  who,  after  a reign 
of  seventeen  years,  was  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  the  youngest  son 
of  Eochaidh , the  celebrated  Niall  “of  the  Nine  Hostages”.  Another 
of  the  sons  of  Eochaidh,  Fiachra,  was  the  father  of  the  Monarch 
Dathi,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  Niall,  on  the  throne.  The  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Niall,  Fiachra , and  Brian , wrere  as  follows  : — 
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NIALL  (“  of  the  Nine  Hostages"),  Monarch,  a.d.  370  406 


APP.  XIV. 


Lneghairi,  M.  429-459 


Ll'o h.vidii,  M.  479-504 


Eogan  [a  quo  the  Conal  Gulban  Coirpri 

O'NcilU.)  [a  quo  the  O'Donnells.] 


Pedigree 
of  IhUKh 
GdJaeh. 


Muiredach 


Corbmac  Caoch. 


Mcirchf.aktach,  M.  504  528 


Tuathal  Maolgakbh, 

M.  528-539. 


Domhnall,  M.  559-562,  jointly  with  Feakgls 


EoeiiAinn,  M.  562-564 


FIACURA 


Dathi,  M.  406-429  Amhalgaidh , King  of 

Connacht;  ob.  440. 

Oilioll  Molt,  M 459  470. 


Duach  Galach,  K.C.  [the  youngest  of  the  24  sons 


of  Brian.) 

1 

Eogan  Sntmh,  K.C. 
1 

1 

Ernin 

Muireadhac A Mdl 


Feargus 


Eochaulh  Tirmchama, 

(a  quo  the  O'Conors,  etc.) 


Duach  Ttangumha , K.C.  (ob.  499,  Feargna, 

at  the  Hattie  of  (a  quo  O'Ruairc,  etc  ) 

Scaghait.) 

Senach 

(a  quo  O’ Flaherty,  etc.) 


[In  the  foregoing  Genealogical  Tables,  it  will  be  understood  that 
“ M”  signifies  Monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  “ K.C.”  King  of  Connacht. 
The  dates  of  the  obits  mentioned  are  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.] 

In  a prose  tract  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  (fol.  54),  on  the 
Names  and  Reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  within  the  Christian 
era,  or  rather,  from  about  the  time  of  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick, 
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Pedigree 
of  Duach 
(Juluch. 


the  number  of  years  during  which  each  reigned  is  shortly  stated, 
and  the  above  named  Kings  are  recorded  in  the  following  order: — 
Ama/gaidh , 20  years;  Oilioll  (or  Ailill)  Molt , 11  years;  Duach 
Galach,  20  years ; Eogan  Bel,  37  years ; Eogan  Sremh,  27  years  ; 
Ailill  Inbhanda , 11  years;  Duach  Teangumha , 7 years.  But  neither 
the  number  of  years  nor  the  order  appears  to  have  been  exactly 
stated  there ; as  in  both  respects  the  record,  though  exact  enough 
as  to  names,  is  unintelligible  when  compared  with  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  and  other  authorities.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  critical  knowledge  in  the  department  of  Irish  Chronology,  it  is 
unfortunately  impossible  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  of 
such  authorities  in  such  cases  as  those  of  which  the  above  is  but 
one  among  many  instances.  Perhaps,  if  we  could  ascertain  with 
certainty  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the  princes  above  named 
followed  one  another  on  the  provincial  throne  of  Connacht,  we 
might  be  able  to  make  some  approximation  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
accession  of  each.  Of  Oilioll  Molt  we  know  that  he  resigned  the 
throne  of  Connacht  for  that  of  all  Erinn  in  459 ; and  as  his  uncle 
and  predecessor,  Amkalgaidh , died  in  449,  it  may  be  correct  to 
state  that  Oilioll  reigned  1 1 years  in  Connacht.  Perhaps,  also,  it 
may  be  accurately  stated,  that  Amhalgaidh  had  reigned  20  years. 
But  from  the  very  clear  and  formal  assertion  of  Gilla-na-naomh 
O'Duinn , it  would  seem  to  be  undoubtedly  certain  that  the  reign 
of  Duach  Gulach  must  have  been  before  that  of  his  cousin,  Amhal- 
gaidh, instead  of  subsequent  to  the  promotion  of  Oilioll  Moll  to  the 
throne  of  Erinn. 

The  prose  tract  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  above  mentioned,  is  im- 
mediately followed,  in  that  venerable  MS.,  by  a Poem  of  seventy-four 
stanzas  or  quatrains,  on  the  same  subject,  written  about  a.d.  1150, 
by  Gilla-na-naomh  O'Duinn ; and  in  this  poem  it  is  stated,  as  a 
known  historic  fact,  that  from  the  death  of  Duach  Galach  to  the  date 
of  the  Battle  of  Seaghuis , 79  years  elapsed.  The  date  of  this  battle 
is  pretty  well  known ; it  was  the  battle  in  which  Duach's  descen- 
dant and  namesake,  Duach  Teangumha  (also  King  of  Connacht),  is 
recorded  to  have  been  killed.  It  is  stated  by  the  Four  Masters  to 
have  been  a.d.  499  ; but  according  to  O'Dninn , live  years  later,  or 
a.d.  504.  This  record,  therefore,  would  fix  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Duach  Galach  at  a.d.  420,  or  at  latest,  at  a.d.  425  ; and  an 
examination  of  the  above  Genealogical  Tables,  with  reference  to 
the  probable  period  at  which  he  flourished — grandson  as  he  was  of 
the  Monarch  Eochaulh , who  died  a.d.  379,  and  first  cousin  of  the 
Monarch  Dathi , who  ascended  the  throne  a.d.  406 — must,  I think, 
suggest  the  strong  probability  of  the  truth  of  0'Duinn\i  statement. 
It  is  right  to  observe,  however,  that  in  a tract  on  the  Pedigrees  of 
the  Connacht  families  of  this  race,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  (fol. 
54,  a.  a.),  Duach  Galach  is  spoken  of  as  having  survived  to  come  in 
contact  with  Saint  Patrick,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  personally 
made  submission. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  XV.  [Lect.  I.,  Page  15.]  App- 

Original  of  a second  reference  in  Dr.  Keating's  Ilislory  ofTberin 

Erinn  to  the  Cin  *Oj\oiii<\  SneccA,  (in  the  Early  History  of  StucMa. 

the  Milesians.) 

Cuipiop  peniup  p^obA  ’ua  puitie  pe  inunA-o  ua  ml  bdpbAti, 

Ajt  THai§  SeAti Aip,  pAn  ^cAipAig  t)A  n^Aiprmonn  Cm  'OponiA 
SneACUA  Eothena  auiai!  ADeip  aii  pibe. 

[Thus  in  the  ancient  grammatical  Tract  (or  Uraichecht ) in  the 
Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecain: — 

peniup  jTApppAij  niAC  ocup  1a|a  ttiac  tleniA, 

ocup  niAC  Cciuip,  riA  rpi  pAio  x)o  peippeAT)  ha  bep- 

bu j'A  ec  Apiro  CocepeAin  ciuiCAcem  Apichce. 

Fenins  Farrsaigh  [or  Fenius  the  Antiquary],  son  of  Eoghan , and 
Iar , the  son  of  Nema , and  Gaedhel , the  son  of  Ethiur , the  three 
Professors  [&atVZft],  it  was  that  invented  these  dialects,  et  apud 
Eoteream  civitatem,  they  invented  them. — (Book  of  Lecain , fol. 

152,  a.) 


APPENDIX,  No.  XVI.  [Lcct.  I,  Page  15.] 

Original  of  a second  passage  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (//.  2. 18., 

T.C.D.;  fol.  149  6.),  referring  to  the  authority  of  the  Cm  Sncchta. 
*0]\oniA  SneccA. 

a cm  DtiommA  sneclirA  so  sis. 

ApbepAt:  pencAvoe,  boi  bon^ep  m$en  “oObpib  Ap  emo  lllic 
tllibvo  m h0pe,  "ooppAbA  Atipu-o  mApA  tppm  nociAn  *oo  llluip 
Uippen,  cotroAppAbACAp  in  hOpinn.  OACAp  pe  in  hCpinn  pe 
111 AccAib  lllibet).  ApoepuACAp  lApuni,  ppi  nieic  Ttlibro,  bA 
cocu  "ooib  a op  pern,  ocup  ni  upeicpmp  ceil  cinpcpA  ppiu 
Ap  CAip-oep  •ooib.  IS  x>e  ac  pip  cpeivoA  miiA  m bCpe,  co 
bpAC,  Ap  [pip]  imcpetiAic  bA  ua  ihiia  ipm  -ooniAn  obcbenA. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XVII.  [Lect.  I.,  Page  17.] 

Original  of  a Verse  of  the  pebipe  Aenguip  ( the  Stanza  for  or  the 
September  3),  with  its  Gloss , referring  to  the  Library  of  umghlwi 
boti^A|\AX),  in  the  time  of  Saint  Coburn  Cibbe.  tur>)Cen" 

coLmAii  ’ouomA  penrA, 

LOtl  5 All  AD  5U1A11  AlAlb, 

mAC  msse  co  miLib 
o cVioiroeuib  niAiiAib. 

Lon^ApAt)  coippinx)  Ainui^  cIiuacIiac  i cuAipcipc  OppAi^e 
.i.  in  llib  poipcbebbAin  .i.  i HIA15  5ApAt>,  a nDipmpc  S^t^10 
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Of  the 
Library  of 
Lont/arad 
(rL  Cen- 
tury). 


l.ttha  tin 
ancient  Irish 
name  for 
Italy. 


pAinoput),  ocup  i Cibb  5A^pA  1 Sbeib  ttlAipje,  a bep  bontjA- 
pAD.  Coippnro  .i.  pitvopAO  p;eAb,  mop  c|\e  ua  cboppAib;  no 
TcbepiroA  a coppA.  Suro  te^nvo,  ocup  pencbAip,  ocup  bpe- 
cbemnAip,  ocup  pibiueccAi  be.  IS  cnuige  “OopAbA  Cobum 
Cibbe  pop  Ai^ioecbc,  cop  cbeib  a biubpA  pAip,  ocup  pAcbAip 
Cobum  Cibbe  bpecbip  pop  a bebpAibpiub  .i.  cotiApbAC  ^pemAi 
■ooc  epi,  obpe  mm  iniA  ivoenAvo  t)pocbenecb.  Ocup  tppet)  on 
po  comAibbe-o,  Ap  mA|\Aic  iia  biubAip  beop  ocup  ru  be^AtiD 
riAcb  pep  eAC. 

IncAn  *om,  bA  mApb  bon^ApAt)  ippeo  irmipc  eobAi^,  cia^a 
beAbAp  Cpenn  ■oocuicim  m Avocbepn.  tlo  ipAC  ua  cia^a 
ipAbAUAp  biubAip  cecb  *OAn ai  ipn  ApACub  ipAibe  Cobum  Cibbe 
pocbuicpec  aivo.  Ocup  mAcciiAi^it)  Cobum  Cibbe  ocup  cAcb 
bui  ipn  05  pn,  ocup  poccAic  uibe  ppi  cliAipmchpicb  ua 
bebAp,  conn)  aivo  Acbepc  Cobum  Cibbe:  bon^ApD,  obpe,  in 
OppAlglb  .1.  pAI  CAC  *OATlA1,  ACbAcIl  ItlllOppA.  “J-'OCAI  COA  pipe- 
iiu^At)  pin,  ob  bAidnn.  AniAippe  Ap  pp  bmAno  uvo,  Ap 
Cobum  Cibbe,  ocup  *oixic  Cobum  Cibbe: — 

IS  mApb  bon  [ip  mApb  bon], 

*Oo  Cbibb  5A1;AT)  tnop  moon, 

*oCpin*o  coniU\p  AccpeAb, 

1c  t)icb  be^mo  ocup  pcob 
AcbAcb  bon  [AcbAcb  bon], 

1 Cibb  5AbA*°  mop  in  *oon, 

Ip  “oicb  be;tpivo  ocup  pcob 
Itvopi  Cpeiro  DAp  a bop. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XVIII.  [Lect.  II.,  Page  2D.] 

Of  bee  a,  the  ancient  name  for  Italy  in  the  Gaedhelic. 

That  Letlia  was  the  ancient  name  applied  by  the  Gaedhil  to  Italy 
(and  particularly  to  that  part  of  Italy  in  which  Rome  is  situated), 
appears  to  be  certain,  from  many  old  authorities.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  the  same  word  was  also  used  in  reference  to  Letavia  or 
Armorica , that  is,  Brittany,  in  France.  It  is  so  used  in  the  Trans- 
lation of  Nennius,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  the  MS.  H.  3.  17, 
rr.C.D.)  (See  p.  69  of  the  “ Irish  Version  of  the  Historia  Bri- 
tonum  of  Nennius”,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  for 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  in  1848;  and  see  a somewhat  pert 
note  (Note  XI.)  at  p.  19  of  the  Appendix  to  that  volume,  by 
the  late  Hon.  A.  Herbert).  See  also  Note  H,  on  “The  Ancient 
Leatha”,  from  which  Mr.  Herbert  might  have  learned  to  be  a little 
less  authoritative  in  the  tone  of  his  remarks,  in  the  “Tribes  and 
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Customs  of  Hy-Fiachrach ”,  edited  by  Dr.  O’Donovan  for  the  same  app.xviti. 
Society,  1844  (p.  411).  Dr.  O’Donovan  refers  (ubi  supra)  to  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  quatrains  of  St.  Fiach’s  Hymn  to  St.  Patrick,  ancicnt^idsh 
as  applying  the  word  Lethu  or  Leatha  to  Lcitium  in  Italy,  and  quotes  for 
Mr.  Patrick  Lynch’s  statement,  on  the  other  side,  that  this  is  an 
error  (see  Lynch’s  Life  of  St.  Patrick;  Dublin,  Haydock,  1828; 
pp.  74,  75,  77,  etc.,  and  Note,  p.  320).  He  refers  also  to  the  gloss  on 
the  Felird Aenguis  (at  27th  June),  and  to  a very  ancient  Irish  stanza 
quoted  in  the  same  work,  as  showing  that  the  word  was  intended 
primarily  for  Italy ; he  quotes,  to  the  same  effect,  a passage  in  Duald 
Mac  Firbis’  Genealogies ; and  he  refers  to  two  additional  authorities 
in  the  Book  of  Lismore  and  the  Book  of  Feenagh. 

The  following  passages  (including  those  referred  to  by  Dr. 
O’Donovan  in  the  Felird)  will  be  found,  I think,  conclusive  on  the 
subject.  The  people  called  the  “ Britons  of  Letha ” were  the  people 
of  Armorica  or  Brittany ; but  the  word  Letha  is  translated  “ La- 
tium”,  or  “Italy”.  Of  the  former  use  of  the  word  we  have 
examples  in  that  passage  from  the  Irish  Translation  of  Nennius  (in 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  in  H.  3.  17)  : — 

Ocup  i]'  i at)  pm  bpeACAin  Lcaca,  u And  these  are  the  Britons  of 
etc.  Leatha",  etc. 

And  in  the  following  passage  in  theMS.II.  2. 16  (T.C.D.),  col.  781 : — 

O Sc<&6ai§  tottAYiArro,  1115m  <3q\c  u It  was  from  Scdthach  of  Bua- 
5emme,  t>o  bpecAin  Let  a,  popog-  nainn,  the  daughter  of  Art  Gemmf,  of 
LAino  CuiuLAmt)  ha  cLcpA.  the  Britons  of  Letha  |Letavia]  that 

Cuchulainn  learned  the  feats  of  arms”. 


And  in  this  passage  in  the  Tale  of  Fraech  Mac  Fidhaigh , in  the 
Book  of  Fermoy  (at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd, 
S.F.T.C.D.)  : — - 


ttobuT)  cotmAjic  CAp  Loe§  mbe6 
pm,  Ap  Donti.  tli  h-eA£,  A|\  TUi-oip, 
oip  tjo  mA|\b  CoiiaLL  VpAet  conA 
teitqmii  a LonrbAjvoAib  LecA,  Ag 
innpAi^e  co  h-elpA. 


“That  would  be  courting  over  a 
living  calf”  [1.  <?.,  courting  a woman 
whose  husband  was  living],  said 
Dunn.  “ It  is  not”,  said  Midtr , “for 
Conall  has  killed  Fraech  [the  hus- 
band] with  his  hand,  in  [among]  the 
Longbards  of  Letha , while  going  to 
the  Alps”. 


This  Letha  was  probably  Letavia,  or  Brittany. 

The  following  authorities,  however,  all  specifically  record  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  Letha : — 

The  gloss  on  Fiach’s  Hymn,  (Liber  Hymnorum,  T.C.D.)  is  this : — 


Do  fAlli  CAp  elpA  h-uile, 

T)e  mAip,  bA  AmnA  petA, 

Conit>  pApjjAb  La  ^epniAn, 

An-oer  m T)epciupc  LeiA  [.1.  IcaLia, 
ubi  puic  JepniAn.] 


He  [the  Angel  Victor]  sent  him  over 
all  the  Alps, — 

This  was  by  far  the  most  admirable 
of  runs, — 

Until  he  took  up  with  German, 

In  the  south,  in  the  south  of  Letha 
[1.  e.,  Italia,  ubi  fuit  German.] 
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Letha  tlie 
ancient  Irish 
name  for 
Italy. 


The  < 'uil- 
menn. 


The  Cuil- 
tnetin. 


Of  the 
Bean  Sidhe. 


In  the  Felire  Aenguis,  at  March  12,  (in  the  Leabhar  Mor  Duna 
Doighre , commonly  called  the  Leabhar  Breac , in  the  R.l.A.)  it 


is  written  as  follows : — 

5j\i5oif\  Abb  Huaira  biin  beta. 

And  in  the  verse  of  the  same 
at  June  27,  as  follows  : — 

tlo  ppomtA  eye  mAycyA 
Aca  mop  fcpuim  cpetAin 
.till.  noepopAtAp  CAtir 
1 IluAim  betA  bctAm  (\i.  a nomine 
bACium  .1.  bet  a.] 


“ G regory  Abbot  in  full  of  Rome 
of  Letua'’. 

poem,  as  well  as  the  gloss  upon  it, 

They  were  tested  through  martyr- 
dom, 

They  are  a powerful  great  sea, — 
Seven  valiant  brothers, 

In  Rome  of  broad  Letha  [t.e.,  a no- 
mine Latium,  i.  «.,  Letha.] 


Lastly,  in  the  Glossary,  II.  4.  22.  T.C.D.,  p.  58  (a  MS.  of  a.d. 
1460),  we  find  the  word  derived  and  explained. 
beA^A  .i.  0x>Aib,  u o beiieAC.  Leatha,  i.  e.,  Italy,  or  breadth. 


APPENDIX  No.  XIX.  [Lect.  II.,  Page  32.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  LeAb^p  mop  *Oun<\  'Ooijjpe  (in  the 
R.  I.  A . — commonly  called  the  LeAbAp  bpeAc),  containing 
the  word  Cuibmenn. 

PpomA  pitro  ■opep^Ab  iuac  tlibbiAm  pop  m Cuibmeivo  obb. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XX.  [Lcct.  II.,  Page  32,  note  <*>] 

Original  of  passage  concerning  the  word  Cuibmenn  in  an 
ancient  Glossary , classed  No.  74,  R.l.A. — and  another  in  the 
ancient  Glossary  in  the  vellum  MS.  classed  11.  3. 18.,  T.G.D , 
fol  003. 

CobAirmA  peApb  .i.  CuibmennA  peApb  .1.  cpoicne  bo. 
Cuibmenn  .i.  bebAp,  uu  epu,  bepcA  in  pAi  pAip  “OApeip  in 
Chuibmeinn. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXI.  [Lect  II.,  Page  36  (note  23).] 
Of  the  ben  Sibe.  [Sib. — peppibe. — benpbe.] 

The  term  si-6  [pron.  “ shee ”],  as  far  as  we  know  it,  is  always  ap- 
plied in  old  writings  to  the  palaces,  courts,  halls,  or  residences  of 
those  beings  which  in  ancient  Gaedhelic  mythology  held  the  place 
which  ghosts,  phantoms,  and  fairies  hold  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
present  day.  Of  the  yep-p-be  [pron.  “ farr-shee”,  “man  of  the 
Births”"]  and  the  ben-pbe  [pron.  “bann-shee”,  “woman  of  the 
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Sidhsn~\  there  were,  however,  two  classes.  One  of  these  wa9  sup-  app.  xxi. 
posed  to  consist  of  demons,  who  took  on  themselves  human  bodies  0f  tJ  ~ ’ 
of  man  or  woman,  and  by  making  love  to  the  sons  and  daughters  BeanSidf \e. 
of  men,  and  revealing  to  them  delusive  views  of  a glorious  pros- 
pective immortality,  seduced  them  into  a fatal  union,  by  which  they 
were  for  ever  lost  from  God.  [See  an  example  of  this  class  in  the 
“Sick-bed  of  Cuchulainri" , in  the  Atlantis,  Nos.  II.,  III.] 

The  second  class  consisted  of  the  cua£a  t>6  t)AUAnn,  a people  said 
to  have  been  devoted  altogether  to  the  practices  of  Druidism  and 
the  Black  Art.  This  people,  in  fact,  were  the  possessors  of  Erinn 
at  the  coining  of  the  Milesian  colony ; and  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Milesians,  and  disdaining  to  live  in  subjection  to  a 
more  material  and  less  spiritual  power  than  their  own,  their  chiefs 
were  imagined  to  have  put  on  the  garb  of  a heathen  immortality, 
and  selecting  for  themselves  the  most  beautiful  situations  of  hills, 
lakes,  islands,  etc.,  throughout  the  land,  to  have  built  for  them- 
selves, or  caused  to  spring  up,  splendid  halls  in  the  midst  of  those 
chosen  situations,  into  which  they  entered,  drawing  a veil  of  magic 
around  them  to  hide  them  from  mortal  eyes,  but  through  which 
they  had  power  to  see  all  that  was  passing  on  Earth.  These  im- 
mortal mortals  were  then  believed  not  only  to  take  husbands  and 
wives  from  amongst  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  but  also  to  give 
and  receive  mutual  assistance  in  their  battles  and  wars  respectively. 

[See  the  same  Story  published  in  the  Atlantis.] 

Numerous  instances  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  word 
signifies  a hall  or  residence  of  those  immortals.  The  following 
stanza  is  taken  from  an  ancient  poem  by  Mac  Nia , son  of  Oenna 
(of  whom  I know  nothing  farther),  [in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  fol. 

190,  b.]  on  the  wonders  of  bpu£  (or  bpog)  ha  bomue  [the  Palace  of 
the  Boyne],  the  celebrated  liall  of  the  T)a§-oa  m6p,  who  was  the 
great  king  and  oracle  of  the  cuaca  T)6  ■Oahahh.  This  poem  begins  : 

“ A cfiAemu  bpeg  bpir  hat>  bper;”  (“  Ye  Poets  of  Bregia,  of  truth,  not 
false”),  and  this  is  the  second  stanza  of  that  poem. 


Pcjjavo  in  pt>  aj\  pop  ptiib, 

Ip  po-oepc  t>io  ip  cpeb  pig, 
Ho  gnio  tAipin  ‘Oajda  nouip, 
bA  own,  bA  uun,  AnipA  bpi  j. 


Behold  the  Sidh  before  your  eyes, 

It  is  manifest  to  you  that  it  is  a 
king's  mansion, 

Which  was  built  by  the  firm 

Daghda ; 

It  was  a wonder,  a court,  an  ad- 
mirable hilL 


(See  also  the  most  curious,  though  comparatively  modern,  Fairy 
Lullaby,  printed  in  Petrie’s  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  voL  i.  p.  73.) 

From  all  this  it  will  be  evident  that  pepptie  is  a man  of  the  im- 
mortal mortal  SidJis,  and  that  the  benpbc,  so  freely  spoken  of  by 
modern  writers  on  Irish  Fairyism,  was  a woman  of  the  Sidhs. 

[See  also  the  ‘Tripartite  Life  of  Saint  Patrick’,  where  the 
daughters  of  King  tAe^Aipc  ask  him  if  his  priests  clad  in  white  are 
gods  or  ‘ pp-pbe’,  inen  of  the  ptie,  or  Fairy  mansions,  or  phan- 
toms.] 
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Extract 
from  the 
Tain  Do 
Ch\uiit<jnL 


Exti  act 
from  the 
Tain  Do 
< tiuaih/ni. 


Extract 
fiom  the 
TAin  Do 
Chuailyni. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXII.  [Lect.  II.,  Page  38  ] 

Original  of  the  description  of  the  champion  HeocAio  IHac 
P'AceniAin,  from  the  Ancient  Tale  of  the  UAin  Do  Chu- 
Ail^ne. 

UAnic  buioen  Aibe  Ano  onA,  pin  C11LA15  cerriA  i SbemAin 
TTIioe,  pop  IHac  Hot.  Hi  coming  bAec  ip  cliAemiu  tia  in 
bAec  pAib  in  Aipmuc  iia  bmoni  pin.  pobe  eobAC  oep5*buioe 
pAip.  pocAin,  popbecAii  bAipp.  Hope  ]\o^bAp%  ^op 

f ajvoa,  ipe  cAinoeboA,  ^AjieccAC  n a ciivo.  pep  coip  cucpummA, 
ipe  pACA,  pocAeb,  pobecAn.  beoib  *001115,  CAiiAioe  beipp. 
'Oeoic  niAnvoA,  iieniAiiOA.  Copp  geb,  cnepcA.  Ca^'ah  gel- 
oep5  1 VA1t)1  UAru'  oip  ipn  bpuee  6 p a bpunm.  Dene 
oeppob  p'15  niA  oeprpibbiuo  lie  oep5-op  pn  ^eb  cnepp. 
pciAch  co  cuA^mibAib  oep5*oip  pAip.  CbAioeb  op-ouipn, 
inebAppi  pop  a cnbiu.  5Ae  VACA  p^ebop^bAp,  pe  pA^A  pei^ 
pobApcA,  co  puAiiemnAib  bo^A,  co  pemniAiinAib  pnnpuine 
inA  bAim.  Ci a puc  Abe,  bAp  Aibibb  pi  JTepppip.  HACApecAm- 
mAp  Am  Abe,  bAp  JTep^up.  Ip  bee  n^biAt)  pAin  ; ip  ^Abuio 
combAino,  ip  bono-bpueb  riApcon  cacii  CAmc  aho,  UeocAio 
mAC  pAcheniAin  o 1115-00110  acuaio  AnopAin. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIII.  [Lect.  II.,  Page  38.] 

Original  of  the  description  of  the  champion  pep5DA,  from  the 

same. 

UAnic  bmoen  Aibe  Ano  otia,  ipm  eubAi5  ceenA  1 SbemAin 
lllioe,  pop  mAC  Hoeb.  Dacc  beccon-pocA,  ooopoA  111  Aipmuc 
nA  buiompm.  £obc  oub  pAip.  Sieh-OAtbpAO  (.1.  coppA  paca). 
DpAcc  oep5  pA  CApbAi  mime.  DpeeenAip  bv\n-Ap5Aie  ipn 
bpuee  op  a bpuiini.  Deni  b'inioi  ppi  cnepp.  Sciac  cpo-oep5 
co  compAio  pAi p.  CbAioeb  co  nipoupn  Ap5Aic  bAp  a chbiu. 

Sbe5  uibbec,  op-cpui  iiApu.  CiApiic  Abe,  bAp  Aibibb  pi  Pep5up. 
llACApecAm Ap  <\ni  Abe,  bAp  Pep5up.  pep  epi  puieee  pn. 
P'ep  epi  pAieei.  pep  epi  jiattiaca.  pep  epi  mbpipei.  pep 
epi  mbuAibA.  pep  cpi  riib^A.  pep5nA  idac  pmoconnA,  pi 
OupA15  HbAO  ACUAIO  AnopAin. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIV.  [Lect.  II.,  Page  38.] 

Original  of  the  description  of  Prince  Cpc,  from  the  same . 

U aii ic  buioen  Aibe  aho,  onA,  pin  eubAi5  1 SbeniAin  lllioe, 
pop  HI ac  Hoe.  Ip  bi  poppuo  ecpAniAib  pip  tiA  buonib 
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Aibe.  Aibb  bpuicc  Deip^.  Aibb  bpmc  TjbAipf.  Aibb  bpuicc  app.  xxiv. 
gtnpm.  Aibb  bpmcc  tu\ne,  bbAe,  b-AriA,  bm-oe.  Iciac  Aibbe,  Extract 
ecpoccA  tiA|'U.  lliropeo  hiac  liibec,  nibjtec'oe]^,  co  mbpucc 
copcpA,  ecuppu  bA|\  me-oori  bAt>efpn.  66  oi|i  i y mbpucc  chuaiigni. 
opA  bjuinm.  bene  *oe  ppob  pi$  bA  ■oepr^incbiut)  *oe  *oep5- 
o\\  nil  ^eb-cnepp.  5e^_rciA^  5°  ciiAgmibAib  tjepg-oip  pAip. 

UauI  oip  bAprin  pciAC.  bib  oip  iriA  imcbimcbiubb.  CbAiDeb 
ojvotnpn  bee  da  cboimm  Aice.  5Ae  A1^  ecpomin  50  popcA- 
CAib  UApu.  Cia  piic  Abe,  bA|i  Aibibb  pi  ‘Pepsup.  IIad 
pecAppA  Ain,  Abe,  bAp  pep^up,  irinAp  ha  buiDnipin,  ha  in 
mAC  bee  pib  inci  *opAcbAib  pi  tlbcAib  ■OAp  ineip;  acc  oen 
bAD  *0615  bimpA  aivo,  comcip  iac  pp  UhempA  im  6pc  iiiac 
peuibmi  llocpucAi^i.  tflAcproe  CAipppi  tliA-^ep. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXV.  [Lect.  II.,  Page  41.] 

Of  the  Date  of  the  Uaih  bo  ChuAib^ne.  Date  of  the 

The  following  is  the  entry,  in  the  Annals  of  Tigliernach  (Paper  MS.  ChmMgni. 
in  T.C.D. — II.  1.  8.),  recording  the  death  of  Cuchulainn.  The  year 
is  entered  in  the  margin,  in  the  handwriting  of  O’Flaherty,  “ Ann. 

Chr.  39” : — 


Kb.  Wopp  ConcutAirm  popcif- 
rum  Viepof  Scocopum,  La  tugAVO 
|inAC-nA-cpi-Cori,  ocup  La  li-epc] 
mAC  true  CAipppe  niApep,  .tin. 
tnbllAX)t1A  A AO  p Att  tlAip  XiO  ZJAlb 
gAipgeT).  .xuii.  An  cAn  boi  ati- 
■oiAij  Caua  bo  CUAibgne.  .xxun. 
An  CAn  AcbAfc. 


“ Kalcnd.  Mors  Conculainn  fortis- 
simi  licros  Scotorum,  by  Luyaidh 
[the  son  of  the  three  Cu's  (79>,  and  by 
Ere]  the  son  of  the  son  op80>  Cairprf 
NiaJ'erS61)  VII.  years  was  his  age 
when  he  took  arms.t8s>  XVII.  when 
he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgni.  XXVII.  when  he  died". 


The  words  in  parenthesis,  above,  are  written  in  the  margin  of 
the  MS.  (H.  1.  18.,  T.C.D.),  in  another  hand,  with  a reference  to 
the  text.  They  are  correct.  The  text  itself  is  not  accurate  (see 
below,  note(80)).  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  MS.,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  places,  the  age  of  Cuchulainn  is  recorded  in  numerals 
only,  all,  probably*  originally  copied  from  the  same  ancient  autho- 
rity ; if  we  had  it  given  in  words  at  length,  we  should  probably 
have  the  truth  of  the  record.  However,  it  is  not  only  extremely 
improbable  that  the  hero  could  have  died  so  young  as  at  twenty- 
seven  (considering  what  we  know  of  his  life  and  exploits,  not  only 
in  his  own  country,  but  abroad),  but  we  have  another  detailed 
account,  much  more  consistent  with  probability.  It  is  that  pre- 
served in  the  MS.  classed  II.  3.  17.,  in  the  library  of  T.C.D.  (p.  765). 


(79)  Sec  Note  (18)  [Appendix  No.  II.],  post,  pp.  478  and  479,  as  to  this  Lughaidh. 

(80)  These  words,  "the  son  o/'\  In  Italics,  should  be  omitted.  Ere  was  the  son  of  Cairprt, 
not  his  grandson. 

(81)  Cairprt  y infer  was  Monarch  of  Erinn  («.«.,  king  at  Tara)  according  to  many  of  the 
ancient  Tales ; yet  his  name  docs  not  appear  in  the  Rttm  RioghraiJhe , nor  is  it  recorded  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  [See  an  example  of  reference  to  this  Monarch,  post,  Appendix 
XXVIII.,  and  particularly  at  page  6 13  ] 

(82)  That  Is,  was  admitted  Into  the  order  of  Champions,  or,  ns  it  would  l*e  expressed  in 
modern  times,  of  Knighthood. 
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Date  of  the 
Tain  Ho 
Chuaitgni. 


(a  MS.  of  which  this  portion  dates  about  1460),  from  which  I may 
extract  here  this  passage  : — 

t)A  oeichbeip  “oo  pin  *ono  Ap  ■oobA'OAp  t)A  bbiA^Ain 
“Dec;  a Aep  aii  cad  cuca-o  cacIi  'OponiA  CpiA-o,  ocup  po  ^Ab 
'Oeichcpi  a mACAip  Lu^ai'O  KiAbtroep^  in  Abcup  ApA  p^Ach, 
ocup  po  boi  .nil.  mbbiA-onA  pcceAti  a Aep  in  cau  po 
bo  mApb  Cocbo  Aipium  i 'PpemAtvo,  ocup  *oa  bbiA'OAin  Ap 
.ocx. ac  [a]  Aep  An  CAn  [niApbA-o].  Ciceppceb  (A.1TI.  5080)  15 
CippAic  Aipjp  AtTlAipcin,  ocup  ipti  bbiA'OAin  cAnAipce  lAppin 
cucao  in  Uaiu  a cuai^oo  peipAn  cpbeACCApn.  OcupbAOAp 
meic  CliAibicm  .uiii.  mbbiAbnA  Ap  Uaiiavo  50  ivoeACAt>Ap  00 
x>eAnAm  a po^bAincA,  Ap  bAOAp  nA  nAioeAUAib  a cbiAbAiiAib 
in  CAn  po  mApbAT)  a nAcliAip  .ix.  mbbiA'bnA  001b  iAp  pn  a^ 
oenAm  a po^bAincA  .u'1'1.  mbbuvonA  iAp  pin  po^bAim  a$  -oenAm 
a iiApm,  Ap  m pAi^bAiceA  a£c  Aen  U\  pA  bbiA^Ain  a tijai ; 
ocup  cpi  bbiA'onA  Ap  pin  po  bAOAp  meic  CliAibicm  15  cinob 
ocup  15  coceApcAb  peAp  nCipeAiin  50  t)ebAcli  THic  Uibc  1 
lllui^  TMuipcemne.  ^onA-o  "i  bbiA'OAin  ha  Caha  in  nAemAO 
bbiA'OAin  oec  Ap  oa  .xx.oib  Aep  ConcubAinn,  o Aiche  a 
^enAmnA  co  liAiche  a bAip,  ocup  a .uii.xx.  00  Aip  CotiAipe 
00  CAicb  CucubAnn ; ocup  a cino  bbiAOAn  po  nu\pb  CeAC 
ConcobAp  o'incino  ITlep'^eAbpA.  Cohao  AiiiAib  pn  unuppo, 
00  peip  lleioe  hi  WAOibcoiiAipe  ocup  "pbAinn  IllAimpopech. 

[translation. 

[He  had  cause  for  that  now ; for  twelve  years  was  his  age  when 
the  battle  of  Druim  Criadh  was  fought.  And  his  mother,  Dcctire , 
took  Lvghaidh  Riabh  n-Derg  to  nurse,  under  his  protection.  And 
Twenty-seven  years  was  his  age  when  Eocho  Airiumh  was  killed  at 
Fremhainn ; and  Forty-two  years  was  his  age  when  Eterscel  was 
killed  at  Tiprait  Airghi  at  Maistin ; and  it  was  in  the  second  year 
after  that  the  Tain  was  earned  off  from  the  North,  according  to 
this  account.  And  the  sons  of  Cailitin  were  eight  years  after  the 
Tain  before  they  went  to  pursue  their  learning;  for  they  were 
but  infants  in  cradles  at  the  time  that  their  father  was  killed. 
Nine  years  for  them  after  that,  pursuing  their  learning;  seven 
years  after  finishing  their  learning  was  spent  in  making  their 
weapons,  because  there  could  be  foimd  but  one  day  in  the  year  to 
make  their  spears.  And  three  years  after  that  did  the  sons  of 
Cailitin  spend  in  assembling  and  marching  the  men  of  Erinn  to 
Belach  Mic  Uilc , in  Magh  Muirtheimne . So  that  the  year  of  the 
Tain  was  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  Cuchulainn’s  age,  from  the  night  of 
his  birth  to  the  night  of  his  death.  And  it  was  Twenty-seven 
years  of  the  age  of  Conaire  [J/oV]  Cuchulainn  spent ; and  it  was  in 
a year  after  Ceat  killed  Concobar  with  Mesgedhra's  brain.  So  that 
that  such  is  the  fact,  according  to  Neidlu  O'  Alaoilchonairc,  and 
Flann  of  the  Monastery.] 
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The  following  passage  is,  however,  very  strong  in  favour  of  the 
record  first  above  quoted.  It  is  indeed  subject  to  the  same  objec- 
tion, that  the  numbers  are  expressed  by  numeral  letters,  not  by 
words  in  full.  It  is,  however,  so  minute  in  the  calculations  it  con- 
tains, that  it  is  but  right  to  insert  it  here  in  full.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Book  of  Ballymote  (in  the  ll.I.A.),  where  it  occurs  at  fol. 
7.  a.  a.,  in  a tract  which  is  identified  in  a note  in  the  margin,  in  the 
handwriting  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Charles  O’Conor  of  Bally- 
nagar,  as  the  Synchronisms  of  Flann  of  Monastcrboice  (see  Lect.  III., 
p.  53  ; and  ante)  : — 

Ipn  ce&cp<MU<yo  bbiA'OAin  ■oet;  "oo  pi^e  CoriAipe  ocup  Con- 
cobAip  po  ^enAip  ffiuipe ; ocup  .xin.  bA  plAn  *oo  ChoineubAitvo 
Ant>pm ; ocup  ipin  ceAcpAnuvo  bbiA'OAin  iAp  u^ein  Ttluipe, 
pbuAi^eo  Uaiia  bo  CuAib^ne.  Ap  pobbup  Ap  pin  gupAb 
CAepcA  Uahi  iia  bpuioin ; op  ■0615  ip  aivo  pAti  occmAO  mbbiA- 
oaiu  -065  no  pi^e  CoriAipe  pbuAi^eo  Uaiia  bo  CuAib^ne. 
Secu  mbliAxmA  005  bA  pU\n  00  CoincubAino  Airopm  .1.  ipA 
*OApA  bbiA'OAin  *065  Ap  .xx.  vo  pi^e  OccApin  lurpipo  in 
pbuAi^eo  cetniA.  Occ  mbbiAonA  iAp  pbuAi^eo  U-AnA  bo 
CuAibgne  po  genAip  Cpipr,  ocup  bA  pU\n  oa  bbiA'OAin  *065 
00  tTluipe  Annpin ; ocup  .xb.  btuvoAn  bv\  ptAii  o’OccApin  iua 
pi^e  Annpin,  ocup  in  .ui.et)  bbiA'OAin  .xx.  00  pi^e  CoiiAipe 
ocup  ConcobAip;  ocup  oa  bbiAOAin  u\p  n^ein  Cpipc  ceAp-oo 
CucubAino ; ocup  .uii.  bbiA'OAin  .xx.  pAegub  ConcubAino 
copin. 

[translation.] 

[In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Conaire ,(W  and  of  Concho- 
bar,Mary  [the  Blessed  Virgin]  was  bom,  and  thirteen  [years] 
Cuchulainn  had  completed  at  that  time ; and  in  the  fourth  year  after 
the  birth  of  Mary,  the  Expedition  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuai/gnd  [took 
place].  It  is  manifest  from  that  the  Tain  was  sooner  than  the 
Bruidhen ;(85)  for  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Conaire 
that  the  Expedition  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  occurred.  Seventeen 
years  had  Cuchulainn  completed  at  that  time,  that  is,  it  was  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Octafin  J ugust  [Octavius  Augustus] 
that  the  same  Expedition  took  place.  Eight  years  after  the  Expe- 
dition of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne'  Christ  was  born,  and  Mary  had 
completed  twelve  years  then,  and  forty  years  complete  had  Octafin 
[Octavius]  been  in  his  reign  then ; and  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Conaire  and  Conchobar , and  in  two  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  Cuchulainn  died  ; and  twenty-seven  years  was  Cuchulainn' s 
age  to  that.] 

(83)  Conairi  if  or.  Monarch  of  Erinn  (see  account  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Derga,  In  Lectnre 
XII..  ante).  According  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  Conairi  ascended  the  throne 
b.c.  toy,  and  was  killed  b.c.  40.  The  former  date  is  evidently  wrong. 

(84)  Conchobar  Mac  Sena,  King  of  Lister,  contemporary  with  the  Monarch  Conairi. 

(85)  The  Bruighean  Da  Derga,  when  Conairi  MOr  was  killed  (b.c.  40). 
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APPENDIX,  No.  XXVI.  [Lect.  II,  Page  44.] 

Original  of  the  description  of  the  Monarch  CopmAC  IIIac  Aipc, 
at  the  Assembly  of  Tara  (at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
century );  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote  (fol.  142  5.5.),  on  the 
authority  of  the  lost  Book  of  the  11a  Chon^bAit. 

Hi  UAf  aI  opni-oe  po  p;AbApcAp  pbAiciup  ocup  popbAmiip  pep 
n-0penn  peACC  nAibb  .1.  CopmAC  11a  Cuirro  ept>e.  1)a  bom 
in  bic  t>o  $ac  niAic  |ua  bint)  in  pippin  ; bAimep  ocup  cbAp  ocup 
mupcopAb,  bAi  pb  ocup  pAime  ocup  pibA.  Ill  bAi  ^uin,  ha 
tnbepr  p\i a pepn  acc  cac  iia  ninAb  outAib  pooem. 

XIopecmAint;  lApuin,  mAibi  peAp  n0penn  ic  ob  pep  UempAc 
im  ChopmAC,  peACC  ado.  <\piAt>  po  riA  pi$A  b<\  nn  copcAt)  iia 
pbeijf.i.  JTepgup  'OuboetiAC,  ocup  0ocAit>  5urmAC,  'da  pi$ 
IHat).  *01111111115  tiiAc  0iiiiA  IIiat),  pir  bAi^en.  CopmAC  CAp, 
rriAC  AilibtA  Oluim,  ocup  Piacu  IlluibbecAii  hiac  0ot;Ain,  da 
pi$  HlurtiAn.  Hi  a mop  IIIac  E115A10  Eipcpi  .1.  uiac  niACAp 
ChopmAic,  ocup  <Aet>  iiiac  0c1iac1i  mic  ConAibb,  oa  pi^  Con 
uacIic.  Oen^up  5<MfuibeAC,  pi  OpeA§.  "PepAbAC  uiac  ApAit 
mic  Cuinii  pennet>A,  pi  tllibi. 

IS  aiiiUm-o  t)o  cin^cip  aciiaiJi  ocup  mopt)AbA  bA  ppu  0penn 
ip  in  Aimpppn  : cac  pi  cuha  cbACC  pi$  uime,  ocup  coha 
CAubApp  opt) a pA  ceAnn  ; uAip  m gAboAip  mionnA  pi  50  a poppo 
acc  a pAi  cac  a nAmniA. 

AbAint)  cAimc  CopniAC  ipn  niopoAib  pn,  oip  ni  caiuic 
p Aiii  Aib  a oebbApon  acc  CoiiAipe  111  op  uiac  0oeppceoib,  no 
ConcobAp  iiiac  CacOat),  no  Aengup  uiac  111  Daj^oa.  bA  t>ep- 
pcAigcec  cpA,  ecopc  ChopmAic  ipn  OAibpn.  tllon^  beAccA, 
pocAppA,  popopt>A  pAip.  Dep^bocoit)  co  pmtnu,  ocup  co  mibu 
6ip  ocup  co  cuAgDpuimnib  Aip^it)  pAip.  bpAc  copcpA,  cAp- 
beActA  uime.  buvoeAb^  oip  pop  a bpuintn.  Hluncopc  oip  im 
a bpA^Ait).  L6ni  ^eAb,  cubpAOAc,  co  nt>ep5  inbbiut)  (oip) 
uime.  C|\ip  oip  50  n^eniAib  00  bi$  bo^mAip  CAipip.  Da  Ap'A 
mo^bAi^i,  opt)A,  co  pibbAib  oip  uime.  Da  pbetj  opcpAi  iia  boom, 
co  ivouAbAib  iiitoa  oon  cpetniniAe.  IS  61pm  lApum,  cpucAc, 
CAem  cen  Ainnii  ^en  ACAip.  DApbeAc  bA  ppop  *oo  nemcoiroAib 
pobAt)  inA  cint).  DApbeAc  bA  t>uAb  pApcAingi  a beb;  bA  51b- 
cep  pneACCA  a copp  pAepoenmAC.  bA  CApniAib ppi  pApcbi  cAibbi, 
no  piAn  pbeibi  a ^puAit).  CopmAib  ppi  butjA  Apuibi.  CopmAib 
ppi  CAicneAiii  n^opmbAinni  a niAib^i,  ocup  a AbpA*6. 

IS  epn  cpA,  cpuch  ocup  ecopc  po  n-oeocliAit)  CopmAc  ipin 
mopoAib  pn  peAp  nCpenn.  Ocup  ipet>  Acbepcporii,  ip  ipn 
comt>Aib  ip  Aipe^bA  do  ponAb  An0junn  piA  cpeioeAm,  UAip 
ip At>  nA  pmAccA  ocup  ua  peccA  t>o  ponAt)  pn  t)Aibpm  mepup 
An0pinn  co  bpAc. 
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ApbepcACAp  niAiti  pep  nGpenn  cac  DopoubAb  pop  a ceccA 
pein  aco  .1.  et>ip  pixjpAiDi,  ocup  obbAmnAi  o,  ocupDpucA,  ocup 
bpuxjub,  ocup  AmpA,  ocup  cac  daiti  obceAtiA;  op  bA  Dcpb  beo 
WDoppDugub  do  ^cuca  AnCpmn  pin  DAibpn  bA  pipu  p6x)bA, 
copob  6 do  biAt)  mDci  co  bpAC.  ilAip  on  cau  puc  AmAipgin 
^bun^eb,  in  pibi,  ceD  bpec  AnCpinn  pobA  bA  pibebAib  in 
Aenup  bpeicemiiAp  cup  An  iniACAbbAim  in  da  UbuAp  in&AniAin 
111  aca  .i.  JTepcepcne  pibi,  ocup  tleiDi  uiac  Adua,  hia  cuitpi^ 
obbAniAn.  Da  DopcA  Din,  acac  in  bAbpA  do  bAbAippeAD  ha 
pibib  ipiti  puitpbbpn,  ocup  nip  bo  beip  DonA  pi^Aib  ocup  doua 
p be  ad  Aib  in  bpeiteninup  pucpAD.  IS  bAp  iia  ppupA  AiiAenup 
a mb  pet,  ocup  Aeniup  ocup  cobup,  popp  ua  pig,  ni  tuicemni  ce- 
Dup  a pAibic.  IS  menn,  Dno,  ob  ConcobAp,  bieb  cuid  do  cac 
AnDpom  oudiu  cobpAC,  acc  aii  bpec  ducai^  Doibpeom  be,  n'1 
picpA  AUAibb,  ^ebiD  cac  a nDpeccA  be.  CAbbAD  duo,  bpeiceAm- 
nAp  Ap  pibeADAib  AnDpn  acc  a nDuchAij;  be,  ocup  po^Ab  cac 
DpepAib  Cpenn  a Dpecc  Din  bpeicemnup;  AmAib  po^AbpAD 
bpeiceA  Ccac  tine  buccA,  ocup  bpecA  ^accha  mic  Scaucada, 
ocup  5ubpecA  CApADniAD  Uepcci,  ocup  bpecA  IllopAinD  mic 
111  Ain,  ocup  bpecA  605  Ain  mic  'OuppcACc,  ocup  bpecA  *Ooec 
llemci,  ocup  bpetA  bpici  AmbAi,  ocup  bpetA  tliAncecc  o 
beijpb.  Ce  pobADAppn  ni  cup  ipm  Aimpp  pin,  conAimcicAp 
ttiaici  peAp  nCpenn  comup  nAi  ocup  itiDpci  do  cac  iAp  ha 
miADAriibACC  po  ^AbpAD  ip  ua  bpecAib  HeimeAb.  Ko  meApc 
cac  Ap  DAn  a cebe  Apip  co  caihc  111  mopDAibpn  im  CbopniAc. 
Uo  Deibi^peD  Din,  Apip  Aep  caca  dajia  ppiA  Apoibi  1 pi n mop- 
DAibpn, ocup  po  hopDAlb  CAC  Dib  pop  A DAU  DbieAp. 

[See  also  the  beAbAp  buiDe  becAin  (M.S.,  T.C.D.,  H.  2. 
16.)  fol.  886.] 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXVII.  [Lcct.  II.,  Page  47.] 

Original  of  the  commencement  of  the  Preface  to  the  11  Book  of 
AcAibb’1  (in  the  vellum  MS.  classed  E.  3.  5.,  T.C.D.) 

boc  Don  biubup  po  Aicibb  Ap  Aice  UemAip,  ocup  Aimpep  do 
Aimpip  Coipppi  bipecliAip,  line  CopmAic,  ocup  peppA  do 
CopniAC,  ocup  cucaic  a DenmA,  CAecliAD  CopmAic  do  Aeniup 
^AbuAiDecb,  iAp  piiACAch  inline  SopAip  mic  Ape  Chuipp  do 
CbebbAch,  niAC  CopmAic.  Aipi  CchcA  in  cAen^up 
Dcch  pin  ac  Di^Aib  5peip  cenuub  a cuAcliAib  buitpie,  ocup 
do  cuaid  a cec  mnA  atid,  ocup  ac  ib  boim  Ap  eicin  aud  ; 
ocup  po  bA  chojVA  daic,  Ap  in  ben,  in^en  do  bpAcliAp  do 
DiT^Aib  Ap  CebbAcli  niAC  CopmAic,  tia  mo  biADpA  Ap  eicin  do 
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ap.  xxvh.  cAicbeAm ; ocup  ni  puimenn  bebup  obc  oo  Den^m  pi]*  in 
Extract  mnAi,  Acbc  *oo  cuaio  peime  *oo  mopAi^jio  ha  UempAC.  Ocup 
to°™rBook°  1Ab  Vuinei°  ^51'^ine  po  pAcbc  co  UempAi^,  ocup  $eip  oo 
att Hbutcd — ^e,11bA15  A,1UTI  bocb  '°°  bpeicb  inoce  iAp  puineo  n^peine, 
u>  king  for-  acc  tiA  bAipm  *oo  ecmAic'ip  inoce ; ocup  po  ^\b  -Aen^up  in 
AiruMac  CpimAbb  CopmAic  AiiuAp  oa  beAlcAin^;,  ocup  cue  buibbe 
■oi  a CebbAC  mAC  CopmAic  cop  niApbupcAp  be;  cop  ben  a 
beoctiAip  OAp  piiib  CbopmAic  co  po  bee  CAecb  be,  ocup  po  ben 
a bupbunn  a nopuim  pecbcAipe  ha  UempAcb,  ACACAppAin^  a 
CebbAC,  co  po  rriApbupCAp  be;  ocup  bA  ^evp  pi$  co  nAimm 
■oo  bic  a UempAi^,  ocup  po  cuipeo  CopniAC  atiiac  oa  bei^ep 
co  Aicibb  Ap  aici  UeniAip;  ocup  po  ciceA  UeniAip  a b Aicibb 
ocup  ni  pAicceA  Aicibb  a UeniAip;  ocup  cucati  pi$i  n-Cipenn 
■oo  Coipppi  bipediAip,  niAC  CopmAic;  ocup  ip  Ann  pin  t>o 
pijpieo  in  bebAp  po;  ocup  ip  6 ip  cuic  oo  CojiniAc  aivo,  cAcb 
l)Aib  aca  “ bbA  ’ ocup  “A  meic  ApA  peipep’  ; ocup  ipeo  ip 
cuic  "OO  CliropAcbA-O,  cac  ni  ocIia  pin  Am  AC. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXVIII.  [Lect.  II.,  Page  49  and 

Page  51,  note. (32)] 


Further 
extract  from 
Preface  to 
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attributed 
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Airt, 


Original  of  the  remainder  of  the  Preface  to  the  “ Book  of  AcAibV’, 
giving  the  explanation  of  the  word.  Aicibb  or  AcAibb. 

Aicibb  pm,  ueb  obb  oo  pi^ne  Aicebb,  inpjeti  CAipppi,  Ann  a 
CAmeo  6ipc  mic  CAipppi  a oepbpAcliAp;  ocup  oeipmipecc 

Aip  pn : 

Ingen  CAipppi,  oo  pocAip, 

Ip  oo  p?iobeim  VlocpocAit;, 
b)o  cumAi^  Pipe,  AeboA  in  pAino, 

^Aec  i no'i^Aib  ConcubAinn. 

tlo,  Aicebb,  ben  Cipc  mic  CAipppi  bA  mApb  oo  cumAio  a 
pp  Atio,  Ap  nA  mApbAo  oo  CbotiAbb  CepiiAc;  ocup  oeip- 
mipecc Aip : 

CotiAbb  CepnAcb  cue  coAtin  Cipc 
Re  CAeb  UempAC  im  cpAC  ceipc; 

Ip  cpuA§  in  jn'im  oo  oecAio  oe, 

Dpipeo  cpi*6i  u Aip  Aicbe  ! 

THa  po  bAi  ApoApc  obi^eo  Aim,  ip  \ eipic  cucao  Ann  pn, 
Acbc  mA  po  bi  pAeppAcb  Ap  ITIai^  Dpe^,  Amuib  oo  beipcbeA 
pAeppAcb  oon  OApA  beicb,  ocup  OAeppAcb  oon  bet  Aibe,  im 
a bee  a pAep  Aicibbnecc  ocup  in  bee  Aibe  i n-OAep  Aicibbne. 
THAnA  pAibe  pAeppAcb(,<6)  oppA  icip,  ip  \ eipic  cucao  Ann 


(88)  SAOfipAid  .i.  cm  giAtbnA  FpiAUkim,  cm  ctifvu  bdbAdc  pnpnn  .1.  avoiciu 
tiAtn a.  ni  pbnied  mbit)  xton  ■pUMC  bAif  in  boj  pn  .1.  ceni  CAijie  Aimpp  c6ip, 
no  cit)  Ainmed  a mb|\Aicb  .1.  feetde.  [H.  3.  18.  380.  T.C.D. ] 
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pin  Aiiiuit  -oo  biAX>  a pAeppAcb  x>o  teic  ocup  OAeppAc  x>on 
teic  Aite,  miA  tech  a pAep  Aicitlne  ocup  in  tec  Aite  i n-x>Aep 
Aicittneclic. 

TTlAnA  poibe  AjVOApc  otije-b  Ann,  ip  cepc  CAicb  Aihuit  a 
nepc. 

Ocup  t)o  pACACuppuiii  in  pepAnn  ocup  -oo  cuacaji  buxiep. 
t)A  iac  T)eipi  puipc  bAe^bAipe,  no  puipc  iac  6 pn 

Ate. 

-<\  toe  ocup  a Aimpep  iAp  Co|iitiac  conici  pn. 

ITIax)  ia|1  Cmx>pAetAf>  imuppo,  toe  x>o  *OAipe  bupAin,  ocup 
Aimpep  oo  AimpeAp  *OomnAitt  rtnc  Aex>A,  line  Amnnpec  ; ocup 
peppA  x)0  CenupAetAti,  ocup  cucaic  a •oenrnA,  a incinx>  x>ep- 
rriAic  x>o  buAin  a cinx>  Cinx>pAetAix>  ia|\  nA  pcotcAX)  a cacIi 
lllAi^e  UacIi. 

Ueo|\A  bn  ax)  a in  CAcb  a pn : niAix>ni  Ap  ConxjAt  CtAen  in  a 
Anpip,  pe  ’OomnAtt  iiia  ppnx>e,  ocup  Smbne  5e,bc  x>o  xwt 
A|i  ^etcAcc,  ocup  a incinn  xiepniAic  x>o  buAin  a cinx)  Cmx>- 
fAetArb;  ocup  nocA  nex>  pn  ip  buAix>  Ann,  Suibni  x>o  x>ut  Ap 
^etcAcc,  acc  Ap  p\CAib  x)o  pcelAib  ocup  x>o  tAitfib  x>ia  eip  i 
n-8ipnx> ; ocup  hoca  nex>  ip  buAix>  a infcinx)  x>e|imAic  x>o 
buAin  a cinn  CinnpAetAr6  acc  a neoc  po  pACAib  x>a  xie^pAipi 
tebApx)A  X)A|i  a beip  i n-eipinx>;  co  pucAx>  be  x>a  tei^ep  co 
cecb  bjiicim  TTuaitia  *OpecAin ; ocup  cp  pcotA  x>o  bi  ip  in 
bAite;  pcot  tei§inx>,  pcot  pemecAip,  ocup  pcot  ptix>eccA; 
ocup  cac  m x)o  ctumex>pum  x>  AiiiAinx>pi  nA  cpi  pcot  caca 
tAe  x>o  bi  x>o  ^tan  mebpu  caca  nAroce ; ocup  x>o  cuippium  ^tAii 
pnAici  ptibeccA  puicib,  ocup  x>o  pcpibpum  iac  a tecAib,  ocup 
CAibtib,  ocup  po  cuip  peic  a CAipc  tiubAip. 

[The  following  is  the  original  of  the  version  of  the  latter  portion 
of  this  passage,  quoted  in  the  Note  (**),  at  P.  51,  from  the  MS. 
classed  II.  3.  18.  (in  the  Library  of  T.C.D.),  fol.  899]  : — 

Ocup  ip  Anx)  x)o  pi^neo  a texpp  a Uuauu  nTlpe^An,  a coni- 
pAC  nA  cpi  piAioex),  ix>ip  cigib  nA  cpi  puAX>  .i.  pAi  pemeAcbAip, 
ocup  pAi  ptix>eccA,  ocup  pAi  tei^mx).  Ocup  in  neocb  x>o 
CAnx)ip  nA  cpi  pgotA  iy\cb  tAe  x>o  bi  Aixppium  epe  $eipe 
in  inxjcteccA  t^acIi  UAioce;  ocup  in  neocb  bA  bincAippencA 
teip  x>e,  x)o  bcpib  ^tunpnAicbe  pitix>eccA  pAi,  ocup  po  pgpibcA 
Aice  be  a CAitc  tibAip. 


[The  following  is  the  poem  by  Cinaeth  O'llartigain.  (a.d.  973), 
alluded  to  in  the  Note  (**)  at  Page  49.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Book 


of  Bally  mote  (fol.  189.  b.)]  : — 

Otarna  r\Cpc  CAtiAf  po  hAinm- 
m£e«v6  ? Ui  haririf  ath  pr». 

epc  mAC  CAipppi  1lK\fep,  mAC 

pen  UofA  UuaiA,  pi  Lai §er>.  _ Ocup 


Erc’s  mound,  whence  is  it  named  ? 
It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  tliat. 

Ere  was  the  son  of  Cairpri  Nia- 
fear,  who  was  the  son  of  Ros  Kuadh, 

33 
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AP.  XXYII1. 

Farther 
extract 
from  Preface 
to  the  Book 
of  Acaill , — 
attributed 
to  kin#  for- 
tune Mac 
Airt. 


if 6 epc  po  ben  a cent)  t>i  Chomcu- 
Lainn.  peobem  ■ono,  11o6pochAi§, 
ingen  ChondobAip  mic  lleppA,  ben 
CliAipppe,  [mAtAip ] Cpc  ocup  Aicbe. 
Comocuvocit)  ConAbb  CepnAi:  tjo 
•oigAib  ConcubAinn  pop  Ope,  co 
COpdAlp  Ant5  OpC  OCllf  CO  CUCAt)  A 
6enn  co  CempAig  ppiA  CAipebbA'A. 
Co  CAinic  AcaIX  a ■oepbpup  a hubb- 
CAtb  6 a pup  .1.  6 5ban  niAC  CAp- 
bA-o,  -oia  dAimu'ft  a bjvAtAp ; com- 
bAei  nAi  cp<\6  oc  gubA;  con  cn6- 
ihuv6  a cpvbi  m-oci ; ocup  Atioepc  a 
bAbnACAt  ocup  a numA  Aipm  An 
fAicpet)i  A'bnACAb  Cpc  ocup  a ■ouiua. 
tln-oe  DumA  epc  ocup  DumA  Aicbe 
nominAcup. 

CinAecb  .h.  bApcAgAn  popp. 


CinAefc  .b.  hApcAgAU.  cc. 

AcaVL  ApAicce  CetnAip 
UopCAppAt)  Olg  A beniAin, 
UocAineAO  mcAn  AcbAt 
Ain-oep  geb  ^boin  mic  CApbutt. 


Ingen  CAipppi  -oopodAip — 

Ingen  uo  petibim  HoipocliAig — 
Do  cuniAit)  epc,  epccA  pAinx>, 
jAe-o  a noigAib  ContubAiiro. 


ConAbb  CepnAd  cug  ceAtvo  Ope 
Docum  CempA  im  cpAi  cepc, 
CpuA$  ingnim  •oopigiie'O  oe, 
t>pippex>  cpAitn  UAp  Aicbe.  A 

DumA  pin-o,  DumA  nA  nDpiiAt), 
DumA  Cpet>ni  gpuAtj  Ap  gpuA-o, — 
Dumd  mon-oepuAT)  gbecc  gbe, 
Dumd  epc,  •oumA  Aicbe.  A 


CAngADAp  niAlie  llbAT) 

1m  ConcobAp  nA  cupAt), 
Tlopeptwo  gpApAino  gibgbAin, 
•o’ACAiib  Ap  Aice  CeniAip. 

■OumA  nepc  ni  aict>i  cpeAp, 

Sin  -opuim  ppi  CemAip  Aimep, 
epc  iponn  CAinig  Ap6, 
■OepbpAcbAip  AbAint)  Aicbe.  A 


King  of  Laighin  (Leinster).  And  it 
was  Ere  that  cut  his  head  off  Cuchu- 
lainn.  Fedlem  Nochrothaigh  (of  the 
ever  new  beauty),  daughter  of  Con - 
chobar  Mac  Ness  a (King  of  Ulster), 
was  the  mother  of  Ere  and  Acaill. 
And  Conall  Cearnach  now  came  to 
avenge  Cuchulainn  on  Ere;  and  Ere 
fell  on  the  occasion,  and  his  head  was 
brought  to  Teamair  to  be  exhibited. 
Acaill , his  sister,  came  out  of  Ulster 
from  her  husband,  namely,  Gian , the 
son  of  Car  bad , to  lament  her  brother ; 
and  she  was  nine  nights  at  mourning , 
until  her  heart  burst  nutwise  within 
her ; and  she  desired  that  her  grave 
and  her  mound  should  be  in  a place 
from  which  the  grave  of  Ere  and  his 
mound  could  be  seen.  Unde  Erc's 
Mound, and  Acalts  Mound nominatur. 
Cinaeth  O' Hartagan  this  below. 

Cinaeth  O' Hartagan  cecinit. 
Acall  hard  by  Temair , 

Was  beloved  by  youths  from  E ma- 
nia— 

Was  mourned  when  she  died, — 
The  white  spouse  of  Gian , son  of 
Carbud. 

Cairpri's  daughter  that  died — 
Daughter  to  Fedhlim  Nochrothaigh— 
Of  grief  for  Ere , of  whom  verses 
were  filled, 

Who  was  slain  in  revenge  for 
Cuchtdainn . 

It  was  Conall  Cernach  that  brought 
Erc's  head 

Unto  Temair  at  the  third  hour ; 

Sad  the  deed  that  was  effected  of  it — 
The  breaking  of  Acair s noble  heart. 
The  mound  of  Finn,  the  mound  of 
the  Druids, 

The  mound  of  Credni,  check  by 
cheek ; 

A mound  at  which  was  fought  a 
gallant  fight, — 

The  mound  of  Ere , the  mound  of 

Acall. 

They  came — the  noblest  of  Ulster — 
Along  with  Conchobar  of  the  cham- 
pions ; 

They  performed  bright  pure  games 
For  Acall  hard  by  Temair. 

The  mound  of  Ere  is  no  narrow 
work, 

In  the  hill  by  Temair  on  the 
south — 

Ere,  it  was  there  his  career  was 
ended. 

The  beautiful  brother  of  Acall 
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■OumA  ua  n'OpuAT)  ppip  Anep, 
CemAip  ha  pig,  in  pigbep, 
Ppl  CemAip  AH  Alp  AtlAbb 
IpAtinpn  Acbafc  AcAbb.  A 


tlOCO  CAp-O  Ap  c Atm  Ain  cpAiJ, 

but}  peApp  im  buAp  no  im  gpaib, 
tlocop  Ate  i CemAip  caU, 
ben  but>  peApp  iha  AcaU*  A 

OgbAi  du  CAipppi  PiApeAp, 
eodAit)  Sapo,  $epAic  5Avoeb, 
UApmAipc  combeit  ni  t>ia  cbAinn 
Fpipin  nmgin,  ppi  hAcAibb.  A 


Do  biup  ceipc  puAidniJ  appin, 
Dap  m Jin  CAipppi  cpichig; 
Da6  ppiC  a buAin  caidi  cabb, 
Set  ogmnaib  aibbi  Accabb.  A 


bpAcViAip  pint}  a bAibbinn  uaip. 
Ip  OlblbbA  a CpuAcliAin  cpuAib, 
CAipppi  tli At>  i CemAip  cabb, 
OiApbo  in Jean  Jiabb  AcAbb.  A 


In  an At»  icad  Ap  net 

tlobae  CAibb  cpit}  Ap  cAt  bet, 
Cip  in  egip,  triAine  maibb, 

Do  gaipti  tie  pe  nACAibb.  A 


ttlApAVO  RAit  ConAipe  CAin, 
DlApAi-o  flAit  CAipppi  cnitAiJ; 
fli  mAip  eppA  piu  no  CAbb, 

Th  mAip  epc,  ni  mAip  AcAbb. 


’SAnDpAin  poA^tnAct  in  ben, 

Ingen  Aipopi  nanSAi-oeab; 
tlocbAioet}  tn  in  tlAtpA  CAbb, 

Da  puAip  a bAit>eAt>,  Acabb.  A 

Se  mnA  ip  peApp  pobaei  Ap  bit  66, 
OApeip  muipe  macliAip  [1)6,] 
me-tb,  SAt>b,  SApAi-o  pegt}A, 
TlAint),  [recte  pAint»] 
epc,  ip  Cmep,  ip  ACAibb.  A 


The  mound  of  the  Druids,  by  it  on  AP.  xxvm. 

the  south  

Temair  of  the  Kings,  the  kingly  Faither 
Court ; — extract 

By  Temair  on  the  east  hither, 

It  was  there  died  A call . o{  Tail?-- 

There  did  not  lay  upon  the  earth  a foot,  attributed 
Onebettertobestow  kine  and  steeds; t0  klI‘£  Cor~ 
There  was  not  nursed  in  'Temair  Trt™ 
within 

A woman  better  than  Acall. 

A soldier  of  Cairpri  Nia-Jear, 

Eochaidh  Garbhj — champion  of  the 
Gaedhil, — 

Was  anxious  to  have  some  of  his 
children 

By  the  maiden,  by  Acall. 

I will  give  a high  character,  therefore. 

Upon  the  daughter  of  Cairpri  of 
territories, — 

That  for  her  abduction  no  time 
within  was  found, 

Beyond  the  beautiful  young  mai- 
dens, Acall. 

Brother  to  Finn  from  noble  Ailinn , 

And  to  Oilill  of  hardy  Cruachain , 

Was  Cairpri  - Niadh  of  Temair 
within, 

Whose  bounteous  daughter  was 
Acall. 

The  place  in  which  our  horses  arc 
There  was  a wood  through  it  on  all 
sides. 

The  Land  of  the  Poet,  Maine  the 
modest, 

It  was  called  before  Acaill. 

Still  lives  the  Rath  of  comely  Co - 
nairt, — 

Still  lives  the  Rath  of  Cairpri  of 
territories ; 

Essa  lives  not  here  nor  there ; 

Ere  lives  not,  Acall  lives  not. 

It  was  there  was  buried  the  woman, 

The  daughter  of  the  high  King  of 
the  Gaedhil ; 

For  her  was  raised  the  Rath  yonder 
When  she  had  met  her  fate,  Acall. 

The  six  best  women  that  in  the  world 
were, 

After  Mary  the  Mother  [of  God,] 

Medhbh , Sadhbh , fair  Sara  id,  Faina, 

Ere , and  Emer,  and  Acall. 


5uiT>im  ttIac  T>e  do  pAD  mfeipg 
CAp  TDe-ob  befroepg,  Dap  tDe-ob 

U’OCpg, 

t)Ap  SAI-ob,  DAp  SApUID,  DAp 
pain-c, 

OAp  $Aipb,  DAp  CpC,  DAp 
ACAibb.  A 


I beseech  the  Son  of  God,  who  sent 
His  anger 

Upon  half-red  Medhbh,  upon  red 
Medhbh, 

Upon  Sadhbh,  upon  Saraid,  upon 
Faind, 

Upon  Garbh,  upon  Ere,  upon  Acall. 

33  b 
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ap.  xxviii.  FqcApcAch  pobAe  i iVOirm--Ri£, 

oa  ftAifc  poclA  gupnnjpiini, 

Farther  petKVOAp  ^AltJlb  if  5A1LL, 

extract  £pir  iHAetiren  in  AcAlbh.  A 

from  Preface 
to  the  Book 
of  Aeaill, — 

attributed  SUAif  c mopem  T>e£’OAip  t>ACA, 
to  klnjr  Cor-  ctonn  CennAic  mic  'OiApniA'OA, 
TAirt.MaC  ^epiACAf  CtlAnA  cofe, 

ImtAcbAib  UApA  Aicte.  A 

TAnui^  50  reAwp A15  oa  pig 
CoVum  Cibte  vaii  imfriim  ; 
CmriOAigteAp  ieip  CAjbAf  Ann, — 
SAn  6nuc  op  tiA-onAcc  ACAVL(ti7)  A 


Fogartach,  who  was  in  Dinn-Righ , 
Was  King  of  Fotla  [Erinn],  with 
fair  deeds 

Gaedhil  and  Galls  once  found. 

The  valour  of  the  one  man  at 
Acall. 

A pleasant  party,  active,  comely, 

The  sons  of  Cemach , son  of  Diar- 
mait ; 

They  slew  companies  ere  now, 
Upon  the  cold  sides  of  Acall. 

To  Temair  of  the  Kings  came 
Colum  CilU,  without  fatigue; 

A church  iB  built  there  by  him, — 
In  the  hill  in  which  [was]  buried 
Acall. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIX.  [Lcct.  III.,  Pages  56,  57.] 

Of  Ftann  of  Original  of  the  entru  of  the  Death  of  pLann  moinirciiec  in  the 
Met.  Annals  of  UigepnAC  (a.d.  10ob);  and  Original  of  passage 

concerning  "plAnn  in  the  beAbAp  £AbAlA  °f  O' Clery. 

The  following  is  the  original  of  the  passage  quoted  from  Tigher- 
nacli : — 

■pU\rm  ITlAimpopeAC  uJ'OAjt  ^Aoibiob  evoip  t&gionn  ocup 
cpencup,  ocup  pbvdeACc,  ocup  poipceoob  in  .tin.  KaL  X)e- 
cimbip.  ocui.  tun.  tncAtn  peticicep  in  xpo.  [xpipco]  pniuic. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  the  text  [p.  57]  from  the  Book  of 
Invasions  is  incorrectly  printed  there  as  a quotation.  The  original 
is  as  follows,  to  which  I have  added  an  exact  translation.  It  is  to 
be  found,  not  at  p.  52,  but  at  p.  225  of  the  MS.  classed  23.5  in 
the  library  of  the  R.I.A., — the  teAbAp  ^aMIa  of  the  O’Clerys. 

Ay  ■doua  Uio^Aib  pin  po  §Ab  6pm n o 'Oaui  iuac  pAcpAC 
50  tllAotpeActAinn  TTlop  iuac  'OorniiAitt,  *ou\  nAniuAnnAib 
ocur  *01  a noibeAb  *oo  pigne  An  ctig-OAp  oippoepc  “piAnn 
peptei^mn  ITlAinipcpeAC  l)uice,  Saoi  eA^n a,  ocup  cponice 
ocup  ptroeccAe  ^Aeibet  nA  Ainipip,  An  x)UAnpo  pop.  1l»5 
UeAmpA  CAobAi^e  lApcuAin. 

[translation.] 

It  is  for  those  kings  that  took  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  from 
Dalhi , the  son  of  Fiachra , to  Maolseachlainn  Alor , the  son  of 
Domhnall , for  their  names  and  their  fates,  that  the  illustrious 
author,  Flann  the  Fei'-leighinn  of  Alainistir  Buite ’,  the  Saoi  of  the 
wisdom,  and  chronicles,  and  poetry  of  the  Gaedhil,  made  this  poem 
below  : “ Kings  of  faithful  Tara  afterwards”,  (etc.) 

(*7)  This  last  quatrain  is  written  on  the  upper  margin  of  folio  190  a.  a.,  with 
a (f)  referring  to  it  from  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  same  column. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  XXX.  [Lect.  III.,  Page  58.]  app.  xx». 

Original  of  the  entry  of  the  Death  of  UitetiriAc  in  the  “ Chro - riohemach 
^ nicum  Scotorum”  (a  d.  1088).  ^.vaua.u, 

1088.  UigepiiAC  11a  t)|\Ain,  *oo  Shit  THtiipe-oAig,  coriiApbA 
ChiAjiAin  ChtuAiiA  id ic  lloip,  ocup  ChoniAin,  -065. 

And  in  the  “Annals  of  Ulster”: — 

1088.  UigejMiAC  n a Dpoein,  Aipcirme£  CUiada  mic  lloip, 

1005. 

[Tujhernach  TJa  Broein , Airchinnech  [Erenach,  or  lay  Impro- 
priator] of  Cluanmicnois,  died.] 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXXI.  [Lect.  III.,  Pages  58  to  60.] 

Of  the  foundation  of  Clonmacnoise.  Foundation 

. of  Clonmac- 

This  account  is  preserved  in  a Tract  on  the  Foundation  of  Cion-  uoiso. 
macnoise,  and  on  the  succession  and  reign  of  Diannait , the  son  of 
Ferghns  Ceirrbheoil,  in  the  sixth  century  (in  whose  reign  Tara, 
cursed  by  Saint  Ruadan , was  deserted,  and  ceased  to  be  occupied 
by  the  monarehs  of  Erinn),  in  the  Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain — the  MS. 
classed  II.  2.  16,  T.C.D.,  fol.  869. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXXII.  [Lect.  III.,  Page  63,  note and 

Page  67.] 

Of  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  vellum  copy  of  the  Annals  of  0 An 
Ui ^epriAC,  bound  up  with  the  Annals  of  Ulster , in  the  naisof 
Library  of  Trinity  College , Dublin.  Tightmaek. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  P.R.I.A., 
referred  to  in  the  text,  and  which  I received  from  him  while  the 
first  four  sheets  of  the  present  volume  were  actually  in  type  : — 

“Trinity  College,  October  C,  1858. 

“ Mr  dear  Curry, 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sheets  at  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  of  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  in  Trin.  Coll,  contain  a fragment  of  an  ancient  copy  of 
Tiyhcmach.  The  fragment  begins  in  the  middle  of  a sentence. 

“ ‘ [lj\n\b  5U*nmA|\TM),oie  DominicA  hi  penroiu  occifuf  epe  o Chpimcutvo 
TIia  TlAp  net  a r;Atbf  uc  Abu  ■oicunc. 

“ See  Dr  O’Conor’s  Tiyhernach , p.  25,  at  a.d.  82  (which  date,  however,  is 
wrong,  for  All  Saints’  Day  was  not  on  Sunday  in  that  year). 

“ The  dates  in  this  MS.  are  all  given  by  the  years  of  the  world,  and  generally 
the  feria  on  the  first  of  January  is  noted,  and  the  epact.  The  year  following 
the  above  record  of  the  death  of  I rial  Glunmar  is  noted  thus : 

“ ‘ mi  xxx  mi.  Kb.  en.  in.  p.  b.  x. 

“This  means  the  Year  of  the  World  4034,  which,  I think,  is  intended  to 
coincide  with  a.d.  34 ; for  in  that  year  the  First  day  of  January  was  6th  feria , 

(or  Friday).  The  Lunar  Epact,  however,  which  I suppose  to  be  meant  by 
/.x.,  was  15 ; but  your  copy  (I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  the  original)  marks 
the  Lx ...  (thus),  as  if  there  was  a letter  illegible;  so  that  it  might  have  been 
l.xu. 

“This  computation  goes  on  through  the  whole  of  the  fragment.  There  are 
a great  many  years  vacant,  and  marked  thus,  according  to  the  usual  way : 

(88)  The  first  two  words,  iu  brackets,  are  supplied  by  Dr.  Todd. 
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AP.  XXXII. 

Of  the  An- 
nals of 
Tighernach. 


Kl,  Kl.  fete.) ; and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  errors  in  the  transcrip- 
tion of  tne  Kl,  for  the  chronology  is  evidently  wrong. 

“ The  last  entry  in  the  fragment  is  as  follows : 

“ Kb.  en.  n.  b.  xx  thpommur  ir»  bechbeetn  ppe-oiCAcup 

qui  incepppecAcup  epc  ebpAice,  5pAece,  LAcme,  Sipice^90'  CAboAice, 
Acuce(91>  poncice. 

u Then  follow  twelve  Kl. ; and  the  page  ends  with  the  date  iiii.-o.xxu,  but 
without  any  other  entry. 

“ St.  Jerome  was  ordained  priest  in  a.d.  378,  which  was  a.m.  f according  to 
the  common  chronology')  4382 ; and  the  first  day  of  January  in  tnat  year  was 
n.p,  or  Monday, — so  that  it  is  just  possible  that  this  may  be  the  year  intended, 
although  some  other  computation  of  the  a.m.  era  seems  to  be  adopted. 

“ Dr.  O’Conor  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  fragment ; otherwise  he 
might  have  supplied  from  it  the  ‘ Hiatus’,  or  a part  of  the  ‘ Hiatus’,  which 
occurs  in  the  Bodleian  MS. 

“ It  is,  however,  much  less  full  than  the  Bodleian  MS.,  which  is  evidence  of 
its  antiquity;  for  in  all  probability  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  as  they  were  left 
by  their  author,  did  not  contain  all  the  entries  which  we  find  now;  each  suc- 
cessive copyist  being  anxious  to  fill  up,  from  such  other  records  as  he  was 
acquainted  with,  the  vacant  A7. 

“ Nevertheless  this  fragment  contains  several  most  interesting  entries,  wliich 
are  not  to  be  found  in  O’Conor’s  edition.  Our  MS.  generally  omits  the  notices 
of  foreign  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history,  which  occur  in  O’Couor’s  edition,  and 
gives  the  Irish  history  more  fully. 

“ Take  this  specimen  : 

[OConor,  p.  29  (a.d.  130).] 


CuAcliAb  Cecil  cm  on  p.  am.  .xx.\. 
IphecectiApouAipc.  bopum  bAigen 
OCUf  Ap  pir  po  1ACAT>ll  Ap  CUf. 

Kb.  HIaI  Wac  KochpAioe  p.  au 

eAtUAItl  XXX111. 


[Ora  MS.] 

.nubxxix. 

Kb.  en.  m.p.b.111.  Ca£  Aitbe  hi 
condAip  Cibim  niAC  ConpAi  bA  Cua- 
£aL  CeAtcwAp  iuac  pAcliAi'b  pmi- 
f-AbA,  OCUf  CUAcllAb  pepiAtnc  Atinif 
.xxx.  ocuf  ip  t>o  cecriA  po  TiAipceG 
ocup  ppif  porncA'o  in  bopomA  bAgeti. 
nub  nuc  Ho6pAi^i  pejpuuic  in 

ediAin  xxxill.  Annif. 

“ Then,  after  five  blank  Kl.,  follows  the  Chronological  note,  similar  to  (but 
not  altogether  the  same  as)  that  in  O’Conor ; after  which  there  are  nineteen 
blank  Kl.  All  the  matter  which  Dr.  O’Conor  has  printed  in  Italics,  p.  30,  31, 
is  omitted  in  our  MS.;  and  the  next  entrj',  dated  nu.c.1111.,  is  the  death  of 
Tuathal  Teachimar , and  the  reign  of  Feidhlimidh  in  the  following  year.  The 
Italics  in  O’Conor  are  again  omitted,  and  our  MS.  gives  next  the  reign  of 
Bresal  (O’Conor,  p.  32).  Then  (O’Conor’s  Italic  entries  being  omitted)  we 
have  the  death  of  Cathair  Mtfr;  then  the  reign  of  Conn  Ced-  Cathach,  and  the 
division  of  Ireland.  The  entry  which  O’Conor  gives  at  a.d.  171  (p.  33),  with 
all  that  he  has  printed  in  Italics,  is  omitted,  and  the  next  entry  in  our  MS.  is 
under  the  year : 

“ mi.  c.xxxi.  Kb.  en.  u.  p.  b.  xn. 

“ CippAice  Cipefi  pepiAuic  in  ediAin  Aump  xxx. 

“ This  may  suffice  to  prove  to  you  the  identity  of  this  MS.  with  the  Annals 
of  Tighernach , and  also  to  show  how  far  it  differs  from  Dr.  O’Conor’s  copy.  You 
will  see  that  the  principal  difference  is  the  omission  of  foreign  historical  matter. 

“ I have  considered  very  carefully  the  passage  of  Tighernach,  to  which  you 
called  my  attention : 1 Omnia  monumenta  Scotorum  usque  Cimbaoth  incerta  erant. 
1 thought  at  first  that  there  might  be  some  emphasis  in  the  past  tense,  erant, 
‘ they  were  uncertain,  but  are  not  so  now’.  But  on  consideration,  I believe 
that  the  writer  only  meant  to  say  that  the  ancient  historical  records  of  Ireland, 
relating  to  the  period  before  the  reign  of  Cimbaoth,  are  not  absolutely  to  be 
relied  on.  He  had  just  before  said  that  ‘‘Liccus  is  said  by  some  to  have  reigned’; 

(89)  [A.M  4509.]  (90)  [SyrMce.]  (91)  [?atque] 
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and,  to  apologize  for  this  uncertain  way  of  speaking  (‘  regnare  ab  aliis  fertur 
Liccus’),  ,he  adds  the  apology : * Omnia  monumenta  Scuturum  usque  Cimbaoth 
incerta  erant'. 

“ Ever  yours  most  truly, 

“ J.  H.  Todd”. 

The  following  is  the  entire  passage,  from  the  commencement,  as 
it  appears  in  the  copy  of  Tighemach , in  the  MS.  classed  H.  1.  18., 
T.C.D.  (p.  113).  1 have  inserted  in  the  note  the  only  variations  in 

it  which  occur  in  the  R.I.A.  MS.  (classed  33.  6).(9,) 

Ue^riApe  mcboAnp  Inc  ijicup  annup.  sen.  Anatom  p.  pco- 
bomei  ppimo  conpe^riACum  epc  <^uo^ue  HlAce-ooniA  pcobo- 
meup  ec  Sebeuopip.  ppimup  p.  ibi  pope  AlojCAtroepfpum  ?] 
p.. bipup,  <|ui  ec  Apeoeup  Ab&XAii’oep  Arroip  tin.  pe^tiApppinio 
Anno  pcobomei  pegnApe  mcipienp  K.  5°-  Kb.  xi.  Anno  ppiope 
tuiippp.  AlAXAtvopi  qui  ec  pitipuppex  ITlAce'oopum  cum  puA 
Apiuxope  0pot)ice  a ITlAceoombup  ippip  puAvencA  [puA- 
•oence]  Obimpi<voe  mAcpe  ALxxAivopi  occiptip  epc  pope  quern 
p.  CApAmoep  Anno  .xix.  a quo  llepcubep  AbAXAtropi  pbiup 
xuii  ecACip  pue  Anno  cum  pex  a mAcpe  puA  mceppeccup  epc. 
A^onup  pex  Appie  ITlmopip  a Sebuco  pcobomeo  occipup  epc 
pope  quern  p.  'Oimecpip  non  pobiepcioep  pbiup  Annip 
xuin.  in  Ant)o  xuni.°  pcobomei  puic  inieiACup  pe^tiApe  in 
0Atiiom  Ciombaot  pbiup  qui  p.  Annip  xuin. 

Cunc  a cUeiiiAip  Gocai-6  buA’OAC  acaui  tlgome  pe^nApe  Ab 
Abiip  pepeup  l/iccup  peppepippmup  obbim  Ab  ilgAine  im- 
pepappe. 

OnmiA  tTlonumencA  Scocopum  up.  CimbAOc  incepcA  epAnc. 
Iloc  cempope  CiAenion  pcoicup  ec  lllmAivoep  conncup  ec 
Ceupp  [UeoppApcup]  pibopopbup  cbApepunc. 

U.  CepAnoep  U.  ITlAceDoniA  obic  qui  [etc.,  etc.]. 

In  all  these  copies  of  Tighemach , as  well  as  in  those  described  by 
Dr.  O’Conor  (those  in  the  British  Museum),  the  passage,  “ Omnia 
monumenta ”,  etc.,  occurs  in  Latin,  and  with  no  material  variation  of 
language/93*  And  if  the  observation  did  not  occur  elsewhere,  or  in 
any  other  form,  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  might,  perhaps, 

(ft’i)  The  R.I.A.  MS.  omits  the  first  lines  of  the  passage,  the  first  page  of  that  MS.  com- 
mencing as  follows : — 

A rideus  /rater  Alex.  Matjni  occisus  est  in  Olym.  cxv.  et  An.  Urb.  Condita  4-16  occisus  est 
Antigonus  Hex  Aria  Minoris  occisus  est  An.  Horn.  453.  Eoilem  tempore  initiatus  est  regnare 
in  Emania,  i.e..  An  Eamlialn  Ciombaoth  Mac  Fiontaln  qui  reynavit  annis  XVIII.  Interim 
a Team  hair  Eocha  Iiuadhac  athair  L’gainc  ab  aliis  fertur.  Nos  rero  perscripsimus  vlim  ab 
ipso  Ugalntf  tunc  ibi  imperatum  esse.  Omnia  Monumenta  Scotokum  usque  ad  Ciombaoth 
inckrta  erant.  Cetander  Rex  Macedonia  obiit  An.  R.  450  (etc.,  etc.).  [The  words  printed 
in  small  Roman  are  written  in  the  MS  in  the  Gaedhclic  character.  The  words  in  Italics 
and  small  capitals  here  are  all,  in  the  MS.,  in  Roman  running  hund.] 

(93)  The  whole  passage  In  O’Conor  a Tighernach  is  as  follows;  the  whole  of  the  first  eleven 
or  twelve  lines  above  being  omitted,  though  in  his  prefaco  (p.  xllL)  he  says  that  this  T.C.D. 
copy  begins  with  the  same  word*  as  Raw).  488,  In  the  Brit.  Mus.  (sec  text,  p.  67,  68) : — “lit 
ANNO  XVI 11°  PTOLEMyKI  INITIATUS  EST  REGNARE  IN  EaMAIN  ClMBAOTH  FILIAS  FlNTAIN,  QUI 
REGNAVIT  ANNIS  XVIII.  TUNC  IS  Tp.MAIK  EaCHACH  BUADBACH  ATHAIR  UgaINE.=RKGNAHK  AB 
Aura  fertur  Liccus.  Pr^scripsimus  Ollim  ab  Ugaink  regnasse.  Omnia  monumenta 
ScoTORUM  USQUE  ClMRAOTlI  INCERTA  ERANT.  HOC  TEMPORE  ZENO  STOICU8  F.T  Menander 

Comicus  et  Theophrastus  Pimlosopiius  clabcerunt.=Ptolemjeus  Philadelphia  regnarb 
ccepit,  qui  beonavit  annis  XXXVIII;  etc.,  etc. 
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at.  xxxii.  be  considered  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  But  1 have  found  an  im- 
of  th<*  An  Portant  parallel  passage  in  one  of  the  oldest  tracts  in  the  Book  of 
nais  of  Ballymote,  which  is  certainly  not  a version  of  Tighemach . 

Tightmaeh.  A t fol.  5,  the  Book  of  Ballymote  contains  a page  of  Synchronisms 

which  I am  unable  to  identify  as  by  Tighemach  or  Flann.  That  they 
were  not  believed  by  Charles  O’Conor,  of  Ballynagar,  to  be  Flann’s, 
appears  evident  from  the  memorandum  at  the  head  of  the  next  leaf 
(fol.  6),  in  the  handwriting  of  that  great  scholar,  in  which  he  marks 
another  Tract,  commencing  there,  and  not  connected  with  this  pre- 
ceding piece,  as  the  Synchronisms  of  Flann . The  tract  at  fol.  5 
begins : 

PpmiA  6c<vp  tlluTVOi. 

It  proceeds  then  to  record  all  the  several  ages  of  the  world  and 
their  respective  lengths,  pointing  out  at  what  dates  they  are  con- 
sidered by  chronologists  to  have  begun  and  ended.  It  states  that 
from  the  Deluge  until  the  coming  of  Parthalon  to  Erinn  was  1002 
years.  It  then  synchronizes  the  subsequent  colonizations  after  Par- 
thalon with  various  personages  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  ancient  history.  Passing  down  to  the  Greek  empire  under 
Alexander,  it  then  records  that  it  was  in  the  Fifth  year  of  his  reign 
that  Cimbaoth  began  to  reign  at  Emania,  and  that  from  the  taking  of 
Erinn  by  Parthalon  to  the  reign  of  Cimbaoth  was  1202  years.  And 
immediately  afterwards  we  find  these  words : — 

tVituvo  yeyyA  ocuy  mtxvo  -oeybA  The  accounts  and  the  histories  of 
ycelA  octiy  yencuyA  fey  o-eyerm  the  men  of  Erinn  are  not  known  and 

cornet  CimbaeC  ITIac  jSnocAin.  are  not  certain  until  [the  time  of] 

Cimbacth  Mac  Fintdin. 

The  writer  then  gives  a list  of  Thirteen  Kings  of  Emania  after  Cim- 
baoth , and  the  years  of  their  reigns,  down  to  Concobhar  Mac  Fessa; 
and  states  that  it  was  206  years  after  the  death  of  Concobhar  that 
Cormac  Mac  Airt  became  Monarch  of  Erinn,  and  that  this  was  in 
the  Fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  He  then  proceeds  to  record  a 
number  of  dates  connected  with  Church  History;  records  that  it 
was  in  the  thirteenth  year  after  the  Crucifixion  that  St.  Peter  went 
to  Rome ; gives  the  date  of  his  death,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Paul ; 
records  the  times  of  the  Eight  General  Persecutions  of  the  Christians ; 
and  then  states  that  it  was  in  eight  years  after  the  eighth  Persecu- 
tion that  Cormac  began  his  reign  at  Tara.  The  tract  concludes,  on 
the  same  fol.,  with  a short  chronological  account  of  several  incidents 
in  the  Christian  Church  down  to*  the  coming  of  Palladius  and  of 
Patrick  ; but  it  contains  nothing  further  relating  to  Erinn. 

It  appears  to  be  certain  that  this  tract  is  not  a version  of  Tigher- 
nach , with  whose  work  it  has  no  correspondence  further  than  in 
containing  (but  in  the  Gaedhelic,  and  with  considerable  difference  of 
expression)  the  remarkable  sentence  above  quoted. 

The  second  Tract  of  Synchronisms  above  alluded  to  is  at  fol.  6 of 
the  same  Book  (the  Book  of  Ballymote).  It  is  headed,  in  the  hand- 
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writing  of  the  venerable  Charles  O’Conor  of  Ballynagar,  as  “ The 
Book  of  Synchronisms  of  Flann  of  the  Monastery”  : 

t,eAbc\|\  ComAimppeACCA  'pU\inn  tttAinipcpec  pofAtiA. 

This  tract,  however,  cannot  be  a part  of  the  former,  since  it  includes 
the  same  period ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  Ftanji,  a writer  contem- 
porary' with,  though  older  than  Tigheinach , and  of  the  very  highest 
authority,  makes  no  such  remark  with  respect  to  the  period  before 
Cimbaeth! s time,  but  simply  records  the  synchronism  of  the  Ulster 
King  in  its  proper  place.  This  tract  also  begins  at  the  beginning, 
with  Adam  himself;  and  it  carries  down  the  record  as  far  as  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Mncruimhe  (in  which  the  Monarch  Art  was  killed), 
a d.  195.  The  object  of  the  piece  is  to  mark  what  kings  of  the  Assy- 
rians, Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  and  what  emperors  of  the  Romans, 
were  contemporary  with  the  several  Monarchs  of  Erinn  in  succession. 

When  the  writer  of  this  tract  reaches  the  time  of  Cimbaeth,  he 
simply  enters  it  in  connection  with  Alexander,  by  saying  (fol.  G b.  b.) 
that : 


aIaxaticaip  .1.  c.  pi§  5peg  .«. 
■bbivOttA,  ocup  CimbAet  HIac  pm- 
CAin  in  a pe. 

After  which  he  continues  only  : 

CotAmeup  ITUc  tdmje  .xt.  ocup 
ttlAdA  tnongpuA'o  in[Ajj\e  ocup  ftefi- 
cav6  Higbepg  ocup  UgAine  m6p 
inApe  pop. 


Alexander  the  First  was  King  of 
Greece  five  years;  and  Cimbaeth  Mac 
Fintain  [was]  in  his  time. 

Tolameus  [Ptolemeus],  son  of 
Zoir<7^[Lagus],  40 years;  and  Macha 
Mongruadh  and  Rechtaidh  Rig-derg 
and  Ugaind  Mdr  in  his  time  too. 


The  tract  then  enumerates  Eleven  only  of  the  kings  of  Emania  from 
Cimbaeth  to  Conchobhar-;  but  five  additional  names,  not  clearly  dis- 
coverable here,  are  preserved  in  the  poem  of  Eochaidh  O'Flainn , — 
On  Cimbaeth  and  his  Successors, — written  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before  TighernacKs  time. 

It  was,  I am  convinced,  in  this  poem  of  Eochaidh  O’ Flainn  that 
Tighernach  found  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Emania.  It  was  from 
the  same  authority  that  both  Flann  and  Tighernach  took  the  names 
and  facts  of  much  else  in  their  annals  both  before  and  after  the  era 
of  Emania.  Eochaidh  wrote  historical  poems  on  the  Succession  of 
the  Monarchs  of  Erinn  from  the  very  beginning,  yet  he  is  quite  silent 
as  to  any  doubt  upon  the  earlier  periods.  If  the  sentence  which  now 
appears  in  Tighernach  were  written  by  him  at  all,  it  is,  therefore,  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  upon  what  groimds,  not  known  to  his  own  historical 
authority,  he  could  have  been  induced  to  make  such  a remark. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  now  to  ascertain  by  whom  the  sen- 
tence in  question  was  first  introduced  into  any  record  of  the  kings. 
Was  it  written  by  Tighei'nach , or  was  it  copied  by  him  from  a pre- 
ceding writer?  If  the  former,  was  the  Gaedhelic  version,  which 
appears  at  fol.  5 of  the  Book  of  Bally  mote,  a translation  from  Tigher- 
nach's Latin,  and  introduced  by  a subsequent  scribe  in  a tract  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  Tighernach?  If  the  latter,  did  Tighernach  translate 
into  Latin  the  observation  of  a previous  writer  in  Gaedhelic?  If  so, 
who  could  that  writer  have  been,  seeing  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
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[APPENDIX  No.  XXXIII.  [Lcct.  III.,  Page  64.] 

Original  of  stanza  quoted  by  Ui^epnAC  from  the  poem  of 

Maelmura. 

O ’Ov\e|\<vo  in  pobAit  co  ^ein  piAT)AC  JTevoiL 
Coic  cec  ip  noe  mbliA’onA  occmo^Ac  co  -oeinin, 

O AoAin  co  n^eineAinAin  oen  mic  TtlAipe  mine, 

1c  t) a btiA’&Ain  CAe^Ac  nAi  cec  ip  cpi  mite. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXIV.  [Loot.  III.,  Pages  65  and  66, 

note  (S,).] 

stanza  Original  of  stanza  of  an  ancient  poem  quoted  by  Ui^epnAC,  as 
to  the  date  of  the  death  of  St.  Patrick;  and  Extract  from  the 
account  printed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor  of  the  paper  copy 
of  the  Annals  of  UigepiiAC  in  the  Library  of  T.CM. 

O ^enemAin  Cpipc,  ceim  aic, 

.CCCC.  pop  cAem  nocliAic ; 

UeopA  btiAonA  pAep  lAppoin 
Co  bAp  pAcpAic  ppim  AppcAib. 

The  following  is  the  Rev.  Charles  O’Conor’s  Description  of  the 
Trinity  College  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach , alluded  to  at 
page  66  (Lect.  III.) ; (but  see,  also,  ante , Appendix  XXXII.) : — 
Fol.  113.  Jamcpie,  his  omnibus  ita  accurate,  etsi  breviter,  enu- 
meratis,  valde  dolendum  est  plura  deesse  a folio  112;  idque  eo 
niagis,  quia  qua?  desunt,  ea  ipsa  sunt,  qua?  desunt  in  Tigernachi 
Codice  Bodleiano  (Land,  488). 

Incipit  hoc  folium  113  ab  iisdem  verbis  quibus  Codex  pnedictus, 
ab  obitu  nempe  Alexandri  Magni,  quo  tempore  Cimbaoth  Rex  erat 
Ultonite.  Desunt  itaque  in  ambobus  Codicibus  omnia  qua?  pnece- 
dunt  ab  ipso  mundi  initio,  unde  Tigernachus,  a?que  ac  Beda  et 
cceteri  Chronographi,  exordium  duxit.  Codieem  hinc  ex  Bodleiano 
descriptum,  fuisse  demonstrat  non  solum  hiatus  iste  in  initio,  verum 
et  ipsa  scribcndi  ratio,  qua?  plane  indicat  amanuensem  non  aliud 
orens  sibi  iinpositum  sensisse  quam  illud  accurate  imitandi  qu® 
describerat  ratio;  iisdem  enim  abbreviationibus  utitur  ad  unguem, 
eademque  barbara  orthographia,  quae  Grammaticis,  tam  Hiber* 
norum,  quam  Romanorum,  Regulis  omnino  repugnat,  quoque  in 
Codice  Bodleiana  valde  displicet,  atque  ab  iniperito  amanuensi 
saeculi  IStii  ilium  Codieem  scriptum  esse  declarat.  Maximam 
porro  ignorantiam  prodit  amanuensis,  non  solum  in  eo,  quod  bar- 
barum  hancce  orthographiam  serviliter  imitatur,  verum  niulto 
magis  in  hoc,  quod  omnia  dcscribat,  tanquam  nihil  omnino  m 
Codice  Bodleiano  desiderabitur. 

Fol.  122.  De  est,  exempli  gratia,  in  Codice  Bodleiano  folium  sop- 
timum ; qui  autem  Dubliuiensem  inde  descripsit  nihil  ibi  deesse  ratus 
totum  descripsit  absque  ullo  hiatu,  et  ab  anno  quarto  post  captive- 
tem  Patricii,  transiit  ad  annum  abinde  fere  centesimum,  idque  in  ips0 
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medio  paginre  b,  folii  122,  minime  advertens  folium  septimum  penitus 
desiderari.  Quis  nescit,  in  tanta  rerum  nostrarum  penuria,  quantum 
hoc  asciteritia  Antiquitatibus  Ilibernicis  detrimenti  simul  et  contu- 
meline  attulerit?  A captivitate  Patricii  transit  codex  Dubliniensis 
ad  obitum  S.  Cianani  Domliagensis,  nihil  inter  utrumque  referens, 
nisi  pauca  qutedam  de  Juliano  Apostata,  et  de  miraculo  Ilieroso- 
lymitano,  qua?  ultima  sunt  verba  folii  septimi  Codicis  Bodleiani. 

Desunt  quidem  in  Bodleiano  numeri  annorum,  qui  in  hoc  codice 
appositi  legentur  in  margini  sed  hi  numeri  manu  recentiori  descripti 
sunt,  idque  perperam,  et  ex  Annalibus  Innisfaliensibus,  ut  quidam, 
adhuc  recentior,  anno  tensit  in  margine  folii  121  b. 

Fol.  124.  Non  nulla  desunt  in  hoc  folio,  amanuensis  ascitantia 
omissa,  quae  in  nostra  Editione  ex  Codice  Bodleiano  supplentur. 
Alia  pariter  in  codem  folio  omittuntur  pagina  b.  quae  eandem 
oscitantiam  demonstrant,  linea  quarta  ubi  nulla  mentos  de  obitu 
Itce  Chum  credalensis , vel  de  annis  ab  obitu  Patricii. 

Characteres  hujus  Exemplaris  Tigernachi  longe  diversi  simt  a 
characteribus  praeccdentium  foliorum,  et  longe  plures  sunt  Abbre- 
viationes  verborum  et  syllabarum. 

Fol.  133.  Quae  de  hujus  codicis  apographo  Bodleiano  dicta  sunt 
supra  ea  plane  confirmantur  ex  folio  133.  Ea  enim  omnia,  qua* 
desunt  in  Codice  Bodleiano,  ab  anno  7G5  ad  annum  973,  desunt 
pariter  in  Dubliniensi. 

Folio  134.  Desunt  etiam  in  hoc  folio  eadem,  qute  desunt  in 
Codice  Bodleiano  ab  anno  1003  ad  annum  1018,  cujus  character 
cxprimitur  sic  “Kl.  iiii.  feria,  Luna  x.,  Litera  Dominicale  E”.  Hoc 
tamen  ab  aliis  referentur  ad  annum  1019,  quod  etiam  convenit  cum 
characteribus  sequentiiun  annorum.  Annus  enim  immediate  proxi- 
mus  sic  exprimitur  “Kal.  vi.  feria,  Luna  ii.,  an.  xiiii.  circuli  decen- 
novennalis  et  xr.  post  mille  Jinitum”.  Camera  recto  ordinc  sequuntur 
pro  ut  in  Codice  Bodleiano,  ad  annum  usque  1088,  ubi  luce  leguntur 
“ Tigemachus  hue  usq.  Scripsit,  et  hoc  anno  quievit”  recto  ordine 
procedunt  etiam  inde  ad  annum  1178,  ubi  meura  Codicis  Bodleiani 
Exemplar  ideo  desinit,  quia  ca?tera,  qua;  sequuntur  in  Codice  Bod- 
leiano, recentiori  manu  descripta  sunt.  Pono  quae  extant  in  Bod- 
leiano diversis  multibus,  in  hoc  codici  una,  eademque  manudescripta 
sunt,  usque  ad  annum  1407,  ct  folium  161  inclusive,  ubi  explicit 
continuatio  Tigernachi. 

Ilaec  sunt,  quae,  seclusis  Partium  Studiis,  de  ambobus  codicibus 
dicenda  erant.  Camera,  quae  in  Dubliniensi  continentur  a folio  164, 
pulchrori  manu,  et  characteribus,  ac  Lingua,  partim  Latina,  partim 
Hibernica,  scripta  usque  ad  finem  codicis,  Chi'onici  Scotorum , titulo 
designantur,  et  eadem  manu  scripta  sunt  usque  ad  folium  216.  Ubi 
chronicon  hoc  desinit  in  anno  1135. 

Prima  duo  folia  Historiam  Universalem  breviter  attingunt  a 
creato  mundo  ad  Nativitatem  S.  Patricii.  Ca;tera  folia,  nuincro  5 1 , 
Historiam  Hibemicam  pra;cipue  respiciunt,  eaque  omnia  mea  manu 
ex  hoc  codice  descripta  jam  penes  me  liabeo. 

Carolus  C 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXV.  [Lect.  III.,  Page  68.] 

Of  0OCAt6  tlUA^AC. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  this  entry  is  the  assertion  that 
Eochaidh  Buadhach , the  father  of  Ugaine  Mor , was  king  of  all 
Erinn,  and  residing  at  Tara  contemporaneously  with  Cimbaeth, 
King  of  Emania;  when  the  fact  is  that  Eochaidh  Buadhach  was 
never  monarch  of  Erinn  at  all ; but,  by  a mistake  of  the  original 
compiler,  or  some  subsequent  scribe,  his  name  is  substituted  here 
for  that  of  his  father,  Duach  Ladhrach,  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  Cimbaeth . 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXVI.  [Lect.  III.,  Page  68.] 

Original  of  entry  in  as  to  the  Kings  of  Leinster. 

UpicA  pitj  pobAi  t>o  t/Ai^hin  pop  0pmn  6 ca  Labp&iti 
Lom^ped  co  CAcbAip  ftlop. 

APPENDIX  No.  XXXVII.  [Lect  III.,  Page  70.] 

Original  of  commencement  of  an  ancient  poem  preserved  in  the 
44 Book  of  Leinster1  (H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.,  fol.  104),  ascribed  to 
^tbbA  Ati  Cbomoeo  11a  CopmAic. 

44  A Hi  picio  peioix;  ■OAm”. 

APPENDIX  No.  XXXVIH.  [Lect,  III.,  Page  70  ] 

Original  (with  Translation)  of  the  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  palace  of  CmAin  HIaca,  (b.c.  405,) — from  the  44  Book  of 
Leinster1  (H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.,/o£.  10  b.  a.). 

CiT)  oia  ca  PiriAin  HIaca.  tli  bAnnpAm  pin. 

Upi  pi$  bACAp  pop  b-Cpmn  i compbAcbiup,  x>o  tlbcAib 
ooib  .1.  DichopbA  mAC  *OimmAin,  a b-llpniuc  Hlvoe;  Aeo 
Hu  At)  mAC  bAt>uipn,  mic  AptjAicmAip,  a Uip  AeoAp  Cim- 
bAecb  mAC  pincAin,  mic  Ap^AicmAip  a pmnAbAip  IttAi^e 
Inip. 

T)o  Hiac  c6]\a  lApum,  ua  picpn,  pecc  mbtiA*onA  cac 
pip  tub  ippije.  Upi  pecc  pAcnA  ecuppu,  pecc  nopuio, 
pecc  pbio,  pecc  noccitjepn.  Ha  pecc  ivopuvo  t>ia  pimpAt) 
cpiA  bpiccu ; nA  pecc  pbit>  *oia  n^bAmAt)  ocup  x>ia  nep- 
puAcpA;  nA  pecc  coip$  t)iA  ntjuin  ocup  *oia  bopeut)  mem 
pAcbAt)  in  pep  *oib  in  pi^e  i cint>  pecc  mbbiAOAn ; co  comec 
pip  pbA^A  .1.  mepp  caca  bbiA-onA,  ocup  cen  meeb  puAmnA 
ce6  x)aca,  ocup  cen  mnA  *oecAib  oe  bAnAVoro.  UimcebpAC 
ceopA  cuApt>A  cec  pp  tub  ippi^e  .i.  pepcA  Acpi.  Aeo  puAt> 
cpA,  AcbAcb  t>ib  Apcup  .i.  DAOUt)  no  bAoeo  in  0ppuAit>; 
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ocup  co  cucao  Adopp  ippm  pit)  pn,  uivoe  Sit)  r>-<\et>A,  ocup 
CppuAit).  Ill  pAp^Aib  in  c^Ve'opn  cbAiivo  acc  oen  m^en  .1. 
IIIaca  ITIon^puAT)  a ViAinmp-oe.  Cotiaccai^  pt>e  “pet  a Iia- 
c1ia|\  t>on  pi^e.  -Acbepc  CimbAech  ocup  'OichopbA  ni  chi- 
bepcAip  pi^e  x)o  tnnAi.  £eccA  cac  ecuppu,  ocup  mAVOit)  in 
cac  pe  ITlAcbA.  'OopuniAtu  pecc  mbbiA-oiiA  ippige.  T)o 
poctiAip  “OichopbA  1 Copunt)  poiproe.  jropACAibproe  coic 
ttiAccu  niAite  .1.  bAe£,  ocup  bpAp,  becAC,  ocup  UAbbAC, 
ocup  bopbcAp.  ConACceuAp  p-oe  pige.  Acbepc  IIIaca  ha 
cibpeo  x>oib,  Ap  ni  6 pAcliAib  cue  acc  Appoi  caca  Ap  £cm. 
peccA  cac  ecuppu.  bpippp  IIIaca  in  cacIi  pop  niACCAib  *Oi- 
chopbA,  co  pAp^Aibpec  Ap  cent)  Aicce;  co  pocuip  iac  Ap 
mtiApbA  lApcAin  mtncpubAib  ContiAcc.  Uuc  IIIacIia  lAppAm 
CimbAet  cucci  t>o  ceibe  *01,  ocup  t)0  cbAipgecc  a hAmpAi^e 
ini  me. 

O pobACAp  oencAOAij  cpA,  IIIacIia  ocup  CimbAech,  turo 
tllAcb a do  uvpAip  meic  n*OichopbA  ippicc  fcbAimp^e  .1.  CAep 
pecAib,  ocup  pocA  po  comlet)  impe,  conoppuAip  1 mbAipint) 
ConnACC  oc  pune  cuipc  AbbAit).  lAppAigic  nA  pip  pcebA  *01, 
ocup  mmppvo  pi  -ooib,  ocup  t>o  bepAiu  biAt)  t)i  con  cenit)rin. 
•Acbepc  pep  t)Vb:  ip  AbAino  pope  ha  cAbbijp,  oencAi^em  ppiA. 
tlop  beippit>e  beip  pon  cAibbit).  Cen^bAiDpi  in  peppAin 
Abbup  nipc,  ocup  pAcbAit)  e pn  cliAilbit).  Uicpi  ■oopi'oip 
t)on  cemt).  CA-oe  in  pep  t)A  com  Iacc  AppAC.  ITIebob  U\ip, 
App,  ciACCAin  cucAibp  Ap  noencu^ut)  p\i  cbAimpg.  tli  bo 
mebot,  Ap  lAcpum,  Ap  00  ^eiiAmni  ubi  AcectiA.  Hop  beip 
cac  pep  pon  cAbbe.  Cen^bAiop  cac  pep  t>ib  Ap  niupc,  ocup 
nop  beip  in  odneen^ub  be  iac  co  hblbcu.  -ApbepcACAp 
UbAit)  AmmApbAt).  tlicho,  Appp,  Ap  ip  cobb  pip  pbACA 
t)AmpA,  acc  a nt)oipA*o  po  ooipe,  ocup  cbAitiec  pAicii  im- 
mumpA,  copop  hi  bAp  ppimctiAcip  UbAt)  co  bpAch.  Co  po 
chopAitvopi  t)6ib  in  nun  conA  heo  oip  immA  mum  .1.  0m  um 
.1.  Co  Ilium  .1.  Co  immA  tllum  tllAchA. 

[translation.] 

Wliat  is  Emain  Macha  named  from  ? It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  ? 

Three  kings  that  were  over  Erinn  in  co-sovereignty ; they  were 
of  the  Ultonian  race,  namely,  Dithorba , son  of  Diman , from  Us- 
niuch  of  Midhe  (Meath) ; Aedh  Ruadh , son  of  Bddhum , son  of 
Argatmar , from  Tir  Aedha;  Cimbaetk , son  of  Fintan , son  of  Ar- 
gatinar , from  Finnabhair  of  Magh  Inis.  These  kings,  now,  made 
an  arrangement,  that  each  man  of  them  should  reign  seven  years 
[in  turn]. 

There  were  three  times  seven  guarantees  between  them  [namely] : 
seven  Druids,  seven  poets,  seven  military  leaders  [or  captains]. 
The  seven  Druids  to  scorch  them  by  incantations ; the  seven  poets 
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xxxvm.  to  satirize  and  denounce  them ; the  seven  captains  to  wound  and 
to  burn  them,  if  each  man  of  them  did  not  vacate  the  sovereignty 
account  of  at  the  end  of  his  seven  years ; and  to  maintain  the  [evidences  of  the] 
datin'0 of"  righteousness  of  a sovereign,  namely : abundance  of  fruit  every 
the  i’aiace  year ; and  no  failure  of  the  dye-stuffs  of  every  colour ; and  women 
of  Lmama.  not  t0  jn  childbirth.  They  revolved  three  revolutions  each 
man  of  them  in  the  sovereignty,  that  is,  sixty-three  [years,  in  all]. 
Aedh  Ruadh  was  the  first  of  them  that  died,  i.e.  of  drowning,  he 
died  in  Eas-Ruaidh,  and  his  body  was  buried  in  that  hill  [Sir#<i] 
unde  Sidh  AedJia  [Aedh’s  hill],  and  Es-Ruaidh  [or,  the  Redhaired 
Man’s  Cataract],  This  Aedh  left  no  children  but  one  daughter, 
i.  e.,  Afacha  Mong- Ruadh  [that  is,  Redhaired  Macha]  was  her  name. 
She  demanded  her  father’s  turn  of  the  sovereignty.  Cimbaeth  and 
Dithorba  said  that  they  would  not  give  sovereignty  to  a woman. 

There  was  a battle  fought  between  them,  and  Macha  gained  the 
battle.  She  spent  seven  years  in  the  sovereignty.  Dithorba  was 
killed  in  the  Corann  in  that  time.  He  left  five  good  sons,  namely, 
Baeth,  and  Bras,  and  Betach , and  Uallach , and  Borbchas.  These 
demanded  the  sovereignty.  Macha  said  that  she  would  not  resign 
it  to  them,  because  it  was  not  from  securities  she  had  obtained  it, 
but  in  the  battle-field  by  force.  A battle  was  fought  between  them, 
Macha  gained  the  battle  over  the  sons  of  Dithorba , so  that  they 
left  a slaughter  of  heads  with  her ; and  she  sent  them  into  banish- 
ment afterwards  into  the  wildernesses  of  Connacht.  Macha  after 
that  took  Cimbaeth  to  her  to  be  her  husband,  and  to  take  on  him 
the  command  of  her  soldiers. 

When  Macha  and  Cimbaeth  had  thus  formed  an  union,  Macha 
set  out  to  discover  the  sons  of  Dithorba,  in  the  shape  of  a leprous 
woman,  *.  e.,  having  rubbed  herself  with  the  dough  of  rye  and  rota 
[some  kind  of  red  colouring  stuff].  And  she  found  them  in  Bairinn 
of  Connacht,  cooking  a wild  hog.  The  men  asked  new6  of  her, 
and  she  told  them,  and  they  gave  her  food  at  that  fire.  A man 
of  them  said : “ Beautiful  is  the  eye  of  the  hag : let  us  cohabit 
with  her”.  He  took  her  with  him  into  the  wood.  She  tied  that 
man  by  main  strength,  and  she  left  him  in  the  wood.  She  came 
again  to  the  fire.  i(  What  of  the  man  who  went  with  you  ?”  said 
they.  “ He  was  ashamed”,  said  she,  “ to  come  back  to  you  after 
cohabiting  with  a leprous  woman”.  u It  is  no  shame”,  said  they, 
“ for  we  will  all  of  us  do  the  same”.  Each  man  of  them  took  her 
into  the  wood.  She  tied  each  man  of  them  by  her  strength,  and 
carried  them  in  one  tie  with  her  to  Ulster.  The  Ultoniaus  pro- 
posed to  hwve  them  killed.  “ Not  so”,  said  she,  “ because  it  would 
be  the  defilement  of  the  righteousness  of  a sovereign  to  me ; but 
they  shall  be  condemned  to  slavery,  and  shall  raise  a Rath  around 
me,  and  it  shall  be  the  chief  city  of  Ulster  for  ever”.  And  she 
marked  for  them  the  Dun  with  her  brooch  of  gold  [Ed  dir]  from 
her  neck  [or  at  her  neck],  i.e.  Emuin , i.e.  Eomuin,  i.e.  the  Ed 
[brooch]  of  Macha  at  her  neck.  [Ed  and  muin,  brooch  and  neck.] 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXIX.  [Lect.  III.,  Page  75.] 
Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Ui^epDAc,  at  a.d.  1405. 
Auixppcm  HlA^pAOOit;,  cadodac  oo  CAOoiiAcoib  Oiteo  da 
TlAom,  pAoi,  ^cem  po  mAip,  a oetpio  oiaoo  A^up  bomoDOo, 
|\a  tei^ioim,  A|\  penfcAp,  A^up  Ap  eAUvonoib  ioiivoa  Aite 
Apceno ; Agtip  ottorii  oei^-uptAbpo  lApcoip  Coppo ; pep 
cesoip  ad  tioboippi,  arup  teAbop  ioidoa  oite,  eioip  becliAio 
DAOril,  A^up  peDCAp-'OAtAlb  ; *065  AD  CeOAOIIl  piA  Saidoid,  ip 
ad  peipeb  btiAOAiu  A|\  cao^ac  [a  Aoipi]  ; pop  pepAb  ep^o. 
UpocAipi  ad  cptADOijjtoipe  lopA  Cpipc  *oo  coigecc  pop  A 
ad  mom. 

APPENDIX  No.  XL.  [Lcct.  IV.,  Page  76.] 

Original  of  legendary  account  of  ITtAetpucAio  O'CeApbAitt,  of 
iDip  pAicteim  (fnis fallen),  in  Loc  Lem  (the  Lake  of  Kil- 
larney ),  from  the  ancient  vellum  MS.  called  the  ‘ Liber 
Flavus  Fergusorum  , (Part  1. , fol.  11  a.) 

UpiAp  po^tAmDci^  CAiDictroAp  o CuiDDipi  oo  oeDtim 
teitjum  oinupAibi  AiimcApAo  L)piAin  idic  CemDeioi^  .1.  Itluit- 
pUCAID  llUAC  CepbAltl,  oGo^ADACC  LoCA  Lem,  Alp  bA  lie 
ecnAibi  bA  peApp  ida  Aim  pip  lie.  Ip  AmtAio  po  bAOAp  m 
cpiAp  po^bAiDDcigip,  ocup  comcptic,  ocup  cotiioeAtbA,  OClip 
coniAmm  poppo  .i.  oomiiAtt  ad  caidhi.  Ilo  bAOAp  imoppo,  cpi 

btlAOIlA  AC  pO^bAIDl  OCCO.  A C1DD  Cpi  btlAOAD  AOllbpAOAp 

ppi  noioi : ippAit  linn  Ap  piAO,  out  copoici  leptipAbem  ipm 
rip  1 uoa,  $u  po  imcmpt)  Ap  copA  cecb  coiiAip  po  imij  ad 
cSLaidicix)  a UAbArii.  AoubAipc  m caioi  : ni  pAcliAib  no  511 
pArbAciiAi  tuAcb  mo  pAeip  [pAecip]  ACumpA.  AoubpuOAp  da 
oaIcaio:  11 1 pint  acuidd,  Ap  piAO,  111  00  bepmip  ouicc  acc  be 
muio  rpi  btiAODA  Aite  a^  omutoio  ouicc,  hiaii  Ait  tcAcc. 
tli  b Ait,  Appe,  acc  bet)  cobpAib  mo  bpeic  pern  OAiii,  no  oen 
bA]i  ueAprpjme.  *Oo  beptim,  op  piAO,  oia  poib  acuidd.  lion 
dai pc  poppo  po  poipcetA  m CoimoeAb.  HacIiaio,  Appe, id  coDAip 
ip  Ait  tib,  ocup  bib  mA|\b  pib  a DAempeAcr  Ap  ad  cupup,  ocup 
ip  bpeAcb  coDcim  opuiopi,  cad  out  Ap  ncAiii  iAp  octjAib  ouib, 
do  co  npoAib  cucunipA  Ap  oup  oia  moipn  OAiii  ce  pAO  mo 
pAe^Ait  ocup  co  po  in nipoi  ad  pAtAim  ceimpA  in  C0111101. 
geAttmuione  ouiccpi  ad  di  pm  a bucc  ad  Coimbi,  AppiAO 
po  imipio  pm,  ocup  pucpAO  beAD d accai d teo  o da  110101, 
ocup  po  pA^pAC  beAll D ACCA1 11  Al^l  OllA.  Ilo  pipplUC  Cedi 
coiiAip  po  cuaLaoap  id  cStAiruci  00  imcicc.  Uadicaoap  oda, 
pobeoib  copuici  leptipAbem,  ocup  piiApupoAp  bAp  AiiempeAcc 
Aim,  ocup  po  b ao d ai ce ao  co  Doip  [uonoip]  moip  iao  id  lepu- 
pAtem.  Uaiiiic  lllicet  ApcAiu^eAt  o T)ia  ApA  ceAtin.  loub- 
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APP.  XL. 

Ancient 
story  of 
Sf net  tut  fa- 
it in  O'Cear- 
bfaaill. 


yAt>Ay  I'um : ni  yAtynn  no  50  ybAUAvbim  in  byeAcb  aiji’Am  yyiA 
Ay  novoi  yo  yoiycebA  Cyiye.  lAiehigit)  [Imehijib]  Ay  in  caiii- 
51b,  ocuy  innyit)  t>o  eyi  bbiAtniA  cobeieb  A151  t)o  yAe^Ab,  ocuy 
a tmb  in  lyyinn  co  oyAcb.  lAypu  beyuy  ah  byeAcb  aIIo 
b|iAcbA  yAiy.  Itvoiy  •ouinn,  Ay  yiAt>,  cib  itia  cuytAy  in  iy- 
yinti  e.  Ay  eyi  yAcbuib,  A]i  in  CAiiityb  .1.  ajia  met)  eoyycey 
Ail  CAiioin,  ocuy  a met)  t>o  mnAim  pupt)  coimyicemi,  ocuy 
Ay  cyetjAt)  An  Abe  11}' A. 

ISe  imoyyom  yAc  Ay  Ay  eyei^yium  An  eAbeuy  .1.  mAC  itiaic 
yobAeib  aco  [occo]  .1.  ITlAebpAoyAic  a aiiiiii.  Iloy^ob  tyxbuy 
bAiy  111  niAc.  Uo  50b  An  eAbeuy  yoyeAce  inA  eimcibb  A|i 
t)Ait>  coiiAt)  bAb  iriA|ib  in  nu\c.  Tliyi  CAybAib  ‘ooibpurii  yin, 
UAiy  bA  mAjib  in  iuac  yA  ceooiy.  1t>ubAiye  IllAebyucAin  hacIi 
$ebAb  in  Abe  11  y eye  bieuiii  o iiac  yACAit)  Aiioiy  ac  *Oia  yAiy. 
Ocny  ni  t)eAyAnoiy  euc  t>iA  t)on  Abeuy  tyxn  ybAinei  t)iAt>  iuac 
yAn,  acc  yeAyy  beiy  in  itiac  *oo  beieb  etny  in  mtnnnciy  tleime 
ha  etny  mumnciy  CAbmAn.  Ilo  bAeib  IllAebyucAin  yeAce 
mbbiA'onA  cen  Abeuy  t>o  z^obAib.  lAyyin  CAn^AtJAy  Aeyui]i 
t>AbcAb  *00  A^Abmb  IflAeibyucAin  lyeccAib  eyi  cobum  ntjeAb, 
ocuy  yeAyyum  yAibei  yym.  Itimyib  t)Aiii  ce  yAt>  mo  y&e^Aib, 
ocuy  Aii  yAtiuim  yocyuict.  Acacc,  Ay  pAt>yom,  eyi  bbiAbiiA 
*oo  yAe^ub  Acut),  ocuy  t>o  tnib  a niyyinn  cobyAcb  lAyyin.  Cib 
iniA  mbeinii  Aniyyinn,  Ay  eiyin.  Ay  eyi  yAeliAib,  Ay  yiAt>yum, 
ocuy  yo  innpt)Ay  ua  eyi  yACA  a ■oubyumAy  yomuinn.  ilibA 
yiy  mo  t)ubyA  An  lyyinn,  Ay  ye,  uAiy  ha  eyi  buibc  yin,  Ayye, 
ACAie  ocomyA  Amu,  ni  biAt>  ocomyA  Ainu,  m biAt>  ocumyA 
oyunn  aitiacIi,  ocuy  eyeitjyeA'oyA  ua  buibc  yin,  ocuy  bojyAib 
*Oia  t)Am  iAt>,  AmAib  yo  ^eAbb  yem  aii  cau  a tnibAiye:  “ 1m- 
piecAy  impn  111  ^UACumyie  hoyA  conueyyuy  yueyit)  11011  110- 
cebie  ei”.  Ill  *oen  t>onA,  ciAbb  UAim  pein  iyin  CAnoin,  [acc] 
Ain Aib  110  501b  iy  ha  beobyuib  tnAbuib.  5ek<vo  10tlA  cet> 
ybeccAin  cecb  bAi.  SeAcc  mbbiA'onA  ACuyA  t^en  Abeuy  t>o 
^AbAib,  ocuy  ^ebAt)  in  cAbeuy  yo  yeAce  cec  110161b  cen  bet) 
beo,  ocuy  00  t>en  eyeginuy  cecA  yeAccmume.  ‘OenAibp 
t>no  eoce  t)ocum  iieiiiie,  a|\  ye,  ocuy  city  Abbo  meiytieACCA 
•oinniyin  yceb  •OAtii.  UiucyAtnuit)  Ay  pAt>,  ocuy  t>o  cuAt>Ay  a 
eyiuy  yon  euAyAycbAib  ceonA,  ocuy  yo  beAiuiAceyAt)  t>6,  ocuy 
yo  beAnnAcyutii  ‘OAibpnri.  Ibbo  An  eiyoeccA  CAti^utiAy  a 
eyiU|\  yon  euAyuycbAib  cctniA,  ocuy  yo  beAnnAcbA  cIia  [beAii- 
iiAcb aJ  cacIi  t)A  6eibe  t)ib,  ocuy  yo  yiAyyAib  tub:  in  inAiin  mo 
beAcliAyA  int)iu  ac  T)ia  ocuy  aii  bA  eibe  CAn^Abuiy  nom  axjaI- 
buib.  11i  binAnn  umoyyo,  AyyiAt),  UAiy  t>o  eeAybenAt)  t)uinne 
einAbyA  Ay  lleirli,  ocuy  iy  beoy  bwnib  a yeAbuy.  Uau^a- 
niAyne  Amu  AmAib  yo  t;eAbbArnAyne,  Ay  00  ceAtmyA,  ocuy  CAy 
linn  Ay  Amuy  An  niAib  pn,  co  yobuiy  1 yyAcyACuy  *Oe  ocuy 
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ad  AencAi'o  da  Upinovot,  ocuf  muinncipi  tleime,  CO  bpAC  DA  APP.  XL. 
mbpeAch.  IS  ADDpn  po  ciDoibvo  pvcAip  [pxcAipc]  octip  clei-  Anclent 

pvd  1DVOA  CDI^I,  OCU]'  |\0  hoDTyVfi  be,  OCUp  D1  ftO  p^AJtpAT)  A T)aL-  story  Of 
CAVO  ppip  DO  511  D’OCCA'OAp  T)OCUm  tleime.  OCUp  ippe  pcpep-  ailtvCear- 
CUA  [pcpepCpA]  in  Pb  TDAJcb  pD  A CA  ID  iDDI]'  pAltbeDD  IpID  bhtML 

eclAip  pop.  J.'inic. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLI.  [Lect.  IV.,  Page  76,  Note  <»«■] 

Contents  of  the  “ Liber  Flatus  Fergusorum' , a vellum  MS.  in  Contents 
two  parts,  or  volumes , 4 to,  of  the  date  1437,  in  the  possession  clued  libk* 
of  James  Marinas  Kennedy , Esq.  [ the  volumes  not  consecu-  J**" 
lively  payed,  hut  each  consisting  of  several  staves  ( A , B,  C, 
etc.),  paged  separately  at  present,  but  irregularly  divided .] 

Pars  L,  A, — Fol.  1.  A religious  legend  (in  which  the  names  of 
St.  Stephen  Martyr,  and  Judas  occur). 

Fol.  2.  The  Triumphs  of  Charlemagne  [a  rather  short  tract]. 

Fol.  10.  The  Story  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Account  of  the  Names  of  the  Trees  of  which  the  Cross 
was  composed. 

Account  of  a man’s  head  having  fallen  off  at  the  fair  of 
Tailltcn,  for  swearing  falsely  upon  the  hand  of  St. 

Ciaran . 

Story  of  Niall  Frassach,  Monarch  of  Erinn. 

Fol.  11.  Trial  of  Friendship  by  an  Ancient  Philosopher. 

Story  of  Maelsuthain  O' Cearbhaill  [ O'Carroll ],  Secretary 
and  Adviser  to  Brian  Boroimhe.  [See  ante , Appen- 
dix No.  XL.] 

Story  of  Saigh'ir  Ciarain. 

Account  of  the  Wonders  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Fol.  13.  Short  Life  of  St.  Moling. 

B,  — Fol.  1.  Story  of  Enoch  and  Elias. 

Fol.  2.  Death  of  St.  Chiistoferus. 

Fol.  6.  Religious  Legends  (of  Erinn). 

Fol.  7.  Religious  Legends  and  Rules. 

Fol.  1.  Legend  of  St.  Moling. 

C,  — Fol.  1.  Story  of  the  Sons  of  Eochaidh  Muighmheadhoin. 

A Religious  Legend. 

Fol.  2.  The  Historic  Tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Flidais  (part  of  the 
Tain  Bo  Chuailgne). 

A Religious  Legend. 

Fol.  3.  Account  of  the  “Irruption”,  or  Origin,  of  the  Boyne  River. 

Story  of  St.  Coluin  Cille. 

Birth  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles. 

Fol.  4.  Story  of  Niall  of  Nine  Hostages,  and  his  Sons. 

A Religious  Legend. 

Fol.  5.  Short  Account  of  St.  Patrick. 

Fol.  6.  Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Andrew. 

Fol.  7.  Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Philip  the  Apostle. 

34  b 
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Contents 
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OUSOKUM. 


Fol.  7.  Account  of  the  Death  of  Partholan . 

D, — Fol.  1.  Life  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  (imperfect). 

Fol.  3.  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Life  of  St.  Elexinus. 

Fol.  4.  Exposition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Fol.  5.  Moral  and  Religious  Tracts. 

Fol.  6.  Story  of  Dunchadh , or  Donogli,  O’Brien  [O’Rraom.] 

Story  of  the  Man  who  swore  by  St.  Ciarans  Hand. 

Story  of  Mac  Coise  the  Poet,  and  the  Fairy  Woman. 

Story  of  Aodh  Oirdnidhe  and  the  Enchanted  Goblets. 

Story  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Pars  II.,  A,— Fol.  1,  et  seq.,  Religious  Pieces  (miscellaneous). 

Fol.  6.  Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Salmus. 

Fol.  9.  Life  of  St.  Julian. 

Fol.  10.  Of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 

B,  Fol.  1.  Religious  Tract  from  St.  Augustine. 

Fol.  2.  A curious  Address  from  a Priest  to  the  Heir  of  the 
King  of  Oriel,  on  the  Sacraments. 

Fol.  5.  Death  (and  Life)  of  St.  CeaUach , son  of  EoganBeh  King 
of  Connacht ; (see  ante,  Appendix  No.  XI\  .) 

Fol.  8.  Religious  Legend  of  the  Seven  Heavens,  and  of  the  Crea- 
tion of  Man. 

Fol.  10.  Threatened  Inflictions  on  the  Church  in  Ireland  if  the 
purity  of  the  Faith  was  not  preached  and  forwarded. 
Tract  on  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

Fol.  12.  The  Genealogies  of  the  Apostles. 

Fol.  13.  Religious  Tracts  (miscellaneous). 

C,  — Fol.  1.  On  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  etc. 

Fol.  8.  Story  of  St.  Baithin . 

D,  — Fol.  1.  Story  of  Tadhg  O'Briain  and  the  Devil. 

Tract  on  the  House  of  Solomon. 

The  “ Epistle  of  Christ”. 

Fol.  2.  Tract  on  the  Greatness  of  God,  etc.  (commonly  called 
Teanga  Bithnua). 

Fol.  4.  Dialogue  of  the  Soul  and  the  Body. 

Fol.  5.  The  Vision  of  St.  Paul. 

Fol.  6.  Tract  on  the  Eucharist. 

Fol.  7.  On  the  Situation  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 

Fol.  S.  On  the  Colours  of  the  Vestments  used  at  Mass. 

Life  of  St.  Eustatius. 

Various  Legends  (religious,  etc.) 

Fol.  10.  Life  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt. 

E,  — Fol.  1.  Life  of  Saint  Georgius  (much  defaced). 

Fol.  5.  The  Testament  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Fol.  7.  Legend  of  St.  Brenann  of  Birr. 

Fol.  8.  Legend  of  Meadhbh  and  the  Cave  of  Cruachain. 

Tract  on  the  Expulsion  of  the  Deise  (Decies  or  Deasys) 
from  Tara. 
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Fol.  9.  Tract  on  the  Death  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  on  the  Day  of 
the  Crucifixion. 

Tract  concerning  the  Devil. 

Tract  on  the  Commandments. 

Fol.  1 2.  Story  of  Saint  Brendan. 

[Some  parts  of  these  MSS.  are  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  other  parts  perhaps  not  so  old.  The  date 
1137  occurs  at  the  29th  leaf  of  Part  I.,  or  Part  I.  C.  Fol.  5.] 


APP.  XLf. 


Contents 
of  the  MS. 

I.niKK 

Fla  ws  Fu> 

Ol'SOUL'U. 


APPENDIX  XLII.  [Lect.  VI.,  Page  84.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  of  the  Death  of  the  or  the 
original  compiler,  IIIac  HlAgnupA.  (a.d.  1498.) 

Seel  mop  nvo  0pinn  uile  in  bluvoAinpi  .i.  po  pp.  orViater!* 

TTIac  TTlAjnupA  lllhexpnxnp  xjo  in  bliAXiAinpi  .i.  CacaI 
65,  iuac  Cacai  l,  mic  CacaiI,  mic  ^illApaopais,  mic  HIaca, 
ecc.  lleoc  bin  inA  Ijiacac  pop  SoahaX),  ocup  iiia  caiia- 
dac  copAX)  in  Apx>  TIIaca,  ocup  in  Oppocoixjecc  ClocAip, 
ocup  iiia  -oe^AiiAC  pop  Eoc  0ipne,  ocup  iiia  pheppun  a n-lmp 
Caiu  Loca  h-0ipne;  x>o  but  a n-oe^AncAcc  Loca  h-Gipne  iiia 
pep-niAiX)  eppuic  ppi  cuic  bliAbnA  065  pi  a ha  eicpechc.  Inn 
Ioac  lojmup,  imoppo,  ocup  in  ^em  x^loine,  ocup  in  peclA 
polupcA,  ocup  cipci  CAipcexiA  mx)  ecnAi,  ocup  cpAcb  cnuApAix; 
n a CAnoine,  ocup  copup  m\  xjepepci,  ocup  ua  cennpA  ocup 
ha  liAil^me;  ocup  in  colum  A|i  5I0111C  cpixie,  ocup  in  cup- 
emp  A|i  enocA  ocup  innech,  x>Ap  binxnxp  xjahia,  ocup  xieo- 
pAvo,  ocu]'  xjeiblein  bocbcA  Cipenn ; ocup  in  neAC  bui  Iah 
xjo  pAC,  ocup  xio  ecnA  in  x^ac  uile  eAUvoAin  co  liAimp p a 
eicpeccA,  ocup  AjiAile  .1.  xili^exi,  ocup  xhaxjacc,  pipjecc, 
ocup  peAllpAinie,  ocup  caIa-uaui  5Ae,T)1^51  AipcenA.  Ocup 
neAC  po  cumxjAi^,  ocup  ]io  cc^Iahu,  ocup  po  cinoil  ah  Ica- 
liAppA  a leAbpAib  ilinvoA  Aile.  Ocup  a 65  xjoii  ^*\lu p bpeAC, 
in  xiecniAXi  CaIahih  xio  mi  cVppil,  xjia  Iiahic  a]\a'i  Iaici  pecc- 
muini.  lx\  Anno  [a]ccacip  pue.  Ocup  CAbpAb  $ac  nec 
xn a lejpA  inx>  lebAppA,  ocup  xjia  poi^eiiA,  a bemiAcc  pop  ah 
Aiim  Ain  pin  TTIliic  HlhAjnupA. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLI1I.  [Lcct.  IV.,  Page  85.] 

Original  of  two  memoranda  inserted  in  a blank  space  (at  the  Motnnr»n«u 
end  of  a.d.  1373)  in  the  Dublin  copy  of  the  Annals  o/’o(n»t*r 
Ulster,  ( classed  II.  1.8.  T.C.D.) 

^AcliAon  Ici^pAp  An  beepo  CAbpAtj  benxjAcbc  Ap  Anmtnn 
An  pp  jio  ^pAib. 

IS  copA  a CAbuipc  Ap  AnniAin  lluAixjpi  In  buinm  no  p^pib 
ad  lebup  comAic. 
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Memoranda 
in  Annul* 
of  Loth  Cl, 
at  1061. 


Mem.  In 
Annals  of 
Loch  Ct , at 
1616. 


Mem.  In 
Annals  of 
Loch  Cl,  at 
1581. 


Mem.  In 
Annals  of 
Loch  Ci,  at 
1 1*12. 


F.ntrv  (at 
1&81) in  Con 
tin  uat  Ion  of 
Annals  of 
Loch  Ci. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLIV.  [Lect.  IV.,  Pages  90,  92.] 

Of  the  commencement  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  in  the  Vellum 
MS.  so  called  ( classed  H.  1.  8.)  in  the  Library  of  T.C.D. 

I cannot  venture  to  pronounce  on  my  own  part  a positive  opinion 
upon  the  identification  of  these  leaves  with  the  Annals  of  Tighernach, 
but  it  seems  to  be  more  than  probable  that  they  did  form  a portion 
of  a copy  older  than  any  (and  not  exactly  coinciding  with  any)  other 
now  known.  I can  add  nothing  to  the  observations  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd  (in  his  letter  printed  ante  Apfendix  XXXII.),  whose  conclusion 
in  the  affirmative  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.  The 
writing  of  the  three  leaves  in  question  appears  to  belong  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLV.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 

Original  of  memorandum  inserted  in  the  Annals  of  Loc  Ce 
(. H 1.  19.,  T.C.D.)  at  a.d.  1061.) 

IS  im  pxpceAC  no  bApc  bpiAin  lllic  'OiApmAOA.  Anno  Do- 
mini, 1580.  tttip  pibip  b^voL&is”. 

APPENDIX  No.  XL VI.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 
Original  of  a second  memorandum  in  the  same , at  1515. 

Stpnpim  ne  ro.  5°  "o-rAupAib  *Oia  opeAp  in  beAbAipp 
ceAcr  pbAn  6 bliAibe  Aca  Luaiii  .i.  bpiAn  uiac  RuAvopi  lllic 
*OiA]iniAt)A.  TTlip  pibip  p^pippc,  1588,  La  peib  bpemnnn 
■oo  punnpAb.  Ocup  CbiiAin  hi  bpAoin  mo  bo^. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLVII.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 
Original  of  a third  memorandum  in  the  same , 1581. 

VeApcAO^AO  6 'OmbtjenAinn  .i.  niAC  “Pep^Ait  mic  pibip 
x/pA^Aib  b<\ip  a 5-CbuAin  1 bpAOin. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLVIII.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 
Original  of  a fourth  memorandum  in  the  same,  at  1462. 

Up  ouibbeo^A  ocup  .11.  .xx.'t  mempunn  aca  ipm  beAbAppA, 
Per  me  Dauid  Duiginan. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLIX.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  95.] 

Original  of  an  entry,  at  a d.  1581,  in  fragment  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Annals  of  Loc  Ce,  in  the  British  Museum; 
and  of  Note  appended  thereto  by  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  Chief 
of  IllAj  tuip5  [ Moy  Lorg .] 

1581.  A11  CAbbAC  tiiac  'OomnAibb,  1111c  Uaio^,  mic  Ca- 

cb Aib  015  bi  ConcubAip,  oixpe  SI1510  ocup  IccAip  ConnACt 
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t^aii  imyifAtn  D'yAgAib  b<\iy  in  Aome  iDey  da  CAiyc  nA 
bbiADiiAyo. 

The  following  is  the  note  : — 

Ocuf  if  do  ^ebAib  mofA  da  Vi0yenn  An  cenriiAC  fin  ’Oom- 
n Ailbl  ConcubvMf  ,ocuf  ffloiye  inline  1 RuAiyc ; ocuy  ni  caiiiic 
do  fticc  D|\iai n Luiiyujj  yiArh,  yef  a AOf a but)  1116  do  yceb  iia 
e,  ocuf  111  ■0015  co  cicfA;  ocuf  do  cjiaid  iny^ebyin  cyoiDebA 
ConnAcc,  ocuf  co  tiAiyite  do  cjiaid  ye  6151]'  ocuf  obbumliAin 
ciii^iD  ConnAcc;  ocuf  do  tomyownye  mo  cjioibe  ye  in  ua 
DA  CU1D.  tlch,  ucll  If  CfUA^  UlAJI  UA11TI  AUDCOIg  1T10  Ceibe, 
ocuf  mo  conipAUAi^,  ocuf  aii  ci  DobA  coca,  ocuf  Dobo 
CAififi  bem  A|\  bit.  tTl ifi  bjiiAn  ITIac  'Oiajutiada  do  f^jub  pn, 
Af  Ca|iji A15  lilic  *OiAf mADU ; ocuf  if  fAinAbcA  me  Anoif  ye 
b-Obibb  Obom  audiaid  a cboinne  aji  nA  niAfbAD  a byocAiy  Aiyc 
0npy  mic  Cuinn  ceDCAuliAi^  a cac  Hluige  THucyuime,  be 
ITIac  Con  1111c  TtlAicniAD  mic  bui^oecb  ; 110  ye  *OeiyDye  CAyeif 
Cboinne  1i-l1i|'nech  do  nu\ybAD  a byebb  a n0Amuin  IIIaca,  be 
ConcubAy  HIac  Pacciia,  mic  UofA  yuAD,  mic  UubjiAibe. 
o,,,  ACAim  DubAC  DobjionAic  Dibyo^oioec  DomenmiiAC  a 
iiDubAi^e,  ocuy  AiiDo^Aibbp;  ocuy  ni  heiDiji  a yiom  iia  a 
inniym  mAy  ACAim  audiad  mo  compAnAi^  do  Dub  UAim  .1. 
An  CAbbAcn ; ocuy  aii  bA  Dei^enAC  do  mi  1)1  Aye  a do  Iiad- 
bACAD  a Sbi^ecb  e. 


APP.  XL1X. 

Entry  (at 
1581)  in  Con- 
tinuation of 
Annals 
Loch  CL 


APPENDIX  No.  L.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  96.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  of  the  Death  of 
Death  of  Brian  Mac  Dermot , of  tl)A§  Luiy^,  a.d.  1592.  ulnno^of 

. . Mov  Lurg. 

1)1  ac  ’Oiajutiada  lllvMje  Luijicc,  UyiAn  HIac  TluAibyi  mic 
CAibcc  mic  ’Oiajutiada,  dccc  1 mi  llouembey,  ocuy  yo  bA 
moiDe  DAbbAy  eccAoine  ecc  An  yin  pn  5A11  a coyniAibeAf 
do  beit  do  cboinn  HlAobyuAnAib  do  gebAb  ccaiiduj'  dia  eip. 


APPENDIX  No.  LI.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  101.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  o/Loc  Ce  at  A.D.  1087.  Entry  in  An- 

nala  of  Loch 

CAt  ConAcbA  Acyic  coyuinn  bA  Ruaidju  da  fAj  buiDe  iuac  C4- 
Ocda  in  5A  beAjuiAiJ,  yoy  OeDb  mAC  Aiyc  lli  IIuaijic;  ocuy 
mAite  ConniAicne  uibe  iu$ubACi  yunc  ec  occipy. 


APPENDIX  No.  LII.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  101.] 
Original  of  entry  in  the  same  at  a.d.  1087. 

11  Acuy  eye  oc  Anno  UoiyjvoeAbbAC  Ua  ConcobAiy. 


Entry  in  An- 
na la  of  Loch 
CL 
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APP.  LI  II. 

Account  of 
Itattle  of 
Mugh  StechL, 
in  Annuls  of 
Loch  Cl 


APPENDIX  No.  LIII.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  101.] 

Original  of  account  of  the  Battle  of  Stecc,  from  the 
Annals  of  \j ot  Ce  (//.  1.  19.,  T.C.D. ),  at  a.d.  1256. 

Kl.  6n<\i|i  pop  pACApn  ocup  .xi.(W)  picbec  puippe  .xut 
Anno  cicti  potip  cepciup  Annup  x)ecimup  Anno  acini.  inxnci- 
one.  in.  cc.  t.  pexco. 

ptAnn  rtiAC  ptoinn  quvo  0ppuc  Cuaitia  xio  ec  a mbpiop- 
roniA.  -Apxieppuc  bliAite  Ac  a CLac  X)o  ec  in  btiAbAin  cexmA. 
RuAibpi  Ua  5AOpA,  pic;  Stebe  Lu£a  oo  tiiApbAb  oa  cAipnep 
Cpipc  pern  .i.  T)Abit>  ttiac  RicAipx)  Ciiipm  a pitt,  ocup  a 
meouit,  ocup  a CAipten  oo  bpipeb  in  CAnpm  oo. 

Stoi^eb  Aobub  ni op  oo  beiiAtii  tA  tlAcep  nn\c  RicAipx), 
rmc  UittiAm  Dupe  oocum  pebtini  nuc  CAcluxit  Cpoibbeipc;, 
ocup  oocum  a line  .i.  Aob  itiac  peotimio,  ocup  cum  imc 
UitepnAin  i tluAipc ; ocup  ip  imcuxn  poime  pin  6 po  cmoLvb 
a comVmmAp  in  cptoi^  pm  a nCpinn,  oip  ipeoh  po  liAip- 
meoh  Aimpn  .i.  picbe  mite  Ap  Aipern  Aompip.  Ocup  caii- 
^AOAp  UA  ptUA^A  tAlllilOpA  pil  ^O  111  A^  1106  11 A SApATlAC, 
ocup  Appoe  $o  OaILa^  ocup  Appibe  Ap  puo  buicjne ; ocup  po 
Aiji^peo  Lui^ne  Ap  $ac  teic  iua  enneett;  ocup  cAncoxiAp 
co  nActiAb  ConAipe.  Ocup  oo  cuippec  cccca  Appn  uAcliAib 
oinnpoi^ib  rhumcepi  IIA151UI15,  ocup  00  AobpAOAp  cocc  ua 
coinne  50  c]\oip  *Ooipe  Caoih,  pop  cum  AipcepAC  bpAic- 
ptebe,  a Uip  T7u Aub Ait.  Ocup  CAn^AOAp  muincip  llAi^itti^ 
CO  CtAcVlAU  111 UCAOA  pO]1  Steib  All  lAipn.  Ocup  po  impAOAp 
muincip  RA151LL5  Aimpm  $aii  coinne  opA^Ait  6 ^btAib ; 
ocup  uAncocAp  Ap  pin  co  Soitcen  ha  ti^ApAn.  5uTlA^)  M'111 
to  cexmA  pin  .1.  01  a liAoine  00  punnpAb,  ocup  La  pete  Cpoip 
CAp  5AC  La,  po  cmoit  ConcobAp  hiac  Ui^epiiAin  1 UiiAipc, 
pip  bpeipne  ocup  CbonniAicne,  ocup  An  rheio  po  peo  niAitte 
ppi u,  pA  Aob  11  a ChoncobAip,  ocup  triAife  ChomiAcc,  ocup 
cS'it  IlluipeoAi^  ApcbeiiA.  Ocup  ippiAX)  bApepp  Ap  ah  ptuA^ 
pin  .1.  ConcobAp  hiac  Ui^epnAin  1 RuAipc  .1.  Ri  Ua  m Opium 
ocup  ChonniAici ; ocup  CAcliAt  11a  EtAicbepcAi^ ; ocup  lllup- 
cb ax*)  pnn  Ua  "pep^Ait;  ocup  RuAibpi  m pbebA  Ua  ‘ptomn ; 
ocupELxnn  Rib  at;  OipeccAi^ ; ocupDonn  65 tTUiA^OipeccAixj; 
ocup  cuix)  mop  00  cpit  CbeAttAig;  ocup  cpi  true  Ulic  *OiAp- 
niACA ; ocupDiApmAicUAptAnnA^Ain  ; ocupCAcliAtmAcDuAp- 
caiii  1 CrjbpA ; ocup  x>a  hiac  UijepnAin  1 CboncobAip ; ocup  51 1- 
tAnAnAeiii  11a  Uavo^.  Ito  bimbA  cpA,  xi’o^bAib  CboniiAcc 
Aim  6 pm  AniAcb.  Ocup  ip  Aim  puc  copAC  m cptuAi^  pm  pop 
muincip  Rai  jitti^,  a^  Soitcen  iia  ngApAn ; ocup  po  tenpAc 
1 ax)  co  b^\tc  Ei^e  TUbe^uipm.  Ip  Aiinpm  |\o  impAX)Ap  ^tAp- 

(1*4)  Sic  in  the  MS. 
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Umc  muinripe  ItAigittig  pup  in  ptuAg  ceccApbA  pn ; ocup 
cucpAC  cpi  mAbmAiitiA  poppA.  If  Ann  pin  puc]\vo  in  ptuAg 
mop  poppa,  iAp  niApbAb  cooa  *01  a muincep,  im  'OhiApmAic  Ua 
bptAnnAgAin,  ocup  ini  IWiac  UlAonAig;  ocup  nn  Ctioicte  Ua 
Clioicte,  ocup  1111  pocAvoe  Aite.  Ocup  CAiicAt)Ap  uite  11  a ptuAig 
ceccApbA pin  co  liAtc  nA  1i0tci,  ocup  50  *Ooipin  CpAiincA,  ioip 
At  nA  betbige  ocup  bet  in  blieAtAig;  ocup  Coitt  Cpw; 
ocup  Coitt  <\ippcep,  pop  Steib  in  lApuinn.  Ocup  ip  Aimpin 
po  imjxvoAp  muincip  tlAigittig  50  t>up,  ocup  50  TnclipA, 
•OApACCAC,  tncettib,  “oofmACcnAigci,  a iiAgluvib  nnc  flieb- 
timib,  ocup  in  a mboi  -oo  ChoniiACCuib  niAitte  ppip,  00 
intuit  a negcopAC,  ocup  a iiAiibpoppAin  poppA.  Ocup  po 
gpeip  cac  tub  a muincep  a cenn  a ceti  .1.  cac  Ua  mbpiuin, 
ocup  ContiACCAig.  Ip  Aimpin  po  epgeoAp  ComiAccuig  Don 
teic  ApAitt  t)on  c <>c;  ocup  po  ViAupn  ah  -opong  bAiiA,  bAg- 
CApAib,  bipcip,  benmnec.  Ocup  po  coipge-OAp,  uia  Laoiti 
toilTOpCC,  U.\|\\lilAlt,  tAlUCApAlb  1 AX),  ocup  in  a cipci  coiiibtiiic, 
cobfAig,  cengwtci,  pA  noigpi  nuppuncA,  nApm-tAitnp  .1.  pA 
Aob  iiiac  pebtimib,  1111c  CacIiaiI  Cpoboeipg.  a\cc  cheiiA, 
bA  pepg  bpucptACA,  ocup  bA  cobpAigecc  ctipAb,  ocup  bA 
tAocbAcc  teoniAin  1a  iiiac  An  Aipopig  ipin  La  pin.  Ocup  po 
pcpAT)  cac  cpobA,  copcopAC,  cujiAUA  00  bib  teicib  ecoppA  1]' 
111  UAip  pin.  Ho  niApbAic,  ocup  po  5011AIC  pocliAibe  Aiiunn, 
ocup  aiiaIX  ceccAp  do  01b  teicib.  A\cc  clieiiA,  po  pAgbAb  Ann 
ConcobAp  iiiac  UigepnAin,  pi  b|\eipne,  ocup  UlupcAb  "Pinn  Ua 
PepgAit,  ocupAob  UAf?epgAit,  ocup  111  AotpuAiiAib  IIIac  ‘Donn- 
ell Aib  ; x>AOine  imbA  eti  -oo  loc  Ap  ah  tAcAip  pn ; ocup  *openi 
•01b  "oo  but  *oeg  *oa  iigonAib  iiia  cigib,  rnA  illupcAb  pinn  Ua 
b'epgAit,  ocu]'  pA  ptAnn  IllAg  OipeccAig,  ]io  mApbAb  a ppic- 
511111  111  caca  pin,  ocup  pocAibe  eti  mAitte  ppip.  Acr  clieiiA, 
ipeob  AT)e]\iT)  tucc  eotuip  An  mop  caca  ]'iii,  conAp  pet)  f AC 
tACgAite  n a gAp'pAige  pin,  iiia  mitib  111  iii6]i  riiAbmA  pecliAin 
111  AgAib  111  A]\t)];tv\CA ; UAip  oo  bAt)A]\  oa  pi-coinnit,  ]io  rnopA, 

□'cteCIlA  Ap  tAppAb,  ocup  A]\  tUAIHAIIl  IIIA  Cl  11 11  ; OCU]'  l)A 
ipuAC  tA  cac  coiiipAb  p|\ip  in  caii  pin ; UAip  tio  bAi  tube 
lOlllAgAttlilA  piAp  11A  ftUAgAlb  Ag  T>ut  A gcetlt)  CACA  Ua 
mbpiuin.  Ocu]'  cug  a pocAiin  Aipopig,  ocup  a gpec  cupAb  op' 
Aipt)  a mebon  An  iiio]\  caca.  Ocup  nip  ah  t)on  peim,  ocu]' 
T)on  ]\u aca]\  pn  gup  liieAbAib  t)o  cac  Ua  mbpiuin.  Cib  cpA, 

ACC  ]10  mApOAb  A]1  All  tACAlp  pi  11 , CACAt  Ua  ItAlglttlg,  ]\i 

Ulumncipe  tllAotiiiopbA,  ocu]'  ca.ca  Aot)<\  ^mn,  ocup  a t>a 
riiAC  niAitte  ppip  .1.  ‘OoiiuiAtt  IliiAb,  ocup  lliAtt,  ocupAbe]i- 
bpACAi]\  .1.  Cucoiiiiacc,  ocup  cpi  1111c  CliACAit  ‘Ouib  Ui  Hai- 
gittig  .i.  50I'>TA15’  ocup  l-'epgAt,  ocup  'OomiiAtt ; ocup 
-iXmiAb  niAC  *OoifinAitt  1 UAigittig,  do  tiiA]\bAb  tA  Concobv\]i 
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APP.  LIII. 

Account  of 
llattle  of 
May! 1 8 lecht. 
In  Annuls  of 
Loch  CV. 


Of  the  Idol 
culled  Crotn 
Crunch. 


tuac  Uit^epnAin ; ocup  ah  Cao6  11a  tlAigittiii;  .1.  IIiaH,  ocup 
Ui^epiiAn  IIIA5  bpA*OAij;,  ocup  ^^bvmiebVl  mAC  UAifctir, 
ocup  DonncA-e  11a  bibpAi^,  ocup  fflAjjnup  iuac  ^bUvouib, 
ocup  nVLet)  Ap  cpi  piccib  ■oo  mAicib  a mumncipe  nn\poen 
jnu.  Ocup  po  tiiA|\bAt)  pe  pip  *065  xnb  llAijibbit;  Arm  beop. 
Cac  moi^e  Sbecc  Ap  bpti  Aca  T)eip5,  A5  Albc  riA  hCbbci,  op 
bbeAbAC  nA  beinjo,  Ainm  in  caca  pm. 


APPENDIX  No.  LIV.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  102,  Note'39'] 

Original  ( with  Translation)  of  passage  in  the  Tripartite  Life 
of  Saint  Patrick  concerning  the  Idol  called  Cenn  Cruaich , [or 
Crotn  Cruach ] and  the  Plain  called  TIIa^  Stecc. 

bum  lAiium  Pacjiaic  1 UecbAi  cuAipcipc  .1.  co  Cpich  Coip- 
ppe,  bAte  [in]  po  exibpA-o  T>opum  o^p-o  o nuvccAib  Coipppe ; 
ocup  popACAibpom  intnipin  Cppcop  niAC  THibcon,  a 

comAtcAi,  ocup  nA  *oi  Cmip,  pecpACA  in  bipin ; ocup  icbe 
conAccubpAc  cuip  bi  CtuAin  bpotiAij;;  ocup  ip  Aipi  aca 
AccoibAt)  innA  cibbe  p\iA  tAiti ; ocup  AipcbnroAcb  £pAnAipc 
optmepp  cenn  CAittecb  t>o  gpep  hi  CtuAin  bpoiiAi^.  In 
CAn  inioppo,  po  pen  pAcpAic  CAitte  popp  nA  o^Aib  pempAici 
po  cbocAp  a ceicpi  co^'p  a ipin  cboic:  pel  otitic  inci  a poib- 
teccA  pempep.  Do  com  pAcpAic  K\ppin  cAp  in  upci  00 
THai£  SteccA,  bAit  ippAbi  a|vu  mAt  nA  b 61  pen n .1.  Cenn 
CpUAIC,  CU1UCACCA  O Op  ocup  O Ap^AC,  ocup  *OA  1t)At  *OeACC 
Aite  cumcAccA  6 uniA  imme.  Oc  cbonnAipc  pacpAic  inn 
i-oAt,  on  upci  t)iAnm  Ainm  ^utApot)  (.1.  ^AbtA  a 511c),  octipo 
po  coniAicpi^  -ooiinmAt,  contiAp^Aib  a tAim  t>o  ebup  bAcbtA 
ippu  pAip,  ocup  noco  pAtA,  acc  do  pAipbepc  pi  Ap  "oon  umiuC 
[recto  cumiuc]  pop  a tec  iroep',  Ap  ip  itmepp  po  boi  a A^eo; 
ocup  inApAm  pticc  innA  bAcntA  inA  teic  etiu  beup,  ApAme 
noco  popcAi^  An  bACAtt  a bairn  pAcpAic ; ocup  pottuicc  in 
cAtAin  nA  oa  AppACc  *oeAcc  Aiti  conici  a cmnu ; ocup  acaic 
poti  nmup  pin  1 cconiop-ou^At)  11m  epcA;  ocuppo  nuxttAC  0011 
Demon,  ocur  po  inoApb  in  ippinn  ; ocup  oopo^Apc  innAbuite 
cum  pe^e  boejpnpe  ichepme  po  AopAipec  innmAt;  ocup 
ACConnApccAp  innA  buiti  6 (.1.  Demon)  ocup  po  imectAicpec  a 
neipitcin  niAnm  chuipeo  pAcpAic  be  inn  ipppinn. 

[translation.] 

Patrick  went  afterwards  to  North  Tethbha  [Teffia],  to  Coirpres 
land,  where  Granard  was  offered  to  him  by  the  sons  of  Coirpre; 
and  he  left  in  that  place  Bishop  Guasaclit , the  son  of  Alilchu,  his 
[former]  companion,  and  the  two  Emirs , that  person’s  sisters ; and 
it  was  they  that  first  took  up  nt  Chain  Bronaigh;  and  it  is  on  that  ac- 
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count  that  the  one  church  is  attached  to  the  other;  and  it  is  the  app.  liv. 
Airchinnech  [abbot]  of  Granard  that  consecrates  the  superioress  of" 
nuns  perpetually  in  Cluain  Bronciigh.  When,  now,  Patrick  had  2ai«iCro«* 
consecrated  the  veil  upon  the  virgins  aforesaid,  their  four  feet  sunk  Cruach. 
into  the  stone  [upon  which  they  were  standing]  : their  marks  remain 
in  it  semper.  Patrick  after  that  went  over  the  water  to  Magh  Slecht , 
where  stood  the  chief  Idol  of  Erinn,  i.e.,  Cenn  Crtiaich,  ornamented 
with  gold  and  with  silver,  and  twelve  other  idols  ornamented  with 
brass  around  him.  When  Patrick  saw  the  idol  from  the  water  which  is 
named  Guthard  [loud  voice]  (i.e.,  he  elevated  his  voice)  ; and  when  he 
approached  near  the  idol,  he  raised  his  arm  to  lay  the  staff  of  Jesus 
on  him,  and  it  did  not  reach  him,  he  bent  back  from  the  attempt 
upon  his  right  side,  for  it  was  to  the  south  his  face  was;  and  the 
mark  of  the  Staff’  lives  in  his  left  side  still,  although  the  Staff  did 
not  leave  Patrick’s  hand ; and  the  earth  swallowed  the  other  twelve 
idols  to  their  heads ; and  they  are  in  that  condition  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  miracle.  And  he  called  upon  all  the  people  cum  rege 
Laeghuire;  they  it  was  that  adored  the  idol.  And  all  the  people  saw 
him  (i.e.,  the  demon),  and  they  dreaded  their  dying  if  Patrick  had 
not  sent  him  to  hell. 


APPENDIX  No.  LV.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  102.] 


Original  of  memorandum  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
copy  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  in  the  Library  of  T.C.jL). 
(classed  II.  1.  1.,  H.  1.  2.) 


Memoran- 
dum In  An- 
nals of  Con- 
nacht. 


Iajwa  t;yAiyneAT>  Ay  teAbAy  AoyoA  meAmyuim,  ocuy,  iAy  nA 
ch|uoc1imi5<yo,  an  .xocix.Ia  Don  trm  Occobey,  Aoiy  An  UiJeAyiuv 
An  CAnyin,  1764,  ye  TTluiyiy  O'^oyniAin. 


APPENDIX  No.  LVI.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  109.] 

Original  of  memoi'andum  in  the  so-called  Annals  of  Boyle,  in  Mcmomn- 
the  British  Museum  (under  the  year  1594,  at  the  lower  SdAn’- 
margin  of  fol.  14  b.).  naisofBoyio 

UomAtcA6  itiac  Co^Ain,  mic  ac^a,  mic  ’OiAyrruvoA,  mic 
UtiAiDyi  caoic,  moycuy  eye,  i mi  oeirpnAC  tia  btiADHA  yo 
inA  ti£  yein  a CtuAin  Pjiaoic. 


APPENDIX  No.  LVII.  [Lect  V.,  Page  111.] 


Original  of  a second  memorandum  in  the  same  Book  (at  the  Second  Mi  ni. 

lower  margin  of  fol.  30  a.  [or,  qu.  33  5.]).  AnnauS  1 

Doyle. 

LeAbuy  PiyiyAnn  OiIcaii  iia 
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APPENDIX  No.  LVIII.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  111.1 

Third  Mem. 

Ann*?!?4  Original  °f  a third  memorandum  in  the  same  Book  (at  the 
Boyle.  lower  margin  of  fol.  13  In'). 

CecpA  pcic  bbiAbAin  6 bAp  Pacjkmc  gu  bAp  *Oia]utiaca 
imc  cepbAib,  oo  pei|\  IllApcpAioe  Oibeiti  ha  fkverii. 


APPENDIX  No.  LIX.  [Lect.  V,  Page  112.] 

Account  of  Original  of  account  of  S.  Coburn  Cibbe  at  Loc  Ce,  from 
rail  in  O'  Donnell's  Life  of  Colum  Cille  (in  the  vol.  classed  No.  2. 

OOonnclls  52,  R.LA.y  p.  158). 

Pe<\cbc  oo  Chobum  Cibbe  Ap  oiben  Ap  Loc  Ce  i cCon- 
noccAib,  ocup  cahiic  pbe,  ocup  tniine  eAbAgtiA  oa  tonn- 
poige,  ocup  oo  bi  CAnuxbb  Ag  coiiipAb  pip;  ocup  oo  imcbig 
uaoa  lAppn.  Ocup  oob  longnAb  beip  iia  niAiicliAib  haji 
u\pp  Coburn  Cibbe  ni  oa  caLa^ai n pein  A|i  in  pbe  pn,  mAp 
lAppAb  Aji  gAC  ouine  eAbAgiiA  oibe  oa  ccigeAb  fcrnge;  ocup 
|io  p AppAigeAO  Ap  be  cpeo  p\  noeAptiA  pe  pn.  PpeAgpAp 
Coburn  Cibbe,  ocup  ipeb  AOtibAipc,  n.\|i  cneApoA  oo  pein 
neice  pobApACA  o’lAppAib  A|\  a noti'ine  Ag  a pAibe  T>ob<\p  i 
ngAp  bo;  ocup  tiac  pAOA  go  bpAicpoip  omne  Ag  recc  cuige 
oa  innipin  oo  gup  niApbAb  An  pibe  pn.  11i  1116  gup  beAbAig 
OeipCAO  All  COliipAIO  pin  pui,  All  UAip  OO  CUAbAOAp  gbAOg  1 
bpopc  ha  bmnp ; ocup  AOtibAipc  Cobuni  Cibbe  gupAb  be 
pgeAbuib  niApbcA  ah  pbe  cahiic  An  omne  00  pinne  An 
gbAOg  pin  ; ocup  po  piopAb  pn  tube,  AiiiAib  AOtibAipc  Cobuni 
Cibbe:  gup  in  op  ao  Ainm  oe  ocup  Chobtnm  Cibbe  be  pin. 


APPENDIX  No.  LX.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  115.] 


Extract  from 
Annul*  of 
Connucht. 


Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Connacht , (classed  II.  1.  1. 
and  II.  1.  2.,  T.C.D., — a fragment  of  the  “ Annals  of  Kilro- 
nan'y  according  to  Charles  O'  Conor  of  Belanagare ),  at  a.d. 
1404. 


UAbg  11a  ConcbobvMp,  bec-pig  CliontiAcc  mopruop  epc,  aii 
pACApn  1 Aj\  ceo  pbeib  111ui|ie  111  phogAiiiAip,  ec  pepubcup  1 
Hop  ConiAin  co  bonopAc,  uAp Ab,  o c-pib  CliACAib  Chpoib-ocipg, 
ocup  o cuACAib  c-Sib  tlluipebAig,  mAp  hacIi  oepnAO  pi  peiriie 
00  c-pb  CliAUAib  Clipoib-oeipg  pe  ciati  OAimpip.  CAtnbA- 
OAp  a niApcpbtiAg,  ocup  a n-gAbbogUvcAib  iiiA  11-eioeb  cim- 
ciobb  cuipp  aii  Aipo-pig,  mAp  00  oecAioip  a n-OAib  caca; 
ocup  a n-gbApbAici  1 iia  co|\Aigrib  caca;  ocup  cbnxpA  ocup 
ao]'  eAbAbnA;  ocup  11111  a c-SAa  IlluipebAig  hia  ni-bpoincib 
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t)i|nme  inA  oe^Aij;.  Ocup  bA  'oip'irne  AbmpA  ha  b-G^bAip  ah  app.  lx. 
“La  pn,  1a  copp  An  Aipx>pi5,  *oo  buAib,  ocup  ecliAib,  ocup  ’ 

Aip5ioc.  Ocup  "oo  cAibbpeo  *o6poin  epein  oca  bpeic  x>o  Annais  or 
bpetemnAp  bA  THicbeb.  comment. 

Original  of  abstract  of  same  entn /,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 

O'Conor  of  Belanagare , as  published  by  his  grandson , the 

Rev.  Charles  O' Conor  ( Stowe  Catalogue , vol.  1,  p.  7G). 

Aoip  U^bepiiA  fflccccbxiu — UA'obj  Ua  Concbob.  xjpbAgb- 
Aib  bbAip  ocup  a A'obriACAb  a ftopcomAin  a bpbiAT>bnAipe 
uAipbe  An  CI1015.  50  buibe,  nAp  bAtinAC.  Aon  *oo  Tli^b 
ConiiAcbc  O CliAcb  Cbpobt>ep5  a nuAp  ni  bo  b-onopAigb. 
ocup  nip  bh  14115.  pn  *00  -obenAiub  beip  ati  1115b  bu  oei- 
^bein.  -oo  bbi  Ap  ClionnAcbcA  a piAmb  be  p ebb  up  a ubpeicbe. 

Iliop  ^oip  Aon  II15I1  a 5-ConnAcbcA  on  Ain  pn  a beirb, 
ocup  Ainim  Hi  Concbob.  o *pbA5liAib  50  coiccben  oAibb  ocup 
oiiacIi  pAibb  p a*o  pein  5CAb  t>a  cbeibe  *oo  p5piop  iao 
be  liAitvob^b  eApponn.  ocup  mAicbemn.  o *ObiA  50  bpbA5- 
in  eipic  a bpeAC.  Domine  ne  statuas  nobis  hoc  peccatum. 

Ap  beAbliAp  Cbibbe  UonAin  po  cbAipiti5iip  pin  cum  appro- 
bationc  quatuor  Magistromm.  CacIiaI  O’ConcbAbbAip,  2 Aug., 

1728.  [MS.  in  Stowe  Collect.  No.  3,  fol.  27,  b.] 


APPENDIX  LXI.  [Lect.  V.,  Page  115.] 

Original  of  corresponding  entry  in  the  Annals  of  boc  Ce  Entry  in 
(//.  1.  11).,  T.C.D.; — also  erroneously  called , by  some , An-  ‘ffeurt. 
nals  of  Kilronan). 


^•65  riiAC  Uoippt>eAbbAi5  Huavo  1 CboncubAip,  bet-pi  Con- 
uacc  1o,e5  .1.  ■ouine  *oo  b«x  CU15P,  ccpei^e  a 5ConiiACCAib  ioiia 
Aimpp  p6m. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXII.  [Lect.  VI.,  Page  121.] 


Orimual  of  the  Title  to  the  Book  of  Pediqrees  ot  Mac  Firbis  Title  to  Mae 

/m  1 • m Fir  bit'  Book 

(DubAbCAC  ItlAC  Ppbipg).  of  Pedigrees. 


CpAobA  coibneApA  A511P  50U5A  5cnebui5  5ACA  5AbAbA  oAp 
5<xb  Ope  on  AinpA  50  IiA-oaiti  (acc  poriiopAig,  bocbbAmiAir; 

SAxgAibb  AffiAin  bArtiAm  o cai^aoap  x>Ap  enp) : 50  tlAouii- 
pcncup  A5up  peun  piogpAige  poobA  pop;  A5A]'  pAbeoi5  cbA]i 
ua  ccuimpgteAp  (iAp  nupo  Aib^iope)  tia  Sboince  A5AP  nA 
liAice  oipbeApcA  buAiccAp  ipn  beAt>AppA,  t>o  ceA5boniAt>  beip 
An  DubAbcAc  IIIac  Ppbip5  beACAin.  1G50. 
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tlon  of 
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from  Book  of 
Lecain. 


Title,  etc.  of 

Chronicun 

Seotorum. 


Note  by  Sfac 
Fir  bis  In 
Cftronicutii 
Seotorum. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXIII.  [Lect,  VI.,  Page  120.] 

Original  of  passage  from  the  LeAbAp  LecAin,  descriptive  of 
the  Inauguration  of  the  O'Doicda  ( from  a tract  printed  by 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society , in  the  volume  on  the  Tribes 
and  Customs  of  Ily-Fiachrach, — p.  440). 

A^up  cup  *0151  d’ O'CAoniAin  6 11a  n-DubDA;  Ajjup  tjati 
O’CAotnAin  d’a  h-ibi  no  50  cu^a  ye  Do’n  pi  bib  h-1,  .1  do  IIIac 
Ppbipij,  A$up  Apm  A^up  eAppab,  Agup  eich  h-1  DubDA  ca;i 
eip  AnmA  do  jjAipm  be  d’  O'CAemAin,  Agup  Apm  A^up  eAppAb 
h-1  CliAoniAin  a^ITIac  ppbipig;  Azpip  ni  Din^riiAtA  ODuboA 
do  541pm  co  bpAC,  no  50  n-^oipib  O’Caohiaw  Ajjup  IIIac  pp- 
bip5  An  c-Ainm,  A$up  no  50  CAbpA  IIIac  pipbipij;  copp  tia 
pbAici  op  cmn  h-1  DubDA;  A$up  $ac  cbeipec,  45U p $ac 
coriiApbA  cibbi,  A^up  $ac  Cpboc,  A^up  CAOipec  pepomD  00 
Pada  ah  AnniA  a n-DiAij;  h-1  CliAomAin  A^np  ITleic  JTipbipg; 
A^up  aca  ni  cenA,  da  ce^iiiAD  a Uip  AniAb^AiD  O’DubDA,  no 
bu  Dobc  ado  co  CApnn  AniAbgAiD  do  ^Aipm  AnmA  be,  Ache  50 
m-beic  nA  CAoipij;  pApip : Agup  no  da  cetjniAD  a CApnn  inline 
b pi  Ain  h-e  nip  bobcA  do  Anonn  do  ^Aipm  An  AnmA,  A^up  nip 
C15C1  do  An  Abb  6 CApnn  AmAb^AiD,  Aip  ip  e AmAb^AiD  piac 
piAcpA  Ab^Aib,  do  cocuib  An  CApnn  do  pein  do  cum  Ainm 
ci^eApnA  do  541pm  De  pein  Agup  da  54c  Dtnne  da  n-^ebAb 
pbAicep  n a D1415,  Aj^up  ip  Ann  aca  ^niAb^AiD  pein  adUuci, 
A^up  ip  uada  Ainmnijcep  An  CApnn;  A^up  54c  pi£  do  cbAn- 
DAib  jTiAcpAC  11  ac  ^oippcAb  Ainm  iiiAp  pin  biAib  5 Aip  peicbe 
do,  A^up  ni  bAh-oippDpic  a pib  tiAp  ApeimeAn  A^np  111  pAicpe 
pbAitiup  De  co  bpAit.  J.'imc.  Amen. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXIV.  [Lect.  VI.,  Page  127.] 
Original  of  the  Title,  and  commencement  of  the  Preface  to  the 
Chronicum  Seotorum  (II.  1.  18.;  T.C.D.). 

Incipic  Cponicom  Scocopum  .1.  cmnp^AncAp  cpoinic  ha 
Scoc  Anopo. 

“ UU15  a becchcoip  pA  AbbAp  Aipibe,  ocup  50  pobbup  do 
pecnA  eirheAbcAip,  ^upAb  eb  Ap  Aibb  binn  cpACCAb  ocup  ca§a 
AtcumAip  do  beiiAiii  Ap  Aipipin  iia  Scoc  aiiiaiii  pAn  coip-pe, 
A$  pA^bAlb  UopCACDA  11 A beApAp  Aipiplll  AUlUljj,  C011AD  AlpC* 
pin  1 AppAniAiD  oipbpi  ^An  Ap  n-incpeAchAb  cpiD,  U4ip  D-peAO- 
AmniAp  5»pAb  ADliAb  An  c-eApnAth  he”. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXV.  [Lect.  VI.,  Page  127.] 

Original  of  note  at  fol.  3.  col.  1.  of  the  Chroniaim  Scotorum, 
in  the  hand  of  the  compiler , Dub  Abe  ac  IIIac  £ipbipi$. 

“ Aocop  uAim  buib  a bejpncch  UAcpo  bim  pAOCAp  An  cpbecoA 
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po  oo  ^pAippneb  opm,  cohad  Aipe  pin  Aitim  oipbp  cpe  pp  app.  lxv. 
coigle  5411  th’in5pim  rpro  (m<vo  cm5fe|<  lip  ctieo  yo  t>e|W,  Nott  by  Mm 
inn  AmtAib),  oip  Ap  Demin  n a£  iad  cU\nn  jTipbiptjAp  cincAct  Firbu in 

Scoturuin. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXVI.  [Loot.  VI.,  Pngc  128.] 

Original  of  memorandum  (at  a.d.  722)  in  the  Chronicum  Momomn- 
ocotorum,  explaining  a deficiency  there . mv«m  scoto- 

“UepOA  bpottAfc  da  buitteos  Don  c-pen  tebApApA  pgpibAim 
po,  ocup  pA^uim  Appuit  pom  -oon  tec  CAOib-p  nA  n-oipcitt. 
ftlip  *OubAtcAfc  'pipbipjj’ . 

APPENDIX  No.  LXVI I.  [Lect.  VII.,  Page  146.] 

Original  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  Dedication 

^ui'ohim  Dia  im  cAbAipc  ^acIia  b-AoibneAp  *00  pacad  1 teAp  ^'ueht^r,“r 
da  cbupp,  Aguf  da  AiiniAin  D’^eap^At  O^hAOpA  UiccbeApnA 
tTIbAitje  Hi  5"AbpA,  Ajup  Chuiie  O ppnD,  Aon  Don  DiAp 
KiDipeAt)h  pAptemence  po  co^adIi  Ap  cotroAe  Sticci^b  co 
b-Ac  CtiAc  An  btiA-oAin  pi  DAOip  Cpiopc,  1634. 

Ay  ni  coicceAn-o  poitteip  pon  vote  ’OorfiAn  in  ^a6  ionAT)b  1 
mbi  uAipte  no  onoip  in  t^Acb  Aimpip  da  rcAinicc  piArh  diaid  1 
noiAib  tiAcb  ppuit  ni  Ap  ^topniAipe,  A^up  Ap  Aipmiccni^e 
onopAi^he  (a|i  AbbApAib  ionroA)mA  pop  pcAmoACCA  nA  peAnujj- 
•OAp,  AtJUp  eotAp  11 A IIAipeAC,  A^up  11A  nUApAt  po  t)At)Ap  Anil 
ipm  Aimpp  peAnipo  do  CAbAipc  do  cum  potAip  Ap  dai^Ii  co 
mbeic  AiceAncAp,  A^up  eotAp  a$  5<vcb  Dpuin$  1 n-DeADAib 
Apoite  cionnAp  do  CAicpioc  a pinnpip  a pe  A^up  a n-Aimpip, 

Atpip  ciA  h-AipeAcc  po  bACCAp  i ccicceAptiAp  a n-Duicce,  1 
n-Ditpnc,  no  i n-onoip  diaid  i n-tnAiob,  A^up  cpeD  i An  oidoad 

pUAippiOCC. 

UAUAccpA  An  bpACAip  bocc  *ou po  S.  Pponpeip  tllicbet 
O'Ctepiccn  (iAp  mbeic  Deich  m-btiAbnA  daii’i  acc  SccpiobAD 
^Acb  peAnoAcbcA  da  bpiiApAp  Ap  llAoniAib  nA  b-GpcAnn  a 
mAitte  te  b-uriitACC  $Acb  PpouinpiAit  da  pAibe  in  6pmn  a 
d-diaid  a cete  do  beic  AccAm)  da  bAp  tACAippi  a uApAit,  a 
pbeAp^Ait  Hi  ^h^bpA.  *D°  bpAiceAp  Ap  bAp  n-onoip  gun 
bA-obAp  cpuAige,  A^up  neiiiete,  DotjAilp,  A^up  Dobpoin  tibh 
(do  chum  ^toipe  *Oe  Ajup  onopA  ha  b-GpeAtm)  a met)  do 
*6eACACCAp  ptiocc  5A01bit  meic  llunt  po  CIA15  A^up  Dop- 
cADAp,  ^An  pop  eccA  nA  oidcada  llAoim,  nA  l)AnnAOiriie,  c\ip- 
Deppcoip,  Gppcoip,  tia  ^XbbAD,  ha  UApAt  ^pAiDb  eccAitpi  oite, 

K15,  nA  TtuipiJ,  UijeApnA  nA  Uoipiccb,  comAimpip  nA  coim- 
pmeADb  neicb  DibbpiDbe  pp  1 Apoite.  *Oo  poitt^'i^eApA  DAOibj'i 
^up  bo  ‘0015  teAm  50  ppui^mn  cuidiuccad  ha  ccpoimci^e 
Ap  Ap  mo  mo  meApDO  chum  teAbAip  AnnAtA-6  do  pccpiobAb  1 
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•_  ccuippiDe  i ccuimne  nA  neice  pempAice,  Axpip  da  beiccci  Aft 

CAIJVOe  ^All  A SccpiobAD  DO  bACAip  tlAch  ppUl^flCI  1 AD  DOpiDipi 

f be  a ppopAicmeAC,  A$up  be  a ccuimniuccAb  50  cpich,  Axpip  50 
poipceAnn  An  beActiA.  *Oo  cpumnicceADh  beAm  ha  beAbAip 
AniiAbAO  a]'  peApp  Axpip  Ap  UonrhAipe,  Ap  mo  do  beiDip  bem 
D-pA^Aib 1 n-Gpinn  mle  (biOD  $up  DeACAip  daiii  a cceACcbAm- 
ad  50  h-AOin  iohad)  do  chum  ah  beAbAippi  do  pccpiobAb  in 
bAp  n-Ainmpi,  A^up  in  bAp  11-onoip  oip  Ap  pib  cucc  buAch 
pAouAip  do  n a cpoiniciDib  b<xp  po  ixcpiobAD  e,  A^up  bpAifpe 
conuence  *Ouin  ua  n-^Abb  do  caicIi  copCAp  biDh,  ax;  up  ppioc- 
Aibriie  piu  in  Ap  aii  cccdiia.  ™aic  da  cciocpA  Don  beAbAp 

pm  da  CAbAipc  pobAipp  do  cac  i ccoiccchmne  Ap  ppibp  Ap 
beipche  a buiohe ; Ax;up  nip  coip  m Accn  ad,  no  ioiicjhad,  6d  no 
lomcnuc  do  beic  pA  Hiaic  da  n-Din^enAb  pib,  oip  Ap  do  piob 
einnpin  eicIlliteAD  tjempioc  SOlli^h  do  piojjAibGpeAnn,  Axpip 
a h-Aen  Ap  cpi  piccib  do  llAoriiAib.  An  Uadx;  pm  IIIac  Cein 
1111c  OibebbA  Obuitn  op  piobpAC  a h-occ  Decc  do  iia  HAoriiAib 
pm  Ap  eiDip  do  bpeic  6 ^tun  50  ^bun  511  p ah  Uad^  ceDnA. 
iio  ^AbbAi^hpioc  Atjup  po  AiccpeAbpAU  cbAim  ah  Uaid$  pm 
n-ioiiADAib  exAmbA  Ap  piiD  GpeAim  .1.  Sbiochc  CopbniAic  5^- 
benx;  ibLuignib  Coiuiacc  op  x^emeAbhAipp,  TNumcip  5A,bp<S 
aii  da  Ua  0a5|\a  hi  cComiAccoibh,  ATjup  O’h-0A^pA  aii  Uuca, 
O'CeAjibAibb  1 11-Gibe,  A^up  O'llleAchAip  1 n-llib  CAipm,  O’Con- 
cobAip  1 cCiahiiacca  ^binne-^ouinn. 

*Oo  DCApbAD  Ap  bAp  CCedlCpA  on  puib  UApAlb  pm  A DubjlA- 
nu\p  acc  po  bAp  n-^emeAbAch. 

A plieApx^Alb  Hi  5^<v&pA 
A meic  Uaidcc 
meic  OibeAbbA 

meic  ’OiApniACCA,  [ec  cecepA.] 

An  DApA  bA  pichec  do  mi  lAnuApi  Anno  Domini  1032,  do 
uionnp^iiADh  aii  beAbAp  po  1 cconuemc  Dhum  ha  n-^Abb; 
A^up  do  cpiochnAi^heADh  ipm  cconuemc  ceDnA  An  DeAch- 
niADh  bA  d’Au^ui'c,  1630.  An  cAonmAD  bbiADAin  Decc  do 
pi^he  Ap  II15I1  CAppobup  op  Saxaiii,  PpAinc,  AbbAin,  A$up  op 
Gipinn. 

OAp  ccApA  lonrhAiii 

biiAuliAiii  michet  o ctern^li. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVIII.  [Lcct.  VII.,  Page  147.] 

Original  of  the  Testimonium  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Auauc  ha  h-Aichpe  do  tlpo  S.  Pponpeip  chuippeAp  a bAinliA 
Ap  po  ax;a  piADhnu^liADh  t;up  Ab  e “PeAp^liAb  O ^ADhpA  cucc 
Ap  An  m-bpAcliAip  ITIicheb  O’Cbepicch  ha  Cpomicibe  Axpjp 
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AD  CAOJ'  eAbADbllA  DO  cbjUlinDlllgAb  CO  tlAOin  IODAdIi  U\f  |AO 
pxpobbADb  beAbbAi|\  Oipj'  4511]'  AnnAbA  da  b Cp  on  d (an 
tiieicc  |\ob  eiDiji  d^a^Iiai!  be  AfccpobADb  biob),  Ax:uf 
Ab  e Ati  'PeAj^bAb  ceDtiA  cticc  boigbibeAcbc  doio  aji  a 
fcquobtiADh. 

Aca  ad  beAbliAp  jiaddca  A|\  bo.  Af  e iodadIi  in  j\o 
f5|\iobhA‘ob  e 6 ctnif  co  DeijieADb  1 cConuenc  bjiAcbAji 
*Obtiin  da  n^Abb,  a|\  a inbiA-b,  a^uj*  a]\  a bpiiocbAibeAmb. 

T)o  cionnpxiiAb  A511]'  do  p^cpobADb  ad  ceiD  beAbbAji  be 
ipn  Conuenc  cbeAcoiA  ad  bbiADAin  p 1632,  ati  cAn  po  bAb 
Saijidiati  ad  cAcIiaiji  bejWAjvoin  O'Cbeipccb. 

A]'  1 acc  nA  Cjioimcibe,  A^iif  ad  cao^'  eAbADbnA  do  bAccAji 
ACC  fCCJUobADb  An  beAbAT]\  pn,  A^llf  A^A  ctieA^bATlTADb  A 
teAbjiAib  ecc]'AnilA,  ad  bjiAcbAiji  ITVicbebO'Cbepccb  ; IThnp]' 
niAC  to|\tiA  lb  tnbAoibconAi|\e,  pn  ]\e  Ao'm  nYiopx;  'PeAftpeAfA 
rriAC  LocbbAinD  11 1 1T1bAoibcbonAi|ie,  TAiccpDhe  hia  noi|'  a 
concAe  Uopw  CotnmAin ; Cucoixjcpcbe  OCbcpccb  a concAe 
’Obuin  nA  n^Abb;  Cucoi^cpcbe  O'Dinb^eAiiDAin  a concAe 
biAcbDponiA ; a^u]'  ConAijie  O'Ctepccb  a concAe  *Obuin  da 
n^Abt. 

Aciad  da  pnn-beAbAijt  |\o  bbAcoji  aca;  beAbbAji  CUiatia 
m ic  Tloip  in  |\o  beAimAi^  VlAOirii  CbiAfiAn  diac  ah  cfAoip ; 
LeAbAji  Oibein  da  VlAenib,  yoji  bocb  llibb  ; b-eAbbAji  Sben- 
aidIi  lllec  tllA^bnuiyA,  pop  Locb  Cjme;  LeAbAji  Cbboinne 
tli  TnbAoibconAijie ; LeAbAji  ffliiincejie  Timbre  add  Ain  Cbib- 
be  llotiAin ; Ajuf  beAbAji  oipf'eATi  beACAin  llleic  Pj'bipccb, 
pncb  cIiuca  iA|i  rcpobliADb  upnoip  ah  beAbAiji,  A^uf  Ap  |io 
|'C|iiobb]'ACC  ^Acii  bionniAijieAcbc  da  bpiAip'eAcc  (a  |iAn^- 
acoji  a beA|')  dac  jw\ibe  i]'  da  ceicc  LeAbjiAib  bAcoji  aca, 
Aji  m bAoi  1 beAbAji  CbuAnA,  ida  pop  1 LeAbliAji  ah  Oibein 
acIic  An  mbbiADAin  p d’aoi]'  a|\  cUijjeApiA  1227. 

X)o  cionn^ccnADb  An  dajia  LeAbbAji  da^iaO  cop\cb  ad  bbiA- 
DAin  p 1208,  An  bbiADAin  p d’aoi|'  Cpop:,  in  po  bA  xjAjvoiAn 
An  cAcaiji  Cpoproip  llbcAcb,  1635, (96)  A^tif  do  pxpobADb 
An  cbuiD  oibe  be  50  1608  ad  ceD  bbiADAin  in  po  bADb  ^Ap- 
diad  An  cAcAip  bepiiApDin  O’Cbepiccb  DO|iiDip.  An  b|\Acb- 
CAiji  lllicbeb O’Cbe^igb  a Dub|\Aino|i,  Cucoicccpcbe O’Cbejii^b 
a^u]'  ConAipe  0’Cbe|\iccb  DOj'Cjiiobb  ah  beAbAji  DeiDbeAiiAcb 
ocbA  1332  5o  1608. 

Ap  iac  nA  beAbAi]i  A]'  ]io  ■pc]iiob]'AC  An  C|iiA|i  |ierh|iAice 
upnoji  ad  beAbAi]i,  An  beAbAji  ceAcnA  pn  Cbboinne  Ui 

(9*>)  Die  translation  of  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph  is  by  mistake  omitted  in  the  text 
(p.  14b').  It  should  run  thus:  “And  (he  other  part  of  it,  to  the  year  1608,  was  transcribed  the 
first  year  in  irhich  f'a Uter  Demardin  O' Clerigh  teas  Guardian.  Brother  Michael  O'Clerigh 
aforesaid.  CucotgericM  O'Clerigh , and  Conairi  O'Clerigh , transcribed  the  last  book  [volume] 
from  133V  to  1608”. 

35 
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. THAOitcoriAipe  50  mite  cuicc  ceD  a CU15,  A^up  Ap  1 pti  <\n 
btiADAin  DeiDbeAriAcb  b<\oi  Arvo ; beAbAp  iia  tnuincipe  *Ouit>- 
^eArvoAin  ua]\  a ccAti^AmA^i,  ocIia  iiaoi  cceD  50  mite  cuicc  cgd 
peApccAcc  a cpi ; beAbAp  SeAiiAiD  THec  IllA^bnupA  hia  pAibe 
co  mite  cuicc  ceD  rpioctiAc  a 106;  blAb  do  beAbAp  Cbon- 
coicccpicbe  meic  *OiApniAccA  mic  UaidIi^  CAimm  Hi  Clitepi^h 
o’ti  m-btiA'bAin  p llliie  da  cbeD  occriio^liACc  a Iiaod,  co  mite 
cuicc  ceD  rpiocliAtx  a SeAcbc;  beAbAp  Hleic  bpuAiDbeADA 
(tnliAoitin  dice)  o’n  mbtiADAiri  p Ttlite  CU15  ceD  ocbcmo^bAC 
a boebe,  50  mite  Se  ceD  a cp  ;(96)  beAbliAp  bu^liAcb  tli 
Ctepi^b  6 lllbite  cuicc  ceD  ocbcmo^liAC  a Se,  50  ITJite  Se 
cbeD  A DO. 

*Oo  cbonncAmop  iia  beAbAip  pn  uite  A5  ah  Aep  eAtADUA 
ca|\  a ccAti^Amop  UomAinn  A^up  beAbAip  oipipeAn  oite  r»Acb 
iacc  po  bAb  eniielc  DAiiimrmigAb.  *00  DeApbAD  5AC  net  da|i 
pcpiobADb  ah  n pin  Horn ai tin,  AuAimne  riA  peAppAnnA  po  pop 
A5  cop  A]\  Laid  a]\  po  bi  cConuenc  *01111111  riA  n^Alb  ati 
DeAcbmA-6  La  do  Augupc,  AO  IS,  ClllllOSU,  lllite  Se  cbeD 
cpiocbAc  a S&. 

Fr.  Bernardinus  Clery. 


Guardian**  Dunyahnsis. 
t)pACAip  tnuipp  tlttCAcb. 
b]1ACAip  llluipip  tlttcAC. 
bjiACAip  boiiAUAncuiiA  0’*OomniLL, 
■Leaioijv  lubiutc. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXIX.  [Lect.  VII.,  Page  158.] 

sh>n  of'the*"  ^ie  succession  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  O' Gara  family,  from  a.d. 

o'oaras,  932  to  a.d.  1537 ; from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Lords  of  , . J J 

cuiioFinn,  [It  will  be  noticed  in  this  list  of  Chiefs  that  the  line  does  not  run 

(Cooiavin).  jn  unbroken  succession  of  generations,  because  that  sometimes  the 

kindred  family  of  O'h-Eaghra  (now  O’Hara)  succeeded  in  inter- 
rupting it  in  their  own  favour.] 

a.d.  964.  Toichleach  Ua  Gadhra , Lord  of  South  Luighne  (or 
Leyney),  was  killed  in  battle. 

a.d.  1056.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra , Tanaiste  (Tanist)  of  Luighne , was 
slain. 

a.d.  1059.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra , heir  presumptive  ( Damhna ) to  the 
Lordship  of  Luighne , died. 

a.d.  1067.  Donnsleibhe  Ua  Gadhra  was  killed  by  Brian  Ua 
h-Eaghra  (O’Hara). 

a.d.  1128.  Ua  Gadhra , Lord  of  Luighne , was  slain  on  an  expedition 
into  Leinster. 


(96)  The  conclusion  of  this  paragraph  is  also  omitted  in  the  text.  It  should  run  : "The  Bock 
of  Mac  Bmaidcadha  (MaoiUn  6g)  from  the  year  1588  to  1003;  the  Book  of  Lug  hat  dh  O'  Cterigh 
from  the  year  1586  to  1602". 
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a.d.  1206.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra,  Lord  of  Sliabli  Lugha,  died  [see  app.  lxix. 

O’Donovan’s  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  note  L,  p.  ‘ 

150,  VoL  I.,  Part  II.]  'SZ'X’Z 

a.d.  1217.  Domhnall  Ua  Gadhra , died.  Lord*^ 

a.d.  1226.  FerghaL,  the  grandson  of  Tadhg  an  2'eaghlaigli  (“  Teige  (SM  o ti*n, 
of  the  Household”),  Captain  of  the  House  of  Cathal  of  (Cool&v,u)‘ 
the  Red  Hand  O’Conor  ( Cathal  Crobh-Dcarg  Ua 
Conchobhair ),  and  Aedh,  the  son  of  Cathal , were  slain 
by  Donmleibhe  O' Gadhra. 

a.d.  1227.  Donnsleibhe  O' Gadhra,  Lord  of  Luighne,  was  killed  by  the 
Gillaruadh  [literally  the  Red-haired-fellow],  the  son  of 
his  own  brother,  after  surprising  him  in  a house  at 
night ; and  the  Gillaruadh  was  killed  in  revenge  after 
that,  through  the  phins  of  Aedh  O’Conor. 
a.d.  1228.  Muircheartach , the  son  of  Flaithbheartach  O'  Flannagain, 
was  killed  by  the  sons  of  Tadhg  O' Gadhra. 
a.d.  1237.  A prey  was  taken  by  Conchobhar , son  of  Comae 
[ O'  Gadhra  ?] , from  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra ; and  Ruaidhri s 
brother  was  slain. 

a.d.  1241.  Tadhg , the  son  of  Ruaidhri  O' Gadhra,  died. 
a.d.  1254.  Maghnus  Ua  Gadhra  was  accidentally  killed  by  the 
people  of  the  son  of  Feidhlimidh  O'  Conchobhair. 
a.d.  1256.  Ruaidhri  O' Gadhra,  Lord  of  Sliabh  Lugha , was  killed  by 
David,  son  of  Rickard  Cuisin.  Aedh,  the  son  of 
Feidhlimidh  O' Conchobhair,  plundered  the  territ  ory  of 
the  son  of  Rickard  Cuisin,  in  revenge  for  O' Gadhra. 

He  knocked  down  his  castle,  and  killed  all  the  people 
that  were  in  it,  and  seized  on  all  the  islands  of  Loch 
Techet  [now  “ Loch  Gara”,  in  which  the  River  Boyle, 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  has  its  source]. 
a.d.  1260.  Tadhg,  the  son  of  Cian  O'Gadhra,  was  killed  (at  the 
battle  of  Downpatrick,  fought  between  Bryan  O’Neill, 

King  of  Ulster,  and  the  English  of  that  province). 
a.d.  1285.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra,  Lord  of  Sliabh  Lugha,  was  killed  by 
Mac  Feorais  [Birmingham],  on  Loch  O'Gadhra. 
a.d.  1325.  Brian  O'Gadhra  died. 

a.d.  1328.  Donnchadh  Ruadli  O'Gadhra,  and  five  of  his  name,  were 
killed. 

a.d.  1328.  Tadhg,  son  of  Toirrdhealbhach  O' Conchobhair  [“Turloch 
O’Conor”],  was  killed  by  Diarmait  Ua  Gadhra. 
a.d.  1320.  Tadhg,  the  son  of  1'oirrdheulbhach , son  of  Malhghamhain 
[“  Mahon”]  O' Conchobhair,  was  killed  by  Ua  Gadhra 
and  the  people  of  Airteach. 

[Here  the  O’Haras  interpose  again  for  some  time.] 
a.d.  1435.  O'Gadhra  was  killed  by  his  own  kinsmen,  on  Inis  Bolg, 
in  Loch  Techet. 

a.d.  1436.  An  incursion  was  made  by  the  sons  of  Mac  Donnchaidh 
[“  MacDonagh”],  and  the  sons  of  7'omaltach  Og  Mac 
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Donnchaidli , into  Cuil  O' Finn  [“  Coolavin”]  upon 
O'Gadhra , and  upon  Tadhg , the  son  of  Donnchadh 
Ituadh  [O’ Gadhrd].  The  sons  of  Mac  Donnchaidh  were 
routed,  and  seven  of  them  killed,  together  with  Con- 
chobhar  Camrn  (the  Stooped)  O'Gadhra ; and  it  was  he 
that  had  treacherously  killed  the  O'Gadhra , his  own 
brother,  before  that  time. 

a.d.  1451.  A prey  was  taken  by  Feidhlimidh  O' Conchobhair  from  Ua 
Gadhra;  and  a prey  was  taken  by  Ua  Gadhra  from 
the  people  of  Bade  Mur  Ui  Fhloinn. 
a.d.  1461.  Ferghal  Ua  Gadhra , Tanaute  [“  Tanist”]  of  Cud 
O'Finn , was  killed  by  Mac  Costelloe. 
a.d.  1464.  Tomaltach  Ua  Gadhra  was  killed,  in  a nocturnal  attack 
on  Sliabh  Lugha , by  Murcluidh  (or  Maurice),  the  son 
of  Cormac , son  of  Mac  Diannait  Gall,  and  by  Edmund 
of  the  Machaire  Mac  Costelloe. 

a.d.  1469.  O'Gadhra , that  is  Eoghan,  the  son  of  Tomaltach  Og , son 
of  Tomaltach  Mur , Lord  of  Cuil  O' Finn,  died  between 
the  two  festivals  of  [the  Blessed  Virgin]  Mary,  in 
autumn ; and  his  worthy  son,  Eoghan , died  of  a 
sudden  illness  soon  afterwards;  and  Diannait,  his 
other  son,  assumed  the  lordship  in  his  father’s  place. 
a.d.  1478.  The  son  of  Faghal  O'Gadhra,  and  Maghnus , the  son  of 
David,  were  killed  by  the  descendants  of  Jiuaighri 
Mac  Diamiata. 

a.d.  1495.  Cian,  the  son  of  Brian  O'Gadhra,  was  killed ; and 
O'Gadhra  himself,  that  is  Diannait,  the  son  of 
Eoghan , was  taken  prisoner,  in  the  battle  of  Bel-an- 
Droichit,  near  Sligo  (fought  between  the  O’Conors  of 
Connacht,  and  the  O’Donnells  of  Tir  Connell). 
a.d.  1537.  O'Gadhra , Eoghan , the  son  of  Diannait,  son  of  Eoghan , 
Lord  of  Cuil  O' Finn,  died. 

[The  O’Garas  and  O’Haras,  from  a remote  period,  had  possession 
of  ancient  Luighne , or  Leyney,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  till  driven  out 
by  the  Costelloes  in  the  fourteenth  century,  after  which  they  made 
a settlement  in  Cuil  O' Finn  (now  the  barony  of  “ Coolavin”),  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  where  we  find  the  O'Gara  settled  as  lord  in  1436; 
and  where  also  Ferghal , the  worthy  representative  of  this  ancient 
noble  family,  resided  at  the  time  that  he  extended  his  countenance 
and  bounty  to  the  “Four  Masters”,  when  they  proposed  to  compile 
the  National  Annals  which  now  go  by  their  name.] 


APPENDIX  No.  LXX.  [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  ld3.] 

Original  of  the  Preface  to  the  Heim  Riorum  tie  of  the  OClerys 
{ from  a MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  jSo.  40.  4,  tran- 
scribed by  Richard  Tipper,  a.d.  1728). 

In  nomine  T)c».  Amen. 

An  cpe<xf  IA  no  mi  pepcemb<\p,  Anno  xpi.  1G44,  t>o 
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cionnpsnAb  An  beAbpAnpo  *oo  ^piobAb  Accig  Cbonuibb  true  app.lxx. 
Heibb,  mic  KoppA,  CotA5Am  ecc.  A biop  WAigne  a 

cCineb  bpACAC,  Aon  be  ccAip5iceAp  A511P  be  ccoimeDceAp  the  R#m 
peAn  mon  Am  emcib  Ap  pirmpeAp  A^up  pip-beAC  ciomj'Ai^ct  Rio^hraidtii- 
A^ti]'  tinoib  5AC  neite  da  m be  ad  Ann  be  bonoip  Agup  be  peAn- 
cup  cbomne  tllbibiob  0AppAtne,  Agup  pbeACCA  Luigib  tiieic 
Ice,  tDip  nAorii  Agup  cbAnn  tiiAicne  5AC  cuAite,  An  riiet)  50 
mpetDtp  be  nA  bitciobb  DutpACCAC  nemmAineccnAC  e,  A^u-p 
Ape  aca  pgpiobtA  pAn  beAbpAnpo:  lleim  lliogpuibe  Agup 
nAotrii-peAnctipA  tiA  hCipionn  noc  aca  Ap  nA  ngbAnAb  Agup 
Ap  nA  beApugAD  beip  nA  peAppAnuib  po  piop  .1.  An  bpACAip 
Hliceb  O Cbeipig,  "PeAppeAppA  O TTlAobconAipe,  Cucoigpice 
O 'Outb^eAnAin,  a ppiom-beAbpAib  peAnt>A  ha  b-6ipionn, 
pAotce  ipm  gliAOibbig;  A^np  a cCoinuinc  &t<\  LuAtn  Ariunb  a 
DubpAb  poiiium  ecc.  -A^up  An  DUAin  cpeAncutp  do  pmne 
5'obbA  CAornAtn  O Cuipmn  DAp  Ab  copAC  “ Cipe  ApD  Imp  nA 
11105”,  A5np  An  DiiAin  do  ptnne  510^A  tllobuDA  11a  CAip- 
piDe,  DAp  Ab  copAC  “ 0ipe  65  Inip  nA  llAorrv’,  Agup  An  du- 
aiii  eibe  do  pmne  Aongup  tllAC  An  DApAb  copAC 

“tlAoni-peAncup  tiAorh  Innpe  ^Aib”,  A5l1f  A11  ‘ouaw  eibe  DAp 
Ab  copAt  “-AcAip  CAig  fctnmptg  neiriie  . 

Aca  Ann  pop  ueAbAp  da  cCeApcDO  bopDuigeAb  be  beneon 
11  ao  nit  a Ap  nA  ccAppAinc  Ap  An  beAbAp  do  prpiob  An  CotiAbb 
petmpAtbce  An.  4.  1a  dy  Au^upc.  1636.  Ap  LeAbAp  beACAin 
do  bi  Ap  lApAcc  on  bppioifipAvo  PpocupOAnc  Aige,  Agtip  DO 
pcpiobAb  ciAn  potme  pin  be  Ii-Adaiii  TTlop  O Ctnpmn  do 
5>nobbA  lopA  ITIac  ptpbtptg,  ObbArh  6 bpiAcpAC,  Anno  'Do- 
mini, 1418.  Ajup  111  11  pc  ad  UiAbAC  Ua  Combtpg  do  p^piob 
chid  eibe  tie  1 ccig  UuAibpi  1 'ObubDA,  H15  11a  bptAcpAc  ill  11- 
Aibe.  Aca  Aim  pop  ah  p<\c  pAp  cmpeAD  An  bopuriiA  Ap  l/Aig- 
nib  Agup  ciA  bep  cuipeAb  Ap  bAigneACAib  1,  Agup  ceACC  Cbbotn- 
tie  'OeAbbAoic  mic  CAip  50  beAC  Cbumn,  6 IllbutiiAin.  Aca 
Ann  pop  An  pob  epe  tmeACAib  peniup  pApppAib  Dpogbutm  ha 
pibibeACCA  50  Uup  IleAnipiiAiD  peAC  cac,  Agup  Aitim  nA  mbeAp- 
bAb  bADup  aca  pAn  Ampip  pn  Ap  Ap  pgAgAb  An  gliAoibeibge 
be  ^oibeAbWAC  Dcoip  epe  Ap  bAinmnibeAb  uaid  pern  1,  Agup 
0151b  Cbumn  ceAD-CACAig;  aca  Ann  pop,  peACC  mi  P5 Apt  a pig 
b-0ipiotm,  A511P  pige  nA  ccoigeAD  Ap  ceADnA,  A511P  An  duaiti 
DAp  Ab  copAC  “lloibeAg  bAoc  beite  Cbumn*’,  Ap  nA  bpopbAb 
A511P  Ap  nA  ccpiocnugAb  A5UP  Ap  nA  ccup  AtmpA  beAbpAnpo, 

An  5rfiAb  bA  ptcioD  do  tSepcembep  nA  bbiAgnA  ccadh a,  beip 
An  mbpAtAip  pob  6 CobbA,  DopD  Sc.  ppoinpAip,  Accig  ah 
CbotiAibb  peirhpAibce.  Sencup  HI 05b  C1111  Otlll  Ap  ha 
ben  thorn  50  mbimAb,  A5up  An  Atmpp  po  CAit  5AC  pig  biob 
a ccennup  A511P  a ccutiiACCAb  Cipionn  mA  pige.  5eneA^A,5 
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da  nAOtii  nCipeAntiAC  Athuib  ppib  iat>  a beAbpAib  da  peAti- 
tljjOAp,  A|\  11A  CCUp  pop  inA  pbeACCAnUlb  ATTlAlb  ip  t)0  £Ab- 
Iai§  pAt),  Ap  opt)  Aibgrope.  Do  6um  t^boipe  *06,  onopA  r»A 
riAom  A^up  da  pio^AccA,  A^up  t)0  CAbAipc  Aicne  Atpp  eobAip 
Ap  r»A  neitib  peniipAibce,  At^up  pop  Ap  da  hu§OAptiib  po 
coimeAD  peAncup  (bpionn  ptA  ccpeitnom  A$up  iAp  ccperoiotn. 
-Ap  da  ccp'iocnut;Ab  i cComuinu  ObpepuAnciAe  -Aca  buAin, 
An  epbo^oioeAcc  CLuada  ITbc  lloip,  1030. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXI.  [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  104.] 
Original  of  the  O'  Clerys  Dedication  to  the  Reirn  Riorum  be 
(from  the  same  MS.). 


Do  UhoippbeAtbAc  TMiajj  CocbAin. 

1 Ap  inbeic  ceicpi  bbiAbnA  lombAnA  bAtnpA,  ad  bpobAip  bocc 
THiceb  O’Cbeipit;  (Ap  Aiune  m’uAcepAin)  at;  ceATjbArhAb, 
A$up  A£  cinob  a bpuApup  t>o  pencup  iiAOih  Cipionn  A^up  nA 
p'105  cum  AtnbepbAp  iao  ; t>o  pmuAimop  a^atii  pein,  tu\p 
tnomcubAib  An  ceA^tAiivAb  pin  00  cup  ACueAn^cAib  oite  $ad 
u^oApAp , -oepbA-o,  A^up  ]VAbApc  peAncAb  eobAc  eibe;  t>o 
CuigeAp  niAp  An  cceAbnA,  iiAp  Dp u pup  An  ni  pempAibce  t>o 
cpiotnu^Ab  ^An  cojxup,  uAip  bi  x>o  bodcAcc  An  uipt>  t>A 
pAbAp,  do  cAob  a moroe  At;up  pop  a beAccpom  ipn  Aimppp, 
gup  cuipeAp  pomAm  pn  b eA^cAome  pe  •oAoinib  UAipbe  Ap  nAC 
pAibe  moio  bodcAine;  510  mop  noAOine  j\e  noeApnAp  mo 
CApAoio,  A^up  meu^Aoine,  ni  bpiiApup  Aon  be’p  pApAbn  mo 
riieAnniA  00  cAOib  mo  piACCADAip  t>o  cum  da  boibpep  oo 
cpiocnugAb,  acc  Aon  neec  00  bi  ponnriiAp  cum  cuioi^ce  biom, 
lonnup  50  pActiAb  a n^boip  00  DIi'ia,  a nonoip  doua  llAom- 
uib,  Agup  oon  pio^ACC,  A^up  a beAp  AnmA  t>o  pein  ; A$up  Ape 
Ail  cAon-neAC  pm  .1. 


CoipptieAbbAt  WhA§  CotLxin 

thac  SlieAmuip,  tmc  SlieAmuip 

mic  SheAmuip,  mic  SheAmuip 

true  Coipnt>eA\,bAi§ 

mic  peitiumit 

mic  Coippt>eAlbAi$ 

mic  t)onntAib 

mic  pcAptupA  ha  n^ApmAtin 

mic  ttlAoibeAfiboirm  ah  mViAgA 

mic  ‘OoiVmAibt 

mic  WAOibeAtlAinn 

mic  AthlA6ib 

mic  niAoileAtbAinn  • 

mic  AlVlbAOlb  HA  b^lACAb 

mic  COHCXlbAip  615 

mic  Ao"6a 

mic  boincoipt 

mic  UluipteApcAig  riioip 

mic  CoCIaiii 


mic  pbAitcibbe 

1THC  ^OpmAgAIH 

mic  Ambeic 

miC  pA§ApCA1§,  miC  UAtmAJVAIH 
mic  Pihh 
mic  CotbAiH 
mic  mAOitrtii6il 

mic  CodbAiH  (a  quo  meg  Co6Laih) 

mic  Caiht»i§ 

mtc  OonH^ofA 

mic  CbotcoH 

mic  CotVi^Aibb  iii6ip 

mic  Sa^aih,  6 Cln$  Sa^aih 

mic  bpACCAIH 

mic  CoiVigAitb  bpic 
mic  bboix) 

mic  Site,  6 pArocep  1T1a§  Site,  Atpip 
iHip  Site 
mic  AiHt>eAtAi£ 
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tmc  DeaUtdoid  tmc  Aotipifd  rfpi£ 

tmc  Cair  [t>ia  ngoipdi]  CaL  (a  quo  tmc  mo§A  chmjib 
put  CaiI)  tmc  Co^tmtic  CAif 

tmc  CotiaiIL  eAd-tiiAid  tmc  Oiuolba  oUnm.  [ecc.] 

tmc  Lui£6eAd  TDeAnn 

^5Af  An  UoippbeAbbAC  po  ITIa^  CocbAin  a DubpAmup, 
DO  CUip  All  pAO^A|\  po  Ap  AgAID,  A£Up  DO  COn^Alb  ATI  COTTlbUA- 
da]\  do  h\  a^a  cp'iocnugAb  AnAice  a ceibe,  mAibbe  pe  $ac 
con^riAm  DipcpeiDeAC  da  ccu$  ad  Conuinc  peimpAibce  Doib 
50  tAiceAniAiU  -An  4m  bb  do  mi  Occobep  do  cionnpgUADh 
An  teAbAp  po  do  pgpiobAb,  A^up  An  4.  U do  mi  llouembep 
do  popbAb  e,  a cConuinc  ha  mbpACAp  peimpAibce ; aii  cui^eAD 
bbiAgAin  Don  pig,  C1115  CApobup  op  SA.xpAn,  ecc.  1630. 


AP.  LXXI. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXII.  [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  165.] 

Original  of  the  O'Clerys  Address  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  the 

Ueim  Uio^pAibe  ( from  the  J IS.  classed  H.  4.  6.,  T.C.D.). 

Do  cum  An  beAgceoipA. 

Cia  An  ctAnn  nADupcA  L\  na  bAb  cpuAg,  Ajup  La  nA  bAb 
himpn'ioniAC  a mACAip  A$up  a mbuime  ^emeAifinA  A^up  t^bAn- 
oibce,  D pAicpin  no  DeipDeAcc  po  CAp  A^up  po  cApcuipne,  po 
bimiAC,  A^np  po  bimi^in  ^An  ceAcc  Ap  cuAipc  da  bionnpoig, 
DO  cup  pobAip  A^up  pubACAip  Uippe,  A^up  DO  CAbAipC  CAbAp- 
CA  A^lip  puprACCA  D1. 

lAp  nA  cAbAipc  da  UAipe  do  bpuin^  DAtpigce  D*OpD 
nADupbA  Sc.  PpoinnpiAp  50  nDeACAiDh  nAomcAcc,  ocup 
ppeAncAcc  a mACAp-buime,  Cipe  Ap  ccub,  epe  $An  beA- 
CAigce,  peApcA,  A^up  rmopboibe  a nAom  do  pioLvb  ince 
pein,  no  pop  a piogACCUib  eibe,  Ap  coriiAipbe  do  cmneAb ; 
teo,  bpACAip  bocc  ftlionup  da  nopD  pein  o’opD  ObpepuAnciA, 
Ttliceb  6 Cbeipg  (dap  butfcup,  A^up  DAp  bpogbuim  cpoinic), 
do  cup  uaca  50  nCipinn  Docum  Ab  puigeAb  do  beAbpAib  inA 
mbeic  en  n'1  do  ciocpAb  CAp  nAomcAcc  a nAom  5011A  peAn- 
cupuib  A^up  ^eineAbAigib  do  cpuinmugAb  50  tiAon-ionAb. 

o,,  ceAcc  daii  bjiACAip  peimpAibce,  do  pip  Atpip  do 
cuApcAig  ^ac  AipD  D Gipmn  mA  ccuAbAig  teAbAp  mAic  no 
pAic  do  beic,  tonnAp  ^up  caic  ceicpi  bbiAgnA  combin  be 
p^piobAD  A^up  be  pobbcAp  $ac  neice  DAp  beAn  be  UAomuib 
Cipenn ; ^ibeAb  $ep  mop  a duad  A^up  a bocAp,  mop  pAinig 
beip  ACC  U ACAD  D10bA|1  DpO^Alb  Diob,  DO  bpig  gO  pU^pAD 
eAtcpAinn  ppiombeAbpAib  Oipionn  a ccpiocAib  A^up  ACCineAb- 
uib  imciAnA  Ainiub,  ^onAp  pA^AibpAC  ni  ip  lonAipeAtii  da 
beAbpuib  mnee. 

A5up  CApeip  ^ac  Ap  peAD  An  t)pACAip  ceDnA  Dpo5bAib 
A^up  Do  cpuinmugAb  50  bAon-bACAip,  Ape  po  pmuAin  A5UP 
po  pgpuDApcAip  inA  inneinn  .1.  cpiup  doua  DAo'mib  Dob 
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ap.  i.xxii.  oipeAmnAi^e,  Agup  Dob  lorriAbAibe  beip  cum  iia  hoibpe  t jo 
AdiJ  cuip  poime  do  cpiocnu^Ab  (mAibbe  pe  coib  a Uaccapau), 

prefixed  to  do  cpumniugAD  50  Vien-Aic  do  bpeAcnujjAD  t^ac  ceA^buim 

liioghraidht,  DA  UDeAJUIA,  111 Ap  ACA  PeApfCApA  O 111 AOlicOD Ape  6 btlAlbe  1 

lllAoibcoriAipe  a cConcAe  llopA  Com  Ain  ; Cucotgpice  O Cbeipit; 
6 bliAibe  lb  Chbeipt^  a cConDAe  'Oliuin  da  n^Abb,  A^up  Cu- 
coi^pice  O 'OuibgeAnnAin  6 bliAibe  Choibbe  po§Aip,  a cCon- 
DAe biACDpomA.  UAn^ADAji  DA  peAppAtinA  pA  peimpAibce 
50  hen-ionAb,  Axpip  iAp  ccopAccumn,  do  cmnpAC  da  cceAt- 
pApi  KemeAnnA  Kiojpuije  ha  bCipionn  do  prjpiobAb  AUCopAC 
An  teAbAip.  T)o  cionnp^AnpAc  pin  Ap  da  AbbAp.  An  cex> 
AbbAp,  UAip  nip  peADAb  SeAncup  ha  llAom  do  bpeic  ipn  pAor» 
DipeAc  50  a mbunAbup  ^An  SeAncup  ha  H'105  do  beic  pompA, 
61  p ip  uaca  po  piobpAD.  An  DApA  h AbbAp,  lonnup  50  iiiad 
moiDe  DucpAct,  Ajpip  Deuocion  riA  nDAo'ine  iiApAb  da 
nAomuib,  da  ccoriu\pbAib,  A^trp  da  cceAbbuib,  pop  a ccAip- 
Dip,  A^Up  A CCApADpAlg  DO  belt  ACA  pe  A bpACCpOTlUlb 
beAnnAijti,  A$up  Duccup  nAomAib  da  pieime  da  mbeit  $ac 
cpAob  b'iob,  A^up  pop  piop  nuimpe  nAorii  nA  cpAoibe  ceDnA. 

56  aca  Aicme  do  nAomAib  Cipionn  Don  meAD  do  ppiteAb 
1 Ap  nu|\D  a peAiibeAbpAib  peAncupA  Diob  d'iaic;  A11D1A15,  tjau 
cpecumu]^  pbeACCA  pop  cpiApoibe,  ip  AmbAib  po  ^AbbAigpAC 
A^up  do  pjjAOiteAb  6 a mbunAib  pieumAib. 

be  cu,  a beAjjcoip,  beigmiD  a rheAp  ad  beic  petn  50 
b’puig  CApbA,  bipeAcc,  eobup  Agup  AtcuimipeAcc  ipn  pAOCAp 
po,  oip  aca  Heim  ha  II105  ^onAb  n^bumib  ^eneAbAi^,  50 
bunAbup  Ann  Dopeip  mup  do  §AbpAC  pio^ACC  iAp  mipD;  50 
riAipiom  bbiA^um,  50  nAoip  ah  DomAn,  a bpopbAb  pbACA 
^ac  pi£  Diob,  A^up  <50  nAoip  Ap  cUi^eAptiA  lopA,  6 a loncobb- 
nu^Ab,  50  b6ug  lllliAOibeAcbuinn  Wnoip,  A^up  nAOiiii  do 
peip  uipD  a tiAib^iDep,  A^up  do  peip  a mbunubAip  mAp  do 
pAibeAiiiAp  poifiuinn.  gboip  vo  'DbiA. 

bb  up  ccAipDe  loniiiume 

bpAtip  ITliceb  O Cbeipit;, 
V* *eA]ipeApA  O TTlAOitconAipe, 
Cucoi^cp'ice  O Cbtipi^b, 
Cucoi^cpice  O 'Ouib^eAnnAin. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXI1I.  [Lect.  VIII,  Page  168-1 
Original  of  O'Clerys  Dedication  of  the  bcAbAp  ^^aLa  ( from 
the  MS.  classed  II.  1.  12.,  T.C.D  ). 

*Oo  cuipeAppA  An  bpAtAip  ITliceb  O Cbeipit;  peAiiiAm  aii 
cpen-cpoimc  DApAb  Ainm  beAbAp  5Ab>AbA  do  ^bAiiAb,  do  ceAp- 
CU§AD  ocup  DO  pc  pi  ob  AD  (AniAlbbe  be  COlb  lilllACCApAin)  DO 
cum  50  pacViad  1 n^boip  do  *Ob'iA,  in  onoip  doua  nAomliAib, 
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do  pio^ACC  GipioDD,  ocup  a beAp  addia  daid  -pern.  11'iop  ap.  lxxii. 
bpeiDip  bom  ad  cioDDpcADAb  po  do  cpiocDu^tiAD  $ad  I)L>dlcation 
COD^DATD  CpOIDICID  Olbe  DO  belt  A^ADl  a DIODAD  COrilDAltjte  to  the 
CICCin.  1a|\  bfOlttpUghAD  DA  VlinCIDDip  DAOlbp,  A l)VipiA1D  JSSo. 
Ttu Ait)  Tnejjuitup,  A tiJeApDA  iDpi  CccIiodd;  a ceibpp  DAp 
^OipeAD  AD  CA1DD1  |'1D  (DO  pob  lllbip  be  DlOpDACC  Ulg  SAXAD, 

PpADc,  AUiad,  ocup  GipeADU,  C^XIlObtlS,  ad  tAourriAb  bA 

piCIC  1 ADUApil,  AD  bblADAID  p,  d’aOI]'  Ap  cUl^eApUA  lopA  Cpi- 

opc,  1627,  ocup  ad  cpeAp  bbi  adaid  do  llige  ad  lti£)  do  ^bxcA- 
bAippi  do  bAirii  cuidiu^ad  born  ad  pAOCAp  do  ctnpeAp  poriiAm 

DO  tlODDpCDAD,  OClip  DO  CpiOCDUgb At),  DO  bpi$  ^Up  bo  pO 
tpilA^  bb  AD  D1  DO  pAcIlAD  1 DODOip,  OCUp  A DA1DD1  DA  blip 
piDDpeAjtAlb,  DO  DAOnillAlb,  DUAipblb,  A^Ap  DO  CpOIDICIDlb 
GipeADD  50  COICCIODD,  DO  beiCCeAD  A mbAcVlAD  5AD  CU1D1U- 
5AD  DO  CAbAipC  DO  cum  A CUp  Ap  A A^tlAID.  tVp  bpAtjAlb  bup 
CCOD^ADCA  t)A1D,  CAD  AC  peD  OClip  DA  CpOIDICeADA  DO  tO§Ap, 

ADiAitbe  be  Iiaodca  da  heA^buipe  do  belt  a^ahi  do  cum  a 
cco^tA,  peppeApA  O ItlAobcouAipe,  Cucoi^cpice  O Cbepi§ 
Cucoi^cpice  O ’OuibtjeADDAiD,  A^up  bup  d obbAui  peu  be 
CpOIDIC,  51  obbAp  ACCp  A!  C O 1/U1D1D,  ^O  CoiDlieDC  opAtAp 
UCApA  ^obAlb,  DApAO  ^AipDIAD  PpOWUpAp  ttlAC  CpAlt,  ID 

Gap^docoidcacc  CbocAip,  1 bybeApoib  IIIadac,  coictitnp  piA 
SaITIUID,  A^Up  DO  bADU\p  A bpAppAD  ApOlbe  CO  IIODbuiC  Ap 
CCIODD  ; CODAD  1 bpOipCIODD  DA  pee  pn  CA1D1C  blDD  A D1  DO 
cuipeAmAp  pomuiDD  do  cpiocDu^liAb,  AmAibbe  pe  bup  ccou- 
^DArhpA,  a ti^CApDA  THhetpiitup : „ rr 


bpi  art  (Primus  Baron  de  Inniskillen). 

mAC  Concobaip 

mic  Concob<\ij\  615 

mic  ConcobAip  ihoip.  (mort.  1527). 

mic  ComAif  6i£.  (mort.  1480). 

mic  ComAif  ihoiji.  (mort.  1480). 

mic  pilip.  (mort.  1395). 

mic  Aoba  fltiAib 

mic  t?bAicbeApcoi§.  (mort.  1327). 

mic  Duiiro.  (mort.  1302). 

mic  DoiVmuitb 


mic  CeatitiAig 

mic  tubAin  1 Vs,  , 

mic  lopgAbAig 

mic  eiccnig  * - 1 

mic  CopbuiAic  -l1' 

mic  VeAj\§ufa 

mic  Ao-6a  ' x 

mic  CopbmAic 

mic  CAi]\b|\e  Dam  AijigiT) 

mic  eadacn 

mic  Cnioibtuirm 


\ 

\ 


mic  JlolXa  lOfA 

mic  Duinn  iVi6ip 

mic  ftagritiilb 

mic  tlibip 

mic  SeA|\|\Ait 

mic  Uv6ij\ 

mic  ScA]\]\Ait 

mic  OipjialXait; 

mic  Uibiji  6 bpiib  An  ftoirme 


mic  Veicc 

mic  Dca-oIiait)  ■ouirni 
mic  HoiAbA 
mic  CoLIa  t>A  ^]iio6 
mic  Cac1ia6  DouVilen 
mic  CAifibpc  1ifO<!:Ai]i 
mic  Co]\bmAic  uI^a-oa 
mic  Aipc  Aoinpji 
mic  Cum.  c6c-CAtAi£  [ecc.] 


tVu  DApA  bA  piceAc  do  Dii  Occobep  do  nouupcuAb  ^bvDAb 
A^up  cup  be  ceibe  ad  beAbAip  ^AbAbA  po,  A^up  ad  DApA  bA  20 
do  *Oecembep  do  cp'iocDui^eAD  a pcpiobAt),  a cCoducdu  da 
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mbpACAp  peumpAibce,  An  peACciiiAb  bbiA*OAin  *00  llige  Cmg 
CApobup  op  SAXAin,  PpAinc,  <VtbAn,  Agup  CipeAnn  -Anno  ‘Do- 
mini 1631.  bup  ccApA  loniiiuin,  bjiACAip  Ttliceb  O Cbeipig. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXIV.  [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  169.] 
Original  of  O' Clery's  Preface,  or  Address  to  the  Reader,  pre- 
fixed to  the  LeAbAp  gAb-abA. 

*00  conocAp  *oo  bAomib  Aipiche  oibe,  Agtif  *oAmfA,  in  bpA- 
cAip  bocc  cuaca  TTVicheb  OCbeipig  a cTTip  ConAibb,  t>o  bpAic- 
pib  iiA-oupchA  Conuence  *Ohum  nA  n^Abb  t>Apob  tiuccop  6 
mo  fmnpepoib  beic  im  cpomicib,  gop  b’oipciop  t>o  bume 
eicin  •o’CpioimcAib  peAn  cpomic  onopAC  Cpionn  t>A  ngoiptep 
beAbAp  ^AbAbA,  "oo  gbAnAb,  t>o  cop  be  ceibe,  Agup  t>o 
pgpiobAb,  A|\  iia  liAbbopAibpe.  An  cet>  AbbAp,  *00  cuippeAC 
rn  tiACCApAin  t>o  Clip  Am  opom  beAcbAbA  Agup  peAncup  TIaoh'i 
Cpionn  00  cpuinniugAb  Ap  gAC  aic  a bpuigmn  iAt>  Ap  put) 
6pionn  ; Agup  iAp  iia  benAm  pin  t>Am  *oo  cogtiAp  combuAt>op 
■oo  cpomicit),  t>o  ceApciigAb,  t)o  gbAnAb,  Agup  *oo  pgpiobAb 
nA  meroe  a puApAp  t>on  c-pencAp  pm  ha  TVaoiti,  Agup  lleime 
UiogpAibe  Cpionn  gup  a m-bepop  iia  nAOim,  ArhAib  ip  pob- 
bAp  ip  in  beAbop  iiia  bpoibic.  iAp  pom  t)o  cuicciop  HAp 
b’lomiAn  An  pAocAp  pin  a t>obAipc,  gAti  An  beAbop  5A^AbA 
peAiiipAice  00  gbAnAt)  Agup  t>o  pgpiobAb,  UAip  ipe  bA  cobop 
btmAib  t>o  SheAncup  nAorii  Agup  piog  Diponn,  da  n-UAipbib 
Agup  t)A  n'ipbib. 

-<XbbAp  oibe  beop,  t>o  peAOop  gup  cionnpgAiupeACC  t>Aome 
pogbomcA  a bAicm  Agup  a mbepbA,  An  cpoinicp  iia  b-Cpionn 
t>o  cionncub  a gAoibbicc,  ip  iia  ceAngcAibpi  a oubpAmop, 
Agup  nAcb  poibe  pogbuim  nA  eobAp  a n^Aoibibcc  50  gpmn 
aca,  cpep  a ccuippcip  cpuAp,  buccA  Agup  peAncup  in  biuboip 
ceonA  be  ceibe,  gAn  Ainopop,  gAn  lompobb,  Agup  50  pAcliAb 
An  cionncub,  pm  t>o  beAivoAOip  o'eApbuib  eobuip  5A0)bibcc, 
aii  AtAip  Agup  An  imbeApgAb  piopbu'ige  ■o’Cipinn  uibe,  Agup 
50  bAipibe  t)A  cpomicip.  -Ap  Ap  nA  pACOib  pm  t)o  cuipeAp 
pom  Am,  AniAibbe  pe  coib  m’uACCApAn,  An  beAbop  po  do  gbA- 
nAb,  Agup  tio  cop  be  ceibe,  Agup  gAC  peAncup  ocup  gAcb  1V1  oibe 
pAinig  a beAp  00  cionob  Ap  beAbpoib  oibe  6uicce,  An  met)  gup 
bpeitnp  bum,  t>o  p6ip  nA  1i-uAipe  bAOi  Accoinn  AgA  pgpiobAb. 

Ip  iac  nA  cpomicige  bAt)op  a]\aoii  rpinn  Ag  gbAnAb  An  beA- 
boip:  ^eAppeApA  6 tllAobconAipe,  6 DliAibe  1 mbAobcoriAipe, 
a cCotmt>Ae  UopA  ComAin  ; Cucoiccpice  6 Cbeipig,  6 bliAibe 
1 Cbbeipig,  a cComvoAe  Dbum  iia  ngAbb;  ocup  Cucoiccpice 
O ‘OuibgiontiAn,  6 bliAibe  Coibbe  ‘PogAip,  a ConnoAe  Eiacc- 
porriA;  Agup  510^^P^‘DlA<3k1cc  O bumm,  6 -<Vpt>  1 buinm,  a 
cCunnt)Ae  pbeApmAnAch. 
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Ay  coip  d'iu,  Apiop  coiiad  pbApAij  co  peib  po  fODoib,  ocuf 
fenoipe  cuimneActiA,  ciAti-AopoA  po  coiriieD  peAncup  Gipionn 
a ccpoinij,  ocuf  a beAbpoib,  diaid  audiaid,  6 Aimpp  *Oibmn 
£0  llAimpp  TIAOtll  pACCfAICC,  CAiniC  If  AD  CeACJIAlilAD  bblADAin 
pbACA  Lao  jjAipe  mic  Tleibb  TtAOi-giAbbAig,  Hi  Cpiomi,  do  piobAb 
cpeiDtiie  ocuf  cpAbuib  innce,  co  po  beAiinuij;  Gipinn,  popA, 
ID  AC  A,  TDIIA,  OCUf  inteADA,  $Uf  CUlilDOlg,  OCUf  TJUf,  fOCUID 
ceAbbA,  ocuf  con^iriAtA  innce. 

Ho  COCUip  tlAOril  pADfAICC  1Af  ptl  D1A  fOI^ID,  DA  llU^DOip 
pobDAp  oippbeApcA  in  Gipmn  ad  lonbtnb  pn,  ppi  couiieD  cpoi- 
nice,  ocup  couhgne,  ocup  feAncufA  ^ac  ^aLaLa  po  §Ab  Gpe  50 
pn.  Ay  iac  po  tocuipic  cui^e  ad  cad  pn,  Hop  'OubcAC  tiiac 
Ua  LujjAip,  peAf^up  ecc.  Da  hiADfibe  pobDAp  y Aib^e  pocAij;- 
ceACA  do  f e An c Af  Gpionn,  a nAimpp  iiAoiii  Pad|iaicc. 

Ho  y of  Aib  lAfoiii,  Haoh’i  Cobunn  Cibbe,  pinnen  Cbu  ad  a 
blonAifD,  ocuf  Com^Abb  LeAnncoip,  ocuf  nAoirh  Gpionn 
AfcenA,  A|i  ugoopoib  a nAimppe  buben,  SeAncup  ocup 
coirii^neADA  Gipionn  do  coiriieD,  ocuf  do  copniAC.  i3o  po- 
dad  poppopoTii  fAiiibuib.  -Aciac  do  bADop  a nAimpp  ha 
nAorh  fAin,  AifiAib  if  fobbAf  a nDeipeAD  DiiAine  GocIiada  lli 
pbboinn,  p'lotincAin  iuac  Lociia,  Uuaii  uiac  CAifibb  mic  ITlui- 
feADAig  TTIumDeipce,  do  'OliAib  bpiACAcb ; X>AbbAn  JTop- 

§Albb  An  CUCDOf  OCUf  All  tlAOril  OlffDfUICC. 

Ho  pgpiobuic,  ocuf  fo  DeAfbuic  peAncufA  ocuf  coim- 
TfieADA  61  poll  11  A bpAbnmp  DA  n AfD  llAOlil  fO,  Aril  Alb  Af 
fobbAf  if  da  ppiom-beAbpoib  fo  tiAinmnigeAb  6 da  nAomuib 
fen,  ocuf  6 da  nApD-ceAbbAib ; UAif  111  foibe  eAccbuif  oipp- 
bifc  a nGpinn,  dacIi  Ainmnijce  pfiom  - beAbop  feAncufA 
eipce;  no  on  nAorii  po  beAnnui^  innce.  X>o  bA  pobAint^  beop 
Aicne  Ap  da  beAbpoib  DO  “J^piobADAp  11A  nAOIITl  OCUf  Af  HA 
cAinncicib  mobcA  do  cunifAC  a n-^aoiDibcc,  50 p bA  Vi'iac  pen 
ocuf  a cceAbbA  bA  hinneotn  fopAif,  ocuf  bA  coriipAip  coim- 
eDA  do  ptjpeApcpAib  u^Dop  Gpionn  a HAbbAiiA. 

HlonuAp,  Aiii,  bA  $Ap  UAip  co  riDeACAib  pcitbim  ocuf  eAp- 
cpA  Ap  ceAbbuib  da  nAorh,  Ap  a nnoniiuib,  ocuf  Ap  a biutv 
pAib,  oip  ni  bfoib  Ap  AipD,  Dib  AiiofA  acc  ciopuAipp  mbicc, 
nAC  pu^ADb  a ccpiocAib  imcuvnA,  eAccoip  cineoib,  ^An  a peAp 
a iiDiAcb  6 pn  ibbe. 

AciAC  nA  bioboip  ^AbAbA  DO  bADAp  DO  bACUip  A^  f^piobAb 
da  n^Ab^bcA  fo  da  bGpionn,  beAbop  bhAibe  1 ITHiAoibco- 
noipe  do  f5piob  Hluipgiof  mAC  pAiDin  Hi  tTIliAOibconoipe  Af 
biobAp  nA  hllibpe  do  i^uobAD  a cCUiaui  tTlic  Hoif  a n- 
Aimpp  nAoim  CbiApAin  ; beAbop  LtiAibe  Hi  Chbeipig  do  f5|iio- 
bAb  a TiAimpp  tllbAOibfeAcboinn  Hlhoip  line  *OomnAibb; 
beAbop  tHhuinncipi  'Oliuib^ioniiAin  da  n^oipcep  LeAbop 
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^bbiDDe  da  1,a6a,  ocup  beAbop  da  bllAcoDtpiAbA,  AmAibbe 
pe  beAbpoib  ^A^AtA  ocup  peAOcupA  oibe  gen  mo  caid  pD. 

a\ciac  pu'im  da  DeceAD  acad  )'ad  beAboppA  popADA.  £a- 
b«\ib  CheApvA  ceoup  pi  a n’OibniD  looce;  ^adaiI  pbAptAboin 
i ad  pD ; ^AbAit  lleniieAD;  ^AbAib  pheAp  mbob^;  $AbAib 
UbuAiue  *Oe  T)adodd,  ocup  ^AbAib  IIIIiac  ITHbeAoh,  50  IllAob- 
peAcbbuiuu  llloji. 

bliA|\  ccAipoe  louiiiuiue, 

b|\Auoip  TTIiceb  O Cbeipig, 
peAppeApA  O ITlAobcoooipe, 
Cucoiccpice  O Cb^ipigb, 
CuC01CC|DCe  O *Olllb^10DDA1D , 
A5ur  51°^^AP<3kUUbU1CC  ® blDDID. 

*Oo  beiceiomop  iopuioo  bAboipc  aji  ojidu^ad  ad  CbpuuAij;- 
te6)iA  ceoup  aji  da  cpeACiiipib:  IleAm,  Aiu^ib,  .<\impip,  A$up 
AD  ID A)'A  AbbAlb  eCC)1UCA  A)'  A)1  ceibicc  AD  CeAtAJV-DUll  6 
coil  AifiAiD,  i)'  id  oibpu^Ab  p6  lAite,  $up  da  buibe  adihodda 
AircpoAbuiu  a cuAbArh,  a uuip^e,  A^up  a DAiep,  do  bp'15 

JUJIAb  DO  DIADOipb  1)'  OipCIOp  D1  DO  bAboipc  0)1)1A,  ATJUp  DA]\ 

meApvmop  eu  di  -6iob  do  beic  do  piAccAUup  aji  Ap  noibpioj;- 
ad  AmAibbe  pe  coib  D*Oe,  acc  DAoiDe  A$up  Aimpp  daida. 
*Oa  bp 5 )'0,  DO  jAbAIDAp  le’|\  DAI)',  Aimpp  DO  ^bACAD,  A)' 
oipciop  add  da)i  biuo  a pemciip  A)1  DOlbpijte  .1.  6 epuebu- 
5AD  AD  CCD  DUIDe,  AbAtil  1)'  A ftlOCC  be  AD).' AID  A)1  A)1  pODpep- 
01b  1)'  ID  bbie  DDipeAcb,  ^buD  A)1  JbuD  50  CpiOCDU^AO  ID  C1DD- 
)'5CCAlbp  A bpOipceADD  pO^ACCA  TtlbAOlbpeACbAIDD  Itlboip 
mic  *OorhDAbb,  eipoe  pi$  oeijpouAcb  CipiouD  luuce  p6u 
$ad  ppeApAbpA,  AmAibbe  bugoAppAp  da  ccpoiuiceA-6  cad^a- 
OA)1  pOtUUIDD,  A$Up  be  piATplb  pitiie  DA  DAO)'  ADIOlb  fb)\pc  1ACC 
a ccipoeAbAib  poipbee,  ppencA  eAccbtnp  Cbpiopo,  Ap  bopcc 
11500)1  A511P  ppeu  da  ScpepcpA  llAOirhe,  peb  AiomueocAm 
pO)'AD A,  eAD^  AIDeAD^  DO  piA^bAO  DA  DAO)'  peiril)1A1Ce,  A 
)V01DD  A^U)'  A DIOmbAIDe,  6 -AbAD'l  50  ^eiD  Cbpopo  ADUAp 
D1A)1  AD  CCeADDA,  50  f^AprOID  DA  piCCe  pe’p  DUAipblb,  DO 
)\eip  cobA  D*Oe.  -Aipioni  ad  da  f*eA)\  Xxx.  Ap  da  ceicpe  ceD 
AO)'Alb  DOD  DOlilAD  AmAibbe  pf  AD  AipOtfl  CU^pAC  DAOIDe 
peArAcbA  po^bAmcA  do  beD  iad  ip  ad  bopcc  DDipeAcb  Ap 

DA  llAOpnb,  6 eputugAD  ID  DOD1A1D  ^O  ^eiD  CbtDOpO,  A)\  DA 
)101DD  A CCU1CC  pADDUlb.  O <VoAm  ^O  *OlblDD,  2242 ; 6 *OlblDD 

50  bAb)\AliAm,  942;  6 -AbpxbAm  50  *OAUiDb,  940;  6 *ObAi- 
uidIi  50  b)\oiD,  485 ; 6 bbpoiD  50  $eiD  Cbpopo,  590. 

Ay  uime  do  cui)ieADA)\  da  DAOine  ujjoop&A  do  beAD  ad  da 
peA)\  boex.  ad  cuicceAD,  Aini)'i)i  be  da  DAimpepoib,  511)1  AmbAiD 
coimbioDCAp  ad  Aimpp  po,  5199,  6 cfiucujjAD  AbAim  50  ^eiD 
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peAncAp  inA  Aim  pip  ptm ; A^Ap  pbAim  itiac  CAipbpe  mic  ap.  lxxvi. 
-AoD’A^Ain  riiAipeAp  pop,  A^Ap  Dpon$  oibe  hac  nAipbim.  Acc  Addrega 
DO  bpig  HAC  CCApbADAp  DA  leAt>A1]\  A]\  A r>DeA]M1ADA]\  min- prefixed  to 
itigAb  A^innn  A|\  An  ccAobpo  Don  pAip^e  inA  bpuibmiD  A|i  aSSiy. 
DeopAibeACC,  beAt  Atnuig  do  beA^An,  mop  b’eiDip  linn  a 
cceA’opA'OA  do  beAnrhum  acc  a mbeA^An. 

An  x>a|\a  ni.  t)iob  a pip  a^ad,  zjupAb  iad  nA  teAbAip  cpuAibe 
Ap  Ap  CUipeADAp  11A  peAn-U^OAip  ^buAip  mimgte  A^lip  Ap  Ap 
gbACAiiiAip  ti a pocAibpeo  pop  mAibbe  pe  miniu^Ab  nA  Dpuinje 
peAtiipAice,  do  bi  a$  ceA^Ap^  50  DeigionAc:  AmpA  Cbobuim 
Clnbbe;  A^AbbAiii  An  da  SIiuad;  "Pel'll pe  nA  llAom  ; peibipe 
Ui  gbopmAin ; beAbAp  lotrtAnn  ; SAtiApAn  bheACA  pliAccpAic; 
peAn-ScpeApcpA  meAmpuim,  AjjAp  peAn-teAbAip  pAipeip  inA 
oppic  niopAti  Dpocbuib  cpuAibe  $An  mimugAb;  Popup  £ocAib, 
A5Ap*Oei]\bpup  Do’n  Ca^oa  ah  Ci$pi  ; A^Ap  upmop  An  beAbAip 
opin  Am ac  nA  gbuAipe  do  gbACAb  on  mbAotgAbAc  peArii- 
pAibce. 

An  cpeAp  m.  biob  a pop  a$  An  beigteoip,  nAp  miAn  binn 
A5  cpiAbb  An  beA^-pAOCAipp,  acc  CAib  ei^m  pobAip  do 
tAbAipe  t)o’n  AOp  65,  A^Ap  DoVl  AOp  Ainbpp;  A^Ap  An  C-AOp 
eAlAbtlAI  A^Ap  eobuip  DO  bpopDAD,  A^Ap  DO  5popA*6  DOC  urn 
a lonnpAmbA  oite  do  beAnArii  ni  ip  peApp,  A$Ap  niip  UonriiAipe. 

Acc  ip  uime  11  Ap  teAnAmAip  50  pADA  ai\  mop  ah  do  ha  hib- 
ClAbbuib  CUipiD  All  CAOp  DAnA,  A^Ap  eAbADnA  CO  mOUlAD  DA 
bpuib  Dpocbuib  Atinpo  do  rhiniugAD,  A^Ap  do  beipjeAniAp 
binn  pop,  buiiADAp  iomAD  do  nA  poclAib  DpoibbpiugAb  50 
poipbeACAn,  do  bpig  $upAb  beip  An  Aop  eAb&DAn  50  ponn- 
pADAC  Ap  mo  bAineAp,  A^Ap  UAC  bpuib  piACDAUAp  A5  CAC  50 
coicceAnn  beip  mAp  aca  aca  beip  nA  peAn-beAbpuib  do 
tui^pin,  A^Ap  do  beAgAb. 

-An  ceAtjiAriiAb  ni.  biob  a piop  a^  An  Aop  65,  A$Ap  A5  An 
Aop  Ainbpip,  bepAb  miAn  nA  peAn-beAbpuib  do  beAgAb  (ni  nAC 
bpuib  nA  AinceAp  Ap  eobcAib  Ap  cope)  xpipAb  AnnAtii  biop  coi- 
meAD  aca  Ap  cAob  be  be  At  An,  no  be  At  An  pe  cAob  do  prjpiobAb ; 

A^Ap  ip  pip-teApc  cuipiD  uAtA  Ap  connpAinib,  mAp  aca  b.  c. 
b.  p.,  A^Ap  mAppm  ; A$Ap  pop,  Ap  AmiArh  cuipiD  pineAb  pADA 
Ap  pocbuib.  S^piobtAp  50  mime  cuid  doiia  connpAimb  Ap 
pon  a ceibe,  mAp  aca  .c.  Ap  pon  5,  a^a p c,  Ap  pon  d.  -A^po 
VAtfiAib  nA  bpocAb  cpeApA  ccuicpibeAp  a nAbpAm  Ap  pon  ha 
opocAib-po : Cbo^,  lonAnn  A^Ap  cboc ; a^ad,  acad  ; beA^,  beAc ; 
coDbAb,  cocIad;  ApD,  Ape,  A^Ap  mAp  pn.  CuipteAp  pop  50 
minic  Ae,  Ap  pon  ao  ; A^Ap  ai  Ap  pon  aoi  ; AgAp  pop  01  A]i  pon 
aoi.  SompbA  Appin  mAp  p^piootAp  50  minic  AeD,  Ap  lonAnn 
A^Ap  AOD;  A^Ap  CAeb,  ip  lOIIAlin  A^Ap  CAob;  A^Ap  bAOl,  AJAp 
pop  bAi,  ip  lonAnn  A^Ap  boi.  SgpiobtAp  50  mime  e Ap  pon 
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AP.  LXXVI.  A,  ’pnA  peAn-beAbpAlb,  TTlAp  ACA,  Ap  lODAtin  Die,  A^Ap  D1A  ; 
Address  C1<X  «>nAnn  A$Ap  cie5  A5Ar  111 AF  P1".  S^piobcAp  50  mi- 

O'cier*^  *°  1110  #1’  AF  r0T1’  ™A]'  AC^’  [ecc.j.  S^piobcAp  50  coirceAnn,  a, 
Glowary.  O,  U,  Ap  poll  A Ceibe  A 11-DeipeAD  pOCAlb,  tllAp  ACA  pOTUpbA, 
pompbo,  pompbu ; ceApDCA,  ceApDeo,  ceApDcu. 


win  of  ctt- 

choigcrichi 

O’Clerjr. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXVII.  [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  178.] 

[This  reference  is  an  error.  There  is  no  list  of  contractions  at 
the  end  of  the  Preface  to  O’Clery’s  Glossary,  only  a few  of  the  more 
common  contractions  are  used,  such  as  are  to  be  found  described  in 
Irish  Grammars.] 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXVIII.  [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  178.] 

Original  of  the  last  Will  of  Cuchoigcriche  O'  Clery. 

[The  will  of  Cuchoigcriche  is  unfortunately  much  injured.  Many 
words  are  quite  obliterated,  and  some  of  those  that  remain  very 
indistinct.  The  following  is  a copy  of  as  much  of  it  as  I can  make 
out  with  any  certainty.  The  spaces  left  are  to  denote  passages  at 
present  illegible.  The  translation  which  I have  added  is  quite 
literal.  The  lines  in  the  original  I have  also  thought  it  right  to 
mark  out ; they  will  be  found  separated  by  a mark  (|)  wherever  the 
line  ends  in  the  original,  which  is  to  be  found  at  fol.  276  of  the 
little  MS.  volume  classed  34.  4.  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy : — 

In  Ainni  An  AcliAp  ATjup  An  ITIeic  Atjup  An  SpiopADA 
UAoimh. 

Uiomnuim  mAnAtn  do  *Oia  uibe  curhAcbcAC,  A^up  Aichrnm 
mA  copp  *oo  cup  ||  i ttlAinipcep  buipgepi  llmAibb,  no  $ibe 

hoibe  eccbAip  cAipecApcA ||  pAicpAitjep  Dorn 

cliAiptnb  m’A-onAcub;  pA^bAim  An  mAom  Dob  AtinpA  bom  || 
•OAp  cbuipeAp  Am  peibb  ipm  pAo^Ab  (mApACA  mo  beAbpAib) 
A$  mo  DlAp  ||  mb  AC,  *OlApniA1D  A£Up  SeAAIl.  tleAUAlD  a 
ccApbA  eipcib  ^An  mibbeAD  A$up  do  ||  peip  a piAchcAnAip, 
ACUp  CAbpAVO  A pA’OApC  A^Up  A n^HACU^A-O  DO  cbomn  || 

CliAipbpe  mAp  i At)  pein,  A^up  ceA^Aq^i-o  iad  do  peip  . . . 

||  Aip  cboinne  CliAipbpi  -oo  munAD  A^up  -oo 

ceA^Apcc  a ccboinne ||  Aiumm 

•oiob  a mbeic  50  t^iAdac,  muinceApDA  mobAtiiAib  .... 

||  ip  pe  ha  ccbomn  pein,  mAp  mAic  beo  *Oia  -oo 

poipbiu^At)  [■ooib  pein  A$up  do  cup]  ||  pAcliA  oppA  Ap  An 
pAO^Ab  Abup  A^up  a ccuid  vo  pbAiceAp  *Oe  DOlb  [cAbb]  . 

. . . . ||  Aicbm^im  mAp  An  cceDUA  cupA  ....  enn 

CAcepinA mop  bep  mA  peibb 

A^up  An  CApAbb pein  -oo 

beipim  a peAbb  *oi  om’  bAp  pein  aiuac 

A511P  do  peip  mAp  Ap  peApp  cipi^cep 
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Chp'iopD.  <\p  do  nA  hujjOApuib  beAnup  An  da  peAp.  Xxx.  ap.  lxxiv. 
ip  nA  ceicpe  ceD  Aoipib  6upebiup  AipmeAp  inA  cpoinic  6 Ad()reM 
cpucu^Ab  Aboim  50  ^ein  ChpiopD,  5199.  Opopiup  ip  in  prefixtd  to 
CCeAD  CAipcei  DA  fceD  beADOp  ADeip  50  DpUlb  O ^ADAttl  50  (Jabhdla. 

hAppAm,  3184;  6 AbpAliAni  50  ^ein  ChpiopD,  2015;  a punri 
A|\Aon,  5199. *  *Oli a ppi o m -pc  Apu  1 b e eccbuipe  ChpiopD  lAcporh. 
ADubAipc  beop  Sait  cc  up  hieponimup  inA  epipcib  Docum 
UiCAip,  iia|\  coniiUonAb  pe  rrnbe  bbiADAn  d’aoip  An  DoifiAin  50 
pin.  ADeip  cpA,  S.  Augupcin  ip  ah  DeAchriiAb  cAipceb  Don 
da|\a  beAbop  De^  de  Civitate  Dei  nAC  Aiprinonn  6 cpuchujjAb 
An  DUine  50  pn  pe  rinbe  bbiADAn.  Cuipcep  iia  beic  pin  ApAon, 
co  cceACcoic  beip  An  bucc  peumpA  a non  nuirinp  cunn- 
CAip,  6 cpucbu^AD  Aboirii  50  $ein  ClipiopD,  5199.  *OeAp- 
bAb  oibe  Ap  An  Ai|\eAiri  cceADnA,  ah  ItlApcApobAig  UotiiAnAch 
beiriiniojjAp  iombAine  bbiADAn  via  nAop  6 cpucu^Ab  aii  DOiiiAin 
50  ^ein  ChpiopD,  5199. 

[From  a copy  of  the  teabag  ^ababA,  written  in  1685,  for  Brian, 
the  son  of  Colla  Mac  Mahon,  of  Oriell,  now  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, but  not  classed.] 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXV.  [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  175.] 

Original  of  the  Title  and  Dedication  to  O'Clerys  G lossary  Title  and 
( from  a MS.  copy , in  the  handwriting  of  John  Murray , to^rc*ery°« 
1728,  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor).  Glossary. 


PoctAip  no  SAtiApAn  nuAb  iotia  minigceAp  CAib  eijpn  Dpo- 
cU\ib  cpuAibe  nA  ^Aoibib^e,  A|i  nA  p^p'iobAD  Ap  upD  Aibjpcpe, 
be  bpACAip  boCC  C11ACA  DOpD  SaIIIC  PponpAp  .1.  tlliceub  Ua 
Cbeipig,  a ccobAipce  nA  mbpACAp  nCipionnAC  a bobAin,  Ap 
iia  tup  a ccbo  mAible  pe  hu^DApAp,  1643.  Amen. 

*Oon  cij;eApnA  po  onopAC,  A$up  doih  CApAiD,  bAot^AbAc 
ITIac  AobA^Ain,  0ApbAC  Aibpnn. 

A^po  cu^Aib  (a  UhijjeApnA)  Dio^buim  beA^  DpocbAib  cpu- 
Aibe Ap  cceAn^CA  DuccAip,  A|i  ha  ccpuinnihtjAb  Ap  m6|\An  DO 
penbeAbpAib  Ap  nDui^ce,  A$up  Ap  ha  miniujjAb  do  peip 
cui^pi,  Agup  gbuAipe  n a bpp'iom-ugDAp  do  bi  ioiiAp  nDUCAig 
pAn  Aimpip  bei^ionAi^,  bep  beAn  miniu^Ab  nA  peAn-^AOibib^e. 

tli  pACAmAip  ionAp  11DIJCA15  mopAn  pep  b’lomcubAib  An 
Dio^bAimp  d pupAib  Ap  cuip  Via  pibpi ; Azpip  ni  cpe  AtiiAin  Ap 
nAib'iD  do  beit  loiiAiin  (cuip  Dobub  chip  Ap  cop  eibe  do 
CAppAin^  Ap  CCobA  OpAlbpi,  pCAC  CAC  Olbe)  DO  jjbuAip  pin  DO 
cuni  pAcpuinn  do  beAnAiii  bAoib  Don  beAbApAnpA,  acc  ha 
ceAnn  pin,  Aipip  50  ppipiAbcA,  cpe  bup  itiaic  pein,  A511]'  DiiccAp 
blip  ccineAb  pip  aii  cceipDpeo;  4x511  p pop  50  bpmb  peA]i  corii- 
AnniA,  A$up  coirhcmiD  DAOib,  bv\oc§AbAC  Ruad  RIac  <\oda- 
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tyAin,  Ap  da  OAOimb  Ap  ppionnpAbAbcA  beAnmAoit)  a niirmj ja-o 
DA  bpOCAt  Ap  A CCpACCAp  pAII  beAbAppO. 

TTlAppn,  niop  ^bACAt)  mi Aii  binn  acc  AtfiAin  beA^An  eolmp 
*oo  cAbAipc  *oon  AOip  Ainpp  a peAn-ceAii^Ai’O  a mACAp,  A^up 
ad  CAop  eAtAbriA  *oo  bpopcA*6  *oocum  a lonnpAmbA  eibe  po 
*oo  *66011  Am,  ni  Ap  peApp  A^up  ni  Ap  UonifiAipe. 

APPENDIX  No.  LX XVI.  (Lect.  VIII.,  Page  176.) 
Original  of  the  Preface , or  ‘ Address  to  the  Reader , prefired 

to  O'  Clery's  Glossary  ( from  the  same). 

D'oii  Leigceoip. 

bio*6  piop  ceicpe  nei£eA*6  a$  ad  beigceoip  be’pAb  thiap 
ad  beA^-pAOCAppo  *oo  beA^AO.  Ad  ccat)  ni,  m\p  cuipeAinAp 
eD  pOCAb  ADDpO  pop  *00  till  Dili  jjA*6,  DO  *00  jbuAip  Ap  poctlllb 
cpiiAibe  Ap  rceADgcA  mA6Apt>A,  acc  da  pocAib  t)o  cuaIipai|i 
peitl  T)A  miDIU^AX),  DO  pilApAmAip  A£  ca6  Olbe  1 Ap  DA  minui^Ati, 
6 da  mAigipcpib  oobA  poipcibbe,  A^up  *oobA  pogbumcA  ah 
eobup  cpuAip  da  ^AOibib^e  iodap  bAecb  pein  ; Ap  *OAOib-pn 
50  po d d p a*6 ac  bAOifr^AbAC  tluAt)  ITIac  Actual-aid,  CopriA  0 
IllAobcoiiAipe,  A^up  bii^AVo  Ua  Cbeipi^,  A^up  ITlAOibeAcluinP 
111ot>A]icA  Ua  tllAobcoDAipe.  5’b  b^01  oip*6eipc  5AC  oume 
•oiobpiD,  ApeAb  bAorgAbAC  Ap  mo  *oo  beAii AniAip,  *00  bpi^ 
^upAb  ua6a  Ap  mo  00  gbACAiiiAip  pein  A^up  *oo  puAjiAmAip  A5 
cac  oibe,  miDiu^Af)  da  bpocAb  Ap  a ccpAccArriAoio,  prjpiobcA; 
A^up  pop  5U]\Ab  pAoi  oipueipc,  TJeA^ip^Aigce  e ’pan  cceipo-pi, 
mAp  Ap  pobbAp  ’pAD  ceipc  cu^  ad  cpAoi  peAiiipAice  oite 
lug  Alb  11a  Cbeipig  Aip  Ap  A 6A5,  Am  Alb  ACA  pAD  pADllfO 

pop: — 

-ACAipne  A^Aip  DA  bAOl 
t)AbbAD  Pop^Albb  AD  ppiOm-pAOl, 

X)o  meAp  pe’m  ceibe  di  ceApc, 

11ei6e  po-peAp  ip  pepceApc.(97) 

SeADcuip  *01  Amp  a,  “obi^ce  Ap  peAii, 
beupbA  poipcce  da  bpibeAb, 

Do  bi  ad  ein  meiu  $Ap  daicdiu, 

Cbl  AD  CipDIt)  ! AD  lODAICtniU  ! 

Ap  Aicne  *611111  n pAOice  mAice  ’pAD  ceipopi,  A^tip  pop  ]'<vn 
Aimpp  *6ei510DA15,  DlAp  ACA  SeAAD  Ua  THAObCOllAipe,  ppiorn* 
oi*oe  da  Dpuin^e  a TnibpAmAip  ceADA,  A^Ap  peAp  n-6ipiom,»  <1 

(97)  This  fourth  line  Is  mistranslated  in  the  text  (sec  p.  176).  or  rather  the  translation 
given  is  of  the  version  of  these  lines  in  the  MS.  from  which  the  “Address’*  Is  taken  («s- 
a.d.  17*26,  In  my  possession).  The  last  word  of  this  fourth  line  there  Is  Jlrceart.  I ,lfl,e  ‘ ^ 
rectcd  the  text  of  the  line  from  a fragment  consisting  of  fourteen  stanzas  of  this  cjjrt 
poem,  in  the  most  correct  diction,  which  1 copied  from  a MS.  voL  of  old  Historical  D> ’ 
in  the  possession  of  the  O’Conor  Donn,  dated  1631.  'Hie  translation  of  the  line  os  ( 
stands,  corrected,  should  be : NeiJhi  of  profound  knowledge,  and  Fer (heart.  “ f'trfheon 
put  for  “ Fereheirtni",  the  celebrated  poet  (of  the  time  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa). 
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ACA  ....  

pe^Aib  . . . a mbiA  uia  bAim  A^up  do  beipi[m]  peAbb  bi 
(■o’ei]'  ni’eccA)  Ap  cbApAtb  ||  Agup  Ap  peAppAd,  Agur  DenAb  pe 
gAC  niAit  bup  eiDip  beip  do  •oenorii  uippe  5.  . . ||  cu  [1  pi-6] 

a cu|\Atn  be  50  neAmnAip.  *Oa  nDeAcliAib 

||  mnAOi  eite  pe  burn  a 

riDioniAOinip  no  . . . An  beAn || 

Ajt  euro  a DeipbpeACAp,  Atjup  da  pAib  An  beAn  Diob  bep  . . 

||  bpAicpe  Ap  oibpeADA  opcA  ApAon 

pe  binn  add ||  ^aii  niApcAin.  *Oa 

n^bACAb  An  btiACAibb  be$  ITIac  0ac 

. . . ||  puAirhneAp  comnAigce  cui^e  A^up  ceAcc  in  enAic 

• • ||  Agup  a SheAAin  acaitu 

a^a  Aiune  Dib  An  tube  iuaic  bup  ion 

. . . ||  do  betiAiii do  peip  mAp  -oo  pinni 

meipi  A511P ||  AcViAip 

Agup  DA  peAnACAip,  A^up  da  peAnmACAip.  Uua  .... 

. . . ||  bo  do  cuipeAp  mA  peibb  bo  do  t coda  no  da 

bpACAp ||  chomnAi^e  ApAbpuib  DeriAib 

. . . . bup  cceADpAib  pein  beip  ah „ . 

. . . ||  ACCommAom  AippeAnn  do  pADA  tetiAriAm  SheAAin 

inbe5  5 ||  do  cipteAp  DAoib 

pein. 

ClJCOGRY  W)  [CjLEIRIGIl]. 

A cCuipp  nA  b 61  bee,  ah  8 bA 
"Peb.,  16G4,  do  peip  ha  nuimpe 

Apmo 

[translation.] 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

I bequeath  my  soul  to  God  Almighty,  and  I charge  my  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  Monastery  of  Burgheis  Umhail  [Borrisoole],  or  in 
whatever  other  consecrated  church  ....  in  which  it  will  appear 
best  to  my  friends  to  bury  me.  I leave  the  property  most  dear  to  me 
that  I have  put  into  my  possession  in  the  world,  namely,  my  books, 
to  my  two  sons,  Diarmaid  and  Seaan.  Let  them  take  their  profit 
out  of  them  without  injuring  them,  and  according  to  their  necessities; 
and  let  them  give  their  sight  and  their  constant  access  to  Cairbre's 
children  like  themselves ; and  let  them  instruct  them  according 

to benefit  of  Cairbre’s  children,  to  teach  and 

instruct  their  own  children I am  charging 

them  to  be  loving,  friendly,  respectful, as  they 

would  be  to  their  own  children,  if  they  wish  that  God  should  be 
propitious  to  themselves,  and  give  them  prosperity  in  the  world 
here,  and  their  share  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  them  in  the  other 
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world I charge  in  like  manner 

Catherina or  great 

that  shall  be  in  her  possession,  and  the  horse 

in  her  own  hands.  I give  her  its  possession  from 

my  own  death  out and 

accordingly  as  it  shall  appear  best 

. . . . There  is examine 

what  shall  be  in  her  hands,  and  I give  her  possession  (after  my 
death)  of  a horse  and  of  a foal,  and  let  him  do  all  the  good 
that  he  can  to  her  [until  he  has  put]  her  care  off  him  non-shame- 

fully.  Should go  ...  . another  woman 

in  the  time  of  their  idleness  or  ...  . the  woman  . 

upon  the  share  of  her  sister,  find 

if  the  woman  of  them  who  shall  be brethren 

that  shall  be  heirs  of  them  both  in  their  time  there 

. . . . without  being  alive.  If  the  little  boy,  the  son  of  Each  . . . 

should  take  quietness  of  residence  to 

himself,  and  come  to  the  one  place  with 

And,  Seaan , I am  charging  you  to  do  every  good  which  can  be  done 

accordingly  as  1 have  done,  and  . 

father  and  to  his  grandfather  and  to 

his  grandmother a cow  which  I 

put  into  his  possession  to  him of  your 

bhare  or  of  your  brothers residence 

in  which  he  is,  dispose  of  it  according  to  your  own  wishes  . 

as  a benefit  [pay]  for  saying  Mass 

for  the  soul  of  Seaan  Mcg-G 

as  shall  appear  to  yourselves.  Cucoigri[cue  O Cleiuigu]. 

In  Curr-na-h-Eilte , the  8th  day  of 
February,  1GG4,  according  to 
the  greater  computation. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXIX.  [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  179]. 
Original  ( with  translation)  of  two  Poems  by  CucoigricfU 
O' C levy;  from  MM S.  transcribed  by  James  Mac  Quire,  in 
1727,  for  Hugh  O'Donnell  (of  Larkfield),  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Professor  Curry. 


i. 

Cudoijjcpide  O Cl&inij  t>o  pinne  An 
■OAU-fA  Do’n  cViaU>a£  IlUA'd  wac 
IllA^nAfA,  nitc  Cumn  615,  tmc  Cu- 
inn,  tmc  An  cViaUJaiccIi. 


lonthuin  An  Iaoi*  tcA^dAppunn, 
C15  uaic,  a cViaUIaij;  dujpim, 
Tli  cpd  pun  pAtXfA  po  peAf, 
Adc  uo  fup  AimpA  c’dicccAp. 


I. 

Cuchoigcricht  O' Clcry  that  made  tfiU 
poem  for  the  Calbhach  Ruudh,  (he 
son  of  Maghnus , son  of  Conn  dgt 
son  of  Conn,  son  of  the  Calbhach 
{O'  Donnell). 

Beloved  the  lay  which  is  read  here. 
Which  comes  from  thee,  O Calbh- 
ach, to  me, 

Not  through  a treacherous  design 
1 know,  [poet. 

But  to  seek  the  affection  of  thy 
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Cuiptn  do  pun  da  p6ip  pn, 

A £ad  Icac  od  bpeni  n-DOinn-§ib, 
Fia-6iia  CAifcihe  if  cbfi  O cCuinn, 
SDAifde  DiAthfA  6pu  Chonuibb. 

tHAp  caoi  da  6up  i cceibb  bAib, 

50  n-DbiJpun  D’Aitle  An  n-u§DAp 
f A neAnitAif  pn§be  nA  bfeAp , 
Cunhne  feAndAif  bap  pnnpeAp. 

H1ai£  AH  lAppAlb  cut;  CUfA, 

t)ol  D’pof  iuib  An  c-feAnf  uf  A, 
t>o’n  CeiDpof  bA  cojAoif  cpeAbb, 
30  fofAoif  6igiof  eipeann. 

Sen-pxb  eAguAib  AOfDA  pom, 

“ Cobur  eipionn  1 cCpuAdom”, 

T)a  hiub  cAp  6a i ctijAif  coil, 
tli  gAn  pit  fugAif  po§oiu. 

Acaid  *fAti  cip  pe  hAtArd, 

ImChnuAtAin  Cliuinn  cV»6d-6a6ai§, 
tli  THriAobconAipe  zjau  coif, 

Fa  AOib  ccojAibe  A5  cpiAtoib. 

VuAfAir  f6f  ebbup  oibe, 

A5  ctoinn  6aoiiVi  tnliAOibconoip  e, 

Pa6  Af  CCOtjApiTIA  Af  b6ip  bib, 

Cp6  p6im  ih’ogbAmA  6’m  oiDib. 

O fbiotc  Chuiun,  bAotpAib  gAn 
bote, 

Aca  An  c-Ainm  Cuige^  Chonuotc, 
flAb  da6  f Ann  1 belt  beAbAp, 

Cp6  a m-oeit  Ann  Ag  <iicpeAbA-6. 

t)'ifbe  be  Conn  Coijjeb  Shoeing, 

H6  6n  tuigeb  An  eipinn, 

Hip  tuibbeAf  d’a  tbomn  6 foin, 
$An  f uibbeAf  Chomn  do  tAptoin. 

A Ua  An  cConn  cuAib  6 ChopAiD, 
’Sa  Cnuinn  tiAp  6 ccAUgobAip, 

Hi  Deof AibeAic,  a beAfc  gbAn, 
CeAtc  50  ctob-oipeAdu  ChpuAtAn. 


Hi  Dibeifc  buic  tiAp  jpat  Am, 

Upt  neAfc  Ainbfine  ncAtcpAmi, 
A tlAb  bbutlVlAf  nA  CCOp  CCAf, 
■Qob  6 butchAf  50  DuttAf. 


I understand  thy  design  accordingly, 
That  too  far  from  thy  noble  bright 
face  are 

The  witnesses  of  the  munificence 
and  fame  of  Conns  race,  [ Conall . 
The  secret  records  of  the  blood  of 
As  thou  art  putting  me  in  mind 
That  I should,  after  our  authors, — 
Ungentle  are  the  words  of  the 
men, — [cestors. 

Remember  the  history  of  thy  an- 
Good  is  the  seeking  that  thou  hast 
made,  [tory, — 

To  go  seek  the  knowledge  of  his- 
To  visit  me  first  would  bo  an  idle 
journey — [Erinn. 

To  the  home  of  the  learning  of 
An  old  saying,  wise  and  ancient  this, 
“ The  learning  of  Erinn  at  Cruu- 
chain" , [given  will, 

To  its  learning  above  all  thou  hast 
It  was  not  without  reason  thou 
hast  made  the  choice. 

They  are  in  this  land  a long  time, 
Around  the  Cruachain  of  Conn  of 
the  hundred  battles, 

The  O' Maolchonair6i  without  fault 
In  chosen  esteem  with  chieftains. 
Thou  hast,  too,  found  other  know- 
ledge, [tutirtf, 

With  the  comely  C/ann  Maolcho- 
The  cause  of  our  invitation  from 
thee,  [from  my  tutors. 

Through  the  career  of  my  learning 
From  the  race  of  Conn,  champion 
without  fault, 

Comes  the  name  of  Connacht 
Fifth  [».e.  Province,] — [books, — 
A statement  not  weak  as  regaids 
Because  of  their  having  been  there 
inhabiting.  [Fifth  (i.e.  Province), 
More  favoured  with  Conn  was  Sreny's 
Than  any  other  Fifth  in  Erinn, 

It  was  not  becoming  his  children 
ever  since, 

Conn's  special  right  not  to  cherish, 
Thou  grandson  of  our  northern  Conns , 
from  Torry, 

And  of  the  Conn  in  the  west  from 
whom  thou  descendest,  [eye, 
It  is  no  exile,  thou  of  the  bright 
To  come  to  the  musical  assemblies 
of  Connacht. 

It  is  no  banishment  to  thee  in  the 
west  in  all  time. 

Through  the  force  of  stranger  fo- 
reign tribes, — 

Thou  of  the  clustering,  crisp,  curl- 
ing hair, — [other. 

To  go  from  one  native  land  to  an- 

36  b 
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AP.  T.XXIX.  11A  CeAprflolcA  CU^fAC  Opc, 

Da  h-£iccpi  pm  puirm  Chormodc, 

Two  Poems  DlAicieAm  ri’Ap  bAipoAiJ  t>o  6aiI>, 

StSteM  ’S5U1'  •oom  ahaiI. 

O'Clery. 

Dl’AOf  lombume  6’p  iat)  pin, 
l/CAm  iriA  ticpioh, 
bAp  cceipc  •oo  o’n  -oAirti  -oil, 
If  ni  uAp  cA6  -©’a  dbumpiu. 

A mnnpi  pj;6b  p^oppA  m6, 

O ’cait>  AgAni  rriAf  fmn6, 

Di  f'obfAim  a cct6  ’pm  £eb, 

Di  |\Ab  f-opbAinn  a nAibep. 

X)a  pA-6  Ap  cup  At;  ceAic  tope, 

DlAf  6uip  ^AiXb  50  cpii:  Chon- 
uotc, 

Cp6  f aUai£  gUAiptbip  ua£  j;UAn, 
bAf  fArtlAlb  ■o’uAlfbb  ULa-6. 


The  praises  they  have  bestowed  on 
thee,  [Connacht, 

Those  learned  men  of  the  land  of 
Well  pleased  I am  that  thy  cha- 
racter is  not  lessened,  [breath. 
And  that  it  has  heightened  my 
My  beloved  friends  are  these, 

They  convey  to  me  in  their  letters, 
Thy  common  report,  from  the  dear 
band,  [hear  it. 

And  it  is  no  shame  that  all  should 
To  tell  their  story  I shall  forbear, 

As  now  I have  them  as  witnesses ; 
I don’t  propose  to  publish  them, 
nor  conceal, 

No  forbidden  words  do  I speak. 

Of  their  contents  at  first,  speaking  ot 
thee,  [nacht’a  land, 

How  the  foreigners  sent  to  Con- 
By  a dangerous  enmity,  not  pure, 
Thy  like  of  the  nobles  of  Ulster. 


T)a  u$;l,6p  An  6pio£  x>o  iApAip, 
Ouicpi  nAd  fAd  f aLcaoai p, 

’Sj;op  CAp  01  le  6 CAoi  cpeAbAp, 
CAp  D1noi§e  Aoi  Ap  AicpeabA-d. 

DlAdAipe  Chouuodc  «a  ccAd, 

Je’p  bfATJA  6 ’ll  A fAfAch, 

De  n’Ap  pjuipip,  a $nd  geAt 
3uip  duipip  6 f a foipgneAib. 

CodipA-6  a edtAch  uite, 

"O’Aoip  AicpeAbA  An  iDbAduipe, 
t)6ib  nAp  b'Aitne  d p a bait, 

Jot)  p6  dAidthi<;ei  a ChAlbAig. 

’S  jup  duip  c6  p^  fcpom  caULaiJ, 
lAd  oipbeipc  An  pbinn-beAnnAig 
Ip  D1a§  Aoi  6’n  pdim  1 pAibi, 

5op  teip  5Ad  Uaoi  a bompAipe. 

A pAb  pib  ni  pAb  n^ipeAch, 

Do  beid  cAidtbeAd  conjAipeAd, 
’S50  ccAide,  5 a pAoipe  peAb? 
SgAice  mAoine  jAn  mAoibCAth. 

Ip  gup  rn Ad  ccA^bAd  ic  deAgh, 

DlAp  ou  pdibi  pd  Ap  rinnpeAp, 
’Soo  beid  Ann  p<\  AOiti  gAn  *opiud, 
In  gAd  Am  bAoib  50  t>Aoimud. 

1te’t>  tinn  im  ChpuAdAin  nACceAn, 
Di  ftiib  UAfAt  n6  ipcAb, 

DAd  Vdip  inA  deAd  muipn  th6p, 
1mA  peAd  cuipm  ip  cdiboU 


Tart  of  their  words — the  country 
thou  hast  loved,  [mity, 

To  thee  shall  not  be  a cause  of  en- 
And  that  shortly  again,  as  thou  art 
prudent,  [in. 

Till  thou  lovest  Magh  Aoi  to  dwell 
Machairi  Connacht  of  the  battles, 
Though  long  it  had  been  a desert, 
From  it  thou  didst  not  cease,  thou 
bright  of  aspect,  [closure. 

Till  thou  didst  put  it  under  eu- 
The  conversation  of  all  its  learned, 
Of  the  residents  of  the  Machairt is 
That  never  did  they  see  it  pros- 
perous, [ ach . 

Until  the  spending  time  of  Calbh- 
And  that  thou  hast  placed  under 
heavy  stock  [noc^ ; 

The  noble  land  of  the  Finnbhean- 
And  brought  Magh  Aoi  from  its 
former  state,  [pastures. 

That  every  day  sees  its  well-grazed 
To  say  of  thee  is  no  shameful  saying, 
That  thou  art  spendive,  hilarious, 
And  that  thou  spendest,— what 
happier  time  ? — 

Flocks  of  kiue  without  boasting. 
And  that  company  is  frequent  in  thy 
house,  [ancestors, 

Such  as  was  seen  in  the  days  of  our 
And  that  thou  art  with  never  a 
frown, 

At  all  times  with  crowded  people. 
In  thy  time  around  Cruacham  of  the 
loves,  [ferior, 

There  is  not  a superior  nor  an  in- 
In  whose  house  there  is  not  great 
merriment, 
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lombA  aca  ei6  feaiigA, 

piori,  pteAb-6l  if  pCcheAbtA, 
’Sbuip-o  teat™  gA<i  Uoi  ’ua 
ccoi$, 

peAdrtA  Ap  £agi  ti6  Ap  dotioip. 

lortAmi  lomftpAit)  bap  tioipe, 

Iti  gA<i  aic  t’Aop  lomhowe, 

’Spot)  piApe<\p  ini  ClipuAdAiti 
Chunm, 

’SA  CCU  At  Alb  lAptAip  UrtlUiU. 

X)a  mAb  iax)  fobbAtfiAip  f6m, 

Do  tuippeAb  -oo  tl6  in  imttin, 
X)6ib  ni  pecfAoi,  a be6  Ap  mbAti, 
A T)eptA6i  gop  Le6  An  leAnAtVi. 

<\p  c’6ipeAtc  p6irt  ptiAip  cupA, 

An  po  oippbeipc  AnmA  fA, 

O cA  An  $Aipm  ca<5  tut,  ni  -oit, 

OAp  nAinm  ip  bAp  cclu  i ccoic- 
cpicli. 

Cia  t)o  c fp6nVi  pig  n6  pmpc, 

“Da  beAgbtA  a Heim  Kiotpuibe, 
^UAip  An  CApbA  bo  *oo  bleAdc, 

D6  p6  Atim  a gArt  oipbeApc. 


X)a  bitin  pin  a theic  bnp, 

ttlAb  Aib  bAp  iiAinni  t)o  ttumpn 
bcAn  pe  buiiAbup  t>o  beApc, 
te^n  Tj’uppubup  ip  •o’^ipeAcc. 

Da  -oeAt  pub,  a pip  pmne, 

A tiAindpibe,  a nAinmniie, 

AoV*  nop-tn6ib  bAp  ngpuAb 

Hob  cuAp  piotpum  a pUcAb. 

Dio  p<£b  pA  bedib  pe’-o  bpei6 
n-ouinu, 

Da  bi  cbotuiteAch  comuinn, 

5a u fAt  ua  bpip  t’AnnpA  Ap  pop, 
Adc  pAnnpA  pip  -oo  poi-dion. 

Di  clii  ^Ap  le  a dup  i ccdin, 
Abbdlop  mgtne  llAicdip, 

Ap  bAlb  ip  Ap  bA|\p  ceinil, 

Di  riApAn  cAni  -o*  Aibeitm. 


t)'iob  co  tnbeid  Ap  beAg<\n  cpuib, 
D'i  cuimceAp  UAide  a beApbuib, 
5Ad  Ap  dAid  -oo  dUAib  6 dAp, 

Sa  mAid  gAn  uaiII  gAn  AlUip. 
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With  circling  bowls  and  social 
drinking. 

them  are  graceful  steeds, 
Wine,  banqueting,  and  chess-play  - 
# [in  their  houses, 

And  wide-spread  boards  each  day 
Without  avoidance  of  road  or  high- 
wjijr  • fdon 

Alike  do  they  bear  thee  as  their  bur- 
In  all  places, — those  who  love  thee, 
And  thou  art  sung  out  at  Conn’s 
Cruachain , 

And  in  the  lands  of  the  west  of 
LmaiH. 

Were  they  thine  own  OllamAs, 

That  had  sent  thy  renown  afar, 
They  would  not  be  noticed,  thou 
life  of  our  maidens,  [own. 

It  would  be  said  the  pet  was  their 
It  is  from  thine  own  good  sense  thou 
hast  received 

This  most  illustrious  name, 

Since  it  is  hailed  everywhere,  it  is 
no  harm,  [ing  territories! 

Thy  name,  and  thy  fame  in  bordcr- 

Who  of  thy  stem,  king,  or  chief 

If  thou  wilt  read  the  kingly  succes- 
sion—  [rited, 

Received  the  reward  which  he  me- 
Or  an  illustrious  name,  without  il- 
lustrious deeds  ? 

On  tliat  account,  my  active  son, 

If  thou  desirest  thy  name  to  be 
heard, 

Adhere  to  thine  original  deeds, 
Follow  nationality  and  prudence. 

Let  it  not  molest  thee,  thou  Man  of 
the  Finn, 

The  evil  hearts,  the  malignity 
Of  those  who  envy  thy  bright  brow ; 
Their  gaze  is  the  omen  of  secret 
peace. 

My  last  words  to  thy  noble  mien : 

Be  not  the  first  to  fly  from  friend- 
8*“P » [with  man ; 

Causeless  break  not  thy  affection 
But  share  with  him  thy  highest 
love. 

No  empty  renown  to  be  sent  afar, 

Is  the  fame  of  the  daughter  of 
Walter;  [ture 

For  friendship  and  for  best  of  na- 
No  shame  is  the  time  to  Aibhei- 
lin. 


From  her  her  wants  are  neve 
heard  [out  regrei 

What  she  has  spent  is  gone  with 
And  her  goodness  is  without  pridt 
without  ostentation. 
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AP.  I.XXIX. 

Two  Poems 

by  Cu- 
coig^rii-hi 

u'Clery. 


5G6 

TIAtJ  dAi§  i ccbtiAir  a 66ibe, 

50  mbi  j;ap  •otnb  T>onh6ipe, 

50  f AoibceAd,  5A  oAib  if  ■oibe  ? 
’S50  fjAOibceAd,  fAith,  fimpUbe 

T)a  h-Aippbib  ctijfAm  Ap  ccoib, 

If  T)A  ipai£,  j;ap  pi6ip  tiAbAip, 

If  *oa  jpaoi  pa  proipe  foip, — 

Tli  PiAp  1V1PA01  oibe  Af  tomhoip  ! 

lomhoip. 


Tlie  words  of  all  men  in  each  other’s 
cars : [ill-temper. 

That  she’s  ever  without  shade  of 
Cheerful — what  state  so  lovely  ? — 
And  disbursive,  placid,  simple ! 

To  her  appearance  we  have  given  our 
approval,  [of  pride, 

And  to  her  goodness,  without  ore 
And  to  her  mien  along  with  these; 
It  is  not  like  any  other  woman  she 
is  beloved ! Beloved. 


[Xotk.  This  poem  commences  at  page  323  of  the  volume,  and  the  following  poem  at  page  336  J 


II. 

Cu£oij;cpide  O Cb6ipi§  v>o  pippe 
ap  t>Ap  fo,  "oo  ChoippbcAbbAd  O 

UOtbPAllb,  PI  AC  CAtbApp. 


II. 

Cuchoigcricht  O'Clery  that  made  this 
poem  for  Toirdhealbhach  if  Donnell, 
the  son  of  Cathbharr. 


TIIO  lhAbbAiC  OpC  A f AO$Alb, 

«141P5  Pa6  CCUIg  00  po-bAO^Alt, 

’S50  ccuipe  f6ip  a cceibb  biiipp 
T1a(S  t)iob  gpAbAigte  c’f-opcuin. 


51b  iopv6a  pi  Ap  a pAlb  tneAf, 
t?UAip  UA1C  pi§e  AJtlf  fbAlteAf 
’Soa  ccugAif  muipp,  feAfDA,  if 
pbeAb, 

1T6a6Cap  a ccp'106  f a ’beipeAb. 

lombA  fbAifc  Ay  peAf  a6  bipp 
lombA  Aiponign  -oob  iPtibb, 
tlA  pgeip  CnpiofT)  CApbA  Ap  00 

TPU1P, 

’Soo  dpAfjpAif  pop  50  cAbihnip. 

fliojA  If  tllOPAipC  AP  ■001V1AIP, 

O cA  A Pitib  ViAp  PtipdoihAip, 
mAf  pAOPA  fCAlpte  PA  popopg 
X)eAp  davo  50  fiop  a PAbpom. 

nio$A  pa  PAffApbA  if  meat), 
CujAif  ■061b  feAb  p*Ap  po-beAj 
CAtbACbA  If  peApfA  P*Ap  bAJ, 
fUAipfeAC  feAb,  cAlC  Ap  §AbfAC  ? 


AbexAPoep,  mop  Ape  Pi6p 

C6t>  Inipep  Speg  pgbAP- 
|-b6Sh, 

56  p thbp  a iheAf  ’f  a po-peApc 
hip  61  ap  a p6  00  liiApcoigeAcc. 

lubitif  CAefAp  50  pAgh, 

C&o  Inipeip  peib  pa  TIoipAp, 

Ap  PgAOAlb  AP  TJOthAlP  bAlf, 

A f AOJJAlb  cp6AT>  f a’p  tpAfgpAlf  ? 


My  curse  upon  thee,  0 world  1 

Woe  is  he  who  understands  not 
thy  great  dangers,  [sensible 
And  that  thou  thyselif  makest  us 
That  thy  fortunes  are  not  an  object 
to  be  loved. 

Tho’  many  a king  who  had  been 
esteemed  [reignty ; 

Received  from  thee  reign  and  sove- 
And  to  whom  thou  gavest  mirth, 
feast,  and  banquet : 

Behold  their  fate  at  the  end! 

Many  a sovereign  that  we  know, 
Many  a high  king  w ho  was  their 
equal 

Before  Christ’s  birth,  mounted  thy 
back,  [ground. 

Whom  thou  didst  cast  down  to  the 
The  kings  and  the  monarchs  of  the 
world, 

Whose  knowledge  we  have  at  hand. 
If  the  histories  of  the  parties  be 
witnesses, 

They  prove  truly  what  I say. 

The  kings  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Medes,  [small ; 

Thou  gavest  them  a space  not  very 
The  Chaldeans  and  Persians, — not 
weak, — [they  gone  ? 

They  had  their  time, — where  have 
Alexander,  a great  monarch, 

First  Emperor  of  the  Greeks,  of 
noble  armies, 

Tho’  great  his  esteem  and  great 
strength,  [thee. 

Ills  time  was  not  long  for  riding 
Julius  Ciesar  of  renown,  [mans, 

The  first  real  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
On  the  world  having  been  con- 
quered by  him, — [him  ? 

0 world ! why  didst  thou  prostrate 
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Dip  eipi£  neAd  biAp  ti6  boip, 

Ap  DpUIITI  DO  poch  A A f AO§Alt, 
Da£  b A -deipeA-d  iAp  5Ad  p6-6, 
A dup  fAOi  An  pod  fA  idubpdn. 

t)oidc  An  cf“AO§Aib  miApeAd, 

Vioc  Af  beite  tidib  btii-deAd, 
Di  dAbpA  rn  -661b  dod’  ttiAom, 
’Sni  beAnA  biob  do  domAoin. 


C6ip  a burde  pe  Via  Dit, 

Ap  mbpeid  1 nAimpp  cpeiDiib, 

Ip  CpiopD  x>*Ap  tei^iop  6’p  ccoip, 
’SjAn  AbpAb  •duicp  a pAoJoil. 

A pjdAb  niAp  acA  1 beAbpAib, 

Da  DIouAipcp,  a cboippbeAtbAi^, 
Di  bA  meipoi  A5  Via  bAp  nAic, 
$An  doI  T)ib  nA  ccomppAicc. 

CpAb  tiom  t>o  geithbu^A-d  DAop, 
’SgAn  CAbAbb  buic  Ap  tVridAOtn, 
Acc  pi  op- pi  Ad  mAp  ’cA  pe  cpeAbb 
VAdcpAnn  Ap  UAiplib  eipeAtm. 

3'ibeAb,  d6aiia  •oimbpig  be, 
t)A  111  AppA  pb  meAp  poippe, 

Vo  beid  opAib  dAbb  bup, 
3boip  DO  VlllA,  ACA  Ap  DO  dunilip. 

SnuiAin  6 dup  50  pnjAb  pb 
1 nAm  cpAOAib  ip  cperonh, 

DUp  nAd  pujjAb  (mop  pe  a ibeAp), 
Da  DlonAipc  duAp,  -oo  AipriieAp. 

UAbAlp  poi^eiDe  id  bpoiD, 

5Ab  COlilAipbe  6 JAd  CApOID, 

Va  b^uibiige  mApcpA  gAn  doip, 
t)UAine  buic  beAdA  pudAin. 

CAitnc  lopA  cpb  u Ap  ccoip, 

Vo  nnh  AnuAp  o’n  Adoip, 

’Sdo  boipc  puib  a duipp  tube, 

Ap  Ap  njpAb  cpb  cpdcuipe. 

Ap  boipc  $Ad  DlApcip  d’a  bptnb 
O dup  50  DeipeAb  Dothuin, 

Vo  bu  nib  pjdb  bpAon  uo’n  fuib 
Vo  boipc  lopA  cpe  Ap  ccioncuib. 

pu  Aip  CpiopD  bAp  cpoide  Ap  Ap  pon, 
Vo  iApp  opuinn  Ap  ccpod  d’ioiti- 
dop, 

’SAp  ccoib  do  dumA  pe  a doib, 
Agup  e pdinDO  beAnibom. 


No  person  has  arisen,  west  or  east, 

On  the  back  of  thy  wheel,  O world  I 
Whoso  end  is  not,  after  all  hap- 
piness, [sorrow. 

To  be  buried  under  the  wheel  in 
The  poor  of  the  earth  all  around, 

To  theo  they  have  cause  to  be 
thankful ; [wealth, 

Thou  givest  them  nothing  of  thy 
And  thou  deprivest  them  not  of 
thy  gifts. 

It  is  proper  to  thank  the  loving  God, 
That  we  are  born  in  the  time  of 
religion,  [our  sins, 

And  that  Christ  has  healed  us  of 
And  not  worshipping  thee,  O world. 
Their  story,  as  it  is  found  in  books, 
Of  these  monarchs,  O Toirdheal- 
bhach , [with  God, 

Thy  place  will  not  be  the  worse 
Not  to  follow  them  in  comparison. 

I am  grieved  at  thy  being  cruelly 
fettered,  [trust, 

And  thou  hast  not  merited  dis- 
But  true  hatred,  as  there  is  for 
some  time,  [of  Erinn. 

By  the  foreigners  against  the  nobles 
However,  make  little  matter  of  it, 

If  thou  scekest  perfect  esteem 
To  be  upon  thee  yonder  (in  heaven) 
and  here : [power ! 

Glory  bo  to  God,  it  is  in  thy 
Reflect,  firstly,  that  thou  hast  been 
born 

In  an  age  of  piety  and  religion. 

As  were  not  born  (highly  is  it  to 
be  prized)  [named. 

The  above  monarchs,  whom  I have 
Bear  with  fortitude  thy  captivity ; 
Accept  counsel  from  every  friend ; 
If  thou  shouldst  suffer  martyrdom 
without  guilt, 

More  lasting  to  thee  is  eternal  life. 
Jesus  came,  tlirough  our  guilt, 

From  heaven  down,  from  the  Fa- 
ther, [body 

And  He  shed  the  blood  of  His  whole 
For  our  love,  through  mercy. 

What  all  the  martyrs  have  shed  of 
their  blood,  [the  world, 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
A greater  loss  one  drop  of  the  blood 
Which  Clirist  has  shed  for  our 
crimes. 

Christ  received  death  on  the  cross  for 
us; 

He  asked  us  to  carry  His  cross, 

And  to  shape  our  will  by  His 
will, 

And  to  follow  Himself. 


AP.  LXXIX. 

Two  Poema 
by  Cu- 
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Two  Poems 
bv  Cn- 
coiycrichi 
O'Clery. 


VUAip  CUfA,  ’fAfCtlipte  A piiw, 

A tVieic  CAtbApp  Hi  ’Ohoihtiuill, 

Tfi  b ObiA  Agup  pb  pA  pAt, 

Tli  ■blije  ’belt  be  •oionvbAch. 


JhlApAlf  fAO^Ab  pAT)A  glAtl, 

t)App  Ap  peAtClllO§AC  bblAbAtl, 

bong  An  AnmA  An  copp  go  ngpiin, 
mitlt>  bo  pope  ■OO  gAbAlb. 

He  linn  piotcViAnA  if  potpA, 
pu  AtiAir  beACA  lomholcA, 

1 Ap  oplAnncugAb  ic  tip  tAll, 
■O’Ainopne  Aincpm  eAtcpAnn. 

1 Haiti  cogAb  bA  tip  pm 

£a£  Ap  leAn  pibh  x>o’c  bAOinib, 
1)0  ^AOpAip  IAT)  Ap  JopCA, 

•Ap  OAf  fUAtCA  If  fiopnotCA. 

Cl  A hb  An  flAlt  T>0  f-pbitii  '0>iaIai§, 
"Do  peipiuil  nA  IiAhiiaIai^, 

Cug  OipeAT)  CobAptA  lib, 

In  Am  cog Aib  t>’a  bAOinib? 

■Oo  ppif  leb,  ceAnn  i cceAnn, 
llpihbp  t6ig  ccbigib  CipeAnn, 

0<£  iit)it)eAn  Ap  gAt  peAbAiii, 

00  ^llAllAlb,  DO  jllAOlbCAbAlb. 

flip  tAifcilfioT)  cip  biob  fo, 

1 belt  Chtnnn,  nb  1 1bit  fllho^o, 
TlAt  biob  enut  in  gAt  bAile 
lliu  ’pgAn  iat>  iia  ccotVmAibe. 

tHb  An  rupcAtc  cugA'OAp  bbib, 
nb  a DfUAippioc  uaca  T>’oubip, 
’St>o  leAn  -oiob  (bf  fgbl  pipe) 
OpeAtn  -oo  butc  gAt  6n  cipe. 


■Oo  tofAin  c«  IAT)  AtiilAib, 

lie  pe  An  togAib  tAt-ApmAi£, 
Centre  bbiAbtiA  •ooipbe’obg, 
flap  tbigif  fAilb  ’nA  cconneD. 


51b  mbp'oiob  do  bi  beb  bote, 

Ag  ceAtc  tugAib  t>’a  bfupcotc, 
’S-oa  ceugAif  mAom  cApAn  ccbip, 
A AT>itiAil  Amu  Af  br>bi$ 


CuriiAin  beAtn  go  pioiiitAoi  pin, 
Cpi  ihile  bb  Ap  tjo  ibuinncip, 
Agup  iat)  uile  Ap  bAp  coup, 
Pa’o  leAgAb  if  p a’t>  geAppub. 

nugAlf  leAC  fbf,  1Ap  gAt  peAl, 


Thou  hast  received,  and  it  should  be 
valued, 

0 son  of  Cathbharr  O’Donnell, 
Gifts  from  God,  and  a time  of  pros- 
perity; [ful  to  Him. 

He  does  not  deserve  to  beunthank- 
Thou  hast  received  a life,  long  and 
pure. 

Over  seventy  years ; * [soul : 

The  valiant  body  is  the  ship  of  the 
It  is  time  for  it  to  take  a port. 

In  the  time  of  peace  and  prosperity 
Thou  didst  receive  a praiseworthy 
life,  [land  within, 

After  there  had  been  planted  in  thy 
Strange,  tyrannical  foreigu  tribes. 
In  time  of  war  after  that, 

All  such  of  thy  people  as  followed 
thee,  [tion — 

Thou  didst  free  them  from  starva- 
From  a death  of  cold  and  nakedness. 
"Who  is  the  king  of  the  race  of  Ddlach , 
According  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
annals, 

Who  gave  as  much  relief  as  thou. 
In  time  of  war,  to  his  people  ? 
Thou  hast  traversed  with  them,  one 
with  another,  [of  Erinn, 
The  most  part  of  the  five  provinces 
Protecting  them  from  every  party 
Of  the  foreigners  and  of  the  GacdhiL 
They  traversed  no  land  of  these, — 
Of  Conn’s  Half,  or  of  Mogh’s  Half, — 
That  there  was  not  envy  in  every 
place 

Of  them,  and  they  not  residing. 
Greater  was  the  relief  they  gave  to 
them,  [of  honour, 

Than  what  they  received  from  them 
And  there  adhered  to  them  (since 
it  is  a true  story) 

A party  of  the  people  of  every  land. 
Thou  didst  defend  them  in  that  way 
During  the  time  of  the  battle-armed 
war; 

Fourteen  inauspicious  years, 

That  thou  didst  not  neglect  to  guard 
them. 

Though  many  of  them  that  were  but 
alive  and  poor, 

At  coming  to  thee  for  their  relief, 
And  to  whom  thou  didst  give  more 
than  proper  means,  [likely. 
To  acknowledge  it  to-dny  is  un- 
I remember  when  there  were  counted 
Three  thousand  cows  to  thy  people ; 
And  all  these  at  thy  disposal, 
Under  thy  laying  down  and  thy  dis- 
tribution. 

Thou  didst  bring  still  after  all  time 
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The  whole  of  them  to  go  under  the  AP.  lxxix. 

law,  [eastward, 

Until  they  dispersed  westward  and  Two  Poems 
At  Port-Erne  under  thy  hands.  by  Cu- 
A small  term  of  years  though  thou  art, 

With  only  a very  small  part  of  thy 
people,  [out  shame, 

Thou  hast  received  a living  with- 
And  thou  wouldst  not  prize  it  in  its 
entirety.  [worthy, 

Although  that  thou  wouldst  not  deem 
At  coming  to  the  age  of  seniority, 

A living  of  moderate  extent, 

It  were  better  than  captivity. 

Abandon  thy  pride,  follow  it  not, 

It  is  time  for  thee  at  the  end  of  thy 
age, 

To  understand  the  world  of  wiles, 

And  that  it  is  not  thee  only  it  has 
distressed.  [sun, 

The  best  triumph  under  the  bright 
For  any  one  born  upon  earth, 

And  the  most  lasting  for  him  yon- 
der where  he  goes,  [world. 

Is  a victory  of  the  demon  and  the 
The  three  foes  of  the  soul  at  all  times, 

Demon,  world,  and  body,  [tory, 

If  thou  but  gain  of  these  the  vic- 
Thou  shalt  go  smoothly  to  Heaven. 


1at>  uibe  Ag  T>ob  pA  bbi£eAb, 
$up  pgAOibpeAc  pap  Aguproip, 
Ag  pope  eipne  VA’b  baiVioio. 

H6  bear;  mbbiAbAn  g£  acA  fib, 
Ap  pip  beAgAn  tjo’c  rViuinncip, 
puapaip  beata  gAti  nAipe, 

’Snip  miAb  beAc  a VnombAirtc. 


biob  nA’p  biongiViAbA  bAcpA, 

Ap  cceAdc  50  bAOip  AppAdCA, 
beAdA  tiieApApbA  beAtiAp, 

T)ob  peApp  i ha  bpAig-oeAiiAp. 

Cp6ig  no  biotriAp,  ha  beAU  ne, 
Dlibro  buic  in  eipp  d’Aoipe, 
Sao^aL  ha  meAtig  t>o  duigpn, 
’SiiAd  cu  AtbAin  no  po-cuippi  j, 

CAidpeim  ’ppeApp  pA  £p6ir»  §boin, 
X)o  neo6  -oa’p  jew  Ap  cAUbow. 
’SAp  buAine  bo  dAbb  iAp  tvoob, 
buAib  Ap  beAiiiAn  ’pAp  bothon. 

Cpi  iiAith-oe  An  ahiha  gAd  Am, 
XJlAbAb,  pAO§Ab  CobAim, 

X3a  mbeipe  cupA  a mbtiAib  pn, 
UAdAip  50  p6ib  •oo’n  lligdig. 

3uibnn  *Oi a pioc,  a p6n  mb, 

Da  bdig  puib  Chpiopo  1 tiAipgroli, 
Cuibb  pe  hAitpite  jdip,  §bow, 
Vo  bob  ipn  pich  fudow. 

“OdriA  An  cwdpeAdAb  bbi§e, 

0 tup  50  eipp  t’Aimppe, 

Sgpu-o  a bpuAip  cu  gAd  CAU, 

’Sa  n-oeApiiAip  pip  ’pAn  pAo§Ab. 

biob  cuipp  ip  cotiguw  dpibe, 

Opc  cp6  tuibbeAiii  oipoipe, 

An  ci  Ap  a ccugAb  gAn  d6ip, 

Da  mibce  epede  cpfro  tioncuib. 

DIa  no  tpAibip  neAt  6 toib, 

1 ccbu,  a mAo'm,  ha  cp6  pgArmoib, 
T)6atia  AireAg  Ann  go  c6ip, 

"Oo  pdip  opdidpe  An  donpepoip. 


bub  buAite  biompA  da  bib, 

(be  coib  ’06)  n’piop  An  fti$di£, 
tDo  buibbe  pguip  Apb  po, 
■Oibpe  1 nneipeAb  mo  ddApmo. 

Dio  tiiAbbAtc. 


I pray  God  for  thee,  my  dearly  be- 
loved ; 

Let  not  Christ’s  blood  go  for  nought. 
Merit  by  a sharp,  pure  repentance 
To  go  into  the  peace  eternal. 

Make  thou  the  necessary  criticism, 
From  beginning  to  end  of  thy  life, 
Scrutinize  what  thou  hast  received 
in  all  time,  [in  the  world. 

And  what  thou  hast  done  with  it 
Let  there  be  distress  and  contrition 
of  heart  [rebuke 

Upon  thee,  for  having  deserved  the 
Of  Him,  upon  whom  thou  hast  un- 
justly brought  [faults. 

Thousands  of  wounds  through  thy 
If  thou  hast  aggrieved  any  one,  of 
thy  will,  [scandal, 

In  fame,  in  wealth,  or  through 
Make  thou  restitution  in  it  justly, 
According  to  the  words  of  the  con- 
fessor. 

Sooner  shall  I go  than  thee, 

(With  God’s  will)  to  visit  Heaven, 
My  finishing  blow  it  is  this, 

In  thy  behalf  in  the  end  of  my 
term. 

My  curse. 
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Memoranda 
in  Leabhor 
na  h-Uidhri. 


Entry  In 
Ann.  IV. 
Mag.,  1470. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXX.  [Lect.  IX.,  Page  182.] 

Original  of  two  memoranda  in  beAbAp  da  h-tlibpe  (R.I.A.); 
fol.  35. 

Ojiaiu  ■oo  ITIoebmuipi  TTIac  CeibeAcliAip  tiiac  true  Cmtro 
tiA  mbocc,  po  pcpib  ocup  popepue  Abebjwvib  e^pAmbAib  in  be- 
buppA.  OpAio  vo  ‘OonuiAbb  mAC  ITluipcheApcAig,  nnc  T)om- 
nAibb,  mic  UAV05,  nnc  bpiAin  mic  AmopiAp,  nnc  br  iAin 
bulging,  mic  UoippT>ebbAig  moip.  Ijye  in  DomnAbb  pn  po 
pupAib  AchniutnugAt)  nA  peAppAinmpin  beppcpibAb  in  pciAm- 
tebAppA,  Ap  ShicpAio  11a  Cuippntrin ; ocup  ca  pepp  mntvo  Ap 
mbeAnoACC  00  chup  Ambeb  •oume  50  pep  in  biubAippeA  ha  a 
pA^bAib  A151 ; ocup  peccrhuin  omit)  co  pACApn  CApc,  ocup 
peccmum  otnoe  co  ViAine  in  cepDA,  ocup  t>a  Aine  opx>A  uippi 
.1.  Aeni  nA  pebi  ffluipi,  ocup  Aine  in  cepoA,  ocup  ip  insnAtj 
mop  pm  ic  ApAite  ■o’eobcAib. 

OpAiu  Aivopo  ■o’Aot)  lluAb  mAC  Tleibb  ^ ’OhorrmAibb 

■00  tobAig  co  pope^nAC  An  teAbAppo  Ap  ChonnAccAib,  ocup 
in  beAbAp  rouble  ppipi  lApnA  mbeic  nAp  necmuip  o Aim- 

pip  C ac Aib  615  1 ConcAbAip  co  nAimpp  UuAiopi  mic  bpiAin  ; 
ocup  *oechneAbup  ci^epnAt)  ecoppo  pop  CAipbpe.(W)  Ocup 
AnAimpp  ConcobAip0*0  mic  Aebo  hi  DomnAibb  pucAb  piAp 
1A0 ; ocup  ip  mAp  peo  pucA*o  ia*o  .1.  in  beAbAp  5eAl']'  A puAp- 
cbob  1 *OocApcoig;  ocup  beAbAp  nA  h-Uiopi  no  -oub  a puAp- 
cbob  mic  ObbAiuon  1 'OomnAibb  pe  peAncup,  ApnA  gAbAib  do 
CliACAb  An^ibb  ppip.  [ocuf  x>ei6  pig]  Ap  Cenet  ConAibb  ppip  pin  o 
ConcobAp  co  hAeb. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXI.  [Lect.  IX.,  Page  183.] 
Original  of  entry  in  the  “ Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ”,  at  1470. 

CAipben  Sbiccig  no  gAbAib  La  Vi-11a  n-DomnAibb  pop 
*OorhnAbb  IIIac  PogAin  U'l  ConcobAip,  ia^\  m-beic  acaio  pooA 
in  lompuibe  pAip,  A$up  a bpeAC  pein  v p<\gAib  00  comcoib 
■o’Ha  DomnAilb  t)on  cup  pn  La  CAob  umbA,  A^up  ciop  caua 
o loccAp  ConnAcr.  b<l  *oon  cup  pn  *oo  pAOAb  06  ah  beAbAti 
^eApp,  A^up  beAbAp  nA  h-blibpi,  A^up  cACAo'ipeACA  *OorimAibb 
oicc  puccAb  pAp  pe  binn  SheAin  TMic  ConcobAip  oicc  tli 
'OomnAibb. 

(98)  The  following  Extract  from  a list  of  the  Obits  of  the  Chiefs  of  Tir-Chonaill  in  a Kook 
transcribed  in  1727  by  James  Maguire  for  Hugh  O'Donnell  of  Larktield,  now  In  the  possession 
of  the  present  writer,  will  explain  this.  Tire  abovenamed  Concobhar,  son  of  Aedh  O’Donnell, 
ob.  13<J7;  after  whom  were : Xiall,  son  of  Aedh,  ob.  1876;  Atnyhut,  ob.  1888;  Feidhlimid\ 
son  of  AedJ i,  ob.  1386;  Seaan,  son  of  Concobhar,  ob.  1390;  Toirrdhdbhach  of  the  Wine, 
ob.  1414;  tfiatl  Qarbh,  ob.  1406 ; Xeachtain,  ob.  1473;  Rughraidhr,  son  of  Xeachtain,  ob. 
1486;  Domnhall,  son  of  Nictll  Garbh,  ob.  1488;  Toirrdhealbhach  Cairbrtach , ob.  1490;  Aedh 
Ruadh , son  of  Xiall  Qarbh,  ob.  1496. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXII.  [Lect.  IX.,  Page,  184.]  lxxxh. 

Original  of  entry  in  same  Annals,  at  1106.  Entry  in 

fflAotmuipe  mac  lllic  Cmrvo  da  mbocc *  *oo  iriApbAti  Ap  tAp 
•ooimtiAcc  CbuAriA  tllic  Ploip  La  tiAop  AmriuLbce. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIII.  [Lect  IX.,  Page  184.] 
Original  of  Memorandum  in  LeAbAp  da  b-tlmpe  (at  the  top  of 

fol.  45). 

PpobAcio  penriAe  tTiAibmupi  rmc  mic  Cimro  da  mt)occ. 


Memoran- 
dum in 
J.eabhar 
no  h-Uidhri. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIV.  [Lect.  IX.,  Page  186.] 

Original  of  Memorandum  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (the  MS.  Comoran - 
classed  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D),  at  the  end  of  fol.  202  b).  of  Leinster! 

t)euA  ocup  pbAince  o ptro  6ppcop  (.i.  cibbi  *OApA)  oo  Ae-6 
tdac  CpimcAin,  oo  pipbeijirro  Aipo-pij  beicbi  TT1o§a  (.i.  11ua- 
•oac),  ocup  oo  ComApbu  CobAim  mic  CpuncAitro,  ocup  oo 
ppi  m -pen  cnAv6  LAigen,  Ap  t^Aep  ocup  eobup,  ocup  cpebAipe 
tebup,  ocup  peppA,  ocup  po^bommA.  Ocup  pcpibctiAp  -OAm 
•oeipeo  in  pceoib  bicpe  co  cinnce  •ouic,  a Ae-6  AmnAip,  a pip 
copin  nAebotb-mAip ; ciAn  po  picem  ■oot)  [?]  bmgnAip,  miAn 

*OAtn  -oo  bic  cum  'oom^nAO.  UuccAp  OAm  ouAnAipe  tllic 
EonAin  con  pAiccmip  a ciAbbA  nA  nouAn  pibeu  Ann,  ec  UAbe 
in  Cbpipco  ecc.” 


diun  in  Book 
of  Leinster. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXV.  [Lect.  IX.,  Page  187.] 

Original  of  Memorandum  in  the  same  book  (at  the  top  margin  Mtmonm- 

of  fol.  200  a.). 

“ [A  TTluipe]  Ap  mop  in  5mm  00  pin^neo  in  bOpino  inoiu 
.1.  bi  cAtAinn  Au^upc.  DiApmAic  mAc  ’OonncbA'OA  tllic 
111  upcb  a*oa,  pi  LAi^en  A^up  5 Abb,  00  mnApbA  00  pepAib 
bOpeno  [cAp  in  muip  pAip.]  uc,  uc,  a corrmiu  cm  *00  $en 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVI.  [Lect.  IX.,  Page  195,  Note  «“>] 

An  abridged  List  of  all  the  Gaedhelic  MSS.  in  the  Libraries  of  mss.  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  ££.d.8 
[It  has  become  impossible  for  me  to  prepare  the  complete  List  I 
had  originally  intended  to  form  this  Appendix  ; and  anything  less 
than  a complete  List  would  not  answer  the  purpose  I had  in  view. 

The  mere  skeleton  List  itself  of  these  MSS.  would  in  any  case 
occupy,  indeed,  a greater  number  of  pages  than  could  be  properly 
devoted  to  it  in  the  present  volume.  I can  only  hope  to  find 
another  occasion  to  redeem  my  promise  of  publishing  it,  in  some 
form  sufficient  to  give  students  of  Irish  History  an  idea  of  the 
immense  mass  of  reading  these  great  MS.  Libraries  contain  for 
those  who  will  qualify  themselves  by  some  preliminary  study  of  the 
language  to  avail  themselves  of  it.] 
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LXXXVII. 

Title  and 
Introduction 
to  Mac  Fir- 
bias'  Book  of 
Genealogies. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVII.  [Lect.  X.,  Page  216.] 

Original  of  the  Title  and  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Gene - 
alogies  of  *OubAt,CAC  ITIac  JTipbipig. 

CpAobA  coibneApA  A^Ap  ^eu^A  ^enetuix;  ^aca  ^aIiaUx  OAp 
JaI)  Cpe  on  atii]'a  50  VuVoArh  (acc  borhopAig,  bocl&nriAig 

A^Ap  SaX§Ai11  Alii  A1 11,  IaTTIAITI  O CAt1§At)Ap  *OA|\  CCip) 

nAoniipencAp,  A^Ap  peim  piogpAibe  poblA  pop,  A^Ap  pA 
beoig  ctAp  ’da  ccuunp^beAp  (iAp  tiupt)  Aibtptipe)  ha  SLoince 
A^Ap  ha  liAice  oipbeApcA  tuAicep  tpn  teAbAppA,  *oo  ceA^to- 
mAb  teip  An  ’OubAtcAC  THac  Ppbipjj  beACAin.  1650. 

b)io£  umoppo,  gupAb  pon  pAriiAil  pn  Ap  ^nAicce  CAt>Aipc 
ciooAit  t>o  leAbpAib  pe  bn  An  bnep,  m lei^peAin  topg  Ap 
SeAii,  aii  SeAtitpiAp  ^piAnAC,  ^AOibeAtAc  binn,  oip  Ape  Ap 
poiteipe,  niAppo. 

toe,  Aimpip,  peAppA,  A$Ap  cu^avo  ptjpibne  oon  leAbAppA. 
boc  bo,  CotAipce  S.  Thocot  i n^Ailbirii,  Aimpp  bo,  Aimpp  ah 
co^Ab  cpeitmii  j etnp  CliACOilcib  0penn,  A^Ap  0pcicib  0penn, 
Albun,  A^Ap  SAXAn,  50  liAipibe  ipn  mbtiAbAin  *00  AOip 
Cpipc.  1650;  peA|ipA  bo  'OubAtcAC  tdac  ^lottAiopA  ITIlioip 
llihec  phipbipg,  SeAncAib,  ecc.,  a beACAin  TTItiec  JThip- 
bips  1 cUip  "phiAcpAC  TlluAibe;  A^np  cu^avo  p^pibne  An 
leAbAip  ceuonA,  00  rhopu^Ab  ^loipe  T)e,  A$Ap  *oo  geutiAtfi 
itiib  00  cac  1 ccoiccinne. 

Uc^euihAb  cpA^o  meAppAb  neAc  epn  lon^nAb  ipn  obAipp 
epe  Aibble  A^Ap  poipbeicne  ha  Sen^enebAcpA  pAp  Ap  ha 
ceuoAib  cmoAb  coipigceAp  Aim  50  IuVoath  iAp  mjp*o  a n^Aol 
pe  pAile,  UAip  ao  cluinim  pen  opontjAib  a t>epro  nAb  et>ip 
^eneAlAig  j^AOibeAt  100  bpeC  50  bun  niAp  pom.  £ibe  1714 
HAbpAit)  pin  00  beAprriAOip  bApAifiuit  t>A  iiiAb  bpi$  burn,  Aip 
ni  00  AUAinuio,  acc  00  CAippeunAb  ha  ppmne  iAp  penpgpib- 
mb  puibijce  Suao,  SeAii-tiAoni  A^Ap  ppuic-peAiiCAb  0penn 
ob-ceAUA,  b ceuocop  ha  nAimpiop  ^up  Amu,  m nAC  cuipce  1 
gcuncAbAipc,  UAip  Ap  pAb  coicceAnn  coirinonopAic  00  x;bAin- 
leAbpAib  5A01beL5e  AopoA  0peAnn  ha  bpiAcpApo  pop  a$ 
poibbpiujAb  luce  coiiiieuttA  An  SheAncAip.  A^po  mA|\  At>ep: 
IVIa  bee  neAc  piAppAiJeAp  cia  po  coirnet)  An  SeAiiCAp.'*  bioc 
a pop  A5  cac  511  pob  peA]iAi^  50  peeib  popooA,  A^up  peAnoipe 
cuirrmeACA  ciAiiAOpDA  t>o  beonAi^  T>ia  00  coirneut)  A$up  to 
Aipneip  SbeAncAip  0penn  ileAbpAib  tnAig  inoiAig  *oo  t^acIi 
■ouitie  o bibnn  50  ViAimpp  Haoiii  pAOpAi^  (cAini^  ipn  ceAC- 
pAniAb  bbiAbAin  pbACA  bAoguipe  mec  llebt),  AgAp  Cboluim 
Cbible,  A^Ap  CboiiigAibb  beAimcuip,  A^Ap  plunen  CIiIuaha 
blopAipo,  AgAp  TlAOTri  Cpenr.  A]\  ceAnA,  po  p^piobAb  pop  a n- 
5luinibpbe  1 tiubpA,  ionnAp  50  p.'uib  pe  Ap  AlcopAib  nAoiiiCA, 
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iccigib  pgpeAbcpA,  i tdfhuib  Sp  nice  ad  AgAp  puAb,  AgAp  peAn- 
CAlbeAD  opt!  AID  AC  gO  b|lAU. 

50  pin  aca  An  j\ax>  peAiiipAice,  AgAp  aca  niAp  poipbeicne 
ipn  LeAbAp  gAbAbA;  beAbAp  pn  bA  lop  do  beirrmigeAb  ati 
necepi.  UAipip  pin,  Ag  po  punnpAb  AntiiAnn  ugDAp  SeAncuip, 
AgAp  eAbADAn  ebe  Cpenn  AgAinn  pe  gAC  gAb<\ib  da  ccAinig 
innce,  iAp  pen-pgpeAbcpAib  ciAiiAopoA  cuipeAp  pop  rriAp  po. 
•dDep  beOAp  5^bAbA,(iW)  bACO]ib-t^Ab|\A  ceuDnA  boiDe  Cpenn, 
obbArii  ptiApcAbAin. 

pgmA,  pbe  AgAp  SeAncAib  cbAinne  tleriieAb. 

J\\cac,  pibe  £eAp  mt)obg,  do  caiiad  SeAncAp,  bAoibe  AgAp 
pgeAbuibeAcc  Doib. 

CAipbpe,  A01,  AgAp  Cadaii,  pi  be  ad  a UIuiac  De  *011  An  Ann  pe 
SeAncApAib  AgAp  bAOibib,  AgAp  pgeubuibiocc  beop;  AgAp 
pop  bA  Iaii  do  eobup  AgAp  DpAoibeACc  uprhop  UApAb  UhuAche 
De  X)AnAnn  inbe. 

^Aoibib  cpA,  ni  biAD  Ag  nAc  pAibe  bucc  coiriietiDA  a SeAn- 
CAp  I^AC  A1C  imbADAp,  VI A1)\  Peiliup  pAppAID  A peATIACAip  bA 
ppiorh-ugDAp  ’-jtia  hib-beupbmb  e,  rri  inAoibce  Aip  eobup  a 
SheAncupA  pen.  ItlAp  pin  beop  do  bleb  itiac  peniupA  ipn 
Cgipc;  CAiceAp  DpAOi  ipm  Scicia,  AgAp  ’pn^  ^AotbAigib, 
Agup  eAcoppA  pn,Du  Ap  cApAngAip  6pe  Doib,  ecc.  tTlibib 
CppAine  da|\  b’Ainm  ^obArii  iA|i  nDob  do  a bCAppAin  50 
SgiciA,  AgAp  Ap  pin  50  hCgipc,  po  pogbuinipioD  poipeAiin 
da  rinnnceAp  ppiom-bAnA  innce  .1.  SeuDgA,  Suipge,  AgAp 
SobAipce  ppi a pAOippi  .1.  ars  .1.  eAbADA  (aiuu);  ITlAiicAn,  J.'ub- 
mAn,  CAiceAp  ppiA  DpAoibeACc.  t)ADAp  btiAbbAinn,  AgAp 
bADAp  ppbpCACAC  CpIAp  ebe  DA  mUIIICip  .1.  50ir°en’  ^irnip 
gin,  AgAp  'Oonn  (pec  beAC  91,  92).  Airmpgin  gbuin-gedb 
itiac  lllibeb,  CACAin,  AgAp  Cip  idac  Cip  c|ii  pibeADA  IIIIiac 
tTlibib.  pibeADA,  bpeceAiiunn,  peAncAibe,  AgAp  pgeubuibebA, 
Aimipgin,  AgAp  CACAin,  AgAp  Ci|i  tdac  Cip  pe  pbibiocc,  AgAp 
pe  pgebuibecc;  OnnA  pe  ceob,  AgAp  Cpuicipecc  do  TWiACAib 
ITIltlb,  ITlApCA  ipn  beAbAp  gAbAbAJ  “ t>A  riiAC  tTlibib  miAb 
nopDAn,  etc.”,  b.  99. 

CbAnn  llgoine  riioip,  bA  bAn  D’eobup  DpeAtn  Diob,  tnAp  Ap 
pobbAp  Ap  lloigne  llopgADAC,  niAC  tJgoine,  Ap  ugDAp  do 
roniAD  peAii-pAb  JTeneACAip. 

ObbArii  "PobbA  pi  Cpenn  DAp  tiAinmnigiOD  Ap  Aibbbe  a 
eobApA,  ObbArh,  UAip  Cocaid  a ceuDAinm ; Ape  do  pinne  pep 
UeAtiipAc  Ap  cup.  IblopbAib  peAp  n Cpenn  pin  do  niDip 
UiogA  Cpenn  o pin  gACA  cpeAp  bbiAbnA  do  coiriieuD  peACCA 
AgAp  piAgbA,  AgAp  DO  gbAnAD  SeAnCUip  Cpenn,  AgAp  DA 
pgpiobAb  1 S Abe  Aip  nA  UeAriipAC  .1.  1 beAbAp  AipDpig  Cpenn. 

(99)  (.«.  “ The  Leabhar  Gabhala  says" : etc. 
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\y  bAigne  ah  c-iAp^Aijie. 


ai§  cAinitj  Ap  Aon  le  CeAfAip,  An  tlAlg  nr^' 

i niAC  pA^tAtAin  ait  cpeAp  Iiai§,  cAini^  Ia.  P^J^og'®1 
n.  peApgnA  ua  Cpicmbel  An  ceAtpAriiAT)  G cU 
n te  lleihit)  in  6pmn.  beAtjA  pbeAji  mbol5 
iblo^Ac,  A$Ap  CobAn  Coimdi-pneAC,  A^Ap 
.>5Af  IllAine  niAC  ^peppAC,  [a^a^]  -don^f 
Loa^a  UbuAce  *oe  'OAnAnn  .1.  *OiAnceACC, 

$Ap  llliAcb,  ecc. 

i|\j\o,  A5po  AiiniAnnA  *opoin5e  *6ib  *oa  nsAip- 
p|\iorn-6Locb. 

•01  p Sotmon.  CAbAp  CAijleoip  iia  UeAiiipAC. 
up  Cppico.  bAcup,  t)in,  pAcbuvoe  lleAiii- 
>j  n cAipteoip  Cbonpui.  Ci|i  CAipteoip  lloniA. 

. lApupAleni.  Oiben  (no  Cleocoip)  CAipteoip 
bole  nu\c  bUip  pAcburoe  ChpuACAn. 
pleoip  nnc  llA-oppAoic.  CApiubA  CAipteoip 
.no  Hitpui,  A$Ap  ^AblAn  itiac  ni  ^Aipb,  t1Q 
1 oipditi5.  Upoit^leACAn  pAcbuibe  UeAtnpAC. 
ne,  ihac  'Oobpu,  ]\Acbui*6e  0AirmA.  bAlup 
, jiAtburoe  Haca  bpepi.  Cpicit  mAC  'Ouib- 
IIa£a  ditmne. 

pAOip  nA  b-ppiorii-cloc,  AiiiAil  Appepc  ah 


[translation.] 


A1A$, 

cAom- 


[Ailiati,  with  Solomon  of  the  hosts, 
Was  an  erecter  of  beautiful,  nuble 


Caisels 

With  Nimrod,  I am  pleased  to  say, 
Caur  it  was  that  formed  CuiseU. 


p team, 
alL. 


[J5<irna6,  when  it  was  his  time, 

Was  the  Caisel  builder  of  the  land 


of  Jerico ; 

T?nmf>  tixik  i'ir  anwuvA.U.:.  t . , 


A peAtlg  ; 


>* 

'-.VO, 


Ckothoir,  fD  » powerful  clmm- 


r Cm- rot  [was] 
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,on»lcr« 
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Lxxxvn.  5^  beAg  rm  F©n  100  coimeut)  SeAncuip  juogACCA  t)a 
Title  and  ™eUT>,  111  he<VO  gO  pAlbe  CAob  beip,  UAip  TI1|t  VlAipriieAC  go 
introduction  ccAimg  AomUne  id  0pinn  Ag  dac  bee  Aop  pogbomcA  pe 
Ua?Bortof  COIITieUT)  A SeAUCUpA. 

Genealogies.  peACC  Atm  pe  bltl  CODCAbAip  bAT)Ap  1200  pbe  ID  AOin 
buibin ; UAip  ebe  mibe,  UAip  ebe  peACc  ccet),  mAp  t>o  bi  pe 
bin  Aot>a  mic  AinmipeAC,  AgAp  Chobuim  Chibbe:  AgAp  pop 
An  gAC  Aon  Aimpp  eACoppo  pn  bA  mo  be  h0pmti  a pAbpAO 
*oo  cbiA|\Aib  no  t)o  eigpib  pe  heobup  wnce  ida  a rceApoA 
11  ac a,  lonnAp  epe  da  bionmuipe,  AgAp  epe  da  ccpombAtc  gup 
cpAbbAf)  a troiocAp  a h0pmn  p>  cpi,  gup  popoA’OAp  UbAro  Ap 
pebe  iat),  mAp  Ap  bep  An  AmpA  Chobuim  Chibbe,  *00  congAib 
p a -oeoig  iad  AgAp  •oo  cuip  pibe  gACA  uuAite,  AgAp  pbe  bep 
An  pig  tub  (da  neuccpomugAt)  100  cac)  50  ppuibit)  poipne  Ap 
a bopg  pe  binn  gAC  bine  Ag  coimeut)  t>Ab  ha  *ouit>ce  gup  An 
CAnj'A.  Ill  111  AT)  pin  Alt)  Alp  ACC  pig,  AgAp  IIAOIlil,  AgAp  eAgbuip 
0penn  mAp  *00  pAibeAp  ceAUA,  coimeu’OAit)  An  SeAticup  pop. 

ireuc(l00)  ppcipcpe  pbe;  SeAncA  niAC  Aibebba;  Hebe  tuac 
Adda;  AbnA,  mAC  Uicip;  ITlopAnn  niAC  ITlAOin;  Aicipne; 
CopmAc  Ua  Cumn  An  CAip-opig;  CopniAC  ITIac  CuibennAin 
pig  ITluriiAn;  "pbAnn  UlAimpopeAt;  CocViavo  Ua  pboinn; 
5’obbA  da  tlAorii  Ua  'Oumn,  AgAp  mAp  pn.  Cpeo  -da 
mbiu  *oa  nAipeAth  ni  hemp  cineAt)  oppA  gAn  bAin-beAbAp 
■oo  pgpiobAt)  "oa  iiAnmAnnAib,  AgAp  gAn  acc  ciot>Ab  ha 
CCpACnc  *00  pgpiobpAC  “DO  cup  pe  A CCOip  AlilAin,  tHA|1  T)0 
ponpAm  ceAiiA  petiie  po,  acc  t)o  coiiiieopot)  An  peAncup  gup 
ha  nAimpopuib  *oegeAncAib  cirhciobb  cuig  no  pe  ceut>Aib 
bbiAbAin  o pn;pA  tUAipim  ha  liAimppe  pin  -oo  copAigpot) 
An  Ap  mo  *00  iia  pbomncio  5A01beAbcA  acaio  in  0pinn  AiiopA, 
AgAp  T)o  gAbpAt)  no  po  hopoAigm  cineAT>A  “oo  bet  pe  SeAti- 
cup  AgAp  pe  heAbA-onAib  ebe  in  lonbuvopn,  *opong  mb  peAb 
perhe,  AgAp  peAb  lApAm  *opeAmA  ebe,  lonnAp  go  ppuibit)  1 
ccipib  0penti  Ag  pbACAib  pApeAC  pe  a SeAncup  *00  pgpiobAt), 
AgAp  pe  hAipipnib,  AgAp  pe  liAnnAbAib,  AgAp  pe  Deundrii 
•ouAn  iToeA]ipgAiteAC  Ap  ha  SeAncupAib  pn  beop,  AgAp  pe 
coimeut)  AgAp  ceAgApg  gAC  AipceAt>Aib  popbopcA  ngAOibebg 
CeAUA. 

-Ag  po  *opong  *oonA  SeAncAibib  pn  gup  ha  hiACAib  AgAp  ha 
hAipo-cineAbAio  *oa  bAbpAit)  ip  in  Aimpip  begeAnAig.  Oi 
IllAobconAipe  Ag  Siob  tiluipeAbAig  urn  ChpuACAin;  t)pong 
t)iob  1 cUuAgmuifiAin,  AgAp  ApAibe  1 b/Aignib,  AgAp  ipn  An- 
gAibe  t>ib.  CbAnn  Ppbipig  in  loccAp  ChonnAcc  AgAp  in  1b 
fhlApCAC  UlUAlbe,  AgAp  111  1b  AlilAbgAVd,  AgAp  CcA|\A,  AgAp 
ig  Uib  yhiAcpAC  Arone,  AgAp  0ACcgA,  AgAp  Ag  Sbiocc  ChobbA 

(100)  i.e.  “ Behold’’. 
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ltAiy  .1.  CbAnn  n’Ooifmuibb.  Ttlumciy  'Otn'bgeAtitiAin  a$ 
Cbomn  tTlliAoibyuAnAib,  A$Ay  A5  ConriiAicne  ITItiuige  Hen. 
ITIuinciy  Chuiynin  a$  TtiiAycACAib,  a^a y AyAibe.  Ill  *Oub- 
A^Ain  1 til  AineACAib.  ITIuinciy  Clibeyi^,  A$Ay  ITIuinciy  CIia- 
iiAnn  A5  Cmeub  ^ConAibb.  ITIuinciy  bumm  A5  J-'eAyAib 
IIIaiiac.  ITIuinciy  Chbeycen  a$  CineAb  Co^Ain.  Tlluinciy 
'Ohuinnin  iyin  UluiiiAin  do  uyiiioy  .1.  a$  Slot,  CogAin  TTIhoiy, 
in  Ay  caid  ClArm  CliAyycAi^;,  Sioi  SmUeAbAin,  A^Ay  AyAibe. 
IIIac  An  5^AbArm  A5  Siob  cCinneDig  in  llyiriiuiiiAin.  tlluin- 
ciy  IliogbApDAin  111  Gle.  CbAnn  Chyuicin  A^ay  Ttlumciy 
t)iiyuAiDeADA  1 cUuAjriiuiiiAin.  CbAnn  lllhec  ^obbA  ClieAb- 
Iai^  in  1a|ica|i  ChonnACC  a$  llib  yhbAicbeAycAi^,  A^Ay  AyAibe. 
Ill Ayyi n yA  i)ADA|i  cineADA  ebe  in  Gyinn  yiy  An  eAbADAin 
CeUDHA,  A^Ay  D yiACAlb  A|\  5AC  HAOn  ACA  DO  beAn  D1  D105- 
btnni  yioygbAn  do  DeAnAiii  uiyye. 

IllAibbeyiu  yin  do  biDiy  byeiceAriiAin  nA^AnbA  a$  cAoiiinA 
An  cceuDtiA,  tiAiy  m byeiceAiii  uac  SeAncAib,  A^Ay  ni  SeAn- 
caid  iiac  byeceArii  1 mOyeAEAib  nimeAb  .1.  beAbAy  Deyib 
yAOCAiy  nA  SeAncAb,  A^Ay  nA  iiibyeceAiiiAn  beoy. 

*Oo  b]iij  nA  mbyiACAy  yyiye  yin,  DAy  iiDoij;  yeApOA  ni 
yuijjceAy  AOinneAC  eAgnuibe  AiceuriiAy  nAC  uyuyA  ^enebce 
^AOibeAb  do  byec  50  IIaoi  Ajy\y  50  tuV&Arii,  A^Ay  nuinA 
ccyeDe  ye  yin,  nAy  cyeDe  ye  ^uyob  hiac  da  acaiji  yen  ey6n, 
iiAiy  m yuib  lomyAbb  iyin  SeAncuy  ^enebAC  acc  AiiiAib  A^Ay 
niA]\  d yA^bAib  An  c-ACAiy  A5  An  niAC  e diai§  mDiAi^. 

*OAy  nDoig  cyeDij  cac  An  S^yiobcuiy  *OiAbA  do  bey  $e- 
neAbAC  lonAnn  do  yeAyuib  doiiiaih  0 -Adahi  AnuAy  50  IIaoi, 
A^Ay  ^enebAC  Chyiyc,  A$Ay  tia  n-dicyeAb  nAOiii  lAyAiii  riiAy  Ay 
bey  iyin  CA^buiy.  CyeDeAb  ye  yin  (no  DiubcAib  *Oia),  A^Ay 
niAb  cyeDeAnn,  cyeAD  iiac  ccyeDyeAb  SeAncuy  ebe  Ay  Aiubec 
'PioycoiiiieuD  niAy  StieAncuy  Gyenn.  J.'ioycoirheuD  duo, 
ADeyim,  UAiy  ni  VieAb  An'iAin  50  yAbyAD  yoibionriiAy  WAy  do 
yAibyeAin  ceAiiA,  at;  coitfieuD  An  cceuDnA,  acc  do  bi  oyD 
A^Ay  DbigeAb  aca,  ACA]'  oyyA  Ay  nAy  eDiy  boib  ($An  dioc 
AbbAb)  byeut;  nA  yAbbAy  do  benArh  Ann,  iriAy  Ay  bey  (1  beAb- 
yAib  "PetieAcuyA  nA  ^odIa,  A^Ay  iy  ha  $yADAib  yibeAb  yen)  a 
noyD  A^Ay  a nDbi^eAb,  UAiy  ni  yAibe  bAOcyAib,  iia  cbiAy 
cibbe  nA  cuAice  in  Cyinn  feuy  cumui^eAb  An  cyioc)  Aiy  nAC 
mbAOi  6|\d  Aiyibe  (da  n^oiyceAy  ^y^bA  .1.  ceimeAmiA);  A^Ay 
DbijeAb  nA  n^yAb  yin  D’pACAib  Ay  jac  Dyoing  Diob  do 
coirheuD  yA  pen  ymACCA  A$Ay  a nono]\A  do  CAibbeAin  (niAy  do 
y5]iiobyAm  mAy  yocboiy  peneACAiy  bAbyAy  50  'PoiybeACAn 
oyyApn,  A^Ay  Ay  bbi^eAb  ^AOibiob  1 ccoiccmne). 

SeAncAb  G]\enn,  umoyyo,  beA^  niAb  gebceAy  ipn  yeAn- 
Aimpy  Diyiy  eAcoy|\A  A^Ay  yemj,  A^Ay  An  Dyong  da  ngoiy- 
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ceAp  Aop  oada  Amu,  UAip  bA  bAon-pgoit  50  minic  100  egp  »► 
Cpenn  uite  ah  lonbuiopin,  AgAp  a p Amtuib  bioip  AgAp  peA 
ngpAOA  aca  .1.  OttAiii,  -dmpAb,  Cti,  Caiia,  *Oop,  THac  Puijvmi  • . 
AgAp  £octog,  AtimAnnA  da  peACC  ngpAb  pAn,  Amuib  aca 
pCACC  ngpAIO  CAgAtpA  .1.  SAgApC,  'OeOCAlD,  SuiboeOCAl*  . 
AgAp  ApAite.  11a  gpAOA  piteAb  umoppo,  00  biAb  (mAibe  * 
gAC  otigeAb  cbe)  opiACAib  oppA  bee  pAop  gtAii  Ap  5010  Ag 
Ap  IHApbAO,  Ap  AOpAb,  AgAp  Ap  AOutcpAp,  AgAp  Ap  gAC  n'l  1 
toe  oa  ppogtuim,  Amuit  aca  ipin  pAnnpA: — 

lobnA  tAime,  tic  gAn  gum, 

Iooiia  beoit,  gAii  AOip  mombuib, 
lobnA  pogtAniA  5 An  gep, 

-AgAp  iooua  tAnAiiinuip. 

gibe  peAiicAvo  cpA,  mAo  OttArii  [no]  -AnpAt>,  no  gibe  gpAb 
e aca  n ac  ccoimteAo  iia  hiobnA  .1.  iia  gtAine  pin,  do  CAitteAb 
pe  a teceneActAiin,  AgAp  a onoip  00  pep  otigib,  AgAp  do  bee 
pniAcc  AbbAt  Aip  beop.  *Oa  bpig  pin  beop,  m himiieApoA  go 
ppuit  ouine  cetube  ipin  epuinne  tiac  pipinne  bA  ponnriiAipe 
teip  do  tuAb,  mu  ha  bee  o’pAC  Aige  acc  eAgtA  *Oe,  a onopA 
AgAp  a eneActAinn  do  CAitteAb.  ConAb  oe  pin  iiac  copmuit 
ctAon  do  cup  a tec  iia  SeAncAb  ccogcA.  gibeAb,  da 
pgpiobt)AOip  OAOine  eipiotropACA  bpeug  AgAp  a cup  a tec 
peAiicAb  t)0  beoip  a but  a rmoctu  doiia  peAticAOAib  murid 
pAbuib  Aip  a cconiieuo,  AgAp  a peucAin  An  a ppimtcAbpuib 
ug-OApbA  gebit)  An  uit  AgAp  Ap  triAp  pin  Ap  coip  00  cac  uite, 
eoip  cuaca  AgAp  peAncAib  gAC  m Ap  a mbi  ArhpopAp  aca 
o’peucAin,  AgAp  muiiA  ppAguio  oeApbcA  iAp  noegteAbpAib  e, 
a cuncAbAipc  pen  00  cup  pe  Acoip  (mAp  00  nimp  pem  pe 
bApoite  00  pteAccAib  piApAin  ipin  teAbAppA)  AgAp  mAppn 
pAopcAp  ha  peAiicAbA  Ap  peAcpAii  CAig  ete  oa  ccumuipge 
oppA  (tiAp  tege  *Oia). 

1)aoi  do  bucpAcc  im  bAtAib  Cpenn  00  lomcoimeuo  Ag  da 
peAncAibib  tiAp  cuipce  in  longnAb  oppA  pop  oa  poiptecne 
OA  pptngpoip  Ap  UAipteACC  AgAp  Ap  A|!OnOp  CAig,  Aip  Dip  top 
teo  pin  gAn  pgpiobAb  ApA  OAOipneiiiibib,  Ap  teAgAib,  AgAp 
pAopuib  iia  peAiiAimppe,  mAp  bup  top  popAnA:  o’poittpiu- 
gAO  OUCjlACCA  iia  peAncAO,  AgAp  pOACpAW  UA  opoinge  AOep 
dac  pAbpAO  oibpeACA  ctoc  in  Cpinn  go  ceACC  gAtt,  110 
boctonn  mnee.  -Ag  po  mAp  Aoep  An  penptiocc.  Ceo 
tiAig,  ceo  pAop,  AgAp  ceo  iA]gAipe,  00  bi  in  Cpinn  Ap  clip 
piAtri  .1. 

CAp a pe  tegeAp  ni  tAg, 
lie  pemeAp  po  bA  coimneApc, 
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If  LuAfAT)  AD  fAOfl  C $te,  LXXXV1T. 

-A5A]'  UAigne  An  c-iAf5Ai|\e. 

0AbA  .1.  bAintiAig  CAini^  a|\  aod  be  CeAfAip 
CADAip.  SbATI^A  TDAC  PAfCAbAI 11  At!  C|\eAf  blAljj, 

PAfcobAti  in  6pnn.  peAfjnA  ua  Cpcinbeb  An  ceAtfAiiiAt)  Geueaiog.es. 
I1A15,  CAimg  A|\Aon  be  ileiiivo  in  6pmn.  Lca^a  pheAf  inblob^ 

■nm,  'Oub-OA  'OubbopAC,  A$Af  Co-dad  CoitncipneAC,  A^Ap 
pm^in  pip oci) a,  A^Af  IllAine  itiac  ^peppAc,  [a^a]']  Aongup 
AncepnAmAcb.  beA^A  UluiAce  x>e  X)AnAnn  .1.  'OiAnceACU, 

A^Af  AipmeAb,  A^Af  tTliAcb,  ecc. 

11a  fAOip  umoppo,  Ajpo  AnniAnnA  'opoin^e  *6ib  *oa  n^Aip- 
teAp  fAoip  iia  b-ppioiii-cloch. 

AibiAii,  cAipbeoip  Sobmon.  CAbAp  cAipbeoip  da  UeArnpAC. 
t)Aipnib  CAipbeoip  eppico.  b)Acnp,  Din,  pAtbuvoe  IteAiii- 
pUAi-o  Cm^-oopn  CAipbeoip  Chonpui.  Cip  CAipbeoip  Roitia. 

-AponT)  CAipbeoip,  lAptipAbem.  Oiben  (no  Cbeouoip)  CAipbeoip 
ConpcAncinopoib.  bobc  piac  b)bAip  pAcbui-oe  CbpuACAn. 

5obt  CbocAip  CAipbeoip  mic  blA-oppAoic.  CApuibA  CAipbeoip 
>AibiAc.  tlmxjui,  no  llitpui,  Ax;Ap  j^AbbAn  tdac  tn  110 

j^ApbAD,  *oa  CAipbeoip  A1L15.  Upoi^beACAn  pAcbui-oe  UeAtnpAC. 
b)Aince,  no  t)Aibcne,  itiac  'Oobpu,  pAcbui-oe  CAiiinA.  b)Abup 
mAC  buAnbAiiiAig  pAtbuvbe  Raca  Opep.  Cpicib  ttiac  *Ouib- 
cpmce  pAcbuvoe  Raca  Aibinne. 

CODAt)  lAD  pn  pAOip  DA  b-ppiOHl-cboC,  ATTIAlb  AfpepC  An 
bAor6.ll0l) 


Title  and 
. , Introduc- 

A1T  blAIK  lion  to 
' 1 ~ Mac  Flrblss" 

CAinij:  La  Book  of 


AiLiAn  La  SoLmAiti  no  fluA§, 

L)a  cAifteoip  corigbAig  caoiVi 
puA-6  ; 

Ag  neAm^uA-6  bA  LudAijv  LeAm, 
CAU|\  j\o  6]\u£a1§  CAIfeAbl. 


[translation.] 

[Ailiant  with  Solomon  of  the  hosts, 
Was  an  erector  of  beautiful,  noble 

Caisels  ,*(,02) 

With  Nimrod,  I am  pleased  to  say, 
Caur  it  was  that  formed  Caisels. 


t)A|\r»Ab  T>iAp  bo  mitvb  t>o, 
CAipbeoip  cjuArb  hepico, 

Hug  llonh  Cip,  bA  CAoth  A peAtig ; 
ApAtin,  fAop  lApupAibem. 

1 cConpcArtcinpoib  bA  ppAb, 
Cbeodoip  pooA  cpeun  ^AbgAO, 

Ag  neAthpuAb  gAn  Lua-6  luibe, 
bAcup  puA-6  bA  TtAtbuibe. 


CAipbeoip  Chonpui,  Cmgoopn  caiii  ; 


[Bartiaby  when  it  was  his  time, 

Was  the  Caisel  builder  of  the  land 
of  Jerico; 

Rome  took  Cir,  gracefulhis  chisel ; 
Arann  was  the  builder  of  Jerusalem. 

[In  Constantinople  actively, 

Cleot/ioir , was  a powerful  cham- 
pion ; [tion, 

With  Nimrod,  without  poetic  fic- 
Bacusy  the  red-haired,  was  Rath- 
builder. 

[The  CVme /-builder  of  Curoi  [was] 
the  comely  Cingdom ; 


(101)  These  words  arc  not  translated  In  the  text  (page  222) : “ And  these  were  the  builders 
of  the  chief  stone  buildings,  as  the  poem  says".  [This  poem  (by  Domhnall.  son  of  Flannacan , 
who  flourished  about  a.d.  1000)  is  not  translated  in  the  text.  See  at  page  222.  A literal 
translation  of  it  is  therefore  inserted  here.  It  is  but  a repetition  in  verse  of  tho  names 
previously  given  in  prose.] 

(102)  A Caisel  (pronounced  “ Cashel")  was  a fiaith,  or  fortress,  of  stone. 

37 
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A5  mac  n Acy]\AOich  50U,  CtoiAif; 
CAffuiba  CAifieoi|\  nA  cpec 
A5  a mbv6  bj\Aif-be6ib  bbait- 
beAC. 

DliA  taiybeoip  Aiti§  An  Ai]\m, 

Tli£j\iu  AgAf  ^ApbAn  mAC  n^Ai^b  ; 
CjioiJbeatAii  ADtuig  -oeAbbA, 
tlAfibuibe  cuij\  cperi  CeAibjva. 

bote  mAC  totaip  6 At  btaip  binn, 
llAtbuvbe  CpuainA  Chpo-ino, 
bAinte  nA  mbpig  A beAjtbA, 

TlAtbuvbe  pi£  |\uav6  CAtbnA. 


bAbujt,  pobA  ■oiobtbtim  T>e, 
po  6um  pAii  mbpiogTbuip  mbpepi, 
Cpiceh  mAC  Duib,  pAit  gAn  pinn, 
llobA  fAop  Ait  pop  Aittinn. 

Do  pACAp  neAib  ntiA-fAb  nAn, 

Do  DotVmAbb  mAC  ptAnnAC«in, 

Do  turn  bAoit>  iia£  tAinpiAp  binn, 
O tA  AitiAn  50  hAittinn. 

AitiAn. 


With  the  son  of  Natfraech , was 
Goll  of  Clochar ; [builder, 

Casruba  wns  the  high-priced  Caisel~ 
Who  employed  quick  axes  to 
smoothen  stones.  [armed, 

[The  two  Cai.se/-builders  of  A uech  the 
Jiiyriu,  and  Garbhon , son  of  Ugarbh ; 
Troiylethan,  who  sculptured  images. 
Was  the  Rath-builder  of  the  hill  of 
Teamhair. 

[Bole  Mac  Bldir,  from  sweet  Ath- 
blair , [ Cro-fhinn. 

Was  the  Rath-builder  of  Gruachain 
Bainchf , the  gifted,  from  the 
Berbha , [of  Emhain. 

Was  Rath-builder  to  the  noble  king 
[Balur — it  was  worthy  of  him, — 

That  formed  the  strong  Rath  of 
Breas.  [without  satire, 

Cricel,  the  son  of  Dubh , a saying 
Was  the  acute  builder  of  Ail/inn. 
[May  high  happy  heaven  be  given 
To  Doth /mall,  son  of  Flatmacan , 
Who  has  formed  a lay  which  to  us 
is  not  awry, 

[Extending]  from  Ai/ian  to  Ail  linn. 

AUian.2 


*Oo  TjeubniAOip  i'll om ad  do  oibpeACAib  AopDA  Cpenn  pe  a 
tiAinmmugAD  iiiAitte  piu  pin,  AjAp  nA  pAOip  do  pin  iad,  A^Ap 
nA  pig,  A^Ap  n a po-ptoice  da  noeApmiiD  acc  50m ad  eirintc  a 
tiAipneip  punn ; pec  An  beAbAp  ^AbAtA  itiad  Ait  a ppA^Ait; 
A^Ap  ni  pint  AmpAp  A^Ainn  50  pobpAO  DencA,  mop  oibpeACA 
1 piotjAccAib  ete  im  An  Am  1 nDeApnAb  iad  ; A$Ap  cpeuD  ah 
pot  nAC  beDip,  tiAip  ni  cAini^  x^AbotcAp  in  6pinn  acc  on 
DoriiAn  Anoip,  niApcA  Shorn,  A^op  ApAite,  A^Ap  Ap  lonxpiAb 
c|\euD  An  eAppAib  incteACCA  do  nA  Dpon^Aib  CAn^ADAp  in 
6pmn  AniAib  bAoi  do  mepnij  ionncA  0pe  do  xpxbAit  nAC  bee 
DO  CUlbDOAp  teo  Altpip  A VlAICIXJCe  A^Ap  A VllOpCAb  DO  Clip  A 
ccopriunteAcc  pip  aii  ci|i  op  cpiottpAD  iAp  mbunAbup,  no  iop 
nuDriiuitte ; tiAip  ni  beDip  nAC  Ap  beot  Doib  inDeott  AicpeAb 
tljlliioip  CoppA  A^Ap  pi  AD  Ap  CCeACC  (^ac  pti^ib  inAp  ^ob- 
pAc)  a S^icia,  a ViC^ipc,  a A b-AitrieApoA,  a 'PetipDine, 

a hCoppAin,  A^Ap  ApAite,  50  hCpinn. 

-A^op  mADo  ponpAD  iia  ^AbotA  11  d Cpenn  oibpeACA  innee 
in  lonnAiiiAib  obAp  ha  ccAtniAnn  epe  a ccAnxjADAp,  mop  Ap 
copriiAit  50  nDeopnpAD,  cpeuD  hia  ppuitceAp  boib.  11 1 puib 
ACC  epep  nAC  ppAICCCAp  bAblADA  aoIca  in  A peApAril  ip  T1A 
liAicib  do  co^bAb  lllibe  50  tec,  no  da  linte,  no  cpi  linte,  A^Ap 
m Ap  mo  do  btiAbnuib  opin : m nAC  ionrnA*6  ^aii  Abec,  UAip 
Ap  glOppA  mA  pin  Atl  Aimpip  ’l1A  CCI5  CAtAlil  CAp  OlbpeACAlb 
6do  bpipDeop  iad,  no  o cuicid  haca  uben  epe  AppAibeAcc. 

T)a  beApbAb  pm  do  connopc  pen  CAob  Apcij  do  pe  btuvb- 


V. 
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nuib  Deutj,  CAipteD  ApDA  AotcA  uite,  Ap  da  rvoeuriArii  do  ctoic 
AOtcA,  A^Af  ATI  1U  (aJA  DA  CCU1C1D1)  DI  i'U it  ACC  1TIUCA  CAtn'lAD 
DA  CCIOpUAIpp,  A^A]'  DI  171  Op  ^O  DAIcheODAb  AIDeotAC  £0 
pAbfAT)  Olbpe  ADD  IDip. 

SlDCeAp  piD  A£Ap  DA  boibpe  'DO  pODAD  DA  CeUDA  A$Ap  DA 
mitce  btiAt)AiD  6 piD  pe  cete,  A$Ap  di  hiODjpiAD  (da  ddcud- 
CAp)  thud  a bet  peAbAp  da  peAD-obAp  (peAC  oibpib  da  bAim- 
ppe  pi)  £AD  ctot  DA  ApD  Uipe  DO  AlCtie  IDA  DAIClb  ; glbeAt) 
DI  bAriltAID  ACA  (do  AppACCAlbe  DA  DobAp  DAOI'DA)  ACA1D 
J1ACU  pi05*6A  po  TUOpAI,  A^Ap  teApA  50  tlODDlAp  Ap  puD  CpeDD 
’da  ppuitiD  iobAp  cto6  pDAice,  pleAn'iAD,  A^Ap  poiteup,  DO 

CCAjjApp  pA  C At  111  AID  pA  A IDUpUlb,  DlAp  ACA  1 KaIC  TMlAOlt- 

caca,  ic  CAipteD  CboncAbAip,  bAite  Ui  *OhubDA  i cUip  V^i- 
AtpAt  Ap  bpu$  da  ttliiAitie.  -Acaid  daoi  poibeip  ctoc  ccouii- 
pieArilUID  pA  riiup  DA  pACA  pD  ; A^Ap  DO  bAbAp  ipo^  IDDCe 
AJ^Ap  pAOltim  50  o-puit,  Ap  pACUlb  lODlAOpCA  CpeilD  J A$Ap  Ap 
D1A1C  AD  AipDe  bADbt)U1D  ACA  DA  DIUp.  pA^UAUD  pD  A^Ap 
iotdad  a lODDAiriAit  ete  jud  Aop  eA^DuiDe  pe  A bpeAcugAD, 
AJAppbbeAlD  50  Ap  CCeUD-AIJDeAD  UIDie  po  .1.  COpDATTl  ppiDDe 
ad  cpeADcuip  Ap  a DDeuDAiD  AiDeotAig  eugoip  ete  A5  pA-6  50 
DibepeADii  pp  0]ieDD  uite  50  ITlACAib  TDitit). 

•AlDDeUDIAID  1AD  peD  pAttpA  ADD  piD  DA  bpeilfcAID  A ppUlt 
do  eAtcAipcmeutAib  ip  id  teAbAp  pA  peD  dac  bepceAp  50 
rriACAlb  tflltlD,  DlAp  bup  tep  pOIDUIDD  1 ccupp  AD  tiubAlp 
id  lot-Aicib ; A^Ap  peucAiD  po  pi  a da  cete. 

-Ap  po  pAiDe  (.1.  DerinoDADDAp)  ad  p ad  aid  po-eotAii;  ad 
CpeADCUpA  im  eAXAliltACC  AD  da  [da  cpi?]  C1DCAD  Deil^pA- 
TTIUlt  piteD  ID  CpiDD  .1.  CDip  lAppiDA  j-'teAp  DlbotJ,  A^Ap 
■peAp  D'OoiilDADD,  A^Ap  ^AltlUID,  A^Ap  UllUAtA  De  ‘OaDAIID, 
A^Ap  ITUiac  tTlitib. 

5<*C  AOD  Ap  ^eAt,  Ap  DODD,  Ap  DAD  A,  Ap  eD1§,  Ap  DeUDtA, 
Ap  pODA,  Ap  CIODDAICteAt  peUD  A^Ap  IDAOIDe,  A^Ap  OpDllip, 
A^Af  DAC  OA^At  ppiA  CAC  DA  COliltADD  ; ApAD  pAD  lAppDIA 
mllAC  TTIltlt)  ID  epIDD. 

AOD  Ap  piODD,  Ap  IDIcb,  Ap  DlOp ; £AC  Aip^CCAC,  £AC 
ceotriiAp ; tucro  ceDbiDDiopA  ciuit,  A$Ap  AippDijj,  ip  mApcAC 
pop  5AC  CeApD  DpAOIDeACCA,  A^Ap  ^AC  IDIADCUIDCe  Ap  tCADA ; 
ApAD  pAD  lApi'IDA  CllUAC  De  T)ADADD  ID  6piDD. 

5ac  aod  Ap  Dub,  Ap  tAbAp-^topAC,  beuDAC,  pceutAC,  eD^ec, 
eUCAltie;  TJAC  DODA  Dip^ip,  DAOp^Aip,  UDIUaCC,  ADbpopuib, 
A1DD1U1D,  AIDIDlt;  ^AC  DIO^,  gAC  TDOj-tADpAID,  ^AC  DAOlfcCAp- 
DA1§;  5AC  aod  da  concuAip  p\i  ceot,  DA  AippDiob ; tucc 
bUAlbeApCA  5AtA  CAIDJDe,  A^Ap  CAt  AipCACCA,  A^Ap  1 0111  CO- 

tAIDe  CA1C,  ApAD  lApi'IDA  pbeAp  ID  Dot^,  A^Ap  5A1t'01D, 
logmAiDe,  A^Ap  pbeAp  d’Oodidad  ID  0piDD  ; ACC  ieAl 
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lAyymA  JTheAy  mljobg  Ay  Via  tub  pn  Aihuit  Aypeyc  An  yeAn- 

cav6  :(,03J 


pomiAvo  feArtdA'bA  ppeAf  ffAib, 

Da  bit)  inme  in  ioiriA|\]\Ain, 

SAine  tnliAC  Will'd  Ya  cclArni, 
yheAf  mbolj;,  if  ChuAd  oe  "Oah- 
Ann. 

jAd  zjeAl,  gAd  x>An a,  £a6  -oonn, 

5a6  CAlniA,  CfUAib  i ccombAnn, 
5<*d  5AfCAi$  i ngmoih  cah  glop, 
UAprjAp  ttlViAC  Will'd  mblAb-rhop. 


$Ad  fiorm-Aip?;deAd  m6p  Ap  muv§, 
3a6  ceAfOAt  ceoltiiAp  cubing, 
lude  pepig  gAd  cuAidle  £aII, 
■Qfong  pin  cHuAte  -oe  t)AnAnn. 


5a6  gtopAd,  beuoAd,  muvd  rty;le, 
jAd  bjvAf,  bpeugAd,  eucAvde, 
lAfftnA  HA  CCJM  CCUAt  aiiaII, 
jhAileon,  yheAp  tribobg,  yheAp 
nDortinAnn. 

CtigAf  prtAide  coitbjne  CAin, 

1m  pine  tia  ccpi  m>ponc  f Ain, 
lAf  f net  feAndAbA  nAd  Lag, 

Ali Hill  At)  flAbAlt)  pomiAt).  y. 


[translation.] 

[Be  it  known  to  the  Historians  of  the 
men  of  Fail , — 

Let  them  not  be  about  it  in  error, — 
The  difference  of  the  sons  of  Milidh 
and  their  children,  [Danann. 
Of  the  Fir-Bolgs , and  Tuath  De 
[Every  white,  every  bold,  every  brown 
[man],  [bat, 

Every  brave  [man],  hardy  in  com- 
Every  [man]  valiant  in  deed  with- 
out noise, 

Is  of  the  colony  of  the  sons  of 
Milidh  of  great  renown. 

[Every  fair  great  cow-keeper  on  the 
plain, — [nious, — 

Every  artist,  musical,  hanno- 
The  workers  of  all  secret  necro- 
mancy,— 

They  are  of  the  people  of  the  Tuath 
Dt  Danann.  [tinction  clear, — 
[Every  blusterer,  wrong-doer,— dis- 
Every  thief,  liar,  contemptible 
wretch; 

[Such]  are  the  remnants  of  the 
three  peoples  hitherto.  [no««. 
The  Gaileuin,  Fir-bholg,  Fir-dom- 
[I  have  placed  in  a synchronic  line 
The  differences  of  these  three  par- 
ties, [historians  not  false. 
According  to  the  arrangement  of 
As  they  relate,  be  it  known  to  ye.] 


Sliocc  yeAnleAbAiy  pn,  ^ibeA-o  Aicne  pye  Aicme<\x>  Ay  a 
riAi^eAncAib,  at;  Ay  cyocAib,  ni  cuiyim  50  emnee  yom  ajiat) 
5VD  50  tn at)  etny  a beu  poy  i|'  da  ceuT)Aimpo|\uib  (no  511  y 
cumAiy^eAT)  ha  cmeAT>A  A|i  a cete  50  nnnic  ia]\atti),  uAiy  at> 
cimno  50  ‘lAeceAmui'l  pep  linn,  AT;Ay  AT>cliiinrmT>  50  mime 
6|\  -peADAib,  I'Amtu^Ab  cyocA  A$Ay  CAite,  A^Ay  betiy  beoy  T)o 
bee  05  pne  innee  yen  *00  Bymn  ye  Ajioile;  A$Ay  ni  beA-6 
AtiiAin  50  mbi  yin  yAmbtivo,  acc  a tieyceAy  50  mbi  coyrhAileAy 
a^ac  luce  en  cyice  innee  yen  ye  cele,  A^Ay  50  mbi  ein  beuy 
AbAin  Ay  a tiAienigceAy  iati  aca  title,  niAy  Ay  etny  a fcuijjp 
Ay  An  Iaovo  p : — 


CutiroAd  via  rtluoAideA-d  nApo, 

AgAf  a fpopmao  pop-^fg, 
DI^ao  ha  nAipmuMi4>d  i;&n  fcdll, 
AgAf  ponAipce  SAipcenrt. 

AmAiiifi  1 ii^peu^Aib  50  iijaiI, 
Hoi-dmimuf  Ag  lloniAriAUib, 


[translation.] 

[For  building,  the  noble  Jews, 

And  their  truly  fierce  envy ; 

Large  size  [is  characteristic]  of  the 
guileless  Armenians; 

And  strength  of  the  Saracens. 
[Cunning  [is]  in  the  Greeks,  with 
valour;  [Romans  ; 

Excessive  haughtiness  with  the 


(103;  Literally  : “ As  the  Historian  says". 
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■Ouipe  nA  Saxah  pnAthad, 

AgAf  bujiba  e«\p3AtiA6. 

SdtlCAlbe  1 fppAtlgCAlb  yjie4C]\A1§, 
Ag^y  yeang  i fpp-btipeAcriAib  ; 
Ag  fo  eotuf  ha  ccpAtin  go  ce«\fvc, 
Cj\AOf  gaU,  AgAf  ceAnnuibeAdc. 


moin-theanniA  Cpui£neA£  til  6eab, 

Albbe  AgAf  CACCflAli  jAOVbeAb, 
AT>bej\  5ioLLa  ha  riAoni  cpe  ruxt, 
A ClipifC  J\ob  CAOItl  All  CUttVOAd.  C. 


Dullness  [is  the  characteristic]  of  lyixvtt 

the  creeping  Saxons ; - 

And  fierceness  of  the  Spaniards.  Title  and 
[Covetousness  [is]  in  the  responsive  introduc- 
French,  *lon  1 ° . . . 

And  anger  in  the  Britons Ck  of 
This  is  the  knowledge  of  the  trees,  Genealogies. 

justly [merce. 

Gluttony  of  the  Danes,  and  com- 
[The  high  spirit  of  the  Piets  I cannot 
conceal ; [Gacdhil ; 

The  beauty  and  amorousness  of  the 
So  says  Gilla  na  Naomh  through 
verse,  [pleasant.] 

O Christ ! may  the  composition  be 

*Oa|\  trooig  Ap  copAine  An  copniAibeAp  u*o  npA§Aib  in  Cpinn 
UlAp  CA  *00  bbljjOAb  1 SeAnCAf  TTlop  pIlAnpAIT;  t)A  UCeA^TTIA'O 
beAn  enip  bip  peAp  in  Aimpp  coimpeApuA,  ionnAp  nAp  ppeAp 
ni  ciA  nib  AbAip  An  coippcip  no  geb  An  UAippn,  Anep  nbigiob 
(munAb  enipin  beAnAb  no  cup  Ap  AtAip  ppe  Ap  mob  ebe) 
epceAcc  bep  50  ceAnn  ueopA  mbbiAAbAn  50  cci  pne-epuu, 
pne-guc,  A^Ap  pine-beupA  bo;  A^Ap  $ibe  non  ■OApiop  pe  a 
ccen  50  ccu^Ann  pn  cun^nAiti  imbeAnmA  non  rimAoi  Aip, 

UAip  meApoAp^upAb  bep  in  peAp  ben  copriunbe  An  beAnAb  e; 

A^Ap  "OAp  biom  A-oo  comcApAigeAb  pn  1 nnbigeAb  S.  pAcpAic 
Ap  neirinonrpiAn  a bee  ha  Apn-coriiApbA  Ap  cineAboib  peAC  a 
cebe.  biob  nAC  enip  a pA§Aib  pipinneAC  ^ac  UAip,  m pub 
e^cneApnocc  eobuip  Ann ; A^Ap  pop  Ap  ni  e in  A$Aib  nA 
npoint^e  Anep  nA6  bi  cineAb  ipm  epic  nAC  ccuipin  peAncAbA 
50  ITlACAib  TThbib:  A^Ap  cAp  a ceAnn  pm  *oa  hia  AiiibAib  no 
bee  nip  lon^nAb  e,  UAip  nA  ppeucAb  peAp  Ap  WViACAib  tTlibin 
pen  (jup  nA  cbAnnmb  pAcriiApA  no  pobpAn  uaca  in  Cpinn, 

A^Ap  in  -<XbbAin,  A^Ap  a bA^An  ifiAipeAp  nib  Anm)  m cuip- 
peAb  in  lon^nAb  5A11  nAOine  Ap  uipipbe  inAin  (no  biob  pucA 
pe  pAnA)  no  riiAptAin,  a|\  Ap  511  ac  non  a liApn-pbAicib  (An  UAip 
lomnAigm  a ccb<\AnnA  A$Ap  a ccineubA)  poipbin^e,  peonugAb, 

A5Ap  pApU^Ab  A CCebeAb  A^Ap  A bucc  beAnAllhnA. 

"Peuc  6pe,  A$Ap  An  norhAii  uibe  niA  ucu^pAe  pen,  A^Ap  ni 
poib  poipceAim  Ap  a ppui§e  no  epombAipib  Ann  no  pn,  Ap 
nAC  lon^nAb  nA  mAb  50  ITlACAib  IPlibib  no  beupcAoi  uipeAn 
^enebAc  pACA  in  6pinn  Aniu. 

*Oo  bpi£  ^iip  bo  beup  no  nA  peAncAibib  pbonnAb  beAbAp 
Ap  beic,  no  pe|\  a pAine,  no  pAopcbAnnuib  5A01beAb  (AbAin, 
nobiob  AnAp  uibbe  Ap  a iiAipe  no  lomcoimeun)  rriApcA  beAbAp 
ConnACCAC,  tlbcAC,  LAigneAC,  tDuimneAC ; no  geunAm  poinn 
A^Ap  mppiujAb  Ap  An  beAbAp  pA  a^a  pomn  a beAbpAib  pAine 
po  bion  ^\bAb  CpeAnn  pe  n^AOibeAbAib,  a^a|'  po  bion  n<\ 
crpi  ID ac  IDibib  CppAine  op  ^AbAb  pbAiceAp  ha  p'onbA^bcA- 
bAp  no  n a nAom Aib,  A^Ap  beAbAp  no  plioiiiopcAib,  no 
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nuib,  do  gliAbbuib,  AgAp  SAXgAbbuib,  peAnA  Agup  nuADA. 
da  nep. 

.1.  An  cent)  beAbAp  do  pbAptAbAn  po  ceuD-gAb  6pmn  iaji 
nDibwn,go  ccopugAb  ah  beAbAip,  AgAp  ceACC  CbeAppA  beop 
nAC  pu  a poinn.  -An  DApA  beAbAp  do  Tlemib,  ah  cpeAp 
d 'ptieApuib  b)obg,  An  ceAcpAtiiAb  do  UbuAit  De  *OAnAnn,  An 
cuigeAb  do  ^AdbeAlAib,  AgAp  do  THtiACAib  Ttlibib  tube ; 
5ID6AD  Ap  do  piob  Ope  Alii  01  n UvbpAp  50  cpiocnugAb  DOlb, 
AgAp  Ap  mo  An  beAbAp  poin  in  aid  peAcc  beAbAip  iAp  peAn- 
poinn,  u Aip  aca  m Ap  mo  in  a pn  Ann  ni  Ap  biomriAipe  in  a 
mAp  do  bi  piAih,  niAp  bup  bep  Don  beugcoip  pApuin.  An 
pepob,  do  piob  Ip,  AgAp  do  *OliAib  p^Tiacac ; Dpuib  CpeAmom 
beop  lADpbe  UAip  Ap  eun  bucAib  Doib  in  UbcAib  pe  liACAib. 
An  peACDmAD  beAbAp  do  pob  ebip,  AgAp  do  cboinn  buigDec 
mic  Ice,  u Aip  Ap  eun  DutAib  boib  An  TtllnimA  iAp  mbunA- 
bup.  An  coccniAb  beAbAp  do  nAOtiiAib  CpeAnn.  An  nottiAb 
AgAp  AnbeAbAp  DepineAC,  d 'Pomopcuib,  do  bocbAnncuib,  AgAp 

DO  ^llAbbAlb. 

SuibiugAb  Ap  beAbAip  (a  beugcoip)  munAb  bop  beAC  epe 
puiDiugAb  popAip  pe  pmpiop:  ni  ADmuim  uac  Ain-rmmc  aca 
inncib,  o JTbeniup  ^AppAib  An u Ap ; peuc  cbAnn  J-'hemupA 
pern  .1.  tleb  An  popAp  50  liAipmeAC  Ag  peAncAiDib  o topAC, 
AgAp  tlAonbAb  An  pnpiop  gAn  po  nAiprhe,  AgAp  mAp  pn. 

Cpeiiion  hiac  ITIibib  piA  ccuid  ebe  do  cboinn  Ttlibib  Ap 
pinne  niAp;  ni  pnb  cineAb  Ap  a ppuib  Ann  mAp  pn  gup  ha 
pbomncib  DegeAncA  acaid  AgAinn  Ainu. 

"Peuc  mAp  cutpiD  peAncliADA  THuiiiAn  CbAnn  CliApcAig  pe 
piob  SuibbebAin  Ap  pnne  waid,  piob  mbpiAiii  pe  ccboinn 
inbAbgAmnA  Ap  pnne  in  aid,  AgAp  mAp  pn. 

CuipiD  bebAip  ebe  1 bee  Cumn,  AgAp  cuipib  *Ooccuip 
Cec'm,  tliAbb  HAoigiAbbAc  connA  pbiocc  Ap  po  pe  nAbpAicpib 
bAD  pine  mAp. 

"Peuc  go  nDeACAb  'Ouac  gAbac  mAc  bpiAin,  ah  popAp  piAp 
nA  cpi  mACAib  pceAD  bAD  pne  mAp. 

CuipiD  peAtiCAib  Sbib  ttluipeAboig  piob  cConcAbAip  pe  ha 
pmpopuib. 

CuipiD  UbcAigttlAg  AongupA,  do  pbiocc  Cbonuibb  CbeAp- 
tiAig  pe  pbiocc  An  pig  ConcAbAp,  mAp  ApAD  pbiocc  Cbonuibb 
bA  pActiiAipe  Ann,  AgAp  mAp  pn  do  10m ad  ebe  bA  bemebc  pe 
a nAipeAiii ; AgAp  tha  begteAp  beo  pAn  a beAHAiii  iAp  ccoip, 
cpeuD  nAC  bub  DbeACC  DAriipA  beAnmum  a buipg. 

UAipip  pn,  da  pAoibeAb  Aom  neAC  goniAb  Angnop  puD,  111 
beb  ceAnA,  UAip  Ap  mime  nAC  eDip  gAn  a beunAiii  epe  Airiipe- 
ceAc  10m ad  ha  nAicmeAb  AgAp  nA  mbcmeub  Ag  ceACC  AiiuAp 
Ap  ApAibe,  Agup  Docum  a pgAoibce  o cebe  Ap  egm  An  pinpop 
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■oo  te^eATl  peACA  feaUvO,  A^Ap  p^piobA-6  Ap  ATI  popAp,  A^Ap  LXXXV1I. 

<M'T  4)1  All  pnpop,  A5Af  ttlAJt  pn  p^-CAC  A|1  tiAtpb.  TU|e  >n7 

Uui$  ctnbbe  leAc  a beut;toip,  jpipob  Dbijeab  in  6pinn  Introduc- 
popAp  DO  cup  1 pplAlceAf  A]\  beubAlb  pupp,  HlAp  ADep  An  Mac  Flrblh-V 
|11A5Alt  Dllgvo  p Aj'  An  SCAIlCAf  1116p,  A£Ap  A]'  An  peneACUp  1 Genealogies, 
ccoiccmne,  nu\p  po:  Sinpop  U\  pne,  peAbcA  la  pbAie,  eA^tiA 
U\  heAjjbuip  .1.  An  ci  Ap  pine  do  pne  do  cup  1 cceAnnAp  ha 
pine  pm  pen ; A^Ap  An  ci  Ap  mo  cebeADA  ACAp  cudiacca  hiad 
com-uApAb  e pe  nA  pnpiop,  do  cup  ip  in  ppbAiceAp,  no  ip  in 

ClgeApnAp,  A^A|'  ATI  Cl  Ap  eA^llAlbe  DO  Clip  An  UACCApAnACC  nA 
lieA^bAipe. 

^ibeAb  mA  pe  An  pnpiop  Ap  mo  cotcup,  bi  cigeApnAp  Ai^e, 
no  muiiA  bpuib  popAp  coim-cmeb  do  Ap  mo  cotcup  mAp  pe  Don 
upturn  ADep  DbijeAb,  bi  cijjeApnAp  a$  An  pnpop;  ionAnn  pAn 
pA  ni  ponfie. 

Aca  pAnn  coicceAnn  CAticAp  do  beApbAb  gupob  DbeA^c 
popAp  Dion^bAbA  do  cup  i pige  Aii  beutAib  iomAD  pnpop  nA6 
biAb  i ccoccupAib  DbigceAC,  ut  uicitur : — 

T)a  mbet  nonbAp  do  bine, 

0Dip  rli ac  riiAic  ip  pige, 

Ape  a Diop^Ab  pAii  ceApc  coip, 

A piO^AD  ppAb  1 CCeUDOip. 

A^Ap  op  coip  mAp  pn  popAp  do  cup  CAp  pnpop  i pi£e; 
cpeD  nAfc  cuippbe  (da  mA  Aib  be  neAc)  i ccup  beAbAip  e; 

A^Ap  pop  bA  mioiiiobAib  An  nop  An  po  do  cup  Ap  DepeAb  buipD 
A^Ap  cac  ebe  da  mA  iad  a beApbpAiupe  bA  pine  do  bee  Ann 
DO  cup  Ap  COpAC  A$Ap  ^Atl  IAD  11A  piO^A. 

peuc  pop  50  ccuipceAp  DAop  cU\nnA  (m  beAb  AtiiAin)  Ap 
beubAib  pAop  cbAnn  i ccemib  a]\da  in  6pnn  epe  coice  cAb- 
muibe  do  bee  aca;  A^Ap  Ap  lon^AncAibe  pm  nA  An  nop  peArh- 
pAice,  A^Ap  a]'  mo  aii  CAp  do  uAipbib  CpeAnn  e,  hia  jpbe  Ap 
bioc  puibigeAD  do  bepmiD  Ap  a peAncupAib,  ’-j^An  DUAip 
Duinn  da  cionn  6 Aom  neAc  aca.  Aipe  pn  lAppAm  do  ac- 
cum^ib  op|\A  becp^eAb  do  ijAbAib,  ^a  ppo^AncAiD  50  pAbbAp. 

■oubliALcACIi  ill  AC  piibhisigh. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXYIII.  [Lcct.  XI.,  Page  243.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  11  Hook  of  Leinster"  (a  vellum  MS.  of  ln 
the  twelfth  century , classed  IT.  2.  18.,  T.C.DX  fol.  151.  a.,  I.clnster  as 

. if  TT  s • rr  1 to  the 

as  to  the  Histone  lales.  Historic 

*Oo  nemci^uD  pibeD  i ScebAib  ocup  i Com^mmAib  inpo  pip,  UUs 
da  nApnip  do  Ui^Aib  ocup  phbAcib  .1.  pecc  coicaic  Sceb  .1. 
coic  coicaic  De  Ppim-pcebAib  ocup  da  coicaic  do  pbo- 
pcebAib,  ocup  m tiApmicep  iia  "po-pceoib  pin  acc  do  ceitpi 
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List  of 
Historic 
Tales  in  the 
Book  of 
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r;pADAib  CAncum  .1.  ObtAm,  octif  AnpAC,  ocup  Clt,  ocup 
Como.  Ocup  if  p<.\rfo  ha  Ppim-pceoiL  .1.  Uct^La  ocuf  Uatia, 
ocuf  UochmApcA,  ocuf  CacIia,  ocur  Uaca,  ocup  ImpAmA,  ocup 
Oicue  (.1.  bc\1f),  OCUf  VeffA,  [ocuf]  b'opbAppA,  OCUp  CcCpADA, 
ocup  Aicid,  ocup  Aip^cne. 

lulAC  fO  CfA  HA  Uo^tA. 

[translation.] 

Of  the  qualifications  of  a Poet  in  Stories  and  in  Deeds,  here 
follows,  to  be  related  to  kings  and  chiefs,  viz. : Seven  times  Fifty 
Stories,  i.e.  Five  times  Fifty  Prime  Stories,  and  Twice  Fifty  Se- 
condary Stories ; and  these  Secondary  Stories  are  not  permitted 
[assigned]  but  to  four  grades  only,  viz.,  an  OUamh , an  Anra^i,  a 
C7«,  and  a Cano.  And  these  are  the  Prime  Stories : Destructions, 
and  Preyings,  and  Courtships,  and  Battles,  and  Caves,  and  Naviga- 
tions, and  Tragedies,  and  Expeditions,  and  Elopements,  and  Con- 
flagrations. Here  are  the  Destructions : — 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIX.  [Lect.  XL,  Page  243.] 
List  of  the  Historic  Tales  named  in  the  “ Book  of  Leinster " 
(//.  2.  18,  T.C.D. , — fol  151.  a.) — (in  continuation  of  Pas- 
sage in  last  Appendix). 

C05V1LA. 


Cpe  CuAipc  C151  Up. 

Cuwr6e  C151  bupi$. 

Stmt  eg  aL  ci  51  Du  tii  a. 

DeodAip  cigi  CAtbAir. 

C05A1I,  cige  UeCcAin. 

CogAib  bpurone  Ui  Dep^A. 

CogAib  bptirone  bpoin  true  bpnnti. 

CogAit  bpuvone  h-tli  Duile. 

C05A1L  bpuvone  Da  ChogA. 

CATIA. 

Caiu  bo  CliuAtjne. 

UAiti  ceopA  nCpc  ecoA 6. 


DESTRUCTIONS. 

The  Tliree  Circuits  of  the  House  of 
Z,iV.<l04> 

The  Possession  of  Burach's  House.*105' 
The  Ears-Battio  of  the  House  of 
lhwiha.(loi)  [House/105' 

The  Difference  of  Cathbhadh's 
The  Destruction  of  Nech  tain's 
House/106'  [Dcrya/l07) 

The  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Ua 
The  Destruction  of  the  Court  of 
Bum , the  son  of  BriunSl09> 

The  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  & 
DuiUS">*)  [CAoya/10®' 

The  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Da - 

COW-SPOILS. 

The  Cow-spoil  of  Cuailynt: 1 10> 

The  plunder  of  the  three  Cows  of 

Echaidh.oa) 


004)  Lir  appears  to  have  been  the  Neptune  of  the  Tuatha  D4  Danann ; but  this  Tale  of  the 
attack  on  his  house  is  not  know  n to  us  now. 

(105)  Nothing  known  of  these  tales. 

(106)  There  Is  an  account  of  such  a Destruction  as  this  In  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgnt,  and  the 
house  there  mentioned  was  the  old  “fort"  or  Dun,  near  the  present  Netterville  House,  above 
Drogheda,  in  the  county  Meuth. 

(107)  (or  Da  l)erfia)\  near  Tullaght,  in  the  county  Dublin,  where  the  Monarch  Conairi  Jfdr 
was  killed,  a.m.  5160.  Copies  of  this  tract  are  preserved  In  Leabhar  na  h-UidhrtL,  (R.LA.),  and 
In  the  “Yellow  Book  of  Leenln"  (11.  2.  16‘.  T.C.D.). 

(10H)  Nothing  known  of  t hese  tales. 

(109)  This  Fort  was  in  West  Meath,  and  the  occurrence  took  place  about  the  time  of  the  Tdin 
Bo  Chuailynt,  or  about  a.d.  20.  There  is  a copy  of  the  tale  In  the  MS.  classed  H.  3.  18.  T.C.D. 

(110)  An  account  of  this  Talc  has  been  given  In  I<ect.  II.  (ante,  p.  32). 

(111)  A raid  made  on  Cenn-tiri  (Cantire),  in  Scotland,  by  CtteJni/ainn  and  the  Ultonians. 
Ail  abstract  of  ibis  Tale  Is  preserved  In  the  M&,  Kgcrton,  8S,  British  Museum. 
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Caw  bo  tloif. 

The  Cow- spoil 

Caw  bo  UegAtriAin. 

The  Cow-spoil 

Caw  bo  FbvoAif. 

The  Cow-spoil 

Caw  bo  VpAid. 

The  Cow-spoil 

Caw  bo  pchip. 

The  Cow-spoil 

Caw  bo  fAilw. 

The  Cow-spoil 

Caw  bo  56. 

The  Cow-spoil 

Caw  bo  Ua^catja. 

The  Cow-spoil 

Caw  bo  CpebAW. 

The  Cow-6poil 

of  7?os.O»a) 

of  Reqaman 
of  Fhdais.iXXi) 
of  Fraech,^xxt>i 
of  Fithir.O^ 
of  Failing11) 
of  6V.(U7> 
of  Z)airtSxxsx 
of  CrcbanF19) 


LXXXIX. 


List  of 
Historic 
Talcs  in  the 
Book  of 
Leinster. 


cocrnattca. 

CodmApc  TYlerobe. 

CotmApc  nDirmp. 

Co£iriA]\c  Aitbe. 

CofrmApc  ecAwe. 

CoitnApc  ^ACfe. 

CodmAjvc  jreipbe. 

CotmApc  ptwwe. 

CoirrtApc  5|\eine  pwne. 

Co£triApc  5pewe  -otMiwe. 
CoirniApc  SArobe  inline  Sepcwt). 

CoditiApc  pchipne  octif  TDAipwe, 
t>a  wgeti  CuAtAit. 


COURTSHIPS,  or  WOODfGS. 

The  Courtship  of  MedhbhSl™> 

The  Courtship  of  iiWr.<m> 

The  Courtship  of  AilbheSxn>> 

The  Courtship  of  EtainSXir> 

The  Courtship  of  /,ae/.(1*4> 

The  Courtship  of  FerbSnix 
The  Courtship  of  Finnin£Sw> 

The  Courtship  of  (Jrian  the  Fair- 
hairal.(,*7>  [haired.' 

Tlie  Courtship  of  Grian  the  Brown- 
The  Courtship  of  SadJibh,  the  daugh- 
ter of  iSescenn/1**) 

The  Courtship  of  Fithimi and  Dairinf, 
the  two  Daughters  of  TuathalAx*9> 


(112)  Nothing  known  of  this  talc. 

(113)  liegeman  was  a chief  in  Barren,  In  the  connty  of  Cl&re;  and  hia  daughters  as  well  as 
his  herds  were  carried  off  by  the  sons  of  Ailell  and  Medhbh,  King  and  Queen  of  Connacht, 
about  the  time  of  the  Tdin  Ho  Chvailgni. 

(114)  Flidai » was  the  beautiful  wife  of  Ailell  Finn,  a chief  and  warrior  of  West  Connacht; 
she  was  carried  off  with  all  her  cattle,  and  her  husband  killed,  by  Fergus  Mae  Rdigh,  the 
exiled  prince  of  Ulster,  about  the  time  of  the  Tdin  lio  Chuailgni.  Condensed  copies  of  this 
tale  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Leeain  (H.  2.  1&, 
and  11.2.  16),T.C.D. 

(115)  Fraech  was  a chief  and  warrior  of  West  Connacht;  and  while  he  was  seeking  the  hand 
in  marriage  of  Finnabhair , the  beautiful  daughter  of  King  Ailell  and  Queen  Medhbh,  his 
children  and  all  his  cattle  were  carried  off  by  a party  of  plunderers  from  the  Alpine  Mountains. 
There  are  copies  of  this  talc  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Leeain , in 
T.C.I). ; and  another  in  the  Book  of  Fermoy,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Itev.  Dr.  Todd. 

(1 10)  Nothing  known  of  this  tale.  Filhir  Is  a woman's  name. 

(117)  There  is  nothing  known  of  these  tales. 

(1 18)  This  spoil  was  carried  off  from  Dairl,  the  daughter  of  Eoehaidh,  chief  of  Cliach,  In  the 
county  of  Limerick,  by  the  people  of  Ailell  and  Medhbh,  about  the  time  of  the  Tdin  lio 
Chuailgni.  Copies  of  this  tale  are  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book 
of  Leeain,  in  T C.D. 

(119)  There  is  nothing  known  of  this  tale. 

(120)  This  was  the  celebrated  Qnecn  Medhbh , or  Meavc,  of  Connacht ; but  we  have  no  detailed 
account  preserved  to  us  of  her  courtships,  of  which  there  were  severul. 

(121)  This  was  the  celebrated  courtship,  by  Cuchulainn,  of  Enter,  the  daughter  of  For  gall 
Monach  of  Lutca  (Lusk,  in  the  comity  of  Dublin).  A fragment  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Ltabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  and  I have  a full  copy  in  my  possession,  made  by  myself  from  the  MS. 
Harleian,  5280,  British  Museum. 

(122)  This  was  the  courtship  of  Ailbhi,  daughter  of  the  monarch  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  by  Finn 
Mae  Cumhaill.  An  abstract  of  this  talc  Is  preserved  in  the  MS.  H.  3.  17,  T.C  D. 

(123)  The  Courtship  of  Etain,  or  Edain,  by  the  monarch  Eochaidh  Airemh,  took  place  al>ont 
a.m  5070.  Copies  of  the  tale  are  to  be  found  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Leeain  (H.  2.  16),  and  in 
the  MS.  H.  1.  13  (a  paper  MS.)  in  T.C.D. 

(124)  Nothing  known  of  this  lady  or  her  courtship. 

(126)  Ferb.  the  daughter  of  Gerg,  of  Glenngeirg,  in  Ulster,  who  was  courted  by  Maini,  one 
of  the  sons  of  King  Ailell  and  Queen  Medhbh  Thero  is  a fragment  of  this  most  curious  talc 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2.  18),  T.C.D. 

(126)  There  is  nothing  known  of  this  lady  or  her  courtship. 

(127)  There  is  nothing  known  of  cither  of  the  ladies  Grian. 

(128)  Eadhbh,  > female  proper  name,  in  modern  times  altered  into  "Sabina'’.  Nothing  is 
known  of  this  lady  or  of  her  courtship. 

(129)  These  were  the  daughters  of  the  Monarch  Tua'hal  Techtmhar,  who  were  courted  and 
betrayed  by  Eochaidh  Ard-eheann,  King  of  Leinster,  whence  arose  the  war  which  caused  tho 
infliction  of  the  Boronieun  Tribute,  about  a.u.  90.  Copies  of  this  tale  ate  preserved  in  tho 
Book  of  lyclnster,  T.C.D,,  and  in  the  Book  of  Leeain,  K.l.A. 
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Historic' 
Tales  in  the 
Hook  of 
Leinster. 


Co6mA|\c  mriA  Cpuinti. 

Uo6ma|\c  GtcVine  UAfcAige, 
ir^ine  C|UTncViAirvo. 

CACVlA. 

C At  ITItnge  Cinpet). 

CaC  UAtlxen. 

CaC  triuije  ITlucjumA. 

CaC  Upomu  Dol-Ai  x>aj\a 
•oiCa  Cpvutm^. 

CAt  ttlAige  11a£. 

CaC  CojiAirvo. 

Ca6  cU\i]V?. 

CaC  Coit>en. 

CaC  UempAi. 

tlACTW1*11 

Ua£  AngcoA. 

11  At  ecAlfA  ImtummAijs. 

11  At  licce  blAt>A. 

11  At  bcLA1§  COtljtAlf. 


Tlie  Courtship  of  the  Wife  of 

CrMnn.11301 

The  Courtship  of  Eithru  the  Hateful, 
the  Daughter  of  Crimhthamu(iZli 

BATTLES. 

The  Battle  of  Magh  Tuiredh! 

The  Battle  of  Tailten .<>»» 

The  Battle  of  Magh  Mucruimhe .<I34> 
The  Battle  of  Druun  Dolach,  in  which 
the  Piets  were  defeated.11 35> 

The  Battle  of  Magh  RathS ,36> 

The  Battle  of  CorannS13*) 

The  Baitle  of  Claire.^ 

The  Battle  of  Toiden .<**•> 

The  Battle  of  Teamair.{i*0) 

CAVES  (incidents  of). 

The  Cave  of  AingedSlii > 

The  Cave  [or  Cellar]  of  the  Church 
of  Inch  ummarS 1 43  > 

Tlie  Cave  of  Leac  BladhaS U4> 

The  Cave  of  the  Road  of  Cu-glas 


(130)  Tills,  I believe,  is  the  talc  of  Crunn,  a farmer  of  Ulster,  and  his  wife  J lacha,  whose 
curse  was  the  cause  of  the  Debility  of  the  Ultonians  at  the  time  of  tbe  Tdin  Bo  Chuailgn4. 
She  is  referred  to  in  the  Dintuenchue,  in  the  article  on  Ard  Maclta,  in  the  Book  of  Detain 
(K  t.A.) ; and  the  whole  tale  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  Ilarleian,  6280,  British  Museum. 

(131)  Tlie  daughter  of  Crimthann , King  of  Leinster,  who  was  wooed  and  won  by  Aengu*,  son 
of  Naifraech,  King  of  Munster.  They  were  both  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cill-Oonadh,  in  the 
county  Carlow,  a.d.  489.  No  detailed  account  of  this  courtship  is  preserved. 

(132)  f.e.  of  Magh  Tuiredh,  near  Cunga  (now  Cong,  in  the  county  Galway),  fought  between 
the  Firbolgi  and  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated,  a.m.  3303.  A 
copy  of  this  celebrated  tale  is  preserved  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lccain,  H.  1 16,  T.C.D. 
There  is  a second  tale,  perhaps  included  in  that  named  in  the  List  in  the  Book  of  Leinster; — 
the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuiredh  n a bht'omhorach.  This  Second  Battle  took  place  at  the  Northern 
Magh  Tuiredh  (in  the  county  Sligo),  between  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann  and  the  Fomorians,  and 
the  latter  were  defeated.  Of  this  Battle  an  account  is  preserved  in  a separate  talc,  of  which 
there  is  a copy  in  MS.  Harlcian,  3280,  British  Museum. 

(133)  This  Battle  took  place  at  Tailtm,  now  called  Telltown,  in  Meath,  between  the  Milesian 
Brothers  and  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann,  about  a m.  3300,  in  which  the  latter  were  subdued.  The 
mere  fact  only  of  the  occurrence  of  this  battle  la  given  in  the  Book  of  Invasions ; and  there  are 
some  details  given  in  tlie  MS.  IL  4.  22.,  T.C.D. ; but  the  full  tale  lias  not  come  down  to  us. 

(134)  The  Battle  of  Magh  Mueruimht  wns  fought  between  Art,  the  monarch  of  Ertnn,  and 
his  nephew  Mae  Con , a Munster  prince,  in  which  tlie  former  was  slain,  a.d.  1%.  Several  paper 
copies  of  the  tale  are  preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Hoyal  Irish  Academy,  and  there  is  a 
go< kI  copy  in  my  own  possession  In  the  handwriting  of  Andrew  M ‘Curtin  (about  1710). 

(133)  A great  battle,  in  which  tbe  Cratf/meanj,  or  Piets,  were  defeated.  No  existing  account 
of  the  battle  is  known  to  me. 

(136)  This  battle  was  fought  between  the  Monarch  Domhnall  and  Congal  Claen,  and  the  Utter 
was  defeated  in  it,  a.d.  634.  Tills  tale  was  published  witli  an  English  translation  by  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society  in  1842. 

(137)  This  battle  was  fought  in  Connacht,  about  a.m.  4332.  The  Tale  is  lost. 

(138)  A battle  In  East  Munster,  about  a.m.  4169.  The  Tale  is  lost. 

(139)  There  Is  no  account  of  this  battle  remaining. 

(140)  I do  not  know  what  Battle  of  Tara  is  referred  to. 

(141)  Uatha,  plural  of  Vath,  a word  not  easily  translated.  Ualh  is  evidently  formed  from 
Uttirnh,  a cave,  or  cellar ; and  signifies  some  deed  connected  with,  a#  the  attack  or  plunder  of, 
a cave.  It  is  only  in  the  last  name  of  this  list  {Uath  Uama  Cruachan)  that  a difficulty  arises, 
where  Cath  is  made  to  be  a deed  referring  to  the  I’aimh , or  Cave,  of  Cruachain ; and  i believe 
this  deed  to  have  been  tlie  Plunder  of  the  Cave  of  Cruachain  by  the  men  of  Connacht  in  the 
time  of  Aliill  and  Medhbh,  as  told  in  the  old  tale  of  Tdin  Bo  Aingen. 

(142)  Tills,  1 believe,  is  the  Talc  of  the  Cave  of  Cruachain,  which  is  preserved  under  the  name 
of  Tain  Be  Aingen,  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lccain  (IL  2.  16.),  T.C.D. 

(143)  Not  known  to  me. 

(144)  That  is,  tlie  Hock,  or  Flngstonc,  of  Bladh;  of  which  I know  nothing.  Tlie  Talc  is  lost. 

(145)  Cu-gla*  was  the  son  of  Donn  De*a,  King  of  Leinster,  and  Master  of  the  Hounds  to  the 
Monarch  Conairl  MAr.  Having  one  day  followed  a chase  from  Tara  to  this  road,  the  chase 
and  hounds  suddenly  disappeared  in  a cave,  into  which  he  followed,  and  was  never  seen 
after.  Hence  the  cave  was  called  Uaimh  Belaigh  ConglaU,  or  the  Cave  of  tlie  Road  of  Cu-gla$ 
(now  Baltlngiass,  in  tlie  county  of  Wicklow).  It  is  about  this  cave,  nevertheless,  that  so  uiauj 
of  our  protended  Irish  antiquarians  have  written  so  much  nonsense,  in  connection  with  soim- 
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ua£  rriAige  ua£a. 
tlAfc  ttlAige  Inibotg. 

U«it  Deinne  eeAi|\. 

Hat  boiA  tupjAti. 

11  a t 'Oepcce 

UaC  Uattia  CjWAdAn. 

1m|\Atn  ftlAele'ouin. 

ImjvAni  ViUa  Coj\]\a. 

lmj\Ain  tuinge  mtiipcliepcAig, 
mic  6|\ca. 
bongef  bpeg  belt, 
bonjef  bpecAin. 
bongef  bAb^A^A. 
bongef  £oCait>. 

oicue. 

droet)  Co«pui. 

ConcutAtrm. 

Aroer>  ^‘bip'oeA'O. 

Avoe-o  CotiAibb. 


The  Cave  of  Mayh  Uatha.(ii6)  lxxxix. 

The  Cave  of  Magh  ImbolgS U9)  

The  Cave  of  Benn  EdairSXi7)  List  of 

The  Cave  of  Loch  LurganSx 4B)  Historic 

Tlie  Cave  of  Dearc  /era«.<l4#>  ™''.s  l”  thc 

The  Plunder  of  the  Cave  of  Cruach-  Leinster. 
a,»,.(ia°> 

NAVIGATIONS. 

The  Navigation  of  MaelduinSXiX) 

The  Navigation  of  the  Sons  of  Ua 
Cerra.(,i*> 

The  Navigation  of  the  ship  of  Muir- 
cheartach  Mac  AVca.(1M> 

The  Navigation  of  Brigh 
The  Navigation  of  Brecan.<ll,!'t 
The  Navigation  of  Labhraidh.(Xt6x 
The  Navigation  of  Fothadh.(Xi7> 

TRAGEDIES  (or  DEATHS). 

The  Tragical  Death  of  C«rot.(,W1 
The  Tragical  Death  of  CuchulainnS ,w> 

The  Tragical  Death  of  FerdiadhSXW) 

The  Tragical  Death  of  ConaUSl6l) 


Imaginary  pagan  worship  to  which  they  gravely  assure  the  world,  on  etymological  authority, 
the  spot  In  question  was  devoted.  The  authority  for  the  legend  of  Cu-glat  is  the  Dinn- 
teanchuj,  on  the  place  Bralach  Conglait  (Book  of  Lecain).  The  full  Tale  has  not  come  down 
to  us. 

(14G)  Nothing  Is  known  about  either  of  these  caves  or  plains. 

(147)  Beinn  Edair,  now  the  lilll  of  Howtb.  This  was  the  great  cave  in  which  Diarmaid  and 
Cfrainni  (the  daughter  of  thc  Monarch  Cormac)  took  refuge,  when  pursued  by  that  lady's 
affianced  husband,  Finn  Mac  CumhaiU.  There  is  a copy  of  this  short  tale  in  the  MS.  Harleian, 
6280,  British  Museum. 

(148)  Nothing  is  known  to  me  about  this  cave. 

(149)  Now  the  Cave  of  Dunmorc  in  the  county  Kilkenny.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  tram- 
pling  to  death  of  some  sort  of  monster,  in  the  mouth  of  this  cave,  by  a Lelnsterwoman,  in  a 

G?m  on  the  Graves  of  Heroes  who  were  killed  by  Leinstermen,  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
taster  (H.  % 18.,  fol.  27).  T.C.D. 

(150)  I have  in  my  own  possession  a poem  in  the  Ossianic  style,  which  give*  an  account  of  a 
foot  race  between  Cailtt , thc  celebrated  companion  of  Finn  Mac  CumhaiU.  and  an  unknown 
knight  who  had  challenged  him.  The  race  terminated  by  the  stranger  running  into  the  Cave 
of  Cruachain,  followed  by  Cailti,  where  he  found  a party  of  smiths  at  work ; etc.  No  copy  of 
the  full  Tale  has  come  down  to  us.  I think,  however,  that  it  Is  thc  Tain  Be  Aingen , already 
referred  to. 

(151)  There  arc  copies  of  this  Talc  In  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  and  in  tho  Yellow  Book  of  Le- 
eain  (H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.). 

(162)  This  Tale  is  preserved  in  thc  Book  of  Fermoy.  See  account  of  it  in  Lecture  XIII. 

(163)  Ho  was  grandson  of  that  Eoghan  from  whom  Tir  Foghain  is  named,  and  from  whom 
descend  the  Clann  A’eilL  See  some  account  of  him  in  the  Irish  Nennius  (publ.  by  the  Ir. 
Arcbsenl.  Soc.) ; and  of  bis  death,  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (H.  2.  16.  in  T.C.D.).  There  is 
a short  sketch  of  his  Navigation  in  the  MS.  H.  8.  17.,  T.C.D.,  p.  798. 

(164)  »'  c.  Brigh  Leith.  Nothing  Is  known  of  this  Tale. 

(166)  This  Brecon  was  the  son  of  Parlhalon,  who  came  towards  Erinn  before  his  father,  but 
was  drowned  with  his  ship  In  the  well-known  eddy  called  Coirt  Breacain,  between  the  north- 
east coast  of  Erinn  and  Cantire  In  Scotland.  The  fact  only  is  recorded  in  the  Dinntenchut 
name  Coirt  Brerain)  in  the  Book  of  Lecain.  The  Tale  is  lost.  There  is  a sketch  of  It  pre- 
served in  Comae's  Glossary,  however,  where  Breacan  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Mainl,  son  of 
Aiall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  See  Lect.  XII.,  p 257. 

(156)  Thla  was  Labhraidh  Loingtech , whose  wanderings  from  Erinn  to  Gaul  have  been  de- 
scribed in  lecture  XII.  Thc  Tale  (or  an  abstract  of  it)  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster 
(H.  2.  18.),  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (U.  2.  lfl.),  T.C.D. 

(167)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(168)  This  was  the  great  Curoi  Mae  Dairi,  King  of  West  Munster,  who  was  killed  by  the  cham- 
pion Cuchulainn.  (See  Lecture  XIIL)  The  story  is  told  In  Keating,  and  a very  ancient  version 
of  the  Tale  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  Egerton,  88,  British  Museum. 

(169)  The  Death  of  Cuchulainn,  by  the  necromantic  arts  of  the  Children  of  Cailitin,  in  the 
Brisleach  Mhar  MhaigM  Mhuirthemhni , or  Great  Hattie  of  Brisltch  in  Muirthemne.  A paper 
copy  of  this  Tale  is  preserved  in  the  Loyal  Irish  Academy.  No.  1.  1. 

(160)  Killed  In  fight  by  Cuchulainn  This  Tale  must  bo  part  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgni. 

(161)  That  is,  the  champion  ConaU  Ctamach,  who  fell  at  the  hands  of  “ tho  Three  Rod- 
Heads  of  Munster”  (See  Appendix  111 ).  There  is  a copy  in  the  MS.  H.  2.  17.  T.C.D. 
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List  of 
Historic 
Tales  In  the 
Book  of 
Leinster. 


Ai-oe-o  CebccAip. 

Aroer)  btdi  bpiug<vo. 

Ainen  boegAipe. 

Ai-oe-o  Vcpgura. 

Avoev)  ConcooAip. 

Avoen  pViiAmAin. 

Aiuev)  mAetpAtApcAig  mic  llotiAiu. 

✓ 

Au>er>  Caiug  mic  Cein. 

Avoet)  mic  Saitaui. 

pessA. 

peip  cige  ppblAi. 

Veip  cige  bu^Aip. 

£eip  cige  Cutiwne. 

£eip  cige  Cpidim. 
i?eip  cige  1i. 

Veif  cige  line. 

Veif  cige  Juic. 

j?eip  cige  JriAAip. 

jreip  cige  cpi  mic  ‘OemonAAtA. 

peif  cige  Aupcte. 
j?eip  nge  fneLbooLAi^. 

Veif  CptiAiAti. 

Veip  emnd. 
i'eip  Aleivo. 
i'eip  UempA. 
j?eip  'Ouin  botg. 

Fetp  "Ouin  bttdec. 

VOtlbOSSA. 

popbAip  pep  ValgA. 

Vopb^ip  CcAip. 


The  Tragical  Death  of  CeltchairJlsi) 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Bla  Briu- 
f/adP03* 

The  Tragical  Death  of  Laeghair6°a' 
The  Tragical  Death  of  FerahusS^ 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Conchobhar /IS5) 
The  Tragical  Deatli  of  FiamainSiM) 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Madfathar - 
taitfh,  son  of  IiotiariSl9i> 

The  Tragical  Death  of  Tadhg,  the  son 
of  Cian.(16ai  [aw.(l67) 

The  Tragical  Death  of  Mac  Sank - 

FEASTS. 

The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Ferblai 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Bukar."* 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  T»J- 
chinny 69> 

The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Tn- 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Li.(ie8) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Lind[ # 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  GotS'™ 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Knarr"™ 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  the  Three 
Sons  of  Demonchathay w) 

The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Au*de™ 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Mtudo- 
laighS ,68) 

The  Feast  of  CruachainSx6Vf 
The  Feast  of  EmhainSx*9) 

The  Feast  of  Ailennyt9) 

The  Feast  of  Temair. xt9) 

The  Feast  of  DunbolgS 170) 

The  Feast  of  Dun  Buchtt.[X7l) 

SIEGES. 

The  Siege  of  the  Men  of  Falga.l>rt 
The  Siege  of  Etair.,x73) 


(162)  These  Talcs  nre  lost;  but  Keating  has  made  nse  of  them  in  his  History.  . ,a 

(163)  i.e.  of  Conchobhar  (or  Conor)  Mac  Xessa.  This  Tale  ia  preserved  in  Keating, 

II.  3.  17.,  p.  794  (see  Lecture  XIII.). 

(164)  (Son  of  Forrai).  Nothing  known  of  this  Tale.  Hration 

(165)  King  of  I^lnster,  who  died  a n.  610.  Tills  young  prince  was  slain  at  the  Insnp*  ^ 

of  his  father.  There  Is  a copy  of  the  Tale  In  the  Book  of  Leinster  (II.  2. 18),  T.C.D.  (8*® 
Lecture  XIII.).  _ . nrinf« 

(166)  i.e.  Tadhg,  the  son  of  dan,  son  of  Oilell  Oluim,  King  of  Munster,  A.n.  266.  / t 
was  killed  by  a deer  on  the  brink  of  the  Boyne ; but  we  have  no  details,  the  Tale  being 

(167)  No  account  of  this  personage  Is  known  to  me. 

(168)  Nothing  known  of  these  Tales  . 0f 

(169)  Cruaehnin,  Emhain , and  Temair  were  the  chief  royal  residences  in  Erinn; 

the  Klnes  of  Connacht,  of  Uladh , and  of  Erinn.  Cruaehain  y>*s  In  Roscommon ; ■ ® Hn. 
near  Armagh ; and  Temair  (now  called  Tara),  in  Meath,  about  sixteen  miles  west  ot  i 
Ailenn  was  near  Kildare.  , . tTiCt 

(170)  Dunbolg,  i.e.  (literally)  the  Fort  of  the  Sacks.  Tills  Tale,  I believe.  Is  part  o>  ™ n 
on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Boiomean  Tribute.  The  Feast  took  place  AP‘°‘,7 
Aedh , the  son  of  Ainmiri,  monarch  of  Erinn,  was  killed  at  Dunbolg,  In  or  near  D&  * j 
by  Bran  Dubh , the  celebrated  King  of  Leinster  [Sec  Annals  of  the  Kour  Masters,  at ■ tnis 

(171)  Dun  Buchet,  i.e.  Buchet  s Fort.  Buichct  was  a celebrated  Farmer  of  §t 

kept  an  “open  house"  of  free  entertainment  for  all  men  [See  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas 
a.d.  593,  for  some  account  of  the  Feast].  The  full  Tale  is  lost. 

(172)  Falga  was,  I believe,  an  old  name  for  the  Isle  of  Man;  and  the  “sleire" 

by  the  men  of  Ulster,  with  Cuchulainn  at  their  head.  There  Is  a trifling,  obscure  *** 
in  the  MS.  Harleian,  5280,  British  Museum ; but.  no  full  copy  of  this  Tale  has  come  do 

(173)  Of  Etair,  or  Edair,  now  the  Hill  of  llowth.  See  Story  of  Aithimi,  Lecture  a 
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fopboif  Aicbe. 

The  Siege 

jropbAip  t)uin  t)Apc. 

The  Siege 

p>pb<Mf  “Ouiri  t)irmi. 

The  Siege 

{ropbAif  rep  px>5<\. 

The  Siege 

fopbcif  bpe. 

The  Siege 

fopbAip  b4V>pArm. 

The  Siege 

fopbodf  ’Opomo,  'OAmjAipe. 

The  Siege 

of  AcaillS ,74>  l xxxix. 

of  Dun  BarcS173^ 

of  Dun  BinneSl76)  List  of 


of  the  Men  of  Fidhgha.,X77'> 

of  tjei#^  Kkofthe 

of  Ladhranny Leinster, 
of  Drom  DamhghaireS179* 


echaiAi. 

edcpa  tie|\A. 
eiC|\A  pAtnAltl. 
edcpA  Conptn. 
eCcpa  ConcuhAitin. 

66c|v&  CormilX. 

etcpa  CoticViobAip. 

etcpa  CptmcliAitvo  TIiAtiAip. 

e6cp&  mAdA  inline  AeoA  TIuaixj. 

eicpa  DeicAin  mic  Alppoirm. 
eicjvA  Aitinvo  mtc  AtriAigAit). 

edc]\A  ptvo  a n’Oeipcrectpruiu 
edc|\A  Aodaiii  mic  S<\op«Mii. 

edc^A  DlAebumA  mic  t)AicAin. 
0ic]\A  TDotigAin  mic  pAchtiA. 


ADVENTURES. 

The  Adventures  of  iVera.<,80> 

The  Adventures  of  FiamainS ,8*) 

The  Adventures  of  Curoi.tlH2> 

The  Adventures  of  CuchulainnS ,83> 
The  Adventures  of  Co««//.(,84i 
The  Adventures  of  ConeholiharSlM,) 
The  Adventures  of  Crimhthunn  Nia 
Aatr.(l86> 

The  Adventures  of  Mocha,  daughter 
of  Aed/t  RuadhS197)  [A  IfironnS  IM8> 
The  Adventures  of  Xtchtain , son  of 
The  Adventures  of  Ailchinn,  son  of 
A inha/gaidh / ,88>  [ fearna.(-lti9> 

The  Adventures  of  Finn  in  Derc- 
The  Adventures  of  Aedhan,  son  of 
GabhranS190)  [BaethanS'9'* 

The  Adventures  of  Matluma , son  of 
The  Adventures  of  Mongan , son  of 
FiachnaM w) 


Aiche-oa. 

Aiceu  mujjAine  pe  pamAiii. 

Aicex»  TJeip-opiivoe  pe  triACAib  Uip- 
1115. 


ELOPEMENTS. 

The  Elopement  of  Mugain  with  Fia- 
mainS'93) 

The  Elopement  of  Dcirdrd  with  the 
[Sons  of  UisnechS19* > 


(174)  (qu.,  of  Acaill,  near  Tara?)  I believe  there  is  nothing  known  about  this  siege. 

(175)  That  is,  the  Fort  of  the  Ships.  Nothing  is  now  known  about  this  place  or  siege. 

(176)  Not  known. 

(177)  Tli'.s  was  probably  the  Battle  of  Ardlcmnachta  (or  "Ncw-milk  11111"),  in  the  county 
Wexford,  fought  in  the  reign  of  Eremoi  1,  by  Crimhthann  Sciath-bhel , a Firbolg  chief,  against 
a tribe  of  Britons  who  Infested  the  forests  of  that  country.  See  Dinnsenchut  (on  the  name 
Ard-lemhnachta),  Book  of  Ltcain , fol.  234.  The  full  Tale  is  lost. 

(178)  Neither  of  these  Is  known  to  me. 

(179)  Literally,  the  Hill  of  the  Ox-Iiellowing ; now  called  Knock-long,  in  the  connty  of  Lime- 
rick. This  siege  was  laid  by  the  Monarch  Vormac  MacAirt  against  the  Men  of  Munster.  A 
copy  of  the  Tale  is  preserved  In  the  Book  of  Lismore,  R.I.A.  (see  Lecture  IX.). 

(180)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me,  unless  It  be  the  Tain  Hi.  Aimjen  already  spoken  of. 

(181)  This  Talc  is  not  known  to  me. 

(182)  i.e.  Curoi  MacDairi.  The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(183)  This  probably  was  the  champion’s  journey  into  Scotland  to  finish  his  military  educa- 
tion under  the  lady  Scathaeh.  If  so,  it  is  included  in  the  “Courtship  of  Emer",  already 
described. 

(184)  i.e.  Conall  Ceamach.  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me.  but  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Rom  na  lligh,\n  the  Book  of  Leinster  (11.  2.  18),  T.C.D. 

(185)  Not  known  to  me. 

(186)  i.e.  those  of  the  monarch  Ci  imhthann- Nia-Nair  in  Britain.  See  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  at  a.i>.  9.  No  copy  of  the  Tale  Is  now  known. 

(187)  Probably  this  was  her  Journey  into  Connacht.  See  Appendix,  on  the  Founding  of 
Emania.  The  Tale  is  lost. 

(188)  Neither  is  known  to  me. 

(189)  That  is,  of  Firm  Mac  CumJiaill  In  the  Cave  of  Dunmorc,  anciently  called  Dcrc  Fcama. 
This  Tale  is  now  lost. 

(190)  King  of  Scotland,  about  a.d.  570.  The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(191)  Not  known  to  me. 

f 192)  King  of  Lister,  killed  a.d.  C2I.  TheTalc  is  not  known  to  me. 

(193)  Not  known  to  me. 

(194)  Published  by  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin  in  1808;  and  by  me  in  the  Atlantis  for 
July,  I860. 
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lxxxix.  Aicre-c  Aipe  ingeti  eogAin  pc  mep- 

■oeA'o. 

Li»t  of  Alter)  TlAife  mgeu  pepgupA  l'® 

Historic  tleApCAch  mOkC  Ui  Lei 6. 

Tales  in  the 

Book  of 

Leinster.  Alter)  muA  $AiAip  mic  "Oeipg 
pe  jLaf  mAC  CimbAecb. 

Alter)  DLAtnAice  ingen  pAiLL 
mic  pioAig  I'®  ConcuLAinn. 

Aiter>  jpAinne  pe  "OiApmAir). 

Alter)  muipne  pe  Dubptnp. 

Alter)  ttuitceApuA  pe  Cuaiia 
mAC  CAiLcin. 

Alter)  eipce  mgiue  LoAipn  pe 
Tnui|\ir)Acb  mAC  eogAin. 

Alter)  ‘Oige  pe  bAir>cnen. 

Alter)  mnA  Aibibb&  mic  eogAin 
pe  potur>  C An  Ann. 


ai  11511  e. 

ApgAin  muige  CegAtA  mic  pebAi. 

ApgAin  At  a bl. 

ApgAin  Dune  “OubgLAipe. 

ApgAin  ’Oinn  llig. 

ApgAin  At  a CbiAt. 

ApgAin  ‘Dune  T)eLgA. 

ApgAin  Cuip  ConAin-o. 

ApgAin  Aibi§  pop  lleic  mAC  1nr>Ai. 

ApgAin  Deleon  bpeipni. 

ApgAin  CAipppi  Cinn-CAic  pop 
pAep-cbAnnAib  bepenn. 


The  Elopement  of  A iff,  the  daughter 
of  Eoghan , with  Mesdead}  l#i) 

The  Elopement  of  Naist,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Fergus,  with  Nertach,  son 
of  Ua  LeitiS'^ 

The  Elopement  of  the  Wife  of  Gator , 
the  son  of  Derg , with  Glas,  the  son 
of  CimbaethD9** 

The  Elopement  of  Blathnoit , the 
daughter  of  Fall,  son  of  Fidhack, 
with  Cuchulainn.ll96> 

The  Elopement  of  Graving  with  Bvir- 
mait>l*T)  ' [rw».i.;  * • 

The  Elopement  of  Muirn  with  Dubhr 
The  Elopement  of  Ruiihcheam  with 
Cuatta , the  son  of  CaUciu.ilf9) 

The  Elopement  of  Ere , daughter  of 
Loam , with  Muirdadhaeh , the  son 
of  Eoghan.*.*00*  [cuct. 

The  Elopement  of  Dighe  with  Lata- 
The  Elopement  of  the  wife  of  Ausu, 
the  son  of  Eoghan , with  Fothud * 
CanannP07  > 


SLAUGHTERS. 

The  Slaughter  of  Magh  CSgah,  of 
(by)  the  son  of  Ftba.i9a) 

The  Slaughter  of  Alh-hl  ("AtlbyJ- 
The  Slaughter  of  Dun  Dubhghlaud.' 
The  Slaughter  of  Dxnn  High.1' 
The  Slaughter  of  Ath  CKo&P 
The  Slaughter  of  Dun  DelgoS 
The  Slaughter  of  Conaing’s  Towtr. 
The  Slaughter  of  Ailech  upon  M 
the  sou  of  IndaiS*0**  [*??•  ... 

The  Slaughter  of  Belchu  of  Br°J~ 
The  Slaughter  by  Cairprf  “Cat-beau 
of  the  Nobles  of  Erinn.(Si0J 


(185)  These  three  Tales  are  unknown  to  me.  rwf. 

(196)  I presume  the  same  story  as  that  classed  as  the  “ Tragical  Death  of  Curoi  Mac  u - 

(197)  A current  version  of  this  Tale  has  been  lately  published,  by  the  “ Ossianic  boo  1 < 
edited  by  Mr.  Standish  H.  O'Grady. 

(198)  Not  known  to  me. 

(199)  Ruithcheam  was  the  daughter  of  Aedh  Berman,  King  of  West  Monster,  about 

( Cuana  was  King  of  Fermoy  lu  the  county  of  Cork).  There  is  a short  copy  of  this  l*10  r 
served  In  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2.  18),  T.C.D.  , t)R. 

(200)  Loam  was  King  of  Scotland.  The  Eoghan  mentioned  here  was  the  ancestor  0 
Cinel  Eoghain.  There  is  a short  sketch  of  this  Tale  in  the  MS.  H.  3. 17.  (p.  798),  T.C.U* 
tlie  edition  of  Nennius,  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society. 

(201)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(202)  There  is  an  abstract  of  this  Tale  preserved  in  H.  8.  17.,  T.C.D. 

(203)  These  three  Talcs  are  unknown  to  me. 

(204)  See  the  Exile  of  Labhraidh  Loingsech  (See  Lecture  XII.). 

(20.r>)  t*.  of  the  Ford  of  the  Hurdles,  i.e.  Dublin.  The  Tale  Is  not  known  to  me. 

(206)  i.e.  Dundalk.  The  Talc  Is  not  known  to  mo.  morian*. 

(207)  On  Torry  Island,  off  Donegal.  It  was  a victory  of  the  Nemediansorer  the  rom 

and  is  told  in  the  Book  of  Invasions.  , , The 

(208)  A chief  of  the  Tuatha  Di.  Danann,  who  was  surprised  and  slain  by  the  Fonu>na» 

Tale  is  lost.  - . u pre- 

(209)  Belchu  and  his  sons  were  surprised  and  slain  by  Conall  Ceamach.  The  )*'1 

served  in  MS.  H.2. 17.,  T.C.D.  „ Therei»s 

(210)  This  was  the  celebrated  Revolution  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha,  or  “ Attacots  . 
copy  of  the  Tale  in  the  M.S.  H.  3. 17.,  T.C.D.  (Sec  also  Lecture  XIL). 
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■AptjAiri  ecb*6  pop  a m ac Aib. 

Ap^Ain  CAibbe  CortAibb. 

ApjjAiu  ‘OontiAti  egA. 

Ap^Altl  mic  T)AtO. 

ApgAin  TNic  TTlAgAd. 

ApjjAtt)  Sroe  flericA. 

ApgAirt  Spot  A CbuATJA. 
■AjujAin  SLeibe  Soib£e6. 
■Ap^Ain  UaCa  UigbAijvo. 
■ApgAin  Ua6a  ttuipguiLL 
■Apt;  Ain  HaCa  CtiAtge. 

Apt;  Ain  Ha^a  CuAifbe. 

Ap^Ain  Ha  6a  CobAicA. 
ApgAin  11a t a CimdiUL 
ApjjAin  Ua 6 a Cuince. 

ApgAin  11a£a  CuilXem). 
ApgAin  CpodAn. 

AngAin  CAipAti  boipde. 
ApgAin  11a 6 a blAi. 

ApjjAin  Ua  6a  5ai1a. 

Apt;  Ain  TIa^a  tlibbne. 

ApgAin  11a6a  TlAip. 

ApgAin  Ha£a  berme  Ce. 
ApgAin  Ka6a  JpAnAipo. 
ApgAin  Ha6a  buipig. 
bpApbontj  Scoine. 

Aigioedc  Apcuip. 


The  Slaughter  by  Echadh  of  his 
sons.(2,l>  [wi//.(21*> 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Wood  of  Co- 
The  Slaughter  of  [St.]  Dotman  of 

E<jS*™) 

The  Slaughtered  Mac  DaihoS IU> 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Sous  of  Ma- 
gachS,lb) 

The  Slaughter  of  Sidh  NtntaS*™) 
The  Slaughter  of  Sr  nth  CluadaS a,r> 
The  Slaughter  of  Shabh  SodyechSilB> 
The  Slaughter  of  Ruith  Righbard.®19) 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  RosguillS***'* 
The  Slaughter  of  Raith  TuaighdS***) 
The  Slaughter  of  Ruith  TuaisldSW 
The  Slaughter  of  Raith  TobachtaS 
The  Slaughter  of  Ruith  TimchillS**^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  CuingdS**1'* 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  CuillcnnS**)) 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  CrochainS**D 
The  Slaughter  of  Cathair  BoirchdS3**) 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  Blais*™) 

The  Slaughter  of  Edith  GailaS***) 
The  Slaughter  of  Raith  UUlndS ***> 
The  Slaughter  of  the  Edith  of 
NaasS »>  [CV/**4> 

Tlie  Slaughter  of  the  Edith  of  Binn 
The  Slaughter  of  Ruith  GranardS **5> 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  BuirighS ***> 
The  Treachery  of  SconeS w> 

Tlie  Visitation  of  [King]  Arthur/**8 > 


(AmAiL  f>pim-pcetA  t)ua.  Aipmi-  (It  is  as  Prime  Stories  these  below 
chep  nA  pcebA  po  pip  .i.  ComA'bmA,  are  estimated;  namely,  Irruptions, 

ocup  pip,  ocur  SepcA,  ocup  sLua-  and  Visions,  and  Loves,  and  Expe- 

gu>,  ocup  CocnomLA-oA  .i.  ditions,  and  Marches,  namely : 

ComArom  to 6 a a6.  The  Irruption  of  Loch  EchachS *») 

(211)  i.e.  F.ochdidh  Feidhlteh.  This  was  the  Battle  of  Ath  Cumair.  A copy  Is  preserved  in 
the  MS.  No.  1.  1. ; (II.  and  S.)  R.I.A. 

(212)  Not  known  to  me. 

(213)  Eg  was  an  island  In  the  Hebrides,  In  which  St  Donnan  was  martyred  (see  Filirt 
Aengusa,  at  April  17).  The  Tale  is  lost 

(214)  Sec  note  on  Dubhthach't  land  (ante,  App.  III.). 

(215)  These  were  Connachtmen  of  the  time  of  Aitell  and  J feihbh.  The  Talc  Is  lost 

(216)  This  was  a fairy  mansion  In  Connacht,  of  which  Sigmatl  was  the  lord.  This  man  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  the  Monarch  Eochaidh  Aireann , a.m.  5084;  and  I believe  the 
•langhter  of  bis  people  by  the  men  of  Erlnn  was  the  consequence  (sec  the  Calhreim  of  King 
Dathi). 

(217)  Now  Strath  Clyde  in  Scotland.  Nothing  Is  known  to  me  of  this  particular  Tale. 

(210)  Le.  Sally-Hill;  a place  not  known  to  me.  Tlie  Tale  is  lost 

(219)  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  Milesian  Courts;  but  I know  nothing  of  Its  “Slaughter’'. 
The  Tale  is  lost 

(220)  There  Is  no  record  of  this  “ Slaughter"  that  I know  of, 

(221)  These  seven  Tales  arc  all  of  them  unknown  to  me. 

(222)  In  the  county  Down.  This  Tale  must  be  a part  of  the  "Triumphs  of  Con  gal  Clairin- 
gnech''  (this  hero  was  monarch  of  Erinu,  a.m.  5017).  Of  the  last  mentioned  piece  there  is  a 
copy  in  tlie  MS.  classed  II.  and  S.  No.  205,  in  R.LA. 

(223)  These  four  Tales  are  now  unknown. 

(224)  is.  the  Peak  of  C4.  The  Tale  is  now  unknown. 

(225)  Not  known. 

(226)  Burach  was  an  ancient  chieftancy  in  Ulster.  This  Tale  however  Is  not  known 

(227)  This,  I think,  was  a Plctish  Tale,  but  It  is  not  known  to  me. 

(228)  Not  known. 

(229)  i.e.  Loch  Neagh.  See  the  flinntenchtu  on  the  word  Loch  n-Echach  (Book  r 
foL  252). 
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List  of 
Historic 
Tales  in  the 
Hook  of 
Loins  ter. 


i 


ComAvom  "to do  eiprie. 

Df  mtio  Deimit), 

Vir  ConcVioboip  [.i.  Uodmopc  peip- 
be?] 

pp  Cuiivo  .1.  bAibe  in  ScAib. 

Pr 

Sepc  Cobtige  beppe  *oo  Ipotao 
CbononT). 

Sepc  DubibAdA  ■oo  ITIonjon. 

Sepc  Sopmboide  ■oo  lliolU 

StUASIO. 

ShuAgi1©  Augome  Dloip  co  becAib. 

Sbuojvo  ’Oocbi  co  Sbob  uCbpA. 

SbuAgvo  lleibb  mic  GdAd  co  ITluip 
Idc. 

SbuA^ro  podno  nnc  boicom  co  Dun 
n^uoipe  i SAXAiiAib,  ocup  ppim- 
pbuAtpo  liGpenn  obdeiiA. 


The  Irruption  of  Loch  firnd'®1 

The  Vision  of  the  Wife  of  NeimidhS^^ 
The  Vision  of  Conchobhar ****)  [qu: 
the  Tochmarc  Feirbd f]  [5c<n/.'*n! 
The  Vision  of  Conn , i.e^  BaiU  an 
The  Vriaion  of  FursaS™*) 

The  Love  of  Cai/lech  B errd  for  Fo- 
thadh  ChonannSa!,)  [gan.  x) 

The  Love  of  JDubhlacha  for  Mon- 
The  Love  of  Gormlaith  for  2siallSiX  1 

EXPEDITIONS. 

The  Expedition  of  Ugain€  M6t  to 
Italy [pine  Mountains.'**' 
The  Expedition  of  Dathi  to  the  Al- 
The  Expedition  of  Niall,  son  ofFoc/i- 
aidh , to  the  Ictian  Sea.***0' 

The  Expetlition  of  Fiachna , the  son 
of  Baedan , to  Bun  Guoire  in  Bri- 
tain, and  the  prime  Expeditions  of 
Erinn  besides.**41) 


cochomUDo. 

UodoniLvo  popchoboin  *oo  cum 
nGpenn. 

CodomLvo  llemvo  co  bCpinn. 

Uodoniloo  phep  mbobg. 

Codomboo  Cuode  Ue  ‘Oaiiatto. 

Codomboo  tThbe  mic  bibe  co  hey- 
poin. 

Codombot)  mhoc  Wibvo  a bCppAin  i 
nepinn. 

Codomboo  Cpuidned  a Upocio  co 
hepiun,  ocup  o codo*nbA,6  o 1iG- 
pmn  co  hAboAin. 


PROGRESSES. 

The  Progress  of  Partholan  to 
Erinn.****) 

The  Progress  of  Ncimidh  to  Erinn  *1 
The  Progress  of  the  Firbo/gsS*** ' 

The  Progress  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Da- 
natm  **45*  [of  Bi/d,  to  Spain.'** 
The  Progress  of  Mi/d,  [Mileaius,]  *°D 
The  Progress  of  the  Sons  of  Mild  [or 
MilesiusJ  from  Spain  to  Erinn. 

The  Progress  of  the  CruitbmM 
[Piets]  from  Thrace  to  Erinn;  ana 
their  progress  from  Erinn  to  Ai* 
bain/**8) 


(230)  In  the  Dinnsenchus,  (Book  of  Iiallyraotc,  fol.  209). 

(231)  Not  known  to  me.  . 

(232)  <.e.  Conchobhar , or  Conor,  AfacAessa,  King  of  Ulster;  (qu.  In  the  Courtship  of  F*  ■ 
daughter  of  Gerg , In  the  Book  of  Leinster,  fol.  189?). 

(283)  The  Vision  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Buttles.  Sec  Lecture  XVIII. 

(234)  This  Tale  Is  not  known  to  ine. 

(235)  A Tale  of  the  third  century;  not  now  known.  Sec  back  in  this  List  of  Tales.— 

the  last  of  the  Aitheda,  or  Elopements,  ante , p.  590.  ... 

(236)  Afongan  wus  King  of  Ulster,  and  slain  a d.  622.  There  Is  a copy  of  this  Tale  la 
Book  of  Fermoy,  in  I>r.  Todd's  possession. 

(237)  This  is  the  Tale  of  Queen  Gormlaith  referred  to  in  Lecture  VL 

(238)  About  a.m.  4590. 

(239)  a.d.  428.  There  is  a copy  of  this  Tale  in  my  possession. 

(240)  a.d.  405.  Some  account  of  this  Expedition  is  preserved  In  the  Book  of  Bal!ym°r®_ 

(241)  About  a d.  580,  Baedan  was  King  of  Ulster.  Of  this  Expedition  there  is  some  acc 
in  the  Book  of  Lecain. 

(242>  This  Is  given  In  the  Leabhar  Gabhala. 

(24.3)  Given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala.  . the 

(244)  The  coming  of  the  Firbolgs  into  Erinn;  given  in  Leabhar  Gabhala , and  also  10 
Tract  on  the  Battle  of  Atagh  Tuiredh. 

(245)  i.e.  into  Erinn;  also  given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala. 

(246)  Given  In  the  I-eabhar  Gabhala.  JJiU,  or  Alileadh , Latinised  ’‘Milcslus". 

(247)  Given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala. 

(248)  Given  also  In  the  Leabhar  Gabhala.  And  as  to  tho  Piets,  see  the  Irish  version0' * c‘ 
nius,  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  1848. 
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CodomUvo  pepgufA  a hub- 

CAlb. 

CoComLvo  tnufCivAigo  -oe  ITlAijJ; 
"bjicroiri. 

CodoinLAt)  riA  ntiep  o ChempAit;. 
Cocoml.A'O  Ctoinne  ecln\6  tlluig- 
meDOJti  a ITtvoe. 

Co6onibyo  CAV05  mic  Cent  o Cai- 
ptib. 

CodotnbA-o  'OAib  TIiacai  1 ti  Abb  Ain. 
Ocuf  in  m ]\o  ho]\c  ocup  po  bid 
ocuf  AcbAc.  tli  pbi  nAtj^onijne 
comACAjxnA-o  pcebA  uibe. 


The  Progress  of  the  Exile  of  Fergus  lxxxix. 
out  of  Ulster.*219* 

The  Progress  of  the  Muscrigians  into  List  of 
Magh  Breagain.Q**'*  [aiV.<**D  ?lfior!c  thrt 
The  Progress  of  the  Df  isi  from  Tem-  Book  0f  ' 
The  Progress  of  the  Sons  of  Eochaidh  Leinster. 

Muigh iu/ied/i din  out  of  Meath.t*51* 

The  Progress  of  Tudhg , son  of  Cian 
[son  of  OiUH  Oluiiii],  from  Cashel 
[into  Meath.]'  2M> 

The  Progress  of  the  Dail  Itiada  into 
Scotland. And  all  that  were  kil- 
led, and  wounded,  and  died.  He  is 
no  poet  who  does  not  synchronize 
and  harmonize  all  the  stories. 


APPENDIX  No.  XC.  [Lect.  XIII.,  Page  276.] 

Of  the  place  of  the  Death-wound  of  ConcobAp  IIIac  tleppA.  Death  of 

The  clearest  authority,  as  to  the  place  -where  Conchobhar , or  Mac  Stua. 
Conor  Mac  Ncssa,  received  the  blow  which  was  the  eventual  cause 
of  his  death,  is  that  of  Father  Michael  O’Cleuy,  the  chief  of  the 
“Four  Masters”.  The  following  marginal  note,  in  his  handwriting, 
occurs  in  the  Index  to  the  Martyrology  of  Donegall,  the  MS.  of 
which  is  among  those  preserved  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at 
Brussels : — 

t)Aile  Ac  in  tlpcAip  i cCinel  pAcliAib,  aca  UempAtt 
*Oav6i  .1.  bAit  Ap  buAiheAb  mncinn  Illcip^e-ojtA  Ap  Chon  cob  Ap 
U15  iiIIIat). 

[translation.] 

“The  Town  of  the  Ford  of  the  Cast,  in  Cinel  Fiachaidh , where  is 
Temple  Ddidhi , i.e.  where  the  brain  of  Mesgedhra  was  struck  upon 
Conchobhar  [or  Conor  Mac  Nessa],  the  King  of  Ulster”. 

[For  an  account  of  the  occurrence  referred  to,  see  post , Appendix 
No.  CLVI.  The  spot  referred  to  is  now  Ardnurcher,  barony  of 
Moycashel,  county  of  Westmeath,  sheet  31,  Ordnance  Map.] 

APPENDIX  No.  XCI.  [Lcct.  XIII.,  Page  293.] 

Original  of  stanza  in  a Poem  of  S.  ITlocotmog  about  the  11a  stanza  a* 
CoppA  ( from  the  Book  of  Fermoy,  fol.  105).  awra. La 

“Ua  coppA  -oo  ChonnAccAib 
5*"  curie  ppiA  conn-popcAib, 

Op  5piAn  mApA  mon^Aip-cpein 

Ap  piOp  ADAOip  lOtl^ATlCAl^. 


(249)  That  is,  of  Ferghus  Mac  Itoigh , out  of  Ulster  Into  Connacht.  This  Tale  is  lost. 

(250)  In  Tipperary. 

(2.« I ) There  is  an  account  of  this  In  Leabhar  na  h-Uldhri;  and  another  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  fol.  208.  b. 

(252)  Related  in  a poem  by  Flnnn  of  Monnstcrbolcc.  Copy  in  my  possession. 

(253)  Related  in  the  Battle  of  Crinna,  in  the  Book  of  Lismorc,  R.I.A. 

(254)  Not  known  to  mo. 

38 
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APP.  XCIT. 

Poems  by 
Finn  Mae 
Cumhaill. 


Fenian 

Poems. 


Cael  Ua 
tfeamnainn , 
and  the  Ludy 
Credhi. 


V 


APPENDIX  No.  XCII.  [Lcct.  XIV.,  Pages  302,  303.] 

Originals  of  the  first  lines  of  six  Poems  attributed  to  pirm  lilac 
Cu  mailt. 

“ Lite  tin U.  i Wait  Raitne”. — \B.  of  Leinster;  (II.  2.  18, 
T.C.D);foL159.  b.  a.] 

“ In  bia  no  ctieitgin  “oo  Jpep”. — [lb.,  fol.  153.  b.  aj 
“ Inmam  caiiug  6 dupreim”. — [lb.,  fol.  153.  b.  b. ] 

“ Rop  m-bpoc  itvoui  ip  conaip  cuan”. — [lb.,  fol.  211.  a.  5.] 

“ lllop  in  5111m  *00  pigneao  punt)”. — [lb.,  fol.  211.  b.  5.] 

“ popnocc  *oo  xnnn  a Dhpuim  Dean”. — [B.  of  Lecaiti,  fol. 
231.  b.  a.] 


APPENDIX  No.  XCIII.  [Lect.  XIV.,  Pages  306,  307]. 

Original  of  first  line  of  a Poem  attributed  to  Pep^up  pmnbeoib, 
the  son  of  pmn  lilac  Cuiiiaibb  (from  'Omnpeancup,  in  the 
uBook  of  Bally  mote” , fol.  202  a.  a.);  and  of  first  line  of  a 
Poem  attributed  to  Caibce  lilac  llonain  (from  the  Dinn- 
peancup,  in  the  uBook  of  Ballymote ”,  fol.  200.  b.  a. ; and 
the  “ Book  of  Lecain”,  fol.  236.  a.  b.). 

“ Uippa  Sean^apmna  po  a pnap”. — 

“ Cbixma  ceinopno,  buan  in  bet>”. — 


APPENDIX  No.  XCIV.  [Lcct.  XIV.,  Page  308-11.] 

Original  of  passage  from  the  A^abbath  na  Seanopac  concerning 
Caeb  “Ua  lleamnanm  and  the  lady  Cpetn  (from  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  fol.  206.  b.  a.). 

Uupup  acam  *oia  hame 
5e*0ec  ip  am  pp  ai*6e 
Co  ueeb  Cpetn  m piim  puaib, 
tie  hucc  in  cpbeibe  anoip-cuaio. 

Aca  a annex)  *6am  *6ub  ann 

Cpexn  a Cichaib  Anann, 

Co  pabap  ann  po  x)eacpaib 
Cecpa  ba  ocup  beic  peacbciiuun. 

Album  in  cech  in  aca 
1t)ip  ppa  ip  maca  ip  mna, 

Itnp  •opui'6  ocup  aep  ceoib, 

Itnp  *6aibium  ip  x>oippeoip 

1t)ip  gibba  pcuip  nac  pceinn, 

Ocup  ponnaipe  pe  poinn  ; 

Aca  a coniap  pn  uibe, 

A5  Cpeti  pint),  pobc-buibi. 
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bub  aibinn  bampa  na  *oun, 
loip  cotcais  ocup  cturh, 

HlA'DAlt  *00  CjAetM  pO  ctop, 
bub  aibinn  *oam  mu  cbupop. 

Sicbat  aici  a pit  pug  rub, 

Ap  *oo  $nieb  abtai  [bpai  ?]  bub, 

Dabca  stain e,  $aip  beapca, 

Cupain  aice  ip  caeirh-eapcpa. 

A *0 At  AH1AJ1  bAC  An  AGlt, 

Coitcir;  ecuppa  ocup  Aem, 

Sioa  ecuppa  ip  bpac  50pm, 

Dep$  op  ecuppa  ip  ^tan  cojin. 

A SpiAHAn,  A cboc  cuipo, 

D’apcac  ocup  t)bp  buibe, 

C11151  bpuimnec  $an  -oocma, 

D'eicib  bonna  ip  beps  copcpa. 

Dba  uppain  uainibi  at>ci, 

A comta,  ni  *oocpaib  hi, 

Aipcec  echcba  cian  po  clop, 

In  cpano  bui  na  popoopop. 

Cachaip  Cbpeibi  *ooc  tairn  cli, 
ba  puapca  pa  puapca  hi, 

Capaip  uippe  *o’op  Catpa, 

Pa  copuib  a caeim  tepca. 

beabaib  tucaip  ’na  Uno 
Puit  op  cinn  11  a cacaipi, 

Do  poiiat)  ac  Uuite  caip, 

D’op  buibe  ip  *oo  tic  tosmaip. 

Leabaib  eite  *000  tairh  beip, 

Dop  ip  o’apcAu  san  eipteip, 

Co  pubuitt  co  [pebtaib]  mbu^a 
Co  caem-ptacaiD  cpeouma. 

An  ce^lact  aca  na  cig, 

Ay  ■001b  ap  aibne  po  cbm 
livoac  stapa,  ptimaa  mbpuic, 

Ac  capa  pinna  a pop-puitc. 

Do  coioetcaip  pip  gonca, 

Con  a caepcaib  cpom-pota, 

Tie  b6nuit>  pibi  ac  pianan 
Op  bopouib  a stan  5b  pi  an  an. 

THab  am  buibecpa  oon  rhnai, 

Do  Cbpebi  *oa  ngaipenn  cai 
TTlepaib  nibup  tia  a taibi, 

ITlab  oa  noita  a commame. 

38  b 


AP.  XC1 V. 

Cael  Ua 
Ifeamnainn, 
anti  the  Lady 
Credhi. 
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AP.  XCIV. 

Cael  Ua 
A’eamnainn, 
and  the  Lady 
CrcdJii. 


tTl<y6  Ait  te  fiingtn  ChAipbpe, 

Hit) Am  cuippe  Ap  coip  CAiptie, 

Cu  nAb|\A  pern  pirn  Aoup, 

1)'  mo  moipcin  x>ox>  cupup. 

Cet>  cpAi^it)  i ci§  Chpeibt 
O’n  cuipp  511  poic  a ceite, 

1]'  picic  cpAijit)  comuip 
A teicec  a t>e§-bopuip. 

A bubriAcc  ip  a cuigi 

*0’eicib  en  ntopm  ip  mbuibi 
A buppcAp  uhAip  ac  cobAp, 

T)o  gtAin  ip  *oo  CAppm  ocAt. 

CecbpA  buAictie  urn  ^ac  teAbAib, 

*Oop  ip  t)ApcAC  cop-necAip, 

5em  t;tAine  eit)ip  ^ac  uAicne, 

1Vit)AC  cenn  AtipuAipce. 
t)AbAC  Atlll  *00  CptJAIl  ptACA, 

A piteArm  puj  puApc  bpAchA, 
Abutt  op  cirm  ha  t)Aibce 
Co  mmAC  a cpomcliAipue. 

1 n iiAip  UncAp  copn  Chpeibi, 

T)o  11115  r>A  t>AbcA  t>ene, 

Uuicit)  ipm  copn  co  cepc 
11a  cecpA  bubtA  a nAempeACc. 

An  ceACpAp  ut)  t)o  hAiptiieAb 
6ipjic  Ap  in  ppichbAiteAin, 

CAbpAc  t>on  ceAupAp  An unn 
'Oeoc  5AC  pip  ocup  ubAtt. 

In  ci  5 a caic  pn  inti, 

1x>ip  cpAij  ocup  cuiti, 

ttuc  Cpeitn  a cutcbAib  rp'i  mbeAtin, 

6b  upcAip  1)0  mn Aib  CipeAim. 

Lavo  punn  ctiice,  ni  cpo§  CAp 
tli  5pep  luigti  co  tuAtbpAp, 

• Co  Cpeitn  cputAig  Abup, 
bub  tucliAip  te  mo  tupup. 

Uupup. 


Ocup  ip  Ap  po  t)o  cuAniAipne  x>o  cup  CacIia  Vinn-cpA§bA, 
ocup  AucormcAiriAp  octAC  t)o  muinncip  f-'inn  t)Ap  ninnpAigib 
.1.  CAet  cpobA,  c^e-^umech  Ua  TleAmnAinn.  Cau  Ap  a caiia- 
cuip  a Cb ACit,  Ap  pnn.  Ap  in  bpug  bpAenAC  acuait),  Ap  CAet. 
Cpec  t)o  1 ApAip  Ann,  Ap  pinn.  'O’ACAttAim  TMuipin'oc,  in- 
line T)eip5,  mo  muime  p6in.  Cid  a At)bAp  pin,  Ap  £inn 
Ap  bicin  ieAnnAin  cpit>e,  ocup  ApD-nuACAip,  ocup  uopAt>  Aip- 
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bnt;e  .1.  Cpetie,  in£en  CtiAipbpi  CbncAfbAin,  in^eri  pi§  CiAp-  ap.  xcit. 
pAi£;e  btiAcpA.  In  bpeADpAip  a CliAeib,  Ap  pirm,  cotiit>  hipn  cast  ua 
OAin-rheAbbcoip  bAn  Ciperm,  op  ip  cepc  pec  itiaicIi  a uCpirm  ^theUdy 
n Ap  bpec  cum  a 'ouuavo  ocup  a •oeg-Apuip.  Ocup  in  pixnp  cv«<ml 
cu  5A  cortiA  lApup  Ap  cac,  Ap  CAeb.  X)o  peDAji,  Ap  pnn  .1. 
pbe  A5  Ainbeic  *oo  *6An,  no  *o  pibrbecc  duaii  x>o  -oenArii  *61, 
ocup  CUApupcbAlb  A CUAC,  OCUp  A COpn,  ocup  A CUpAT),  OCUp 
a biAn,  ocup  a liAipD-beA‘|'t)Ap,  ocup  a pij-tech  po  mop.  Aca 
upbitn  AcumpA,  Ap  tiA  cAbAipc  DAtri  0 ITlbuipmn  mgen  T)eip5, 
om  buime  pern,  [Ap  CAeb]. 

[literal  translation.] 

And  it  was  from  this  we  went  to  fight  the  battle  of  Finntrdigh;  and 
we  saw  a warrior  (one)  of  Finn’s  people  coming  towards  us,  namely, 

Cael , the  valiant  O’ Neamhnainn.  “Where  hast  thou  come  from, 

Cad?”  said  Finn.  “From  the  teeming  Brughy  from  the  North”, 
said  Cael.  “What  didst  thou  seek  there?”  said  Finn.  “To  con- 
verse with  Muirinn , the  daughter  of  Derg , my  own  nurse”,  said 
Cad.  “ What  was  the  cause  of  that  ?”  said  Finn.  “ On  account  of 
an  enchanting  favourite,  noble  wife,  and  the  fruits  of  a vision,  namely, 

Credhi , the  daughter  of  Cairbre,  the  White-skinned,  the  daughter 
of  the  kings  of  Cian'aighe  Lvachra”.  “Dost  thou,  O CaeC\  said 
Finn , “ know  that  she  is  the  chief  deluding  woman  among  the  women 
of  Erinn?  for  scarce  a valuable  jewel  in  Erinn  that  she  has  not 
inveigled  to  her  court  ( Dun ) and  beautiful  residence”.  “And  dost 
thou  know  what  conditions  she  puts  to  each  person  ?”  said  Cael. 

“ I do”,  said  Finn ; “ namely,  whoever  should  have  the  gift,  or 
poetic  genius  to  compose  a poem  for  her,  and  describe  her  bowls  and 
her  (drinking)  horns,  and  her  cups,  and  her  pans,  and  her  (other) 
noble  vessels,  and  her  very  great  kingly  house”.  “ I have  it  ready, 
having  brought  it  with  me  from  Muirinny  the  daughter  of  Derg , my 
own  nurse”,  [said  GW.] 


APPENDIX  No.  XCV.  [Lect.  XIV.,  Page  315.] 

Of  the  ancient  monuments  called  Cpombec.  of  Oromiedts. 

The  subject  of  the  remarkable  monuments  popularly  but  im- 
properly called  “ Crondecfis”  (including  those  to  which  modem  story- 
tellers have  fancifully  applied  the  name  of  Leabacha  Dhiarmada  agus 
Ghrainne\  or  Beds  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne)y  is  too  extensive  and 
too  important  to  admit  of  a complete  and  satisfactory  notice  in  a 
short  note.  It  will,  besides,  come  to  be  discussed  in  full  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  Course  of  Lectures  I am  now  engaged  in, — On  the  Life, 

Customs,  Manners,  etc.,  of  the  ancient  Gaedhil.  I shall  therefore 
content  myself  here  with  the  mere  statement  of  my  opinion  regard- 
ing all  these  monuments, — that  they  never  were  intended  and  never 
were  used  as  Altars,  or  places  of  Sacrifice,  of  any  kind ; that  they 
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Of  Cromlech. t. 


were  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  “ Druidical” ; and  that  they  were, 
in  every  instance,  simple  Sepulchres  or  Tombs,  each  marking  the 
grave  of  one  or  of  several  personages. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCVI.  [Lect.  XV.,  Page  325.] 

Authority  Original  of  passage  in  the  “ Tripartite  Life  ’ of  St.  Patrick 
Domhnach  (mg  copg , p.  102 ; Egerton  MS.,  93,  British  Museum,  p.  26), 
Au<nd.  describing  the  presentation  by  him  to  S.  IIIac  CApcAinn  of 

the  relic  called  the  DomnAC  Aipxpo. 

tli  cApAitt  pAcpAic  in  IHacIiai  oin  chuppin,  a6c  ipeb  oo 
chovo  hi  cpich  11  a CpemcAino.  JTopocAigepcAp  cettA,  ocup 
con^bAtA  Ano.  peer  Ann  occ  ctnoecc  oo  pAcpAic  no 
Cllhoctip  A11CUA1C,  OA  pUApCAlb  A Cpeil-pep  OAp  OOpAIO  AllO 
.i.  Cppcop  Mac  CAipchino.  Ippeo  AopuliApc  iAp  cupcbAit 
PAcpAic:  tic,  uch.  Ill u DebpoC)  ot  pAcpAic,  ni  bu  ^naub 
in  pocubpin  "oo  pAO  ouicpiu.  Am  penoip,  ocup  Am  tobup, 
ot  eppcop  Mac  CAipchiiro.  pApAcbAiptu  mu  comAtcu  hi 
cettAib,  ocup  meipi  phop  pop  conAip.  I'ocui^ebpA,  oaua, 
ot  pAcpAic,  hi  citt  iu\pA  po  ocup,  Ap  nApA  oimicnici,  nipA 
po  ciAn  oaiia,  copoApcAp  imniAchixpo  eepono.  Ocup  pop- 
ac Aib  pAcpAic  lApum,  Cppcop  til ac  CAipchino  hi  Ctochu|l, 
ocup  in  'OomnAch  Aipxpc  teip,  oo  pAtAO  oo  pAcpAic  oo 
Him,  oi a mboi  pop  muip  oc  cuioecc  oo  cum  nCpenn. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCVII.  [Lect.  XV.,  Pages  329,  330.] 

Prayer  of  Original  of  first  stanza  of  the  Prayer  of  Saint  Cotum  Citte 
ciufum  (LeAbAp  uur6e  LecAin,  MS.  H.  2.  16.  T.C.D.,  col.  320). 

in’oeiiupAii  OAm  ip  in  ptiAb, 

A pi$  5piAti  pop  popAO  peo, 

Hoca  n-eA^tAi^i  OAm  ni, 

Ha  oa  m-beino  cpi  picic  ceo. 

a«Uto the7  Original  and  Translation  of  passage  concerning  the  Cacac,  in 
Caihach.  O'Donnell's  Life  of  S.  Cotum  Citte  (MS.  classed  52.2., 
R.I.A.,page  196). 

An  Cacac  imoppo,  Ainm  An  teAbAip  epep  a ccu^ao  An  CAch, 
ocup  Ape  Ap  Apo-mionn  a$  Cotum  Citte,  i cUip  Chomutt ; 
ocup  aca  pe  Ap  n a cumoAC  o’Aippoo,  ocup  ni  oteAgAp  A 
poppjtAb,  A^Ap  oa  ccu^cAp  cpi  huAipe  ocipiot  i ccimciolt 
ptuAig  Chinet  ChonAitt  A5  out  00  cum  caca  001b,  Ap 
ouAt  50  cciucpAioip  pA  buAib;  ocup  An  ucc  CorhApbA,  no 
cteipig  §An  peACAo  tiiApbcA  Aip  (mAp  Ap  peApp  Ap  peioip 
teip),  Ap  coip  An  Cacac  00  beic  A5  cimciottAO  ah  cptuAig 
pin. 
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[TRANSLATION.]  AP.  XCVII. 

The  Cathach , indeed,  is  the  name  of  the  book  on  account  of  which  Anthortty 
the  battle  was  fought;  and  it  is  it  that  is  Coluni  Cillc's  higli  relic  as  to  the 
in  Tir  Conaill;  and  it  is  ornamented  (or  covered)  with  silver,  and  tathach- 
it  is  not  lawful  to  open  it ; and  if  it  is  carried  three  times  to  the 
right  around  the  army  of  the  Cenel  Conaill  when  going  to  battle,  it 
is  certain  that  they  would  come  out  of  it  with  victory  ; and  it  is 
upon  the  breast  of  a Comharba , or  a Priest  without  mortal  sin  upon 
him  (as  well  as  he  can),  it  is  proper  for  the  Cathach  to  be  at  going 
round  that  army. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCVIII.  [Lect.  XV.,  Page  331.] 

Original  of  Inscription  on  the  Shrine  of  the  Cacac.  shrine  of 
OROIU  *oo  CAchbApp  11a  *OomnAitb  bap  i ivoepnAt)  in  tho  Catha 
cmncAcVi  [pA]  ocup  *oo  Sicrpiuc  nu\c  tlleic  AeoA  do  pixpie, 
ocup  oo  T)om[nAbb]  ITIac  tlobApcAig,  uo  comApbA  CenAnnpA 
tAp  i noepnAT). 


APPENDIX  No.  XCIX,  [Lect.  XV.,  Page  334.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  A nnals  of  Ui^epnAC,  concerning  the  The  Cutu- 
CuileWo  (at  a.d.  1090).  (3fS.  H.  1.  18.,  T.C.D3  {? %tm 

ITIionno  Cobuitn  Cilte  .1.  Cto^  ha  Tl'15,  ocup  An  Cbuitbe- 
bAig,  ocup  in  da  poppceto  *oo  cAbAipc,  a Uip  ChonoiVl,  ocup 
pecc  pictc  uinje  -OAip^ioo;  ocup  Aon^up  9a  'OoriinAi'lbAn 
ippe  *oop  puc  acuaitl 


APPENDIX  No.  C.  [Lcct.  XV.,  Page  335.] 

Original  ( with  Translation)  of  reference  to  a CuibepAb  of  Saint  *nw  cutu- 
e-rinn  (in  a vellum  MS.  of  the  year  1463,  in  the  Library  ofstEmhin. 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  classed  43.  6.,  fol.  17). 

1T)o  CAtXAp  caio  bvo  CAibme 
Vpi  caiii  ip  ppi  cortiAip^e, 

OepAp  bnn,  po  •00*0  jpeoAn, 
ino  ct/Ap  ip  1110  Cuibelxvo. 

[translation.] 

My  pure  quatuor  (Gospels)  is  strong, 

For  law  and  for  sanctuary; 

We  bestow,  they  are  good  for  your  valour, 

My  clar  (calendar?)  and  my  Cuilefadh. 


APPENDIX  No.  CL  [Lect.  XV.,  Page  336.] 

Original  (with  Translation)  of  passage  from  the  LeAbAp  bin  tie  ofthe 
LecAin  (II.  2.  16.,  T.C.D. , col.  312),  concerning  the  ITIipAC.  MUach' 

[According  to  this  authority,  Muircheartach  Mac  Erca , monarch 
of  Erinn,  who  died  a.d.  526,  having  been  captivated  by  Sin,  a Ben- 
Sidhe  [Benshee],  drove  his  own  wife  Duaibhsech  and  her  children 
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app.  ci.  and  friends  of  the  Cenel  Conaill  and  Eoghain  out  of  the  palace  of 
or  t ho  Cletlech  on  the  Boyne.  The  Queen  went  to  St.  Cairneeh  of  TuUen , 
Hiwch.  who  took  them  all  under  his  protection,  and  : — 

Ho  epcAin  CAipnech  cpA  in  min  Armpn  ocup  po  bennAch 
bocc  Ann,  ocup  caiuic  App  lAppm  pobpon,  ocup  pAcoippi.  Uo 
pAiopec  ummoppo,  CbAiuiA  lieibl  ppip:  foermAi^  pnne,  ob- 
pu\c  AnopA,  a cbepi^,  coiroigpurn  t)A|\  uip  pepn,  ttAip  nt 
cinuAC  pnne  piuu. 

Ilo  bennAig  CAipned  iau  ocnp  po  pA^Aib  pA^bAbA  ooib  .1. 
■oo  cUxnuAib  ConAilb  ocup  0o§Ain : in  uAip  tiac  biAO  Aipe- 
6Ap  Cpenn,  no  a pi^e  acu,  a p:>pAicc  pop  cac  cuiceo  tia  cim- 
6elb,  ocup  comApbAp  Oibi^,  ocup  UempAi,  ocup  ULat>  acu; 
ocup  cen  uuApApcAb  no  ^AbAib  o neAch,  Ap  ipe  a puiotep 
pepn  pi$i  nCpenn ; ocup  cen  ^Uvp  po|\  51AUI,  ocup  meAC  pop 
tia  pAtlu  01A  neUvo ; ocup  btiAix)  cacIia  acu  acc  co  cucao  pa 
AobAp  coip,  ocup  co  pAbAC  cpi  mepri  acu  .1.  in  CIiacacIi  ; ocup 
in  CU>5  pA-opAi^  .1.  [cbog]  in  UoacIica;  ocup  in  IIVipAcb  CAip- 
mj;  ocup  no  biAO  a pAC  pn  uibe  Ap  oen  nntvo  uib  pe  hucc 
caca,  AniAib  po  PA5AID  CAipneAC  'ooib. 

[translation.] 

Saint  Cairneeh  then  cursed  the  palace,  and  blessed  a certain 
place  there,  after  which  he  departed  from  it  in  grief  and  sadness. 
The  Clanna  Neill  said  to  him  then  : Bless  us,  said  they,  O Cleric,  that 
we  may  depart  to  our  own  country,  for  we  are  not  guilty  towards  thee. 

Cairneeh  blessed  them,  and  he  left  them  gifts,  i.e.  to  the  clanns 
of  Conall  and  Eogkan , that  when  they  would  not  liave  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn  or  its  monarchy,  that  their  power  should  extend 
over  every  province  around  them ; and  that  they  should  have  the 
suecessorship  of  Oilech , and  Temhair , and  Ulaidh;  and  that  they 
should  not  receive  wages  from  any  person,  because  the  sovereignty 
of  Erinn  was  their  own  absolute  right ; and  that  no  hostage  of  theirs 
should  require  to  be  locked  ; and  that  such  hostages  should  decay  it 
they  eloped ; and  that  victory  of  battle  should  be  theirs,  provided 
they  gave  it  in  a just  cause;  and  that  they  had  these  three  standards, 
namely,  the  Cathach;  and  the  Cloc  Phatraic ; and  the  Misach  Chatr- 
nigh ; and  that  the  virtue  of  all  these  should  be  upon  any  one  relic 
of  them  against  battle ; such  as  St.  Cairneeh  left  them. 

APPENDIX  No.  CII.  [Lect.  XV.,  Page  338.] 

or  the  Of  the  b ac Abb  Ipu,  or  Staff  of  Jesus.  ( Tripartite  Life,  ot 
Bachaii  im.  ^ Patrick;  my  copy,  p.  17;  Egerton  MS.  93,  British 

Museum,  p.  5). 

The  following  is  the  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  Bachall  Isu, — • 
how  this  great  relic  was  originally  obtained  by  St.  Patrick, — from 
the  Tripartite  Life : 

CebebpAp  pArpAic  *oo  ^epniAti  lAppn,  ocup  00  bepc  bent)- 
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AccAin  t)6,  octif  do  DecViAiD  fenoif  CAipife  beif  o <5epmAn  app.  cn. 
piiAimcoimec,  ocuf  ptiAcefCAf,  Se^ecuif  a Ainm,  ocuf  0f  the 

fACAfC  O ^fAD,  OCUf  he  DO  bit  ffl  UfDU  neACAlbp  ppi  bAITU  BachaUItu, . 
JJepmAin.  Iaud  Pacjiaic  lAputii  fop  nuiiji,  nonbAf  ibin.  If 
Annpein  pobAA  innmp  conAici  a cec  nue  ocuf  in  bAnAmuin 
itioicid  Arm,  ocup  comiAccAi  pencAni  cpin  inDopAf  in  cixp 
fOf  A bAHIAlb.  ClD  DAAf  ID  CAlbbefc,  ob  PACfAIC,  If  ITlOf  A 
bobfA?  PflffO^fAU  mnoebAch  OCtlf  IffeD  fO  f ADI  l OA 
DAtnf a fin,  ob  inDocbAc;  thada  mACAip,  obpe,  a cbefig,  ida- 
inxpnipe  Accecepu,  if  bobpu  fiDi  DopiDipi.  Cia  cpuc  Af a bAD 
pn,  ob  Pac|\aic?  Tli  AnnfA  a inDip,  ob  inDocbAc.  Acaato 
funn  o Amfef  Cpipc.  T)o  AfAibb  Ap  Dochnm  DiAinbAi  icip 
Doimb  hi  fof,  coiiDeftifAtn  fbeiD  do.  tlennACAif  Af  ce^- 
DAif  ocuf  fonbenDAc  fADeifpn,  ocup  ni  uAfAibb  in  ben- 
daccu  pn  Af  cbAiinA;  ocup  beim'mi  cen  AOf  cen  epcpA  punn 
co  bf At,  ocuf  if  focA  o fo  cAi|i[n]50feD  Dim,  ob  inDocbAc,  do 
tuiDeccpi ; ocuf  fAf ACAib  T)ia  b'mn  conDigepcA  do  ppAicepc 
do  ^AeDebAib ; ocuf  fof ACCAib  coniAftA  binni  .1.  bAtoibb,  do 
CAbAlfC  DUICpU.  ril  ^ebfU,  ob  pACfAIC,  CO  CAfDA  fCIU  A 
bAchoibb  DA111.  AnAlf  PACfAIC  Cfl  bA  OCUf  up  aidcIii  occo, 
ocuf  buiD  lAffem  hi  SbiAb  hepmom  hi  f Aib  ha  inp  ; co  fo 
AfDfAi^  do  in  Coiiudiu  hi  fuiDiu,  ocuf  cotiepbAipc  piif  cecc 
DO  pfoceupc  DO  50el01hAlb,  OCUf  CO  UAfAC  bAchoibb  IllfU 
do;  OCUf  ACfUbAlfC  fOpAD  fOfCACUAI^tlD  DO  111  CeC  ^UAfACU, 
ocuf  hi  cec  ecomiiAfc  imbiAD. 

[translation.] 

Patrick  took  leave  of  German  (his  tutor)  then,  and  he  gave  him 
liis  blessing ; and  there  went  with  him  a trusty  senior  from  German, 
to  taice  care  of  him,  and  to  testify  to  him ; Segetius  was  his  name, 
and  a priest  in  orders,  and  it  was  he  that  performed  the  offices  of  the 
Church  under  German.  Patrick  went  then  upon  the  sea,  nine  in 
his  number.  It  was  then  the  tide  cast  him  on  an  island,  where  he 
saw  a new  house  and  a young  couple  in  it ; and  he  saw  a withered 
old  woman  at  the  door  of  the  house  by  their  side.  “ What  has  hap- 
pened the  hag?”  said  Patrick;  “great  is  her  debility”.  The  young  man 
answered  ; this  is  what  he  said  : “ She  is  a grand-daughter  of  mine”, 
said  the  young  man  ; “even  the  mother”,  said  he,  “O  Cleric,  of  that 
daughter,  whom  you  see,  she  is  more  debilitated  again”.  “In  what  way 
did  that  happen  ?”  said  Patrick.  “ It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  it”,  said  the 
young  man.  “ We  are  here  since  the  time  of  Christ.  He  happened 
to  visit  us  when  lie  was  among  men  here;  and  we  made  a feast  for 
Him.  He  blessed  our  house,  and  He  blessed  ourselves,  and  the 
blessing  did  not  reach  our  children ; and  we  shall  be  without  age, 
without  decay  here  to  the  J udgment  (day) ; and  it  is  a long  time 
since  thy  coining  was  foretold  us”,  said  the  young  man ; “ and  God 
left  (us  information)  that  thou  wouldst  go  to  preach  to  the  Gaedhil; 
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Of  tho 
Mitach. 


Of  tho 
Buchall  Itu. 


cinrwc  pnne  puir 
Uo  bcnnAis 
■oo  cIaivo 


and  friends  of  the  Cenel  Conaill  and  Eoghain  out  of  tin*  -rrrate 
Cleitech  on  the  Boyne.  The  Queen  went  to  St.  Cair/uxlt  ci  i 
who  took  them  all  under  his  protection,  and: — .^33; 

Uo  eycAin  CAiynech  ryA  in  nun  Armpn  ocuy  y > \jm*  _ai  Ai 

locc  Ann,  ocuy  cahhc  Ap'iAyyin  yobyon,  ocuy  yAroipn  ^ 
yAvoyec  innmo|\]io,  ClAtinA  lletll  yyiy:  toentiAi^  j »u 
ytAC  Aiioy a,  a ctein^,  coiroi5puin  uaiv  cry  yep n,  at?®'- 

nzt'kMbe. 

niAis;  CAiynec  iac  ocuy  yo  yA^Aib  yAgbAl  'rss'jl&?X0 
Aib  CoiiAilb  ocuy  605A111 : In  uAiy  tk\c  ht 
CAy  0-yerm,  no  a 1115c  acu,  a ypyAicc  yoy  cac  cut* 
cell,  ocuy  coniAyl)Ay  O1I15,  ocuy  UemyA&,  octiy  u * An«* 

ocuy  cen  ruA|u\ycAl  no  ^aIaiI  o neAcb,  Ay  ip*  * 
yepn  n eye  nil ; ocuy  cen  gUy  yon  51AIL,  oc 

ti a ^iaIIu  ui a nelAt) ; ocuy  biiAVO  cacIia  acu  acc  '“*•  ^ Pj^juea* 

AtiliAy  coiy,  ocuy  co  yAbAC  cjii  11101151  acu  .1. 111  C1'  cfF»r akby- 

111  CI05  pAt>yAi5  .1.  [CI05]  in  UuacTica;  ocuy  in  1^3%.  a « c£ 
1115;  ocuy  no  biAu  a jiau  pn  uile  Ay  oen  min’  ‘ 1 8 

caua,  Am  Ail  yo  yAgAib  CAiyneAC  t>oib.  ■ 

[translation.]  9 t^er  ^ J 

Saint  Cairnech  then  cursed  the  palace,  and  ' -mja0* 
place  there,  after  which  he.  departed  from  it  in  g . . 1 ^ 

The  Clanna  Neill  said  to  him  then:  Bless  us,  said  > — . * 

*7 


we  may  depart  to  our  own  country,  for  we  are  not  a 


Coir  neck  Messed  them,  and  he  left  them  gilr- 
of  Conull  and  Eoyhan , that  when  they  would 
reignty  of  Erimi  or  its  monarchy,  that  their  1 
over  every  province  around  them;  and  that  thi 
6iiecessorship  of  Oitech,  and  Temhair , and  Utt*‘ 
should  not  receive  wages  from  any  person,  been 
of  Erinn  was  their  own  absolute  right;  and  that 
should  require  to  be  locked;  and  that  such  liust.e 
they  eloped;  and  that  victory  of  battle  should  * 
they  gave  it  in  a just  cause;  and  that  they  had  th 
namely,  the  Cuthneh;  and  the  Cloc  Phatraic ; and 
nigh;  and  that  the  virtue  of  all  these  should  be 
of  them  against  battle;  such  as  St.  Cuirnech  left 


Su*T‘i 

b** 


APPENDIX  No.  C1I.  [Lect.  XV.,  1 

Of  the  DacaII  lyu,  or  Stuff  of  Jesus.  (7 
St.  Patrick;  my  copy , ]>.  17;  Egerton 
M tiseum,  ]>.  5 ). 

The  following  is  the  ancient  tradition  respect  ii 
how  this  great  relic  was  originally  obtained  b\ 
the  Tripartite  Life : 

CelebyAy  pAryAic  00  5(iyniAn  i<MTirb  oct 


I **>  51® 


0*t 


5* 


jut 


•jjjitt* 


T0* 
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aa  Dubliniam  est  translatus.’ — 

cc  of  another  account  of  the 
lin,  as  having  been  accom- 
stated  (in  the  “ White  Book 
. . Alan,  or  Allen’s  Register)  to 
t from  Balliboghall, — a church, 
uy  of  Dublin,  which  is  supposed 
possession  of  some  erozier  or 
, - account  assigns  the  proper  date 
is  proves  its  own  inconsistency, 
The  statement  of  Giraldus  is  borne 
\ Dr.  Todd  (pp.  9,  10);  the  first, 
y part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
h,  foL  214.  a”;  the  second,  another 


aking  of  William  Fitz-Adelm  or 
ium  in  Hibernia  gessit,  prater  hoc 
■si mum,  quern  Baculum  Jesu  vocant, 
isferri  procuravit”  (liib.  Expugn.  lib. 
> MS.  Annals  of  Innisfallen  (H.  1,  7; 
as  follows: 

“ The  Staff  of  Patrick  was  brought 


r.>ry  of  the  Baculus,  from  the  Tripartite 
1 proceeds  (p.  13) : 

I Baculus  Jesu  are  to  be  found  in  Irish* 
; sh  poem  by  St.  Fiech  [. Fiacc  of  Slebhte~\, 

I as  the  first  life  of  St.  Patrick,  mention 
ui  whom  the  saint  received  the  holy  via- 
Vussach  was  of  Rathcolptha , now  Raholp, 
<ome  of  the  lives  to  have  been  a bishop 
•mmunion  to  the  dying  Patrick.  He  was 
Umith;  and  in  the  ancient  notes  to  St. 
particularly  stated,  that  the  Baculus 
■i  l with  a precious  covering  : * Thassa- 
>'ii.  Fuit  primus  qui  baculum  Jesu 
Ecclesia  ipsius  est  Kath-Colptha 

n by  Dr.  Todd  (pp.  xiv.  xv.  xvi.) 
<g  this  Baculus,  which  prove  the 


oU  from  Armagh  to  Dublin  by  Wil- 
liam Fitz  Adelm”. 


so  long  the  object ; he  quotes 
passages  (under  the  years  1027 
Four  Master  r 1080  0 
es,  an  inst 
•ne  from 


Four  Master 
' an  inst 
One  from 


'U ff.  In  u 
He  SarctA  I- 
•l  Bumllnci), 
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app.  cn.  and  He  left  a token  with  us,  namely,  a bent  staff,  to  be  given  to 
or  the  thee.  “ I shall  not  receive  it”,  said  Patrick,  “ until  He  Himself  gives 
Bachaii  itu.  me  Ilis  staff”.  Patrick  staid  three  days  and  three  nights  with  them ; 

and  he  went  then  to  Mount  Hermon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island ; and  the  Lord  appeared  to  liim  there,  and  said  to  liiin  to 
come  to  preach  to  the  Gaedhil,  and  that  He  would  give  him  the 
Staff  of  Jesus;  and  He  said  that  it  would  be  a deliverer  to  him  iu 
every  danger,  and  in  every  unequal  contest  in  which  he  should  be. 

So  much  for  the  first  and  earliest  authority  concerning  the  relic. 

Most  of  the  historical  vestiges  concerning  the  Bachall  Isu , or 
u Staff  of  Jesus”,  are  collected  in  the  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  to  the  edition  of  The  Book  of  Obits  and  Mar - 
tyrology , of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  published  by  the  Irish  Archae- 
ological Society  in  1844. 

“The  Baculus  Jiiesu”,  he  says,  p.  viii.,  after  speaking  of  some 
other  celebrated  Irish  relics,  “ ‘ quern  angelus  beato  Patricio  con- 
ferebat’,  stands  next  on  the  list,  and  is  of  still  greater  celebrity. 
St.  Bernard  mentions  it  in  his  life  of  St.  Malachy,  as  one  of  those 
insignia  of  the  see  of  Armagh  which  were  popularly  believed  to 
confer  upon  the  possessor  a title  to  be  regarded  and  obeyed  as  the 
successor  of  St.  Patrick ; so  that  some  who  had  no  other  claim  to 
the  Primacy  than  the  power  or  fraud  which  gave  them  possession  ot 
these  relics,  were  received  by  the  more  ignorant  of  the  people  as  the 
true  bishops.  Speaking  of  Nigellus,  the  intruding  prelate,  who 
was  finally  driven  out  by  St.  Malachy  about  the  year  1134,  St. 
Bernard  says : 

“ 1 Forro  Nigellus  videns  sibi  imminere  fugarn,  tulit  secum  insignia  quiedam 
pedis  illius,  textum  scilicet  Evnngeliorum,  qui  fuit  beati  Patricii,  baculumque 
a uro  tectum , et  gemmis  pretiosissimis  adomntum , quem  nominant  Baculum  Jew* 
co  quod  ipse  Dominus  (ut  fert  opinio)  eum  suis  manibus  tenuerit,  atque  for- 
maverit.  Et  luec  summai  dignitatis  et  venerationis  in  gente  ilia.  Neinpe  no- 
tissima  sunt  celeberrimaque  in  populis,  atque  in  ea  reverentia  apud  omnes,  ut 
qui  ilia  habere  visus  fuerit,  ipsurn  habcat  cpiscopum  populus  etultus  et  insi- 
pien8\ — [De  Vita  S.  Malachia?,  c.  xii.  Opp.  Ed.  Bened.  vol.  L c.  C75]”. 

“ Thus  it  appears”,  continues  Dr.  Todd,  “ that  the  Baculus,  in  St. 
Bernard’s  time,  was  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  was, 
therefore,  most  probably  a crozier  (still  always  called  bachall  in 
Irish), ^ and  having  been  held  in  such  veneration  in  the  twelfth 
century,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  great  antiquity.  It  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  tells  us,  that  in  his  time 
it  was  removed  by  the  English,  perhaps  for  greater  security,  fi"oaJ 
Armagh  to  Dublin  :(256) 

‘“Inter  universos  Hibernia'  baculos’,  he  says,  ‘ligneaequc  naturae  Sanc- 
torum reliquias,  virtuosus  iffe  et  famosus  (quern  Baculum  Jcsu  vocant)^  uon 
immerito  primus  et  praecipuus  esse  videtur.  Per  quem,  vulgari  opinione, 
Sunctus  Patricius  venenosos  ab  insula  vermes  ejccit.  Cujus  siquidem  tain  m- 
certus  est  ortus,  quam  ccrtissima  virtue.  Nostris  autem  temporibus  et  nos- 

(266)  Bacuhu  Pattorali*  was  the  usual  name  given  to  a crosier  all  over  Europe  In  the  nilt'dle 
ages;  see  Du  Cange  In  voce.  [Dr.  Todd's  note.) 

(266)  Armagh  was  burned  in  1178,  with  its  churches  and  sanctuaries.  (Colgan,  from  the  F°ur 
Masters,  Trias  Thauuiat,  p.  310 ; and  Annal.  Ulton,  In  1170.)  [Dr.  Todd’s  note.) 
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trorum  opera,  nobiiis  thesaurus  ab  Armachia  Dubliniam  esfc  translatus.’ — 
[Topogr.  Hib.,  part  iii.  c.  xxxiv.]” 

Dr.  Todd  then  mentions  the  existence  of  another  account  of  the 
translation  of  the  Baeulus  Jesu  to  Dublin,  as  having  been  accom- 
plished by  Strongbowe  himself,  -who  is  stated  (in  the  “ White  Book 
of  Christ  Church”,  and  in  Archbishop  Alan,  or  Allen’s  Register)  to 
have  brought  it  not  from  Armagh,  but  from  Balliboghall, — a church, 
in  ruins,  near  Swords,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  possession  of  some  crozier  or 
baeulus  of  St.  Patrick  — but  this  account  assigns  the  proper  date 

(1180)  to  the  translation,  and  thus  proves  its  own  inconsistency, 
since  Strongbowe  died  in  1176.  The  statement  of  Giraldus  is  borne 
out  by  three  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Todd  (pp.  9,  10);  the  first, 
an  “ entry,  in  a hand  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
the  ‘ Black  Book’  of  Christ  Church,  fob  214.  a”;  the  second,  another 
passage  of  Giraldus,  where,  speaking  of  William  Fitz-Adelm  or 
Aldelm,  he  says  : “ Nihil  egregium  in  Hibernia  gessit,  prajter  hoc 
solum  quod  baculum  virtuosissimum,  quern  Baculum  Jesu  vocant, 
ab  Armachia,  Dubliniam  transferri  procuravit”  (Ilib.  Expugn.  lib. 
ii.  c.  xviii.) ; and  the  third,  the  MS.  Anuals  of  Innisfallen  (H.  1,  7; 
T.C.D.),  under  the  year  1180,  as  follows: 

Ba^aIL  pAotvAig  x>o  bpeiC  o Ap-o  “ The  Staff  of  Patrick  was  brought 

triAdA  50  n-AtcbiAt  be  V1-U1L  from  Armagh  to  Dublin  by  YVil- 

biAtn  tU ac  At> elm.  liam  Fitz  Addin’’. 

Dr.  Todd  then  gives  the  story  of  the  Baeulus,  from  the  Tripartite 
Life,  in  Colgan’s  Latin  ; and  proceeds  (p.  13)  : 

“Frequent  notices  of  the  Baculus  Jesu  are  to  be  found  in  Irish 
history.  In  the  ancient  Irish  poem  by  St.  Fiech  [ Fiacc  of  Slebhte'2, 
which  Colgan  has  published  as  the  first  life  of  St.  Patrick,  mention 
is  made  of  St.  Tassach , from  whom  the  saint  received  the  holy  via- 
ticum on  his  death-bed.  Tassach  was  of  Rathcolpthci , now  llaholp, 
near  Down,  and  is  said  by  some  of  the  lives  to  have  been  a bishop 
when  he  administered  the  communion  to  the  dying  Patrick.  He  was 
skilled  in  the  art  of  a goldsmith  ; and  in  the  ancient  notes  to  St. 
Fiech’s  [jF/occ’s]  Hymn  it  is  particularly  stated,  that  the  Baculus 
Jesu  was  by  him  first  adorned  with  a precious  covering:  ‘ Thassa- 
chus  fuit  faber  aerarius  S.  Patricii.  Fuit  primus  qui  baculum  Jesu 
pretioso  tegumento  obcelavit.  Ecclesia  ipsius  est  Ratb-Colptha 
juxta  Dunum  ad  Orientem’  ”, 

Several  instances  are  then  given  by  Dr.  Todd  (pp.  xiv.  xv.  xvi.) 
of  records  of  occurrences  respecting  this  Baculus,  which  prove  the 
singular  veneration  of  which  it  was  so  long  the  object ; he  quotes 
from  the  Annals  of  Tujliernach  two  passages  (under  the  years  1027 
and  1030), — from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (under  1080  and 
1143), — and  from  English  authorities,  an  instance  in  Campion’s 
“Historie  of  Ireland”,  at  a d.  131 G,  one  from  Archbishop  Alan’s 

(207)  St  Patrick  appears  to  have  left  more  than  one  staff.  In  the  list  of  relics  preserved  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's  are  mentioned,  relics  *‘Dc  Sancto  l'atiicio,  et  baculis  ejusdem 
sanctr.  Dngdule's  Monasticon  (by  Carey,  Ellis,  and  Bandlnel),  vol.  11.,  page  236.  [Dr. 
Todd's  note.) 
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Register,  citing  a grant  from  John  Earl  of  Moreton  to  John  Comyn, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  confirmed  on  this  relic,  and  a curious  paper 
(No.  53,  in  the  bag  marked  “ Ireland”)  in  the  Chapter-house  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  “containing  4 an  examination  of  Sir  Gerald 
Machshayne,  knight*,  sworn  19th  March,  1529,  ‘upon  the  llolie 
Masobooke,  and  the  great  relicfce  of  Erlonde , called  Baculum  Christ  i, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Kynges  Deputie,  Chanceilour,  Tresoror,  and 
Justice’  [State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  146]”. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Todd  quotes  the  records  of  the  wilful  destruction  of 
this  “ great  relicke”  by  fire,  at  the  hands  of  the  fanatics  of  the  “ Re- 
formation”, in  the  reign  of  the  English  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  A.D. 
1538.  The  first  of  these  is  from  Sir  James  Ware’s  Annals  (p.  99). 
The  second  is  the  following  Irish  account,  from  a MS.  in  T.C.D., 
there  “ lettered  Tighenuici  Continuatid>\  says  Dr.  Todd  in  a note, 
and  long  “ supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Annals  of  Kil- 
ronan,  quoted  by  the  Four  Masters”.  (These  are  the  Annals  now 
for  the  first  time  proved  to  be  the  Annals  of  Loch  CL  See 
ante , Lecture  V.,  p.  93).  This  account  is  as  follows  (at  A.  A. 
1538):— 


*Oeatb  TTUiipe  po  miopbuibi£  t>o 
bi  a m - bAibe  A£a  Upturn,  -cap 
cpevoeoAp  Cipenmni;  tube  be  ciau 
x>’Ainipip  poiihe  pin,  x»o  fbAtiAigeAb 
•ooibb,  Agup  bobAip,  Agup  bACAi£, 
Agup  gAC  Aincep  AptenA,  -oo  bop- 
gAb  be  SAXAtiduib.  Agup  An  l)A- 
£<\bb  lopA  T)o  bi  a m- bAibe  Aca 
CbiAch,  Ag  -oenAtti  pepc  Agup  nnop- 
buibe  lombA  i n-eipinn  o Aimpip 
plnvopAig  gup  aii  p6pin,  Agup  -oo  bi 
a bAith  Cpiopc  pern,  -oo  bopcAb  be 
SAXAtuhno  mAp  aii  ccavmia.  Agup 
ni  beAt)  AiViAin,  aCc  m pAibe  epoi 
iiaoiVi,  n a -oeAbb  Uluipe,  nA  ionn\i$ 
oippoipc  i n-eipinii  Ap  a n oeA- 
chAib  a g - cuwaCca  gAn  bopgAt). 
Agup  ni  mb  do  bi  a g-cuniACcA  Ap 
opo  t>o  nA  pete  n - opouib  rup 
pgpiopA-OAp.  Agup  in  PAPA,  Agup 
ill  egbAip  coin  Agup  Abup  no  belt 
a comnebbAcliAb  nA  Saxah  cpio 
n,  Agup  gAn  puim  nA  copAb  t>o 
eiC  ACA-pAn  Aip  pm  ecc.  Agup 
in  T>epb  biom  nAb  Ap  aii  m-bbiAbAin 
Ain  oiAib  bu Ap  aca  bopgAb  iiA  mionn 
pin. 


The  most  miraculous  image  of 
Mary,  which  was  at  Built  Atha,  Tntim 
[Trim],  and  which  the  Irish  people 
all  honoured  for  a long  time  before 
that,  which  used  to  heal  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  lame,  and  every  disease 
in  like  manner,  was  burned  by  the 
Saxons.  And  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  which 
was  in  Dublin,  and  which  wrought 
many  wonders  and  miracles  in  Erina 
since  the  time  of  Patrick  down  to  that 
time,  and  which  was  in  the  hand  of 
Christ  Himself,  was  burned  by  the 
Saxons  iu  like  manner.  And  not 
only  that,  but  there  was  not  a Holy 
Cross,  nor  an  image  of  Mary,  nor 
other  celebrated  image  in  Erinn,  over 
which  their  power  reached,  that  they 
did  not  burn.  Nor  ivas  there  one  of 
the  Seven  Orders  which  came  under 
their  power  that  they  did  not  ruin. 
And  the  Pope,  and  the  Church  in  the 
East,  and  at  home,  was  excommu- 
nicating the  Saxons  on  that  account, 
and  they  not  paying  any  attention  or 
heed  unto  that,  etc.  And  I am  not 
certain  whether  it  was  not  in  the 
year  preceding  the  above  [a.d.  1537] 
that  these  relics  were  burned. 


I may  add  here,  perhaps,  the  account  in  the  Four  Masters,  though 
founded  only  on  the  foregoing  authorities,  as  characteristic  of  the 
period  in  which  their  great  Book  of  Annals  was  written.  It  w 
quoted  by  Dr.Todd  (p.  xvii.)  “as  a curious  specimen  of  the  light  in 
which  the  Reformation  was  regarded  by  a native  Irish  writer  of  the 
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reign  of  Charles  the  First” ; and  it  will  probably  be  recognized  as 
containing  an  expression  equally  correct  of  the  opinions  and  of  the 
feelings  of  the  “ native  Irish”  even  down  to  the  present  day. 


A.C.  1537.  eitpicicceafc,  Agup 
pedpAii  r>UA  hi  SA.XAib  cj\ia  biu- 
mup,  Agup  lormoccbAiL,  cpiA  acco- 
bAp,  AgUp  AllCOlL,  Agup  cpe  IOTHACC 
eAbAbAn  n6ccpAthAiL,  co  nt>eA- 

bACCAp  pip  SAXAtl  in  ACCA1T)  An 
pbApA,  AgUp  nA  ItoiVlA.  <\dc  ACA 
ni  beiiA,  po  AbpACCAp  do  bApAih- 
Uib  exAtbbAib,  Agup  do  fenpeAfic 
til AOpi  Ap  Aidpip  aii  cinib  luoAi^e, 
Agup  po  ^Aippoc  Aip-O-COAlin  CCC* 
LAipi  L>6  inA  p Lai  top  p6m  Don  pi§. 
Do  ponAb  Lap  An  pi§,  Agup  Lap  An 
cCoibAipLe,  -oLigte  Agup  pcAcuici 
nuAibe  iai\  nA  o-coiL  pern.  Ro 
pcpiopAt)  Leo  ha  Vtuipt)  x>’iAp  bo 
ceoAiJbcb  peALb  pao£aoLcat>o  beib 
occa,  ebon,uiAiiAi§,  cahaiiaiJ,  caiL- 
LcaCa  t)ubA,  Agup  bpAlbpi  cpoipi, 
Agup  nA  ceitpe  nuipr>  boccA,  ebon, 
An  copo  fflimip,  ppepoiup,  CAp- 
muLici,  Agup  AugupcitiiAiii.  Ho 
coccbAb  a cciccepnup,  Agup  a 
mbcAtAro  uiLe  gup  ah  pig.  Ho 
bpipeb  Lc6  oiia,  nA  wiAinipcpcdA. 
Ho  peACpAC  a cccmn,  Agup  a 
ccLucca,  co  ua  bAoi  Aon  ihAimpcip 
6 ApAinn  nA  iiAoth  co  TTluip  nlotc 
gAn  bpipeb,  gAn  buAiipebAb,  acc 
mAb  beccAn  hahia  i nepinn  ua  cucc- 
fAC  xjoiLL'oia  nui-ob,  ua6  oia  nAipe. 
Ho  Loipcpec  beop,  Agup  po  bpip- 
pecc  loniAige  oipticApcA,  pcpine, 
Agup  CAipi  nAeib  cpenn,  Agup  Siia.x- 
An.  Ho  Loipccpoc  niAp  An  cce-oiiA 
iAp  pn  oeALb  ttluipe  oipocApc 
bAo'i  i nA6  Cpuim  do  gn'iob  pepcA 
AgupmiopbALA,t)o  fLAiiAige-oouiLL, 
buibip,  Agup  bACAlg,  Agup  AOp  gA<iA 
cebmA  ApCenA;  Agup  An  DaCaLL 
topA  bAoi  i nAd  cLiAd  acc  ■oenAib 
nnopbAL  beop  6 Aimpp  pAcpAicc 
gup  An  p6  pn,  Agup  Laoi  iLLaiui 
Cpiopc  *oi a mbAoi  ecip  bAoinib. 
Do  pbnAb  Le6  cpA  Aipoeppcoip, 
Agup  puibeppcoip  aca  pem,  Agup 
ge’p  ib6p  ingpeitn  nA  ntmpipeb 
HothAnAd  in  ACcViAib  nA  liCccAiLp, 
a |*  puAiLL  mA  cAimc  a coiVimoppo 
6 ti  R6itb  Anoip  piAth,  co  nAd  diccip 
A cuApApcbAiL  o’pAipndip  no  •o’lrm- 
ipn  muriA  nAipneioeb  aii  ci  do 
donnAipc  i. 


a.d.  1537.  A heresy  and  a new 
error  broke  out  in  England,  tho 
effects  of  pride,  vain-glory,  avarice, 
sensual  desire,  and  the  prevalence 
of  a variety  of  speculative  compo- 
sitions, so  that  the  people  of  England 
went  into  opposition  to  the  Poy>e  and 
to  Rome.  At  the  same  time  they  fol- 
lowed a variety  of  opinions,  and  the 
old  Law  of  Moses,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  they  gave  the 
title  of  head  of  the  Church  of  God, 
in  his  own  realm,  to  the  king.  There 
were  enacted  by  the  king  and  council 
new  laws  and  statutes  after  their  own 
will.  They  ruined  the  orders  who 
were  permitted  to  hold  worldly  pos- 
sessions, viz.,  monks,  canons,  nuns, 
and  brethren  of  the  cross,  and  the 
four  mendicant  Orders,  viz.,  the  Mi- 
nor Order,  the  Preachers,  Carmelites, 
and  Augustinians.  The  possessions 
and  livings  of  all  these  were  taken  up 
for  the  king.  They  broke  the  monas- 
teries. They  sold  their  roofs  and 
bells,  so  that  there  was  not  a monas- 
tery from  Arann  of  the  Saints  to  the 
Iccian  Sea,  that  was  not  broken  and 
shattered,  except  only  a few  in  Erinn, 
which  escaped  the  notice  and  atten- 
tion of  the  English.  They  further 
burned  and  broke  the  famous  images, 
shrines,  and  relics  of  Erinn  and  Eng- 
land. After  that  they  burned  in  like 
manner  the  celebrated  image  of  Mary, 
which  was  at  Alh-  Truitn,  which  used 
to  perform  wonders  and  miracles, 
which  used  to  heal  the  blind,  tho 
deaf,  the  lame,  and  the  sufferers  from 
all  diseases;  and  the  Staff  of  Jesus, 
which  was  in  Dublin,  performing 
miracles  from  the  time  of  Patrick 
dowm  to  that  time,  and  which  was 
in  the  hand  of  Christ  whilst  lie  was 
among  men.  They  also  made  arch- 
bishops and  sub- bishops  for  them- 
selves ; and  although  great  was  tho 
persecution  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
against  the  Church,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  so  great  a persecution  as  this 
ever  came  at  this  side  of  Rome  hither. 
So  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  or  nar- 
rate its  description,  unless  it  sbould 
be  told  by  him  who  saw  it. 
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St.  Fiacc  as 
to  tho 
desertion 
of  Tara. 


Of  Saints 
Patrick, 
Sechnail,  and 
Fiacc;  and 
the  chariot 
of  Saint  Pa- 
trick. 


APPENDIX  No.  CIII.  [Lcct.  XVI.,  Page  343.] 
Original  (with  Translation ) of  passage  in  the  Poem  of  Saint 
Piacc  of  SLeibce,  alluding  to  the  promised  decay  and  deser- 
tion of  Tara  ( from  the  Liber  Hymnorum;  MS.  E.  4.  2, 
T.C.D.;  p.  31,  stanza  22). 

In  AponiAcliA  piLpi^e, 

1]'  ciAn  oopepAcbc  PrriAin 
Ip  ceLL  mop  *Oun  t/ech-^tAppe, 
tlirrmiL  ceo  Dicbpub  UeniAip 
.1.  nt  hinmairt  tern  UemAip  cio  pAj*. 

[TRANSLATION.] 

In  Ard-Macha  there  is  sovereignty, 

Long  since  Emain  has  passed  away, 

A great  church  is  Dun  Lcthghlasse \ 

I like  not  though  Temair  be  desert, 

I.c. , It  is  not  desirable  to  me  that  Temair  should  be  desert. 

APPENDIX  No.  CIV.  [Lcct.  XVI.,  Page  344.] 
Original  of  passage  in  the  “ Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick 
(my  copy}p.  144;  Egei'ton  MS.  93,  British  Museum , p . 36). 

peebu  haiLi  Lino  Sechiu\LL  oo  Ano  ITIacIia,  ocup  in  paibi 
pAcpAic  hi  pop',  con accai  OAecn  cAppuic  La  muinciji 
PAcpAic  pop  a chiunn  pop  peup;  ocup  po  poooi  SechnAtt 
La  copu  inoeicb  ucuc  oo  bpeic  oon  eppcop  .i.  oo  PACC- 
UAip  oo  piiAcu  pAupAic,  AcchuAp  oo  Ampin.  flo  mleo  a 
CAppACC  pop  iia  echu,  ocup  mippoioi  pAcpAic  cen  oume 
Leo,  co  peouAp  imiAivoipupc  La  IVIochcAe.  LocAp  oeipell 
ApAbApAC  co  OoirmAcb  SecnAiLL.  LocAp  iAp  riAipuep  do 
ClnLL  -Atm  Li.  LocAp  lAppuioiu  co  CiLL  TTlonAcb.  Locaji 
iAp  Am  co  piACC  co  SLeibci.  Ipp  cucaic  in  cbAppAicc  do 
bpei£  co  Piacc,  Ap  no  cei^eo  oia  SAcbAipno  Inioi  combit 
oc  Cnucc  DpomniA  CobLAi.  11  Aim  oo  Ann.  It.  bAip5^ 
Leip,  uepo  pAniA  epc.  Dia  SAcbAipno  CApc  oo  cAijeo  do- 
ebum  SLeibci,  ocup  oo  cuAipci  boimm  Leip  oeu  .u.  pAinbtip 
Ip  cucaic  in  CAppAicc  oo  bpeicb  oo  P'iacc,  po  cbnAi  oaiI 
a coipp  combu  comocbpAib  bApp  oo. 

[literal  translation.] 

At  a certain  time  Sechnail  went  to  Ard  Macha , and  Patrick  was 
not  at  home,  and  he  saw  two  chariot  horses  with  Patrick’s  people 
before  him,  unyoked.  And  Sechnail  said : It  were  more  proper  to 
give  those  horses  to  the  bishop,  that  is  to  Fiacc.  When  Patrick 
returned  he  was  told  that  thing.  Their  chariot  was  [then]  y0^ 
upon  the  horses,  and  Patrick  sent  them  without  any  person  with 
them,  until  they  were  in  his  Desert  with  Mochtae.  They  went 
southward  the  following  day  to  Domhnach  Sechnaill  [DunshaughlinJ’ 
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They  went  by  the  east  to  Cill  Auxili.  They  went  after  that  to  Cill  app.  civ. 
Monach.  They  went  after  that  to  Fiacc  to  Sleibhte.  The  cause  of  f gaJnta 
giving  the  chariot  to  Fiacc  was  because  he  used  to  go  on  Shrove-  rathck, 
Saturday  until  he  reached  [i>.  used  to  go  to]  the  Hill  of  Dromm  Coblai.  d 

He  had  a cave  there.  Five  cakes  he  had  with  him,  vera  fama  est. th®  chariot 
On  Easter  Saturday  he  used  to  come  (back)  to  Sleibhte  [Sletty],  and  trick!"1 1 U 
used  to  bring  with  him  a bit  of  his  five  loaves.  The  cause  of  giving 
the  chariot  to  Fiacc  was  that  chafers  had  gnawed  his  leg  so  that 
death  was  near  him.  [Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick , p.  144,  my 
copy ; Egerton  MS.  93,  p.  36,  British  Museum.] 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  the  Book  of  A rmagh  ( fol . 18.  b.) : jj**»*j ,n 

Iaivo  SecbnAbb  lApcAin  *ouclui]\pA5<vo  pAcpicc  imcbAppAC  Armash- 
boie  Vaij\  Dipin  ■oupoio  pAcpicc  mcAppAC  cuSechnAbb 
. ceriApich  .n.  Airo  acc  Aiiicib  •oucpi'oe-OAii.  b'oi-opi  SecbnAbb 
opuAti  .in.  Aiubjp  aivo  LAip  cuIttAncriAn  OCU]'  Allip  .111. 

Aicb^i  bApuioe.  poicpipioe  cuPacc.  Dboimp  Piacc  *ooib. 
lAppin  ice  immebocAp  immu  Anecbip  pucbpi,  conepepc  in 
cAin^eb,  ip  ouicpiu  cucao  6 pAcpicc  6 pupicip  •oubobpi. 

[translation.] 

SechnaU  went  afterwards  to  rebuke  Patrick  on  account  of  a 
chariot  which  he  had.  Then  Patrick  sent  the  chariot  to  Sechnall 
without  a charioteer  in  it,  but  it  was  an  angel  that  directed  it.  Sech- 
nall sent  it,  when  it  had  stopped  three  nights  there  with  him,  to 
Manchan , and  it  remained  three  nights  with  him.  He  sent  it  to 
Fiacc.  Fiacc  rejected  them.  After  that,  where  they  went  to  was 
around  the  church  three  times,  when  the  Angel  said : It  is  to  you 
they  have  been  given  from  Patrick,  when  he  came  to  know’  your 
disease. 

APPENDIX  No.  CV.  [Lcct.  XVI.,  Page  346.] 

Original  of  entry  at  the  end  of  the  “ Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Entry  at  rad 
Patrick"  (my  copy,  p.  160;  Egerton  MS.,  British  Museum,  of  s&iut Pa-0 
p.  40).  trick* 

AnoAbA  in  Ui^epnA  IpA  Cpipc  in  bbuvoAin  no  pcpibAO  in 
faecA  po  pPAcpAic,  1477;  ocup  Oiocbi  bii^nupA  iniApAC, 
ocup  a mbAiti  in  TTIdinin  a 05  1b  £901505  no  pcpibAt)  po, 
be  'OomnAbb  AbbAnAC  O Upoigci ; ocup  *Oeo  ^pAiciAp  lepu. 

APPENDIX  No.  CVL  [Lcct.  XVI.,  Page  347.] 

Original  and  translation  of  a passage  at  the  end  of  first  and 

third  j parts  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  where  St.  st  Patrick" 
Ultan  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  writers  of  his  Life;  (my  copy,  ^uilan.  l° 
pp.  34,  155;  MS.  Egerton  93,  British  Museum,  pp.  9,  39). 

Ice  po  pepcA  AOchui-oecAp  ppuici  bPipenn,  ocup  ooppAcpAC 
po^bonAcbi  nAipnepen.  AccIiuaio  cecup  pcpcA  pAcpAic,  ocup 
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Arp,  cvi. 

Passage  in 
Trip.  Life  of 
St.  Patrick 
referring  to 
St.  Ulan. 


popcuniAi  Cotum  Cil/oe  itiac  jTei'otimvo ; tllxAn  mAC  01  Chon- 
cobAip;  AoAtnnAn  o Ac'mni;  hCtepAn  in  Ccuai  ; CiA|u\n 
betAi^  X)uin ; Oppcop  CpmeoAC  o Chtochup;  CoLmAn  11a- 
niAch ; Cpumichip  CoILaic  o *01111101  Uoit^ech. 

[translation.]  . 


These  are  the  miracles  which  the  learned  of  Erinn  related,  and 
which  they  put  into  order  of  narration.  Colum  C'dle  [ Ciidi  at  p. 
155],  the  son  of  Feidlimidh , tirstly  narrated  and  compiled  the 
miracles  of  Patrick;  [7/tan , the  sou  of  oi  Conchobhar;  Adamnan, 
the  grandson  of  Atinni;  Eleran  the  Wise ; Ciaran  of  Bclach  JDuin; 
Bishop  Ermedach  of  Clochar;  Caiman  Uamach;  Cruimthir  Collait  from 
Druim  lioi/gech. 

Note. — The  names  of  Bishop  Ermedach  and  Caiman  Uamach  are  not  in  the 
first  list. 


The  following  is  the  passage  from  Tirechan's  Annotations  (from 
the  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  9,  a.  b.)  : — 

Tirech&n  Episcopus  hec  scripsit  ex  ore  vel  libro  Ultani  episcopi, 
cujus  ipse  aluinpnus  vel  discipulus  fuit. 

Inveui  quatuor  nomina  in  libro  scripta  Patricio  apud  Ultanum 
episcopum  Conchuburnensium,  Sanctus  Magonus  qui  est  Clams, 
Succetus  qui  est  [deus  belli],  Patricius,  Cotliirthiacus  quia  servivit 
iiii.  domibus  magorum,  et  cmpsit  ilium  unus  ex  eis  cui  nomen  erat 
Miliuc  Maccuboin  magus. 


APPENDIX  No.  CVII.  [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  350.] 

From  the  Original  of  concluding  icords  of  First  Part  of  the  “ Tripartite 
sl  Patrick?  Life  of  St.  Patrick  (p.  35,  my  copy;  Eyerton  93,  British 
Museum , p.  9). 

“ biAC  ha  pepcA  co  po  menu”. 

APPENDIX  No.  CVIII.  [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  350.] 

From  tho  Original  of  Observations,  by  the  original  writer,  on  the  open- 
sl  Patrick?  ing  passage  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  “ Tripartite  Life  ' of 
St.  Patrick  (p.  100,  my  copy;  MS.  Eyerton  93,  British 
Museum , p.  25). 

Oen  nin,  doha  noebAib  ocup  ooua  pipenAib,  epep  a caiuc 
motA-o  ocup  AoAinpu-OA^  in  Choinvoeo,  piAO  oomib,  epep  (no 
epic)  oa  pi  pen,  ocup  epep  ha  tnipbubi  no  pigni  *On\  [pAip],  oc 
cooiupcA-o  inApb,  oc  ^tAnAo  cbbAm,  oc  nvoAppA*6  oemnA,  oc 
hicc  'OAtt,  ocup  bACCAc,  ocupbo-bup,  ocup  cech  ccthua  otcena, 
in  pipen  huApAb  Aipmicnec  oiaca  AipcAch  in  eemong  ha  [pee 
ocup  HA  hAimpepApA]  .1.  SAiiccup  pAcpiciup  Cpipcopip. 

[translation.] 

One,  indeed,  of  the  saints  and  of  the  righteous  men,  through 
whom  came  the  praise  and  magnification  of  the  Lord  before  men, 
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through  the  wonders  and  through  the  miracles  which  God  wrought  Arp,  cvm. 
[for  him],  resuscitating  the  dead,  cleansing  lepers,  banishing  demons,  from  the 
healing  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  deaf,  and  every  other  disease  ;.Trip.  Life  of 
was  the  righteous,  noble,  venerable  man,  for  whom  there  is  commemo-  st‘ l utrick- 
ration  [at  this  time  and  period],  namely,  Sanctus  Patricius  Episcopis. 

[Note. — There  is  some  confusion  in  the  original  text  here,  and  the  words 
in  brackets  have  been  taken  from  other  copies  of  the  Life.] 


APPENDIX  No.  CIX.  [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  360.] 

• Orignal  of  the  first  two  lines  of  the  second  stanza  of  the  spurious 

SAtcAip  nA  Uaiiii  ; and  original  of  the  first  line  of  that  pOOn l Sattairua 
( Egerton  MS.  185,  British  Museum).  Rann 

PpAbcAip  nA  pAnn  biAp  map  Ainm. 

&]\  mo  t>An,  tii  jAiptn  nAc  ^Aec. — 

*Oo  •oeArj  *oaii  no  mtnnnuip  tie. — 


APPENDIX  No.  CX.  [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  362.] 

Oriqinal  of  first  two  lines  of  the  Martyroloqu  of  ItlAelmAine  Ua  from  the 

/ irrt  f \ttti  r ry  j#  T*  *1  Mftrtvrology 

50pm Ain  ( from  Mo.  voL  AV11.,  Burgundian  JAbrary,  0f  Matt- 
Brussels;  and  my  copy  in  the  private  Library  of  the  Rev.  Hrmafn* 
Dr.  Todd , S.F.  T.C.D.). 

pop  CaILaIVO  Apt)  etlAip 
po  pechc  Ipu  epgiiA. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXI.  [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  363.] 

The  Pedigree  of  Aen^ur  Ceite  T)e;  (LeA^Ap  Tllop  X)unA  Podip-ceof 
Tloigpe,  now  called  the  LeAbAp  bpeAC,  R.I.A.,  fol.  28.  a.  a.)  tT9**  CclM 

Aentpip,  iiiac  Aen^obAnt),  mic  Oibtem,  mic  P'ropui,  mic 
X)iApmucA,  mic  Ainmipech,  mic  CebbAip,  mic  OengupA,  mic 
tlAcpluAi^,  mic  CoeLbuio,  true  CpunvobA-opAi,  mic  GcIiac 
CobAi. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXII.  [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  364.] 


Original  of  the  “Canon"  of  potAt)  ua  CAnbme;  {from  same 
book , same  folio  and  page). 


The  “Canon"  , 
of  Fothadh. 


CctAf  De  bii, 

L6ic  -Oil,  11 A pnAI, 
bio  a cepc  pop  beAch, 
pbeb  Ap  oeAcb  po  bui. 


39 
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A.PPEN 


APP.  CVI. 


I'nsMge  In 
Trip.  Life  of 
St.  Patrick 
referring  to 
St.  Ulan. 


From  the 
Trip.  Life  of 
St.  Patrick. 


From  the 
Trip.  Life  of 
St.  Patrick. 


popcumAi  CoUitn  Ciboe  ttiac  p« 
cobAip;  ADAmriAn  o Acirmi : ! 
belAi^  *Oinn;  6ppcop  CpmetJ*. 
tnAch ; Cpuimchip  CoU,aic  o 

[trans  i 

These  are  the  miraeles  which  i 
which  they  put  into  order  of  na 
155J,  the  son  of  Feidlimidh , lii>ii- 
miraeles  of  Patrick;  (J/tan , the 
the  grandson  of  Atinni;  Kltran  tit 
Bishop  Ermedach  of  C'/ochur;  Colum. 
JDruim  Roilgcch. 

Note. — The  names  of  Dishop  Krnu.1 

first  list. 

The  following  is  the  passage 
the  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  9,  a.  1 

Tireehan  Episeopus  hec  scrip 
cujus  ipse  alumpnus  vel  disci] -i . 
Inveni  quatuor  nomina  in  li 

cpiscopuin  Conchuburnensium,  : „ 
Siiccetus  qui  est  [deus  belli],  Pan 
iiii.  domibus  magorum,  et  empsit  — 
Miliuc  Maccuboin  magus. 


APPENDIX  No.  CV11  4 

Original  of  concluding  xcords  <■ 
Life  of  St.  Patrick  ( p . 35,  * 
M useu/n,  p.  9). 

“ 1)iau  via  pepro. 


APPENDIX  No.  CVII I. 
Original  of  Obser  rat  ions,  bg  th< 
ing  passage  of  the  Third  Part 
St.  Patrick  ( p.  100,  my  copy. 
Museum,  p.  25). 


Oen  •oni,‘oon<\  nocbAib  ocup  ■ 
moVvo  ocup  AoAinjuiuAjj  in  Chon 
r|uc)  n v\  pipcu,  ocup  rpep  n<\  iniula 


not 

LA 


COT)1  lipCAT)  lUAjvb,  oc  ^Iaikvo  clll 
luce  daII,  ocit]'  b acc ac,  ocupbo-bu;  . 
111  pi] von  luiA]'Ab  Aipnncnec  t)iaca  a 
OCII]'  11 A 1lA1in]'C]\ApA]  .1.  SaUCCU]'  1 

[translation. 

One,  indeed,  of  the  saints  and  of 
whom  came  the  praise  and  magnificat 
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a CXIV.  [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  367.]  - — m' 

a of  the  fetipe  ^en^upA,  at  January  1 J Atmjiisa  ; 

Jan.  1. 

it  "OAtvVch  t)6inc, 
amet)  in  Hi  peniAin  ; 
lit)  po  pcchc  Ajvo  epAit, 
pipe  i caIUmivo  Piiaiji. 

: No.  CXV.  [Lcct.  XVII.,  Page  308.] 

i of  the  petipe  -Aen^upA,  at  March  17  [St. 
the  same).  • Mur  n.  ’ 

.ppAp  5]\em  Aine, 

AppAt  0penn  oi^e, 

Pacjiaic,  co  nice  mite, 
llob  “oiuiu  t>iA|\  cpoi^e. 

iX  No.  CXVI.  [Lcct.  XVII.,  Page  308.] 

nza  of  the  t'etipe  Aen^upA,  at  April  13  [the 
,;$hop  UAjyAc]  ; ( from  the  same).  ap-  iscs’t. 

p In  pig-eppoc  UAppAcb, 

T)o  bepc,  6 do  had ic, 

Copp  Cpipu,  in  pig  pip-baitc, 

La  CuniAinn  *oo  pAcpAic. 


i X No.  CXVII.  [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  373.] 


St.  Patrick ”,  from  the  “ Book  o/T,lc  “Canon 

’ J 'of  Mint  Pa- 

trick", from 
the  Hook  of 

, imilitcr  per  industriam  atquc  injuriam  vel  no  Armagh. 

»tli  pie  opus  contra  familiam  seu  paruchiam  ejus 
fa  ejus  insignia  dispexeritad  libertatem  examinis 
pnesulis  recte  judicantis  perveniet  caussa  to- 
' aliorum  judicibus  prajtermissis. 

a valde  dUlicilis  exorta  fuerit  atque  ignota 
i m judicibus  ad  cathednun  archiepiscopi 
icii  nt<iu<‘  hujus  antestitis  exainiuationem 


r>e  “ Canon  of 

7.  21.  b.  b.).' 


i n potent  talis 
revimus  esse 

item  Komai 


'ricius,  Se- 
ll 
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The "Canon" 
of  Fothadh. 


"In  vocation” 
from  tho 
Ftliri 

Ainyuta 


G10  APPENDIX. 

Cecil  pip-mAnAch  pt, 

“Pop  a chubup 
Don  ectAip  thau  t>ip, 

Am  Aib  cech  mog. 

Cecil  ■oitniAin  lAppin 
pit  cen  pecc  cen  pep, 

CeAC  ciA  ceip  ppi  bAi^, 

AexiA  tiiAip  pile  Reitt. 

[This  poem  consists  of  four  stanzas,  and  the  following,  the  fourth,  was  left 
out  in  the  text, — by  mere  oversight:] — 

Iflll  Itl  JllA^Alt  cliepc, 

Sect  m mop,  111  bee; 
po^iiAt)  cacIi  a mo^, 

Ceil  on  i p cen  ec. 

[translation.] 

“ This  is  the  proper  Rule, 

Certain  it  is  not  more,  not  less : 

Let  every  one  serve  his  lot 
Without  defect,  and  without  refusal”. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXIII.  [Lcct.  XVII.,  Page  365.] 

Original  of  the  “ Invocation ' from  the  petipe  Aen^upA  ( from 
the  PeAbAp  I'll  op  Duha  Doigpe,  now  called  the  EeAbAp 
DpeAC,  fol.  28.  a.  b.). 

Sen  a Cpipc  mo  tAbpA[t>] 

A Choinroe  pecc  nime, 

ItombepuliAp  buAvo  tepi, 

A pi  5pem  $ite. 

A ^et-^piAn  popnopnA(a)  [a  .i.  poittpsep,  illuminates.] 
Riclieo  cu  meic  noemi, 

A Ri  conic  Ain^tiu, 

A Cboinroiu  nAivooine. 

A Clioinvoui  nAtiooine, 

A pi  pipiAn  pp-niAich, 

C 011 A111  p Alb  CAC  potAT), 

Ap  mot ao  t>oc  pi^pAio. 

Do  pi^pAO  nomotAp, 

Ot  ip  cu  mo  puipe, 

DopAtup  Ap  mVipe, 

5pepcbi  oc  oo  ^ui-oe. 

guioiu  ic$e  *ooib, 
ttom Ain  a|iac  po^bup, 

CAin-poput  cu  ti^-OAch 
In  pi5pAO  impopoup. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXIY.  [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  367.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  the  petipe  Aen^upA,  at  January 
( from  the  same). 

He  pit  OAtAch  Dome, 

UAiDeo  in  Hi  peniAin  ; ' 

Luio  po  pechc  Apt)  epAit, 

Cpipc  i CAttAint)  CiiAip. 


APP.  CXIV. 

Feliri 
J Aenynta , 
Jan.  1. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXV.  [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  368.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  the  petipe  Aen^upA,  at  March  17  [St. 
Patrick]  ; (from  the  same). 


Feliri 
Aemjuta; 
Mar.  17. 


1/AppAp  5pem  Aine, 

AppAt  Cpenn  oi^e, 
pAcpAic,  co  mec  mite, 
Hob  tnuiu  t>iAp  cpoi^e. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXVI.  [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  368.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  the  j-'etipe  Aen^upA,  at  April  13  [the  . 
festival  of  Bishop  UAppAc]  ; (from  the  same).  ap.  i3o>t. 

In  pig-eppoc  UAppAch, 

X)o  bepc,  6 do  nAnic, 

Copp  Cpipc,  in  pi 5 pip-bAitc, 

La  CumAinn  do  pAcpAic. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXVII.  [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  373.] 

Original  of  the  “ Canon  of  St.  Patrick ’,  from  the  “ Booh  of7}*  “Canon 

Armagh"  (fol.  21.  b.  b.).  * trick  "1  from 

Item  quicumqiic  similiter  per  industriam  atque  injuriam  vel  ne-  Armagh, 
quitiam  malum  quodque  opus  contra  familiam  seu  parucliiam  ejus 
perhcerit  aut  prsedicta  ejus  insignia  dispexerit  ad  libertatem  examinis 
ejusdem  Airddmachse  prsesulis  recte  judicantis  perveuiet  caussa  to- 
tius  negotionis  caiteris  aliorum  judicibus  prsetermissis. 

Item  quajcumque  causa  valde  difHcilis  exorta  fuerit  atque  ignota 
cunctis  Seotoruin  gentium  judicibus  ad  cathedram  archiepiscopi 
Hibemensium,  id  est  Patricii  atque  hujus  antestitis  examiuationem 
recte  referenda. 

Si  vero  in  ilia  cum  suis  sapicntibus  facile  sanari  non  poterit  talis 
caussa  pradietje  negotionis  ad  sedem  apostolicam  decrevimus  esse 
mittendam,  id  est  ad  Petri  apostoli  cathedram  auctoritatem  Komsc 
urbis  habentem. 

Ilii  sunt  qui  dc  hoc  decreverunt,  id  est  Auxilius,  Patricius,  Se- 

39  b 
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The  “ Canon 
of  Saint  Pa- 
trick”, from 
the  Book  of 
Armagh. 


The  “ Rule 
of  St,  Colum 

cm". 


cundinus,  Benignus.  Post  vero  exitum  Patricii  sancti  alumpni  sui 
valde  ejusdem  libros  conscripserunt. 

[translation.] 

Moreover,  whosoever  in  like  manner,  of  malice  prepense,  and 
wrongfully  or  wickedly,  shall  do  any  injury  to  his  family  or  parish, 
or  shall  treat  his  aforesaid  insignia  with  contempt,  the  case  of  the 
entire  matter  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  to  the  free  investigation  of 
the  same  prelate  of  Ardmacha,  duly  judging  thereof,  other  judges  ol 
other  (tribunals)  being  passed  over. 

Moreover,  if  any  case  should  arise  of  extreme  difliculty  and 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  all  the  judges  of  the  nations  of  the  Scots, 
it  is  to  be  duly  referred  to  the  chair  of  the  archbishop  of  the  Irish, 
that  is  to  say,  of  Patrick,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bishop  (ot 
Armagh).  But  if  such  a case,  as  aforesaid,  of  a matter  at  issue, 
cannot  be  easily  disposed  of  (by  him)  with  his  counsellors  in  that 
(investigation),  we  have  decreed  that  it  be  sent  to  the  apostolic 
seat,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  having  the 
authority  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

These  are  the  persons  who  decreed  concerning  this  matter,  vu., 
Auxilius,  Patrick,  Secundinus,  and  Bcnignus.  But  after  the  death 
of  Saint  Patrick  his  disciples  carefully  wrote  out  his  books. 

[The  last  two  paragraphs  are  printed  in  Part  3 (but  not  correctly) 
by  Archbishop  Ussher  (1031),  who  translates  the  passage  as  fol- 
lows:— “Whensoever  any  cause  that  is  very  difficult,  and  unknown 
unto  all  the  judges  of  the  Scottish  nations,  shall  arise,  it  is  rightly 
to  be  referred  to  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  the  Irish  (to  wit, 
Patrick),  and  to  the  examination  of  the  prelate  thereof.  But  il 
there,  by  him  and  his  wise  men,  a cause  of  this  nature  cannot  easily 
be  made  up,  we  have  decreed  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  See  Apostolic, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the  apostle  Peter,  which  hath  the 
authority  of  the  city  of  Rome” — Religion  of  the  A ncient  Irish , cap. 
viii. ; Wovks,  vol.  iv.,  p.  330.  He  cites  the  original  in  the  note,  aud 
gives  it  as  an  extract  from  Vet.  Codex  Ecclesiw  Annachance.] 


APPENDIX  No.  CXVIII.  [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  374] 

Original  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  “ Rule  of  St.  Cobinn  Citte  ; 
( from  MS .,  Vol.  XVII.,  Burgundian  Library  of  Brussels, 
see  Aj>p.  No.  CX.). 

“Ap  ii a becep  meppA,  tic  Dominup  aic,  tlon  Appapebif 
Alice  me  uAciuip". 

[This  little  tract  is  published,  with  my  translation,  by  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society  ; in  the  volume  [for  1850]  containing  Primate 
Colton’s  Visitation , edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  (p.  109)-] 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXIX.  [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  376  ] 

Original  of  extract  from  an  A ncient  Treatise  on,  or  Exposition 
of,  the  Mass  ( from  the  PeAbAy  tTloy  'OunA  'Ooigye,  com- 
itionly  called  the  beAbAy  t)yeAc;  R.I.A. ; fol.  126). 

Como  beyin  youA  da  biyye  obe^Ay  oa  cec  cyiycAioe  oo 
ctumniugA'o.  Como  yoypn  yocln\yin  cumcAigey  cec  yuA- 
Lai^,  ocuy  cec  noe^nim  oo  ^eriA. 

■UAiy  iy  cyiApn  combAnciuypn  da  biyyi,  conoeiyc  ye- 
tem^,  co  yyeyceym  yonAiyc,  ybAiiAi^ciy  cec  pyen ; UAiy  iyi 
inoiyeyyA  .i.  inoiyey  CauIiaIacoa,  ionAicyey  nA  p|\enu  coyin- 
tyie  .i.  co  ye^AO  T)e  ipn  cocioecbc,  ocuy  ipncinpuo  Iiica. 
lye  in  ye$AO  yin  cAiyyngiycey  Ay  yocyAicc  yoyoyoA  ooda 
p yen Aib  iAy  neyeyri. 

lye  hmnoyyo,  ^ebb  yoyAcbAO  iconecbAiy  lyuy  cobeic  yyipn 
ye^uo  pn,  in  Spiyuu  lloem  noy  AiucyebAiio,  ocuy  noy  coin- 
oiotiAno,  ocuy  noy  neycAno  yyi  cec  yuAbAij.  lye  inSpiyuc- 
yA  yoobAy  aoaua  oibyi  yep*i n oa  cec  ijtiyech  lyinoecbAiy 
Ain Aib  iy  Aib  beiy,  ocuy  AniAib  comnc  ADAiyicin  uao;  uAiy  iy 
on  Spiyuu  tloeni  cionAiccbey  da  oaiia  oiye^OAyA  oonecbAiy 
iciy  da  OAimb  AycenA  .1.  bAiuey,  ocuy  Aicyi^e,  ocuy  yyeyciyiu 
oeAyc  ocuy  uyebbACi. 

Iy  oo  OADAib  Aiye^oAi  in  Spiyucu  noib  in  Scyipcuiy 
*Oiaoao  ninoycAi^uhcy  cccb  nAineobuy,  ocuy  oconioiOADCAy 
cec  uoiyyi  yAetyilbA ; onAOAincey  cec  yoblyi  ypiyuuAboA,  o 
yonAycnAi^cbey  cec  nmobobyA.  "UAiy  iy  ryiAym  Scyib- 
cuiy  noib  oictnyulicy  i]iye  ocuy  inobui^ue  onoecbAiy,  yic- 
bAi^cbey  cecboebAio  ocuy  cec  occheuyAio.  lymnce  yo- 
^Abuy  coniAiybe  yoybci  ocuy  yoyceoub  coniAOOiy  oo  cech 
ceiinum  yobeiub  lymoecbAiy;  lyryiube  inoAybnliAy  ino- 
cbeou  oenmA  ocuy  ouAbAcb  o cecli  i jiepAcli  lymoecbAiy. 
UAiy  ip  in  Scyipcuiy  T)iaoa  iy  niACAiy  ocuy  iy  mume 
Aib^en  oonAbubib  lyeyAcliAib  noy  mnoicnn^cc  ocuy  noy 
mmyAioeu;  ocuy  Aibuey  couoac  meic  toja  oo  *Oia  u|ua  da 
coniAiybe.  11ai]\  cooAibio  mo  ociia  co  lieyneoAcb  oia  hiacu 
bibbbAyA  inobennA  yonubiy,  ocuy  AiyeyA  mbro  pDiyucAboAi 
ommiieyculiAy,  ocuy  oyAibcm^ec  oo  ^ycy. 

Iy  yAnn  ebe  oini,  ooti  tybbyin  yoyAcbuo  iconecbAiy  oia 
comoionAO  .i.  Coyp  Cyiyc,  ocuy  a pub  lobAiyubey  yoyAbcoyib 
nA  cyiycAioe.  In  coyp  on  yo^enAiy  o TTluiye  615  inline,  ceil 
oich  noi^e,  cenycAibiuo  mnoiuuA,  cen  bAcliAiy  yeyyoA;  ocuy 
yo  cyochAO  o luoAioib  AmiyyecliAib,  Ay  unuc  ocuy  yoymAc; 
ocuy  icyAACu  lAyuyeoenuy  a bop  ocuy  yuvoey  yoy  oeiy  *Oe 
AcliAy  intlim,  m nz;b6iy  ocuy  irnmiAOAmbAi,  yiAOAin^bib 
Tlime.  Iy  be  in  coypym,  AinAib  aca  ipn  rnoy-sboiy,  00  me* 
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Arp.  cxix. 

Ancient 
Treatise  on 
the  Mass. 


Prayer  of 
St.  A i reran 
" t he  Wise’’. 


Gloss  of 
the  word 
Oirchit  or 
Aii  chit. 


Prayers  of 
Colgu  Ua 
bunuchda. 


tAic  r»A  pipeoin  do  meip  T)e  .1.  Don  Atcoip  noib.  tlAip  ip  lie 
in  copppA  -pec-ton  pAiDbip  da  nipipeeb  AcliApcnAic  iAp  pec 
Aiticpe  oenp  Aicpi^e  mcpoe^Ait  ipup  ipinDAcliApDAi  tiem- 
*oai.  Ipbepm  pit  da  bepep^i  ipinmbecAiD  pucAin  oonA 
pipenAib.  Ipbe  butnoppo,  ip  bun  ad  ocup  ipAobup  ecAp- 
cbuicrne  doiia  becpAiboecbti  nAcbcpecic,  ocup  -oopa  cot- 
tAioib  dac  inncpAintAi^ec  ciAcpecic.  tllAip^  Dim,  cpipcAioe 
da6  inocpAmtAi^eno  in  copp  noetnpA  mCboimoeo,  lAp 
CAin-bepAib,  bnvoeipc  ocup  icpocAipe;  UAip  ipipin  ebupp- 
pA  po^AbAp  oepnupecc  ua  oeepci  oopoipce  cec  noeeipe  .1. 
a tionocut  pen  cen  cidaio  OApceno  cbmAo  pit  Adaud. 

Ip  bepin  imoppo,  oi^e  ocup  comtAnciup  ua  bippe  CACAtc- 
oai,  AniAit  popcbAncAp  ipin  Scpipcuip,  ecc. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXX.  [Lcct.  XYIII,  Pages  378,  379.] 

Original  of  the  commencement  of  the  Invocation  of  God  the  Son 
in  the  Prayer  of  St.  AipepAn  the  Wise;  ( from  LeAbAp 
buibe  t/CCAiii,  MS.  II.  2.  16.,  T.C.JD.,  col.  338). 

O Deup  pAcep  omnipocenp  *Oeup  exepcicuum  mipepepi 
nobip. 

A be  AcliAip  uitecbumAcbcAi^,  a *Oe  nApto^  Aipcbip  oin. 

Aipcbip  Din  a T)e  uitecbuniAcbcAi^.  A Ipu  Cpipc.  A 
ITIic  be  m.  A lllic  po^enAip  po  bi.  A oen^eiu  *06  AcbAp. 

The  petition  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ( same  Appendix)  begins: — 

Aipcbip  Din  a be  uitecuriiAccAi^.  A Spipuc  lloib.  A 
Spipuc  ip  UAipte  CAcb  Spipuc. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXI.  [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  379.] 

Original  of  explanation  of  the  word  Oipcip  (or  Aipcip),  in  an 
ancient  Glossary , referring  to  the  Prayer  of  St.  AipepAii ; 
( from  MS.  II.  3.  18.,  T.C.D.,  p.  534.). 

Oipcip  .1.  pu pc acc,  AniAit  Aoeip  a nupnAibci  AipipAin  in 
Cciia.  Oipcip  Din  a be  AcbAip  uitecuniACCAi^. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXII.  [Lect.  XVIII.,  Pages  379,  380] 

Original  of  commencements  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
Prayer  of  Cot^u  Ua  ’OumecoA;  (from  the  LeAbAp  buibe 
LecAin,  MS.  H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.;  col.  336). 

Aceocb  ppic  a Ipu  lloib,  do  ceicbpe  SuipcetAi^e  popcpib- 
pAD  do  SbopcetAi  CombecA,  ebon  IUaca,  UlAipcc,  LucAp,1oin. 
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The  second  prayer  begins  [at  fol.  337] : — 


AP.  CXXII. 


A Ipu  Tloeb,  a CliApA  coem,  a Ibecbu  mAit)irvoA,  a p™?6™,0* 

Vad  bAichme  cu nroAcIvoAi,  a t)peo  An  mA  pi  pen  ocup,  wa  DuinecMa. 
ppiivoe,  ocup  mA  bichbecViA-o,  ocup  itia  bichpuchAinecAo. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXIII.  [Lcct.  XVIII.,  Page  380.] 

Ori(/ijial  of  commencement  of  an  Ancient  Litany  of  the  Blessed  £1*£,I^ntof 
Virgin  Afaiy;  ( from  the  beAbAtt  til  op  'OunA  'Ooijjpe,  now  tho  b.v.m. 
called  beAbAp  bpeAC,  R.I.A.,  fol.  121.). 

A ITIuipe  mop,  a Ittuipe  Ap  mo  *oonA  ITluipib,  a Horn  op  nA 
mbAn,  a lli^An  nA  nAm^eb. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXIV.  [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  381.] 

Original  of  commencement  of  the  Litany  o/Aen^up  Ceibe  be  Litany  of 
( from  the  same  book,  fol.  11.  a.  b.).  cIm'd*. 

Up  CAecAic  cupcbA  oo  Aibicbpb  tloniAn  r^AbpAC  .b. 
blmebe  um  llocAb,  uni  TlempencliAit),  urn  CbopnucAn,  pep 
lepum  [ecc.]  UeopA  mibe  Ancb a|aax)  popcecbAinpAC  La  ITlu- 
mAin  ppi  boen-ceipc  um  eppoc  IbAip,  *oia  CAbApdiAUAp  Ain^eb 
be  in  pbeit)  mAip  x>o  pitpie  Saiicc  bpijpc  do  Ipi  iha  cpitnu, 
pep  lepum  [euc.  ] c,».  CAecAic  Aibichep  Aibe  bocAp  bA 

bAbbAin,  biiA  oo  pepAib  UoniAn,  ocup  Lcca,  pep  lepum. 

[euc.  ] ^i"  CAecAic  pep  5|iaio,  pippiA^bAcb  cec  oen,  do 

^oeoebu,  bocAp  a noibicbip  inoenpenuvo,  um  AbbAn  niAC 
bui  CopniAic.  pep  lepum  [ecc.] 

[literal  translation.] 

Three  times  fifty  canoes  (full)  of  Roman  pilgrims,  who  took  up 
in  Hi  Imele , with  Notal,  -with  N emhsenchaidh,  with  Cornutan , per 
Jesum  [etc.].  The  three  thousand  father  confessors  who  congre- 
gated in  Alumhain  to  consider  the  one  question  under  Bishop  Ibair , 
by  whom  to  the  angel  of  God  was  ascribed  the  great  feast  which 
St.  Brigit  made  for  Jesus  in  her  heart,  per  Jesum  [etc.].  The  other 
three  times  fifty  pilgrims,  who  went  into  Scotland  (Attain)  third 

in  succession  to  the  men  of  Rome  and  Letha , per  Jesum 

The  three  times  fifty  men  in  holy  orders,  each  of  them  being  a man 
of  Rule,  of  the  Gaedhil  who  went  into  pilgrimage  in  one  synod  with 
Abban,  the  son  of  Ua  Connaic , per  Jesum  [etc.]. 

[The  following  poem,  ascribed  to  St.  Brigid,  is  the  only  tract  that  I have  Poem  »«y 
met  which  could  throw  any  possible  light  on  the  circumstances  of  the  synod  st-  frigid 
held  in  Munster  under  Bishop  Jbar.  The  poem  is  undoubtedly  an  ancient 
one,  and  must,  1 am  sure,  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Aenghus.  (It 
is  taken  from  the  MS.  Vol.  XVII.,  Burgundian  Library,  Brussels): — 
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ap  cxxiv.  bpighicc  (ccc.) 

Poem  by  HopA-6  mAit  Lem  copm-bint)  mop, 
St.  lirigid.  t>o  pigll  HA  pi$, 

Hop a-6  m Ait  tern  muirmcep  nimlie 
. Acca  h6b  cpe  bite  fip. 

HopA't  mAit  Lem  cAunce 
Cpeicme  cpAbAio  gtAin, 

IIoija-6  mAit  tern  pupCA 
ectA  oc  mo  tpeib. 

UopA-o  niAit  bem  pip  rmVie, 

1m  ceglioAip  p6in. 

HopAD  mAit  tern  “OAbtA 
Anmneic  •oo  Ap6ip. 

UopAt>  mAic  bem  bepcpu 
Oeipcce  no  •oiib, 

KopA*6  mAit  bem  epcpA 
CpOCAipe  T)1  A TJAim. 

HopA"6  mAit  bem  poicbcbt, 

Do  bich  in  a bupp. 

HopA-6  mAit  bem  Ipu 
beop  no  belt  ipupp. 

UopA-6  mAit  bem  ha  ceopA 
triAlpl,  mi  At)  a cbii, 

Hop  At)  mAit  bem  muinncep 
tlime  t)A  cet  t)U. 

HopA-6  mAic  bem  copbAtn 
CipAige  -oon  pbAit, 
niAt)  cbepp  imnet) 
poppA  cippe-6  bent>A6c  mAicb. 

HopA-6  mAich  bem. 


Brigid  (cecinet). 

I should  like  a great  lake  of  ale 
For  the  King  of  the  Kings  ; 

1 should  like  the  family  of  Heaven 
To  be  drinking  it  through  time 
eternal. 

1 should  like  the  viands 
Of  belief  and  pure  piety ; 

I should  like  flails 
Of  penance  at  my  house. 

I should  like  the  men  of  Heaven 
In  my  own  house ; 

I should  like  kieves 

Of  peace  to  be  at  their  disposal. 

I should  like  vessels 
Of  charity  for  distribution ; 

I should  like  caves 
Of  mercy  for  their  company. 

I should  like  cheerfulness 
To  be  in  their  drinking ; 

I should  like  Jesus, 

Too,  to  bo  here  (among  them). 

I should  like  the  three 
Marys  of  illustrious  renown; 

I should  like  the  people 
Of  Heaven  there  from  all  parts. 

I should  like  that  I should  be 
A rent -payer  to  the  Lord ; 

That,  should  I suffer  distress, 
lie  would  bestow  upon  me  a good 
blessing. 

I should  like  [etc]. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXV.  [Lcct.  XVIII.,  Page  383.] 

tuha&ni1  Original  of  passage  in  the  ad  *oa  SIiuaJ  (the  Address 

Stidht.  of  the  Arch  Poet  AcAipne  to  llevoe).  (From  the  Book  of 

Leinster;  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.;  fol.  148.  h.  a.). 

CiAfu  pibi  pbi  immAbi  Cu^en. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXVI  [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  386.] 

Original  of  tieo  passages  in  the  Dai  be  Chuinn  (MS.  Egerton  88, 
British  Museum,  fol.  11.  h.). 

Ibcup  Ape  lep  cectiAipcAicc  aioci  ; comnApc  cAup  con- 
bebAC  ITIucpuime. — 

Co  l^AO^Aipe  bont)  benpe^Ap  icip,  oo  UAibceDD  cecbc  .t. 
pAcpAic;  CA151  CAppnA  .1.  ect-ApA;  Cpoinn  cponiA  bepeup 
bbAcliA  do  ■oinn. 


from  the 

Haiti 

Chuinn. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXVII.  [Lect.  XVIII.,  Pages  386,  387.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  “ Tripartite  Life 1 of  St.  Patrick, 
( my  copy,  p.  21;  MS.,  Egerton  93,  p.  6,  British  Museum), 
quoted  from  the  t)Aile  Chuinn,  of  the  word  UAilcenn,  or 
UAilgenn. 

EicpAU  cAilarvo,  conucfAC  ptiAiriA,  noipic  cellA  ceoilci^e 
betvoACA  (.i.  leo,  i.e.  by  them),  berrochopAip,  ibi  pb&it 
imbAfcbA.  v 


The  following  explanation  of  the  word  Tailginn , or  Tailcenn,  is 
from  tlie  opening  of  the  ancient  Law  compilation,  called  the  Senchus 
Mor , or  Great  History,  in  the  completion  of  which  St.  Patrick  took 
part  along  with  King  Laeghaire  and  others  (vellum  M.S.,  II.  3.  17., 
T.C.D.,  p.  1),  where  this  prophecy  of  the  Druids  is  quoted,  with  an 
interlined  gloss,  as  follows,  [and  see  another  version  in  Arp.  No. 
CXXX1II.,  post,  p.  624.] 

UiucpAvo  CAitptrn,^ 

UAp  mtnp  meip^inn, 

A qvoinn  cpom-ann,(b) 

A arm  rotl-cirm ,(c) 

A miApA(d)  in  lApcAp  [read  Aipciup]  Acije, 
Atiepuic  uile  Ainen. 

& ,i.  Inludc  x>&  rului^re  caC  a cmw  aj  ptCCcum,  i.e.,  the  parties  to  wlioiu 
all  persons  will  humble  their  heads  in  genuflexion. 

(b>  .1.  ImbACtA  cponiA  nu\  LAtiiAib,  i.e.,  their  bent  staffs  in  their  hands. 

<e>  .i.  A coipoe  imA  cermAib,  i.e.,  their  coronas  (tonsures)  upon  their  heads. 
td>  .1.  A nAbcop,  i.e.,  their  altars. 

The  connection  or  relation  between  the  words  Tuluigh,  to  humble, 
and  Tailcenn  or  Tailginn , the  person  or  persons  (for  the  last  form  is 
plural)  may  be  seen  from  the  following  example,  taken  from  the  vel- 
lum M.S.,  II.  3.  18.,  T.O.D.,  p.  653: — 

Hi  mvnp  cpcCoAC  cAibjpCcp  pc  It  is  not  the  tempestuous  sea  that 
uAibwib  ip  .i.  uihlA  no  cenpugAb  abates  to  angry  rivers,  i.e.,  that  hum- 

.1.  uoCa  cuLaitenn  in  nunp  epen-  bles,  or  is  pacified;  that  is,  thepower- 

coouaC  pip  nA  liAibmb  pcp^AdA,  no  ful-billowy  sea  does  not  humble  itself 

puCAine.  to  [either]  the  angry  or  placid  rivers. 


And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  that  there  is  as  much 
natural  relation  between  the  word  Toll-cinn,  tonsured-head,  and  Tail- 
cinn,  as  there  is  between  the  latter  and  Tulaighenn,  to  humble;  and, 
indeed,  a very  curious  case  in  point  occurs  in  the  very  ancient  talc 
of  the  Bruighen  Da  Derga,  in  tlie  ancient  Leahhar  na  It- U idhre  (fol. 
63.  b.),  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Ingcel,  the  pirate  chief,  in 
describing  the  monarch  Conaire  Moi'S  attendants,  says : — 


AccomiApc  aivo  bopp-6cbAeC  Ap 
b6bAib  r>A  inroAe  cccriAe  pop  Lap  in 
cige.  ACip  mAiLe  fAip.  pinniCip 
cauaC  pLCoe  caC  pmnA  ApAp  cpn\nA 
Cent),  * • * * * CAubCinne, 


I saw’  there  a portly  young  man 
in  front  of  the  same  couch  in  the 
middle  of  the  house.  The  disgrace 
of  baldness  was  upon  him.  As  fair 
as  the  mountain  cotton  (cat's  tail  ?) 
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fig  -©fuit  jug  Cemj\46,  cbefAmiiAti  is  every  hair  that  grows  through  Iris 
ChonAipe  in  pin  ; pep  couiaic  moip  head.  * * * * * that  man  is 
in  peppn.  TaulchinnC,  tlie  royal  buffoon  of  the 

King  of  Tetnair , juggler  to  Conairif 
Mur  [the  monarch] ; a man  of  great 
power  is  that  man. 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  the  name  or  soubriquet  of 
Talchenti , or  Taul-chinne  (which  is  the  same  as  Ttd-chinne \ au  iu  the 
ancient  Gaedhilg  being  the  same  as  u in  the  modern),  was  descrip- 
tive of  baldness,  and  a term  of  reproach,  baldness  being  at  all  times 
looked  upon  as  a disgrace ; and  1 believe  it  was  as  a submission  to 
disgrace  or  humiliation  for  the  sake  of  God  that  the  tonsure  was 
first  adopted  by  the  Christian  priesthood. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXVIII.  [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  387.] 

Original  of  ancient  account  of  the  Dai  be  An  ScAib  ( from  the 
MS.  classed  Harl.  5280,  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  119). 

t/AA  poboi  Cont)  i TTempAi^  iAp  iidic  noiu  pi^Aib,  AcpACc 
niACAin  moch  pop  pi -p Ait  nA  UempAC,  piA  cupcbAib  ^peine, 
ocup  a upi  T>puit  Apoen  pip  .i.  TIlAob,  Oboe,  Obuicne;  ocup 
a cpi  pibiD  .i.  CcliAin,  Copb,  CepApn.  po-oeg  AccpA^epom 
cec  oi a in  tionpen,  do  AipD-eccm,  Ap  nA  ^AbDAOip  ]-'ip-pt)e 
pop  Opin-o  cen  Aipiu^AD  Dopim.  In  du  dia  nDecliAiDpom 
DO  5pep,  CO  CAplAIC  cboicll  A11D  pOA  COpAlb,  ocup  pAlxpAlp 
pui pi.  Ilo  ^ep  An  cboc  po  copAib  co  chop  po  UempAi^ 
uib,  ocup  po  bpe^Aib.  Ip  Atvopm  po  lAppACC  Conn  dia 
DpuiDib  cida  pup  $cp  An. cboc,  ciA  liAinm,  ocup  CAn  do 
pAbAt),  ocup  no  pAJAt),  ocup  C1D  pO  CApAlbb  UcmpAITJ. 

Ipeb  iDbepc  ah  DpAi  ppi  Conn,  ni  pbonDAD  co  cenD 
CAecAc  Caici,  ocup  a cpi.  In  CAn  po  cinmoT)  aii  Apiompn, 
pup  lAppAfcc  Conn  Don  D|\ai  Appvbip.  Ip  Ann  ADbepc  ah 
DpAi : Dxb  AnniAim  nA  choice.  Imp  EoAib  ApA  CApDAD. 
UeniAip  cipi  pAib  i popponiAb.  "Cip  UAibbcen  AnAipippe  co 
bpAc,  ocup  ip  An  cippen  bup  oenAc  cbuice  cen  uhep  pbAiciop 
a VempAi^;  ocup  1a  dc^uiac  An  aoiiai^,  in  pU\ic  nACAp 
pAi^p  biD  cup-ip  An  bbiADAinpn.  tlo  $ep  poAC  copAibpe 
Annu,  ob  in  DpAi,  ocup  do  pAipn^epc;  aii  bin  ^Aipm  po  ^ep 
aii  cboc  ipeD  bion  pig  biAp  doc  pob  co  bpAC.  Hi  bA  me 
noD  pbomDpe  Deic,  ob  in  DpAi. 

AmbACAp  lepum,  cor.ACocAp,  ciaic  moip  immAcuAipc,  connA 
peD^CAp  cid  do  cocAp  Ap  meD  Aii  Dopcu  DupnAinccc ; conco- 
LACAp  cpecbAti  in  mApcAig  Ap  a iiAmup.  HloAp  mAipc  Dtnnn, 
ob  Conn,  diaha  puccAi  a op  nAimuib.  leppn  Dobbeci  An 
m Ape  AC  cpi  OpfcopA  CUCA1,  OCUp  ip  CpAlDC  DUpilAIIAIC  111 
copcop  DegenAc  inAp  [in]  copcbop  coipec.  Ip  do  gum  pig 
erii,  op  in  DpAi,  cibe  DiopAiciup  Conn  a UempAig.  AnAiD  iAp- 
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]'111  AD  TTlApCAC  DID  DlbpACCAD,  OCUp  C1C  CUCA,  OCUp  pepAip 

pAitci  pu  Codd,  ocup  congApc  be]'  dia  cpeb.  T)upcocAp  ia- 
pUID  COD'D  11]'  ]IaIa1  l]1tl  DIA5  UaIaIDD.  CoDACUCA]l  AD  ]11C-]1A1C 
1D]DD  OCU]'  bill  0]1DA  IDA  DO]W]',  OCU]'  CODACACA]!  CeC  DALAinD 
DADD  po  OCCAG  piDD]Uline,  DG1C  C]1A1C;iD  piCIC  A pOD.  l/OCA]l 
1 A]\U D1  1]'1D  [ci$],  CODACACA]!  AD  ID^CD  1DACDACCA  1]'1D  COITJ  OCll]' 
bA]\]1  0]1DA  ]TO]\  A milllAC.  X>AbAC  A1J1C1D,  CO  Cl]\clAlb  0]1DA 
impe,  ocu]'  p Iad  do  Deji^-liDD;  G]'C]\ai  oi]\  pop  a up;  copAD 
D1  op  pop  A beolAI.  CODACACA]!  AD  ]'CaI  pODepD  1]'1D  C1$  pop 
A C1DD  IDA  pi^-pUIDe.  til  p]UC  A UeiUpAlC  ]D AID  pep  A DlGDe, 
DAC  A CAOIDie;  A]1  Altle  A C]\OCA,  A]1  ID^ADCA  A DCulllA. 

Ppip^epcpDe  Doib  ocup  Aebepc  ppiu:  tliDom  ]'caI-]'a  em, 

OCU]'  D1D01D  UpcpAc" OCUp  DOID  UipDepCU]'  DUlb  ; 1A]\  Dlt>A]'  DO 
DeOCADA]',  ocup  ip  DO  CIDol  AdAIDI  DAUTD  I ip'e  1110  ploDDAD, 
Xu5  niAC  CdIgdd,  mic  Ui^cpumAip.  Ip  do  do  DecliADup 
coneciup  DeDpe  pAe^Al  do  pt<\tAU  peu,  ocup  cac  pIacai  biAp 
a UempAic.  Ocup  bA  p ad  ingen  boi  ipn  05  pop  a ciodd 
plAictup  CpGDD  CO  p]AAU. 

tlA  P AD  ID^eD  DO  bepc  AD  DlCeD  DO  CotlD  .1.  DADI-ApDA, 
ocup  copc-Apn A1.  Cecpl  CJIAI^ID  pcic  pOD  AD  DArh-A]'11  a ; occ 
CpAI^ID  1C1]\  A CUA1D1  OClip  CAlAITI.  Ill  CAD  tlllD  AD  ID^eil 
DOD  DAI  l ADbe]1C  p]DU  1 ClA  DA  ClbepCA]!  AD  A1]\DeOC]'A? 

tpipCA]\C  AD  ]'CAl  C0]\0  pluiDDpDe  CAC  ptAIC  O CllDD  CO  b]!AC. 

OCA]\  A pope  AD  AD  pCAll  CODA  JlACAICpeCA]!  AD  ]\AC  DAC  AD 
rec.  I'oppAcbAD  llA  CotlD  ID  DAbAI^,  ocup  ID  C-epC]1A1  0]!DA, 
ocup  ADD  A1]\[D]ec1l.  Ip  De]'lD  ACA  Aipllll^  ADj  SCAll  OCU]' 
egrpAI,  ocup  CApCpAIDe  CtllDD. 

ClA  pO]\  A DDAlXpDip  AD  AIJVOGCpA,  COpAD  Dep^-lAIC?  ol  111 
iD^eD.  ^OaiI  De,  pop  id  ScaI,  pop  Codd  c6d-cacac  .1.  ceD 
CAt-]lA1  bpippup;  CACCAC  bllADAID  D AID  A DO  DO  CA1C,  DO  DO 
ibDA.  pppiD  CACA  .1.  CAC  tlpe^,  CAC  6ll,  CAC  AlCG,  CAC 

1TIa6ai,  cac  CniD-cipi ; pecc  cacai  III0151  XiDe,  cac  CuaiI^dc; 
pecc  caca  ClAipiDe,  ecc. 


A COmpAC  AID  UlbpAICI 

Cec  lec-comDApc  Aiiuibe, 

Ipe  ^iDDicep  ac  dIui^i 
11a  pluAg  biA]'  lAppuiDe. 

X)ippAD  do  Codd  ccd-cacac 
K\p  DApeeDOD  Dpecb-DIAC, 
5odca]\,  ia]\  citdcgII  cecn  puip, 
X)lA  DIAipe  A Uuac  Cmpuip. 


ClA  poppA  DDAllpiDIp  ID  Aip[D]ecpA  Clip  ID  DGp^-plAIC  [rGAll 
IaicJ,  o]i  id  iD^eD.  *OaiI  De,  op  id  ScaI,  pop  Ape  tdac  Cuidd. 
yep  cpi  D^petA. 
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Vi|\p*o  ca£  “pro-putp  niACAin  ITIucpAitne, 

Iitja  coeq'At)  tHAip-biU. 

\>A  'Otq'ATI  *00  ApC  TilAC  CuiTVO 

Cti  trieic  AitettA  Obuim. 

'OlA’OAjVOOin  pCVO  CAC 
A cAoutip  “La  pt  Ltt^AC. 

Ujuca  bbiAt)Aiii  riAiriA 
111  CA11  no  T)OU  lb*OAA. 

[translation], 

A day  that  Conn  was  in  Teinair  after  the  destruction  of  the  kings, 
he  Went,  up  at  early  [morning]  upon  the  royal  rath  of  Temair , at  the 
rising  of  the  sun;  and  his  three  druids  along  with  him,  namely,  Maoi \ 
Bloc , Bhuicne;  and  his  three  poets,  namely,  Ethain , Cor6,  Cesar  n. 
The  reason  that  he  went  up  there  every  day  with  that  number,  to 
view  all  the  points  [of  the  heavens]  was,  in  order  that  hill-men 
[fairy-men]  should  not  rest  upon  Erinn  unperceived  by  him.  The 
spot  that  he  always  frequented,  he  happened  to  meet  a stone  there 
under  his  feet,  and  he  stood  upon  it.  The  stone  screamed  under  his 
feet  so  as  that  it  was  heard  all  over  Temair , and  over  Bregh  [or 
Bregia].  Then  Conn  asked  of  his  druids  what  the  stone  screamed 
for,  what  was  its  name,  and  where  it  came  from  and  where  it  should 
go  to,  and  what  brought  it  to  'Temair. (,m) 

What  the  druid  said  to  Conn  was,  that  he  would  not  tell  till  the 
end  of  fifty  days  and  three.  When  the  number  had  ended,  Conn 
asked  the  druid  again.  It  was  this  the  druid  said : uFdl  is  the  name 
of  the  stone.  It  was  out  of  the  Island  of  Foal  it  was  brought.  It 
was  in  Temair  of  the  Land  of  Fal  it  was  set  up.  In  the  land  of 
TaUltin  it  shall  abide  for  ever ; and  it  is  that  land  that  shall  be  the 
sporting  fair-green  as  long  as  there  shall  be  sovereignty  in  Temair ; 
and  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  the  sovereign  who  does  not  witness  it, 
there  shall  be  hardness  in  that  year.  Fal  has  screamed  under  thy 
feet  this  day,  said  the  druid,  and  prophesied ; the  number  of  calls 
which  the  stone  has  screamed  is  the  number  of  kings  that  shall 
come  of  thy  seed  for  ever : It  is  not  I that  shall  name  them  for 
thee”,  said  the  druid. 

As  they  were  there,  after  this,  they  saw  a great,  mist  all  round, 
so  that  they  knew  not  where  they  went,  from  the  greatness  of  the 
darkness  which  had  come ; and  they  heard  the  noise  of  a horseman 
approaching  them.  “ It  would  be  a great  grief  to  us”,  said  Conn , “ if 
we  should  be  carried  into  an  unknown  country”.  After  this  the 
horseman  let  fly  three  throws  [of  a spear]  at  them,  and  the  last 
throw  came  with  greater  velocity  than  the  first  throw.  “It  is  the 
wounding  of  a king,  indeed”,  said  the  druid,  “ whoever  shoots  at  Conn 
in  'Temair”.  The  horseman  then  desisted  from  the  shooting,  and  came 
to  them,  and  bade  welcome  to  Conn , and  he  took  them  with  him  to 

(268)  It  will  be  perceived  below  that  this  question  Is  not  answered  by  the  druid;  the  stone, 
however,  had  been  brought  to  Teinair  by  the  Tualha  Di  Dationn. 
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his  house.  They  went  forward  then  until  they  entered  a beautiful 
plain.  And  they  then  saw  a kingly  rath  and  a golden  tree  at  its 
door;  and  they  saw  a splendid  house  in  it,  under  a roof-tree  of 
Findruine;  thirty  feet  was  its  length.  They  then  went  into  the 
house,  and  they  saw  a young  woman  in  the  house  with  a diadem  of 
gold  upon  her  head ; a silver  kieve  with  hoops  of  gold  by  her,  and  it 
full  of  red  ale ; a golden  can  [escm]  on  its  edge ; a golden  cup  at  its 
mouth.  They  saw  the  Seal  [champion]  himself  in  the  house  before 
them,  in  his  king’s  seat.  There  was  never  found  in  Temair  a man 
of  his  great  size,  nor  of  his  comeliness,  for  the  beauty  of  his  form, 
the  wonderfulness  of  his  face. 

lie  spoke  to  them  and  said  to  them  : “ I am  not  a Seal  indeed,  and 
I reveal  to  thee  part  of  my  mystery  and  of  my  renown:  It  is  after 
death  I have  come ; and  I am  of  the  race  of  Adam ; Lug , son  of 
Edlenn , son  of  Tujhemmas , is  my  name.  What  I have  come  for  is, 
to  reveal  to  thee  the  life  of  thine  own  sovereignty,  and  of  every 
sovereign  who  shall  be  in  I'emair ”.  And  the  maiden  who  was  in  the 
house  before  them  was  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  for  ever. 

It  was  this  maiden  that  gave  the  two  articles  to  Conn , namely,  an 
ox-rib  and  a hog -rib.  Twenty-four  feet  was  the  length  of  the  ox- 
rib  ; eight  feet  between  its  arch  and  the  ground.  When  the  maiden 
came  to  distribute  the  drink,  she  said  to  them  : “ Who  shall  this  bowl 
be  given  to  ?”  The  Seal  answered,  that  every  sovereign  from  Conn 
down  for  ever  would  be  named.  They  went  from  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  Seal,  and  they  did  not  perceive  the  rath  nor  the  house.  The 
kieve  was  left  with  Conn , and  the  golden  escra , and  the  bowl.  It  is 
from  this  have  come  the  “Vision  \_Baile~\  of  the  Scaly  and  the  ad- 
venture and  journey  of  Conn”.  [There  is  something  irregular  here, 
as  this  paragraph  ought  to  be  the  end  of  the  tale.] 

“ Who  shall  this  bowl  with  the  red  ale  be  distributed  to  ?”  said  the 
maiden.  “ Distribute  of  it”,  said  the  Seal , “ to  Conn  of  the  hundred 
battles:  that  is,  he  will  gain  an  hundred  battles.  Fifty  years  shall  he 
spend  when  he  shall  die.  He  will  fight  battles,  namely,  the  battle 
of  Bregh;  the  battle  of  Eli;  the  battle  of  Aiche;  the  battle  of 
Macha;  the  battle  of  Cenn-tire;  seven  battles  in  Magh-Line ; the 
battle  of  Cuailgne;  seven  battles  in  Cldirine , etc. 

“ In  his  combat  with  Tipraite , 

Though  unequal  in  strength,  their  advance ; 

It  is  he  that  shall  be  wounded  while  cleaving 
The  hosts  that  shall  accompany  him. 

“Woeful  for  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles, 

After  having  paved  Drech  -Mhagh, 

He  is  killed,  after  having  gone  round  all  the  bays, 

On  Tuesday  in  Tuatli  Eemruis ”. 

“ Who  shall  this  bowl  with  the  red  ale  be  distributed  to  ?”  said  the 
maiden.  “ Distribute  of  it”,  said  the  Seal,  “ to  Art , the  son  of  Conn. 
A man  of  three  shouts”. 
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“ He  shall  fight  the  battle  of  Fidh-Ros , the  morning  of  Mucruimhe, 
In  which  shall  fall  great  warriors, 

It  will  be  woeful  to  Art  the  son  of  Conn , 

With  the  sons  of  Oilill  Oluim. 
u Upon  Thursday  he  fights  the  battle 

In  which  he  falls  by  the  sons  of  Lughaidh. 

Thirty  years  only  (shall  he  reign) 

At  the  time  that  he  shall  be  slain”. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXIX.  [Lect.  XVIII.,  Pages  389,  390  ] 
Reference  to  Original  of  stanza,  referring  to  the  t)Aibe  An  ScaiI,  in  the  Poem 

the  ButU  an  v » • /*  ^ • /*  1 

Bcdu, by  on  the  succession  of  the  Kings  of  Icira,  by  piann  m<\inip 

Mann.  cpec,  from  the  Book  of  Leinster;  II.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.;  fol.  98, 

(3 2nd  stanza);  and  original  of  first  line  of  the  same  Poem. 
triApb  i <vj\n a pi^A  *oon  cpbo^, 

Coco  nnn-^tAn  THu^metion, 

Ho  ppA-o,  evo  eput  Aibe, 

Ho  pcpibAO  ippin  ScAb-bAibe. — 

H15  UempA  t)iA  cepbAtro  cnu. — 


Poem  by 
King  Art. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXX.  [Lcct.  XVIII.,  Page  391.] 
Original  of  first  line  of  the  “ Prophetic ” Poem  ascribed  to  Ape 
“ the  Lonehf,  son  of  Conn  ( from  LeAbAp  nA  h-Urdpe, 
R.I.A.Jol.  77). 

CAin  *oo  *OennA  oen. 


“ Prophecy” 
aicrib.d  to 
/■'inn  Mac 
Cumhaill. 


m 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXI.  [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  392.] 
Original  of  the  heading  and  commencement  of  a Prophecy  of 
St.  Patrick,  ascribed  to  ^inn  THac  CtnfiAibb  ( from  a vellum 
MS.  in  T.C.B. , classed  II.  3.  17,  p.  835). 


£itvo  Ua  t>Aipcne  cecinic,  occ 
CAipcecAb  p<\c|\<\ic,  in  can  do  po- 
cliAip  ■ooivo  Leic  pop  a CAmc  [in 
tobAp?]  lAppn  co  hepuvo. 

ni<*>  mo  copp  a epee  pecAn 

Ap(“)  mm  nepc  WAipcnnp, 

Achc{Cj  cbocn  -olomAip  pig  penm-o 
beccfd)  caitj  CAipelbcAi  co  nrjpA- 
•OAib^tloeb  SpipACA. 

Th(f)  yuibAitig  Ai-oe  cunpu  yeotAVoe 
piAtvo  t)eo-cpAicecn. 

Apup**)  tieAC  itvoavoc  ppi  Aitijeb  1 
ppecriApcup,  1 ciiAip-o  epom  ciuib 
ctepe  neftiAOAch  oc  ppocepc/h) 

mO|\(‘>  'OAtlA. 

Co  ll-AobAOCCAlb  [AobAOAlb]  cum- 
[•o]ACCAib,  TMAmbA  ViAinm  Alxoip 
Ve  cpeop-OAi,  cpen-bpetAig. 


Finn,  the  grandson  of  Baiscnf,  fore- 
telling of  Patrick,  when  he  slipped 
off  the  flag  on  which  he  afterwards 
came  to  Erinn : 

It  is  not  through  a path  of  crime  my 
foot  has  come/*) 

For  of  strength  1 am  not  bereft, <b) 
But  a stone  rejects  a Fenian  king/') 
A flag"1  w hich  represents  a chasto 
man  with  the  dignities  of  the 
Holy  Spirit/') 

It  will  not  bear  God-grieving,  fleshy, 
Fenian  bodies.' f> 

A residence  pleasant/*)  with  Angels  to 
watch  in  presence  [of  the  roek]  in 
the  heavy  circle  of  plaintive  clerical 
music,  preaching^'  a great' 1 work. 
With  ornamented  instruments,  whose 
name  is,  the  Altar  of  the  all -direct- 
ing, strong  judging  God. 
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Upeipu  Annexe  nepc  minnow  <k> 
TiAniA  jjua,  jpA-OAircib  pwo  yip- 
woe  Hem-pi  nuApAl,  popfAO  pui- 
oiujjao,  oiAneo  pig-rinoe  uem ; 
oiahio  yopcemeb  cAlum,  Aiujpb 
co  cup  ceoAt  i Ca£ai|\  Cuipcc. 

Conup  cApcAp  CAitceuu  epen  ooo 
icye  gupp  oen  Ap  epeepe,  coubiA 
a chuwn  bicVmAioe  c6u  mApAp 
Ctoch  CocpAitje/b  pAcpAic. 

pmic. 

[ltlimti^A’6.] 

(*>  .1.  m cpi  coe  Aipce  oopAipcip  tno 
Coip. 

.1.  ni  hupchpA  mpe  pit  opum. 

(i)  ,i.  a6c  ip  ctoch  1115  pi  Arm  pip 
■obotriAip  in  CLoC. 

(d)  .1.  ip  cavo  in  ci  01  au ApcAp  m’dpA 
pA  in  ctoiC. 

(®>  Bl'A'OA  eppcoip. 

.1.  m puitAinj  cuppA  nA  piAnn 
peoibniAp  cpAioic  *Oia. 

.1.  ip  Apup  nAicc  UAiujjet  bit  ica 
ipnAvoe  pAcpAic  hi  piAo- 
nAipe  nA  bee. 

<h>  .1.  peAnmoip  no  ceAjjApc. 

.1.  mop  ceipc. 

<k>.i.  •oiADAib  Dinmoin  .1.  AnmAin. 

<*>.1.  Ainm  Aite  00  PAcpAic  CoC- 

pAige. 


Its  strength  is  more  prevailing  than 
the  strength  of  the  soul’s  false  ene- 
my .(k>  The  lover  of  fair  truth,  the 
illustrious  Heavenly  King,  who  on 
Ilis  throne  sitteth;  whose  kingly 
throne  is  Heaven,  whose  footstool 
is  the  Earth.  Angels  seeking  Him 
shall  be  in  Core's  City. 

Until  comes  the  powerful  Tciilcenn , 
who  will  heal  every  one  who  shall 
believe ; whose  children  shall  be 
perpetual  as  long  as  Cothraigh€'s,W 
Patrick’s,  Kock  shall  live.  Finis, 
[gloss.] 

<a)  i.e.j  it  is  not  through  a path  of  crime 
I have  brought  my  foot, 
t.e.,  it  is  not  decay  of  strength  that 
is  on  me. 

(c)  i.e.,  but  it  is  the  stone  of  a Fenian 
king  which  the  stone  rejects. 

<d)  i.e.,  he  is  a chaste  person  for  whom 
comes  my  refusal  by  the 
stone. 

(e)  i.e.,  the  dignities  of  a bishop.  . 
i,e.}  it  will  not  bear  the  bodies  of 
the  fleshy  Fianns  who  grieve 
God. 

(*>  ue.t  it  is  a pleasant  residence  with 
the  angels  who  are  watching 
for  Patrick  in  presence  of 
the  flag. 

<-h>  i.e.,  a sermon  or  instruction. 

<l>  i.e.,  of  great  right. 

<k>  i.e.,  of  the  devil.  Ninmoin;  i.e.,  a 
soul. 

<l>  i.e.,  another  name  for  Patrick  is 
Cotfiraighe. 


[It  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  two  stones,  or  rather,  a stone  and 
a rock,  referred  to  in  this  curious  ancient  piece ; that  is,  if  wre 
believe  the  heading  to  be  correct,  either  in  its  first  form,  or  with 
my  presumed  correction.  One  of  these  was  an  altar  stone,  that 
upon  which  either  Patrick  or  the  leper  came  to  Erinn ; and  the 
other  the  celebrated  Rock  of  Cashel,  which  to  this  day  is  called 
Curraig  Phatraic , or  Patrick’s  Rock,  but  which  was  also  anciently 
called  Leac  Phatraic , or  Patrick’s  Flag-stone.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
a popular  oath  under  that  name — -dap  ah  be  pAcpAic  aca  a cCAipeb : 
“ By  the  Leac  Phatraic  which  is  in  Cashel”.  See  the  old  tale 
of  ceipieAtb  inline  $huitt  (“  the  Grumbling  of  Goll’s  Daughter”), 
a story  of  Feulhlim  Mac  Crimhthainn , king  of  Munster,  who  died 
a.d.  845.  The  city  called  Core's  City,  where  the  angels  were  to 
keep  vigil  for  the  coming  of  Patrick,  was  the  City  of  Cashel,  first 
founded  by  Core  Mac  Lughach  (who  was  king  of  Munster  at  the 
time  of  Patrick’s  coming),  he  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
resort  of  angels  to  the  place,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Note  on  lidith 
Breasail  (ante),  Appendix  III.,  p.  485.] 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXXII.  [Lecfc.  XIX.,  Page  395  ] 

Original  of  stanzas  in  one  of  the  “ Ossianic ” Poems , containing  a 
“ Prophecy " ascribed  to  “pinn  ITIac  CumAill  (MS.  II.  1.  11, 
T.C.D.,  p.  115). 
p.  A Oip'in,  ad  pAit>e  pinn 

Hi  t>o  pAipcine  tine  Curiu\ilt, 

1m  Ap  clAipntpp  ah  pig  co  pAC, 

Ainzpl  50  t)A  At>pAt>. 

O.  IrmeopAt)  -6 111c  pceAt  50  5pm  n, 

A pli au|\vmc  cavo  tine  CAlppAinn, 

A^Ap  bA  cjtA-6  let)'  cpAoibe, 

5AC  DaI  AC  A A CCAipilippe. 

Suit>e  00  pmn  pinn  CAip, 

Op  5linn  a$  bemiAib  Ot)Aip, 
ppACAIO  UCaI  Oub  ACUA1C), 

*Oo  riiuc  Pipe  pe  1iAon-UAi p. 

*#***# 

*Oo  popbeApc  CaoiIcg  cpAoibe, 

He  pinn  oipbeipc  AtiiiAine, 

UAbAip  coptKpg  pot>'  ■oeA'o  pip 
Ip  tiA  leit;  pmn  a neiplip. 
p.  UpuA§  pm  a CliAoibce  cpAOibe, 

Ip  ciAn  uaic  in  cAipntppe, 
tilepcpAio  X>AnAip  ca|\  mu  ip  meAiin, 

A nuitc  pop  peApAib  CipeAiin. 

****** 

peAp  *oia  DApoAom  ceit)  ApA  cceAtm, 

Ole  An  lApniAipc  t>  i ac  PipeAnn, 

IIIac  111upc1iAt)A,  An  t)1AbAl  uup, 
bA  pAbApcA  e Ap  nimput). 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXI1I.  [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  397.] 
Original  of  stanza  containing  the  “ Prophecy " attributed  to  the 
JJruid  of  King  t,Ae§Aipe;  with  the  ancient  Gloss , ( from 
the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick;  my  copy , p.  21 ; MS. 
Egerton  93,  British  Museum,  p.  6.)  \_See  also  Appendix 
No.  CXXVII.,  p.  617]. 

UicpA  CAilceiro,(,l) 

UAp  muip  meipcenn, 

A bpAcc  coll-cent>, 

A cbpArvo(b)  cpom-cbeivo 
A miAp(c)  in  Aipclnup  a 051, 
ppbpepAC  buili.  Amen,  Amen, 

[Gloss  :]  (ll)  .1.  p^cpaic,  Patrick. 

.1.  Oa^aH,  1|-u  im\  Idim,  i.c.,  the  staff  of  Jesus  in  bia  hand. 

A dklcoip,  *.e.,  his  altar. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXX1V.  [Lect  XIX.,  Page  399.] 

Original  of  the  first  line  of  the  “ Prophetic ” Poem  attributed 
to  St.  C Ait  I'm  {MS.  3.  54,  p.  6 ; Hodges  and  Smith  Col- 
lection, RI.A.). 

“ Pipe  oil,  oiten  Am^eb. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXV.  [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  399.] 

Original  of  first  sentence  of  the  “ Prophecy " attributed  to  be$ 
1T1  ac  *06  ( Harleian  MS.  5280,  British  Museum , p.  62). 

IS  rriAip5  chAip^eubAi  a hAipipne  a tuc  uipi  riA  n^Aioet, 
in  itiac  a noiAib  a acaji  An  Apt)  TTIacIiai. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVI.  [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  400.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  a “ Prophecy ” attributed  to  St.  Cotum 
Ci tie,  quoted  in  the  fragment  of  the  Wars  of  the  Danes , 
in  the  **  Book  of  Leinster ” (the  MS.  classed  as  II.  2.  18, 
T C.D.,  fol.  217  a.  a). 

In  toin^ep  fAin  tocA  Hi, 

THaic  oo  tno]iAt>  ^aU,  genci 
bit)  UAOlb  AbAO  AlJVOmACA, 
bio  [p]ottAmnACC  AnphAcb  a. 

The  following  is  the  original  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Poem  in 
which  the  stanza  occurs , (MS.  II.  1.  10,  T.C.D.;  p.  157). 

0ipc  piom  a bliAOium  buAin, 
be  xpic  mo  ctuic  in  1 AbpuAip 
ninoipm  lAjipooAin 
A 0015  ppiA  oeipeb  oorriAin. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXV1I.  [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  401.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  IllAOiUn  65  IIIac  bpuAioeAOA,  referring 
to  the  last-mentioned  u Prophecy  ( Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
a.d.  1599). 

*00  bAi  1 noAn  1 noiojAib  Oitig, 

A Aob  Uuai-6,  00  pec  ah  pAib 

Uocc  bA]i  pbiiAig  50  hiAt  mhAg  nAbAip; 

ACUAIO  1A]1CA|1  CAbAip  CAlg. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVIII.  [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  406.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  a second  “ Prophetic ” Poem  attributed 
to  St.  Coburn  Ciite  (MS.  1.  75,  p.  14,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection , R.l.A. ). 

6ifc  piom  a bbAoicin  bAin, 

A uApAib  An  pop-cpAbAib 

40 
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cm 


50  foinnipnn,  fAt  5 An  feAtt 
]?iof  ^ac  “OAbA  be  ConAbb. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIX.  [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  407.] 


Original  of  first  line  of  a third  “ Prophetic”  Poem  attributed 
to  St.  Coburn  Cibbe  (MS.  1.  75,  p.  19,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection , R.I.A.). 


Ha  up  Cumn  Af  fbiocc  An  Huavo. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXL.  [Lect.  XIX.,  Pages  409,  410.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  a fourth  uProphetic'  Poem  attributed 
to  St.  Cotum  Cibbe  (MS.  H.  1.  10,  p.  161,  Library  T.C.D.). 

CeAiiiAif  br  eA§,  UeAiiiAif  I)|\eA5, 

51-6  bionriiAf  lib  bion  a feAf, 

Hi  ci An  50  mbiA  'nA  fAfAC 

ACA  p Amu  A fAfAO. 

Same  Appendix  and  page.  Original  of  the  first  stanza  of  St. 
Colum  Cilles fifth  Prophetic  Poem,  addressed  to  St.  Bearchan 
(MS.  II.  1.  10,  T.C.D.,p.  116). 

CiocfAib  Airnpf  a t)1ieAj\cAin, 

If  bo  obc  teAC  beic  in  Cipnn  ; 

Deix)  nA  pA^Uv  ^AnriA, 

Da  fAnnA  nA  meic  beiginn. 

Same  Appendix  and  page.  Original  of  the  first  stanza  of  St. 
Colum  Cilles  sixth  Prophetic  Poem  (MS.  1.  75,  p.  27, 
Hodges  and  Smith  Collection , R.I.A.). 

Hlo  ceAn  buic  a ceACCAife 
Ulii5  Af  ceA^Aif  II15  Hirhe; 

Of  f Am’  t>ein  ci^ife, 

He  Dia  beipin  a buibe. 

Same  Appendix,  p.  410.  Original  of  the  first  line  of  St.  Colum 
Cilles  Prophetic  Poem  on  the  final  disposition  of  his  oirn 
body  (MS.  2.  52,  p.  414,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection , 
R.I.A .). 

UiocfAib  HlAivoAf  nA  ino|\  bon^. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXLI.  [Lect.  XX.,  pp.  412,  413, 414, 416.] 

Original  of  three  stanzas  of  a Poetical  “ Prophecy  ' ascribed  to 
St.  bepcAti,  quoted  in  the  Tract  on  the  “ Wars  of  the  Danes ”, 
in  the  “Book  of  Leinster'"  ( the  MS.  classed  as  H.  2. 18.,  T.C.D. , 
fol.  217  a.  a.). 

UicpAic  Sena  muip  hiaIX, 
lllepcpAic  pop  pepAnt)  liCpent), 

bit)  UAt)lb  AbAt>  pop  CAC  Cltt, 

bit)  UAt)ib  nepc  pop  6|\iiro. 

Secc  mbtiAtniA  t)oib,  m peiom  pAtvo, 

In  Apt)-pigi  nA  bCpeAnt), 

In  Abt)AinecACA  cilbi, — 

Do  ^encib  Duin  Duibtinni. 

biAit)  AbAt)  ponm  Chittpi  t)e, 

Hi  cogepA  t)  lApmepge, 

CAn  T)ACip  CA11  C|iet)A, 

CAn  LAcin,  acc  jjAtt-beplA. 

Same  Appendix,  p.  413.  Original  of  the  frst  stanza  of  St. 
Berchans  “ Prophetic ” Poem , of  which  the  above  quotation 
forms  stanzas  7,  8,  9 (MS.  3.  59,  p.  57,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection , R.I.A .) ; — 

Aipip  beAg  a true  big  b«.\in, 

Sipc  ppiA  1u\gAVlAim  bbeApcAin, 

Co  CApC  epop  'OAp'o'  bcAb  binn 
CopAC  beAnncAt)  t)om  bACAilt. 

Same  Appendix,  p.  413.  Original  of  the  tenth  stanza  of  the 
preceding  “Prophetic"  Poem  of  St.  Berchan. 

PogAipt)e  co  ciocpAit)  diac 
CViAbpAp  a bu Ant) acc 
5^^  neApc  ^aU,  5°  bpAt  bpAp, 
eip  a nDun  Da  beACgtAp. 

Same  Appendix,  p.  414.  Original  of  the  twelfth  stanza  of  the 
preceding  “ Prophetic ” Poem  of  St.  Berchan. 

AbpA-6  neAc  ppi  diac  Aoda, 

Ppi  CobtriAn  mop  me  caottwa, 

Hi  ca  acc  t)Ab  rrrip  o nocc, 
n-*oec  t)o  eg,  nA  tongpopc. 

Same  Appendix,  p.  416.  Original  of  the  ninety-seventh  stanza 
of  the  same  “ Prophetic  ’ Poem  of  St.  Berchan , being  the  first 
stanza  of  the  second  part. 

AcAip  mAc,  ip  Spipuc  llAom, 

40  b 
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app.  cxm.  IpiAt)  AbpAim  pop  Aon  ; 

**  Proptaeclea"  ’f  Celt)  AJ1  Ceal, 

attributed  to  DaCPAIC  TTIaCA,  miTin  TZeAnmnAIO. 

St  BercUdn.  ' 1 ° 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLII.  [Lect.  XX.,  Page  417  ] 

Original  of  first  line  of  a second  “ Prophetic " Poem  attributed  to 
St.  bepcAn  {MS.  3. 59,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection , R.I.A.; 
p.  90). 

ITlApuAin  CAp  m eip  *o’Pipirm  uaiiti. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLIII.  [Lect.  XX.,  Page  417] 

Original  of  verse  quoted  from  a so-called  “ Prophecy  ' of  St. 
bepcAti  by  peppeppA  O'Cbepij  {Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
a.d.  1598). 

A cca£  Ati  A£a  buibe, 

Ap  Uxip  cuicpe  iia  OAnAip, 

1 Ap  iroitiu^Ab  AbbiiunpeAC, 
bit)  pAoibio  pip  6 UbopAi$. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLIV.  [Lect.  XX.,  Page  417.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  a “ Prophetic  ’ Poem  attributed  to 
St.  bepcAti  {but  believed  to  have  been  written  by  EaiSj 
O'tleACCAin,  about  1716)  {MS.  2.  11,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection , R.I.A.;  p.  10). 


UiocpA  poWo  x>eip  ■oibiorm, 

Til  Ap  pAoibim  i nlmp  Cipionn, 
Cuippiop  ‘opeATri  cum  miopobuirm 
be  ^Apb-cuirm  Loca  Sibionn. 


The  BaiU 
At  holing. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLV.  [Lect.  XX.,  Page  420  ] 

Original  of  commencement  of  the  bAibe  Til  holing  {MS.  H.  2. 

16,  T.C.D.;  col.  340). 

Acbepim  pib  a bAi^mu. 

Hi  •oo  cbitro  cmbbim  cliAiobip 
CoimecAio  bAp  cpicliA  pein, 

Do  picpAC  copcAip  *oo  chein. 

PpictiAibcep  bib,  oop  pib  mub, 
pep^Ab  niAicti  mAc  lllAibe-oum, 

Do  pAech  ac Aib  ua  CAem  Cuint), 

1 CAch  AbmAine  Aobunvo. 
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Aet>  Allan  cona  cbaubaib 
U15  t>o  bi^ail  a achap ; 
Paicebctiap  punt)  la  hAeb  nient>, 
I]'  biavo  paen  1 pt>  Cbuillent). 


APP  CXLV. 

The  Bailt 
Mhvhng. 


APPENDIX  No  CXLVI.  [Lect.  XX.,  Page  422.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  containing  the  so-called  “ Prophecy"  of  "Tt? 
'Seona  (JLS.  H.  1.  15,  T.C.D.;  p.  961).  St .m?  10 


Abaip  piorn  a SheaDna, 
Sceala  oeipeat)  “Domain, 
Cionnap  bia j'  an  line; 
Tlac  loipt;  pipe  a mbeaca. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLVII.  [Lect.  XX.,  Page  423.] 
Original  of  first  line  of  Poem  by  *Oomnall  Iliac  hpuaitjeaba 
( circa  1570),  referring  to  the  so-called  “ Prophecy ” attributed 
Seona  {MS.  1.  57,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection , R.I.A.; 
P.  i). 

Ci a a p pine  caipc  ap  6p'ic  tleill. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLVIH.  [Lect  XX.,  Page  423] 
Original  of  first  words  of  so-called  “ Prophecy " attributed 
ITlaelcatiilacca  (J/5.  II.  1.  10,  T.C.D.;  p.  167). 

Abaip  a lllliaoilcariilacca. 


tO  “ Prophecy” 
atti  United 
to  Mae.t- 
Utmhlachta. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLIX.  [Lect.  XX  , Page  423.] 

Original  of  passage  from  the  Life  of  St.  A*oamnan,  {MS.  Vol. 

XI.  4190—4200,  Burgundian  Library,  Brussels).  saint  Adam- 

ba  do  pain-DAnaib  ADamnain  ppocepc  ocup  popcecal. 
tlo  ppioccab  iapam  ipm  mbliabam  •oeigenac  a becbait), 
concepcao  pocbaitn  imon  peil  n-6oin  p “oo  pepaib  Cpenn 
ocup  Alban.  11  o tatai^eb  occlaecb  anaitm*6  50  Colman 
Cpuacan  Ai^le  .1.  ancapa  boi  1 Connaccaib,  ocup  no  aip- 
neiDeb  in  c-occlaec  mop  t>o  ingancaib  x>o  Cbolman;  ocup 
apbepc  ppipp : In  caipngepeo  aoamnan  pocaitn  “opepaib 
Cpenn  ocup  Alban  imon  peil  n-Coin  pi?  U6,  ol  Colman. 
bio  pip  t>ono,  ol  moocclaec,  ipp  111  pocaitn,  Abamnan  t>o 
cecc  oocum  nime  imon  peil  n-60111  pi. 

APPENDIX  No.  CL.  [Lect.  XX.,  Page  424  ] 

Original  of  the  “ Vision'  of  St.  Atamnan  {from  thr  Leabap  ]/‘gJIi1!,.ion 

tllop  buna  ‘Ooigpe,  now  called  Leabap  bpeac;  R.I.A  .,  A damn  an. 
fol.  129.  b.  b.). 

Uipo  <|uae  uitnc  Aoamnanup  uip  Spipicu  Sancco  plenup 
boc  epc  antjelup  Domini  01x1c  baec  uepba  eiup  ilium 
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The  “Vision” 
of  Saint 
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VU\e  UAe  wpip  IlibepniA  mpobAe  m aitoaca  Domini  cpAnp- 
^pAUiemnbup.  Hac  pegibup  ec  ppincipibup  <jm  non  oipi^unc 
umudeem  ec  Dibi^unc  in  [?]  mupncAceni  ec  |u\pin<xm.  tk\e 
Doccopibup  <pn  non  ‘oocenc  tmiCAcem  ec  conpenpnnc  unicA- 
cibup  impeppeccopum.  tk\e  mepiupicibup  ec  peccACOpibup 
<]ui  picuc  poenum  ec  rcipubum  concpeniAbtmcup  a bupa 
ijhaca  in  Anno  bipeocciti  ec  embobepnn  ec  in  pine  cipculi 
ec  in  ‘oecobbAcione  loliAnip  X)AUCipcAe.  In  pexcA  pepiA 
lu\ec  pbA^A  conuenic  in  lbbo  Anno  nipi  oeuocA  poenicencuv 
ppohibuepic  lie  llinuencAe  pecepunu. 


APPENDIX  No.  GLI.  [Lect.  XX.,  Page  425.] 

Of  the  t)uvoe  ChormAibt,  arid  the  Cpotn  CboiinAitb. 

Tlie  character  and  cause,  or  material,  of  this  fearful  pestilence, 
the  Crom  Chonnaill , has  been  at  all  times  a difficulty  to  our  old  an- 
nalists, and  to  such  of  our  writers  as  have  given  the  subject  their 
consideration.  But  as  it  has  been  no  part  of  my  plan  in  the  course 
of  these  lectures  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  discuss  opinions  which  did 
not  bear  adversely  on  historical  truth,  I shall  on  this  subject  content 
myself  with  simply  recording  the  most  curious  and  precise  reference 
to  this  pestilence  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  except  through  my- 
self. The  mere  fact  I communicated  some  years  ago  to  Mr. 
W.  R.  Wilde,  and  he  has  published  it  in  the  “ Report  on  Tables  of 
Deaths”,  of  the  Census  of  Ireland  for  1851,  page  416. 

Among  the  numerous  ancient  and  important  Gaedhelic  historical 
tracts  known  as  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  there  is  a Life  of 
St.  MacCreiche , the  founder  and  patron  of  the  interesting  ruined 
church  of  CiU  MicCreiche \ near  the  town  of  Inistimon,  in  my  native 
county  of  Clare.  Like  many  of  its  class,  it  is  a very  curious  docu- 
ment, and  one  of  great  importance  in  the  investigation  of  the 
genealogies  and  topography  not  only  of  the  north-western  seaboard 
of  Clare  and  the  Arrann  Islands,  but  of  the  counties  of  Kerry  and 
Tipperary,  and  of  much  of  the  southern  portion  of  Connacht. 
MacCreiche  was  a native  of  the  present  barony  of  Corcomroe,  in 
Clare,  and  paternally  of  the  same  race  as  the  O’Conors  and 
O’Lochlainns  of  that  country ; but  his  mother  was  a native  of 
Kerry.  He  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  St.  Ailbhe  of  Imliuch 
[Emly],  and  the  foster-father  anil  tutor  of  St.  Manchin , the  founder 
of  Cill  Manchin , (now  called  St.  Munchin’s),  in  the  city  of  Limerick. 

When  the  Crom  Chonnaill  pestilence  was  raging,  about  the  year 
544,  the  Life  tells  us  in  this  short  passage  that, 

Ip  Armpn  cAn^ACAp  ceccA  o ChiAppAige  aji  cent)  TTlheic 
Cpeice,  co  rmechpvo  do  DionxpiiAib  pbAigi  Diob,  Ap  bA  *6iob 
a riiAUAip;  ocup  bA  hi  An  plAij  ipin  .i.  ah  Chpom  CnormAitt, 
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-|\o  Wi  A5  popbAipi  poppA  In  tiling  tlLAb.  CeiD  IHac  Cpeice 
aiuac  Ap  boub,  ocup  po  bACAp  CiAppAige  tube  bi  111  1115  14 Lad 
Ap  a cirm.  Cipgiu  uiLe  politic,  ocup  cuipic  piopcAoin  pAiLce 
ppip.  141  AC  C|\eicc  AfA  CAppAU,  OCUp  DO  £Ab  poip- 

celA  ocup  upnAige  impA,  ocup  do  pome  ppocepc  bpeicpc  T)e 
boib;  ocup  do  cpoipcpeu  inle  .1.  IIIac  Cpeice  ocup  CiAppAite 
tn  oibce  pin,  ocup  do  poriAb  u|\d  Aippinn  Doib  ApAbApAch. 
1]'  Aunprn  CAn^ACAp  cpi  meic  CuiLcmne  .1.  upi  meic  bpACAp 
mAtAp  tlllieic  Cpeice  po  bAi  cap  acc  Uaic  lllui^e.  A5  cecc 
Anoip  Doib,  pucc  An  Chpom  ChomiAiLL  oppA,  ocup  do  cuic- 
peACAp  Le,  Acrpiup  bp<\CAp.  UuApcAib  ITIac  Cpeice  a pnn- 
pAibeAC  AriAipDe  acc  pAiccpm  a bpAiupec  r»u\pb.  tliop  ciau 
Doib  Aim  conACACAp  pAi^nen  ceneb  do  tlitfi  cuca,  ocup 
cumb  Ap  in  Cpumi  CbonnAiLL,  50  UDepriA  mm  ocup  Luai£ 
di  Ap  betAib  An  cpLuAig.  SLcccaid  uite,  cpep  au  pipe  pm,  do 
tllbAC  C|  \eice.  Comb  do  pn  aca  "Pepc  Clomne  CuiLcmne, 
ocup  n a Cpuime  CohuaiLL  a]\  III015  ULad. 

[translation.] 

It  was  then  came  messengers  from  Ciarraighe  [Kcrrymen]  for 
Mac  Creiche , requesting  him  to  go  to  ward  off  the  plague  frombhem, 
because  his  mother  was  of  them.  And  this  plague  was  the  Crom 
ChonnaiU , which  was  attacking  them  in  Magh  Uladh .(2i9)  MacCreiche 
went  with  them,  and  all  the  Ciarraighe  were  in  Magli  Uladh  to 
meet  him.  They  all  arose  and  hade  him  a truly  hearty  welcome. 
MacCreiche'  was  received  out  of  his  chariot,  lie  recited  the  Gospel 
and  prayers  around  them,  and  he  preached  the  word  of  God  unto 
them,  and  they  all  fasted, — that  is  MacCreiche  and  the  Ciarraighe , — 
that  night ; and  there  was  Office  and  Mass  performed  for  them  on 
the  next  day.  It  was  then  that  the  three  sons  of  Cuilcinn  came — 
that  is,  the  three  sons  of  the  brother  of  MacCreiche' s mother,  who 
were  to  the  cast  at  Raith  Muighe.(K0>  At  their  coming  from  eastwards 
the  Crom  Chonnaill  overtook  them,  and  they  fell  by  it,  the  three 
brothers.  MacCreiche  raised  his  Finnfaidhech(V>X)  on  high  at  seeing 
his  kinsmen  dead.  They  were  not  long  there  afterwards  until  they 
saw  a fiery  bolt  from  Heaven  coming  towards  them,  and  it  fell  on 
the  Crom  Chonnaill , so  that  it  reduced  it  to  dust  and  ashes  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  And  it  is  therefore  that  the  mound  [or 
grave]  of  the  sons  of  Cuilcinn  and  of  the  Cruim  Chonnaill  is  upon 
Magh  Uladh. 

That  the  Crom  ChonnaiU  was  a living  animal,  or  at  least  believed 

(209)  Magh  Cladh,  i.e.,  tlic  plain  of  the  Ultonians.  It  received  this  name  from  the  clrcum- 
staucc  of  the  Men  of  Ulster  having  encamped  on  it  at  the  time  of  the  murder  by  them  of  Curoi 
MacUairi , king  of  West  Munster,  and  the  destruction  of  his  court,  the  famous  Cathair  Canroi, 
which  stood  on  the  mountain  above  this  plain,  to  the  west  of  Tralee. 

(260)  Raith  Muighi. — This  I believe  was  Raith  Muighe  Tuairceirt,  or  northern  Katlimoy, 
now  Kattoo,  seven  miles  west  of  l.istowel,  on  the  road  from  Tralee  to  Uallybunnian. 

(261)  Finnfaidhtch , i.e.,  “ the  Fair  Sounding”.  This  was  the  name  of  one  of  SL  Patrick's 
most  sacred  and  celebrated  bells;  but  the  name  appears  to  have  been  also  giveu  by  some  of 
his  disciples  and  successors  to  their  own  favourite  bells,  as  In  the  present  euse. 
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. to  hare  been  such,  would  appear  clear  enough  from  the  passage 
~ just  quoted ; but  farther  on  in  this  curious  Life,  where  some  of  the 
acts  of  the  saint  are  summed  up  in  verse,  the  fact  is  stated  still 
more  clearly,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  stanzas : — 


ba  iA|\pn  no  tecliAinj; 

In  ]*6c  fodLA  ptibAfi, 
mac  CpeiCe  npiaC-bbA, 

50  mifcjva  itUoig  uLv6. 

ba  liarmpn  *oo  pi§ne, 

In  puc,  p<vo  in  cuai£ 

TTlApoAif  An  Cb]\om  ChomiAibl, 
t)Ai  A5  bpon-OA'i  An  cfbuAi^. 


It  was  afterwards  he  went, — 

The  famous,  pleasant  jewel! — 

Mac  Creicht,  our  constant  theme, — 
To  his  maternal  kindred  in  Magh 

Uladh. 

It  was  there  he  performed 
The  miracle  before  the  people ; 

He  kills  the  Crom  Chonnaill , 

Which  was  destroying  the  hosts. 


It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  Gaedhelic  word  Crom,  or  Crum , 
signifies  literally  a maggot ; while  the  word  Connall  signifies  lite- 
rally the  yellow  stubble  of  corn.  This  word  differs  from  ConalL,  a 
man’s  name,  only  in  its  being  spelled  with  double  n,  wdiile  the  proper 
name  has  but  a single  n.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  idol  of  the  ancient  pagan  Gaedhil  was  Crom 
Cruach,  which  would  signify  literally,  the  “ Bloody  Maggot” ; whilst 
another  idol,  or  imaginary  deity,  in  the  western  parts  of  Connacht, 
was  called  Crom  Dubh , or  the  “ Black  Maggot”,  whose  name  is  still 
connected  with  the  first  Sunday  of  August  in  Munster  and  Connacht. 

The  Buidhe  Chonnaill , or  “.stubble  yellow”,  would  appear  to  be  the 
name  of  a particular  disease  of  the  jaundice  kind,  but  not  produced 
or  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  any  animal  like  a maggot  or  fly. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLII.  [Lect.  XX.,  Page  426.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  beAbAp  mop  ’Ouua  T)oigpe  fol.  111. 
a Fanait.  b.b.  (in  the  R.I.A .,  commonly  called  the  beAbAp  bpeAc), 
concerning  the  “ ScuAp  a pAriAic”. 

Ip  AnAimpip  *oim,  ■phtAimo  ChinAvo  cicc  in  Uoch  TlAmAch, 
ocup  in  ScuAp  aPauaio,  ocup  in  SAi^nen  cennci^e.  Cbu\ch 
Cpuicipe,  itiac  Srmpouib,  mic  SmAib,  pig  nA  cpi  llopp,  a S10 
t>Ane.  ’Oobbuio  CbiAch  lApum  no  cochup  inline  Duiob  a 
Sit>  Ap  pemin.  boi  lAppin  bbiAOAin  bAn  oc  peinm  a cpuin 
ppi a Sit>  aitiui^,  ocup  ni  pocc  nibuo  ne^'-a  cu  boit>b,  Ap 
mec  a cumAccA;  ocup  ni  coemnACAip  ni  con  m^enpAio;  acc 
po  pephAin  coppemAit)  in  CAbAm  poi,  ccnio  ne  aca  in  boch  a 
mubbAch  in  cpbebe  .1.  boch  beb  Seo.  boch  beb  Seo  t>o 
pAOA  ppip  .1. 

CoepAbApboech,  in^en  ecAib  ^XnbuAib  a SiOAib  a cpich 
ConnACc;  ocup  bA  hin^en  cumAccAch,  ibcpochAch  hi.  Upi 
CAe^Aic  ingen  impe,  ocup  ce^np  in  bAnncpocc  pin  cecpe 
mbbiAOAin  ipeccAib  cpi  caccaic  6n  ibcpochAch,  ocup  iua 
nnoinib  in  bbiAOAin  ele.  Ip  AmbAio  himoppo,  bicip  in  en- 
bAichpin,  co  pbAbpAt)  Aip^Aic  ecAp  cec  t>a  nen  tub.  Oen  en 
ccuppu,  Aibbe  00  dnAib  in  nomuin,  co  muince  ■oep^-oip  imA 
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bpA^Aic.  TTpi  CAecAic  pbAbpAt),  App  co  nub Abb  oip  pop  cuvo 
cec  pbAbpAit).  In  pAC  bA  henbAicb  iac  nonibicip  pop  bocb 
CpoccA' CbiAcb,  convoeAt)  Acbepcip  cAcb : Ip  iutoai  pet) 

tAineAmAib  Ap  beobu  LocVia  CpoccA;  conit)  *oepn  AcbepAip 
,och  beb  Set)  ppip. 

boch  beb  *OpAcon,  cpA,  t)o  pAt>A  pup  .1.  t>pAicc  cennci^e 
piiAip  niuirnme  Ubepnoc  ipichc  bpACAin,  con-oepepc  "PuppA, 
SAnccup  ppiA  a cop  ibbocli  beb  Sec.  Ocup  ipi  in  tipAicc 
pin  cicpA  ni  peib  Com  .1.  ppiA  t)epet)  t)oniAin,  in  Aimpip 
pVibAin-o  CbmAit).  ConAt)  t>ipin,  ocup  conro  epci  pApAp  in 
SAignen  ceunci^e  niApbAp  ceopA  cetpAimA  pep  t)omAin,  ecip 
mnAi,  ocup  ttiac,  ocup  ingin,  ocup  mt>ibe  connice  muipcoppen 
pAip.  Comt)  t»e  5^pAp  bocb  beb  *OpAccon  pup,  no,  t)e. 

CbiAcb  Cpuicipi  t>in  .1.  t>A  cbpuic  no  bicip  Ai^e  moenpecc 
oca  peinmm,  comt)  Aipe  pm  AcbepAp  CpoccA  CbiAcb  ocup 
SbiAb  CpoccA. 

Ip  t>o  penniAip  in  cpAi^nen  cennci^e  beop,  AtriAib  po  ca- 
cbAin  ttlobin^  SAnccup,  1 CAipntppe  ua  ]-'ebe  Coin,  uc 
T)ixic : — 

A *Oe  mAip  [A  *Oe  mAip], 

ConA^AbAiivo  tno  t>i  epAib(4)  icpef  [request.] 

TTlAninim  bA  hAin^biu  epAin, 

VhtncAip  ■ouinebAt)  ^ebAin. 
hi  peib  Coin  ci cpA  cpepp, 

Sippepp  Ci  pint)  AnA^me^Y,  [AniAptiepp] 

*OpAicc  bonn  boppcpepp  cacIi  ponicc, 

Cen  comAint),  cen  pACCApbAic. 

T)pem  t)ub  t)opcA  bpipepp  bpucb, 

AcbebAC  ppi  bpiAcliAp-cpucb, 

IpAen  t>o  cet)Aib  hahia, 

T)oneoch  t)ib  t)o  epnAbA. 

O *Oun  CcpmnA  co  Sputb  bpAin, 

Sippepp  con  Ibluip  Uoppen  pAip; 

X)pAicc  bonn  bAppAcb  b<m  t)0  cem, 
blip  pUICpe  ACC  THAt)  cetpAmcAiii. 

IllAip^  t)0  piCpA,  TTlAip^  OO  nAip, 

DlAip^  nA  pocbicbep  in  pbAit;, 

In  mAipc  CAppApcAp  in  peib 
Ip  pepp  a pochibb  t)o  cem. 
blech  Acpec  pcebA  tie, 

X)on  "phbAicb  ApA  pumcAbA, 

Cuic  bAcbi  eppAi^  iAp  CAipc, 

Cuic  bbiAt>nA  pen  ■oumebA. 

UicpA  Aimpp  lApmocA, 

1 mbi  bbiAt)Ain  bipecA, 


app.  ci.n. 

Authority  a* 
to  the  Scuap 
A Fanait. 
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Authority  as 
to  the  Scuap 
a Fanait. 


-Ain  pop  Ain,  rriAips  do  nAip, 
T>uineb>AD  ^etAin  nimcAip. 

A *Oe  ttiai|i,  ecc 


Note  on  the 
Scuap  a 
Fanait  In 
the  Feliri 
Aenguta. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLIII.  [Lect.  XX.,  Page  429.] 

Original  of  note  on  the  ScuAp  a ^AnAic  in  the  pebipe  Aeti^upA, 
preserved  in  the  same  Book  (LeAbAp  111  op  T)uriA  T)oi^pe, 
now  called  the  LeAbAp  DpeAC,  R /.A.),  at  the  end  of  August, 
37.  b. 

Ip  mDi^Ait  inApbcliA  Com  tXvupcAip  *oini,  cic  inScuAp  a 
Paiiaic  do  ep^bAnAD  Cpenn  ppiA  Depiuo  DoniAin,  AiriAib  po- 
cliAippn^ip  AipepAn  inecnAi,  ocup  Cotuni  Cibbe  .i.  hiceipc  in 
CpAlllDpUD  ipATID  OCpAI  inScUAp  A^'AnAlU,  UC  D1X1C  CobuTTI 
Cibbe  .i.  Ain Aib  5eibu  da  cacIi  hicopAic  biD  hi  bepi  ^bAiipup 
Cipe.  AipepAn  Dixie  DenScobA  .t.  d'i  choipmcech  beci  in- 
oenbiiy  coeb  ppiCAeb.  In  peppAgup  Apincij  inApAibe  mpui$- 
beA  neeb  ApAcnino  nubechAio  ipinui^  bipA^A.  Ocup  ni  pui^be 
lApuni  neon  imbectiAiD  ipmcig  ApipA^A,  bm  hi  Deme  inpn 
pA^up  inScuAp  aI'aiiaic.  UiA^Aib  Dixie.  Upi  Taa  ocup  eeopA 
Aioche  pop  bbiADAin  bep  inpbAgpA  in  Cipinn.  IncAn  bup 
bei|\  ecbiAp  pop  boch  HuDpAixje,  ODopup  mppoinci^e  ipAnD 
eAeuc  mScop  A^AnAic.  IllAipc  eppAix;  imop|\o,  lApCAipc  tpe 
bAich  pechemAine  hicicpA  mScop  niDi^Atb  cepcA  Coin,  uc 
Dixie  lllobin^,  ocpiu^pAD  ha  peibe  Coin: — 


Vlipeib  Coin  eicpA  epepp, 

Sippe^  CipiiiD  AnAipDepp, 

'OpAic  bonD  boipcpep  cacIi  ponicc, 
Cen  cbomAinD  cen  pACApbAic. 


Giralilus 
CmnbrenMa’ 
pretended 
*•  Prophecy" 
bv  St.  Culum 

am. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLIV.  [Lect.  XX.,  Page  432.] 
Original  of  two  passages  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  concerning 
pretended  “ Prophecies ” of  political  events. 

[The  Title  of  Cambrensis*  work  is  Expugnatio  Hibernia , sice 
II Vitoria  Vaticinalis  Silvestris  Giraldi  Cambrensis;  and  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  edition  of  that  piece  published  by 
Camden  in  his  “Anglica,  Normaunica,  Hibernica,  Cambrica,  a 
veteribus  scripta”,  etc.,  Francofurti ; MDCIII.,  p.  735.  The  passage 
from  Cambrensis,  liber  ii.,  cap.  1C  (p.  794,  1.  41),  is  as  follows : — 


“ Tunc  iinpletu  est,  vt  dicitur  illud  Ilibernici  Columba*  vaticiniQ; 
qui  bellu  istud  longe  pra?cinens,  tanta  in  eo  future,  inquit,  ciuiu 
strage,  vt  hostes  ad  genua  eorunde  fuso  cruore  natarent.  Prte  glisis 
namq ; mollicie,  dum  ad  ima  penetraret  humana  ponderositas,  terra* 
lubricae  sanguis  profluus  superficiem  tenens,  genua  cruraque  de 
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facili  pertingebat.  Scribit  etiam  idem  vates,  vt  fertiir,  quendam  *pp.  cliv. 
paupere  & mendicu,  & quasi  de  aliis  terris  fugace,  cum  parua  manu 
Dunam  venturum ; & citra  maioris  autoritatem  vrbem  obtenturu.  cambltnais’ 
Bella  quoq;  plurima,  variosq;  reru  euentus:  qua?  omnia  de  Joanne  pret«nd«'U 
de  Curcy  sunt  manifesto  completa.  Ipse  vero  Joan,  librii  liunc  bySt 
prophetieu  Hibemice  script um  tanqua  operum  suorii  speculu  p CiUi- 
manib.  dicitur  habuisse.  Legitur  quoq ; in  eode  lib.  Juuene 
quendam  cum  armata  manu  Guatcrfordia;  muros  violenter  irruptu- 
rum,  & cum  magna  ciuium  strage  urbein  obtenturum.  Eundem 
quoq;  per  Guesefordiam  transiturum,  & demum  absq;  diflieultate 
Dubliniam  intraturum.  Qua?  omnia  de  Comite  Kicliardo  costat  esse 
completa.  Vrbem  quoq;  Limericensera,  ab  Anglorum  gente  bis 
deserendam,  & tertio  retinendam  Sanctus  ille  testatur.  Sed  deserta 
quidem  iain  bis  videtur.  Primo,  vt  dictu  est,  a Keymundo : se- 
cundo  h Philippo,  sup.  c.  18.  de  Breusa:  qui  cum  ad  vrbem  sibi 
datam,  aqua  tamen  interlabente  veniret : citra  conatus  omnes, 
insultus  eandem  reuertendo  deseruit : sicut  plenius  suo  loco  dicetur. 

Vnde  juxta  idem  vaticinium:  vrbs  tertio  petita,  erit  retinenda,  vel 
potius  longe  post  sub  llammone  de  Valoignes  Justitiario  fraudu- 
lenter  destructa,  & per  Meylerium  restaurata  recuperataque”. 

The  passage  from  the  same  book,  cap.  xxxiii.  (p.  806,  1.  57),  is 
as  follows  : — 

“Cum  enim  quatuor  Ilibernici  prophetas  habere  dicantur:  Mo- 
lingum,  Braccanum,  Patricium,  & Columkyllum  (quorum  etiam 
apud  illos  libri  adhuc  extant  Hibemice  scripti)  de  hac  expugnatione 
loquentes  omnes  testantur  earn  crebris  conllictibus  longoque  certa- 
niine  multa  in  posterum  tempora  multis  ca?dibus  foedaturam.  Sed 
vix  parum  ante  diem  iudicii,  plenum  Anglorum  populo  victoriam 
compromittunt ; Insulamq ; Hibemicam  de  mari  vsque  ad  mare  ex 
toto  subactam,  et  incastellatam.  Et  quanquam  Anglorum  populum 
an  tea  pluries  bellici  discriminis  in  Insula  vices  experiendo  turbari 
cotingat,  & debilitari  (sicut  Braccani  testimonio,  per  quenda  Regem 
de  desert  is  Patricii  montibus  vftumm,  & nocte  Dominica  castrum 
quodda  in  nemorosis  Ophelaniae  partib9  irrupturum  ; Omnes  fere 
Anglici  ab  Hibernia  turbabuntur)  eorundem  tame  assertione,  Ori- 
eutalia  Insula?  maritima  continue  semper  obtiuebit”. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLV.  [Lect.  XX.,  Page  434.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  a pretended  “Prophecy”  quoted  by  Sir  " Prophecy” 
deorye  Carew  in  1602  ( Carew  MS .,  607,  p.  140;  Lambeth  sir  aVtrtw, 
Library , London).  ln  lco2, 

Uicpeo  "oo  caapu  <\n  ChAputiAig 
5o  mtro  bv\ipeAC  lib  Atroencaoi, 

Dub  lnonv6<\  5lop  Atlupaig 
X)a  pc<\.oile<v6  coif  riA  1Vlu\ct<\oi 
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Or  King 
Cwehobhar 
Mac  Stssa. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLVI.  [Lect.  XXI.,  Page  453.J 

Of  the  account s of  the  celebrated  King  of  Ulster,  Concob^p 

til  ac  tleppA. 

Conchobhar  was  popularly  called  Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa,  from  his 
mother  Nessa , daughter  of  an  Ulster  chief  named  Echaidh  Sal - 
bhuidhe , the  wife  of  another  Ulster  chief  named  Fachtna.  Nessa 
was  left  a widow  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  at  a time  at 
which  Fergus  Mac  Roigh  was  king  of  the  province,  and  when  Conor 
was  seven  years  old.  Fei'gus  fell  in  love  with  the  widow,  and 
proposed  marriage  to  her,  with  a request  to  name  her  dowry.  The 
widow  consented  on  condition  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  province 
should  be  resigned  to  her  son,  Conchobhar , for  one  year ; in  order,  as 
she  said,  that  his  children  might  be  called  the  children  of  a king. 
Fergus  took  counsel  with  his  people,  and  they  advised  him  to  agree 
to  the  condition,  feeling  that  the  youth  would  be  but  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  cares  of  government  long  before  the  year  was  expired. 
In  this,  however,  they  were  mistaken ; for  when  his  mother  found 
herself  in  a position  of  wealth  and  influence,  she  supplied  the  boy 
and  his  tutors,  who,  of  course,  were  his  counsellors,  with  all  the 
money,  goods,  and  other  wealth  that  she  could  lay  hold  on,  to  be 
distributed  secretly  among  the  most  important  and  influential  chiefs 
of  the  province.  She  also  advised  and  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a style 
of  splendour  and  hospitality  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  ever 
attempted  before  him  ; so  that  his  court  soon  became  the  resort  and 
residence  of  all  that  was  brave,  dignified,  scientific,  and  learned  in 
his  kingdom.  The  poets  extolled  him  in  verse ; the  druids  pro- 
phesied his  future  fame  and  renown  ; the  ladies  loved  him  for  his 
beauty ; and  the  chiefs,  the  warriors,  and  the  youthful  military 
aspirants  of  the  province,  looked  up  to  him  as  the  very  soul  of 
munificence  and  chivalry;  so  that  when  his  year  of  office  was 
expired,  the  Ultonians  refused  to  allow  him  to  hand  the  kingdom 
back  to  Fergus,  alleging  among  other  reasons,  that  Fergus  appeared 
willing  at  any  time  to  barter  it  and  themselves  for  the  sake  of  any 
woman  who  took  his  fancy.  Fergus  did  not  submit  tamely  to  this 
breach  of  covenant;  he  raised  a war  against  Conchobhar , which  was 
carried  on  for  a long  time  with  vigour,  but  he  was  ultimately  de- 
feated and  forced  to  an  involuntary  submission.  Conchobhar  married 
Medhbh,  (or  Meave,)  daughter  of  the  monarch  Eochaidh  Feidlech , but 
she  soon  eloped  from  him,  and  her  father  gave  her  to  another  man, 
and  made  her  queen  of  Connacht.  This  was  a disastrous  circum- 
stance for  Conchobhar , as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a constant  warfare 
between  the  two  provinces.  Conchobhar's  court  at  Emania  became 
the  central  or  head  quarters  of  the  knights  of  the  Royal  Branch  (not 
Red  Branch,  as  they  are  erroneously  called) ; and  more  or  less  in 
connection  with  the  exploits  of  this  famous  order  his  name  holds  a 
distinguished  place  in  many  of  the  great  Historic  Tales,  both  as  a 
king  and  as  a knight ; — in  the  Death  of  the  Sons  of  Uisnech;  the  Tain 
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Bo  Chuailgne ; the  Battle  of  Ros  na  Righ;  the  Mesca  Uladh , or 
Intoxication  of  the  Ultonians  (during  which  they  made  a sudden  in- 
cursion into  Munster,  and  destroyed  the  ancient  palace  of  Teamhair 
Luachra , near  Abbeyfeale,  in  Kerry) ; the  Seirglighe  Chonchulainn ; 
the  Tochmarc  Emire;  the  Fledh  Bricrinn;  the  Ceasnaoidhean  Uladh , 

etc. ,  etc. 

The  entry  of  the  Death  of  Conchobhar  in  the  Annals  of  Tighernach , 
(according  to  Dr.  O'Conor),  is,  at  a.d.  33,  as  follows : — 

33.  ConcobAp  Hie  11eip  obnc  cm  pucceppic  pibiup  eiup 
CumApcpAio  [?  CumpcpAio],  qui  pe^nAuic  An  CAiriAin  Annip 

fin. 

In  the  MS.  of  Tighernach , in  T.C.D.,  however,  (H.  1.  18,  fol. 
116.  b.),  the  passage  is  as  follows.  (Indeed  Dr.  O’Conor  is  not  to 
be  depended  on  as  to  the  version  in  the  MS.  quoted  by  him.)  It 
is  at  a.d.  48  : 

Confiobap  THac  neffA  obic  qui  [a.d.  49]  Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa 
puccefpc  pbup  fuuf  jlaipie,  qui  obit,  cui  successit  filius  suus  Glaiatuf, 
pegnamc  awuf  ix.  qui  regnavit  aunis  ix. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  Death  of  Conchobhar  Mac 
Nessa  given  in  the  Historic  Tale  called  the  AioeD  cbondobAip,  or 
Tragic  Fate  of  Conchobhar , preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster 
(H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.;  fol.  79.  a.  b.):— 

t>A1  mepcA  mop  pop  tlbco  peccnAno  inCmAin  lllAchA. 
*OocupiOAp  omi,  immApbAiTA  mopA  ocup  compAmA  ecuppo 
.1.  ecip  ChonAbb  [CepnAchj  ocup  CoincubAinn,  ocup  Loe- 
xjAipe  [buA'OAch].  Cucaio  OAnipA,  Ap  ConAbb,  inchino  lllep- 
^e^pAO  copo ACibbi up  ocu  riAcompAm.  1)a  bep  o'UbcAib 
inoinbAiopin  cac  cupAio  no  niApboAip  Ap  ^AbAib  oenpip  no 
5aca  Anmchino  AppAcenoAib  ocup  commepccA  Aeb  Aipcib 
conoenAO  biAcpoice  cpuAoe  oib.  Ocup  mcAn  nobicip  inim- 
mApbAi^  nocompAmAib,  no  bepcip  ooib  combicip  innA  bAmAib. 
Ill  Ait  a ChonchobAip,  Ap  ConAbb,  nAconoeptiAC  oic  nACom- 
pAm  ecu  pomnnApA  Ap  TjAbAib  ompip,  niOACCUAbn^i  compAm 
ppimpA.  Ippipon  Ap  ConchobAp.  T)opACAO  lApAm,  poppin 
popux)  popAmbio  "oo  cptp  momcino.  Luio  cac  Abeci  AptiA- 
bApAC  oiAcbuciu.  *Oobbuio  oaiia,  Cec  niAC  TMacac  oocuai pc 
eccpA  bA  tlbco.  beipe  AppAnopAtn  poboi  in  hOpino  in  Cec. 
Ipeo  oobbuiopioe  OAppAioci  nA  bCmtiA,  ocup  cpi  beAccino 
beip  oo  UbcAib,  mcAn  bACAp  ua  ommee  co  cbuciu  do  inchnro 
1Hep5c5pA,  i^yeo  Acbepc  inoonmic  ppiApAibe.  Uochbuin- 
eoAp  Ccc  Ampin.  CcAiopioe  inincmo  AbbAim  inoAbAnAi 
ocup  bepio  beip;  opopicip  Cec  poboi  icApn^epe  oo  lllepp- 
ge^pA  ao i^ Aib  iApn a ecAib.  Cac  cac  ocup  cac  ip5<\[ib]  nobio 
oo  ChonnAcco  ppi  tlbco  nobepeo  Cec  innincino  iua  cpipp 
oup  in  cecApcAo  ecc  nAmpA  o‘tlbcAib  ootiiApbAO  oi. 
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Ve6c  Ann  nm,  nobbumpeom  inci  Cec  pAip  co  cue  CAnAi  mbo 
a ^epAib  Tloipp.  T)onAppAin  miApmopACC  ULavo  inAniAvo; 
*OopiACCACAp  "OAII  A,  CoilllACCAl  noimbeit  Alte  niACeppAjl- 
caiu  peom.  JTecAip  ca£  ecuppo.  'Oobbum  ConcbobAp  -pern 
ipm  cac.  Conm  Aimpin  ^at)aca|a  tmiA  ConiiACC  no  Chon- 
cbobAp  cumecc  popbeicb  uonepcin  AnebbA  noib.  £obic 
ni]\Abi  popcAbrriAin  nebbnumi  Anuxib  nebb  ConcbobAip  .1. 
ecep  epue  ocup  neibb  ocup  necebc;  ecepmec  ocup  cope 
ocup  cucpummAe ; ecep  pope  ocup  pobc  ocup  51  be;  ecep 
5 Aip  ocup  AbAi<5  ocup  epUvbpA;  ecep  eppiun  ocup  Aiie  ocup 
ecopc;  ecep  Apm  ocup  immAt)  ocup  opnoAn ; ecep  $nAip 
ocup  ^Aipcen  ocup  ceneb.  tlipbo  boccAC  cp<\  inc'i  Concbo- 
bAp.  A conu\pbi  imoppo,  inCbeic  po  ^AbpAC  riA  rntiA  Aibsip 
no  CboncbobAp. 

bum  1 Ap Am  popbec  AOinup  niA  nepcin  noriAmriAib.  *Oob- 
bum  Cec  imoppo  combui  ecep  nAtiWA  immenon.  blopnn- 
becAp  Cec  incniun  TDep^enpA  ipncAbAibb,  ocup  nop-ceibc 
conmcApbA  immubbAC  ConcbobAip,  combACAp  aoa  cpu\n 
intiACinn  ocup  cocopcAippeom,  ipA  cerin  cocApbA  ppi  bxp. 
]-'ocbepooAC  V1bAr6  cuci  conin  pucpAC  o Cbec. 

“Pop  bpu  Aca  *OAipe  da  t)Aec  ipAnn  nojiocbAip  ConcbobAp. 
Aca  a bi^eAim  bAibe  1 copcbAip,  ocup  copce  ppiAcenn  ocup 

COpCO  ppi ACOj'pA. 

IVIaioio  cpA  pop  CormACCA  co  Sciaio  x\ipn  da  Con.  *Oo 
bepcAp  UbAin  pAip  nopioip  co  Acb  *OAipe  da  1)acc. 

Illo  bpiebpe  App,  Ap  ConcbobAp,  no  bep  pi^e  iitlbAO 
noneoc  nombepA  connici  mocec.  TIocbeppA,  Ap  Cennbep- 
pAine,  ApA  ^ibbA  ponein 

*Oo  beippine  boniAin  imme  ocup  nombeip  popAinuin  co 
-ApnnACAn  Sbebe  £uaic.  HI  Aim  n Acpme  ipin^ibbu ; conin- 
nepin  aca,  Tti^e  CinnbeppAine  pop  tlbAin  .1.  in  pi  popAinuin 
bee  inoU\i.  ConocbAn  cpA,  innebAin  on  cp<\c  coApAibe 
OApeip  in  pi 5.  CopAimm  pop  tlbco  uvppin. 

• *OobepAp  cpA,  AbiAii;  coConcbobAp  .1.  pn^en.  1]yepme 
no  puuiAn  nonniAin  no  cbei^en  001105  inbin  nobm  in^A- 
bup  pinci^,  ocup  cec^AbAp  nobm  Atm.  THaic,  oppn^en, 
niACAbcA|i  mebboe  Apoocino  biAcmApb  pocecoip;  mAiiicuc- 
CAp  App  imoppo,  nodcpAino,  ocup  biOACip  nuic.  IpAppo 
nun,  Ap  tlbcAin,  inoAcip  oboAp  Aecpom.  UoiccAn  lApAni  a 
ceno,  ocup  popuA^en  copnAc  oip,  Ap  bACumniA  oac  puibc 
ConcbobAip  ocup  oac  mnoip. 

Ocup  Apbepc  mbiAi^  ppi  ConcbobAp  combecb  ipomcin  .1. 
AjinAc'ipAn  Apep^  no,  ocup  nAm^pen  popec,  ocup  nAecpAi^en 
miiAi  co  AiipecA,  ocup  iiApeceo. 

Iloboi  oaua,  ipncuncAbAipc  pin  cem  pobobeo  .1.  uii. 
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mbbiADnA,  ocup  nipboen^nAmAiD,  acc  AAipipum  irmAfuiDi 
riAmmA  .1.  tiacocuaLa  Cpipc  do  cpocAb  DoluDAiDib.  Uaiiic 
AnDpiDe  epic  mop  poppnADubi,  ocup  pocpicnAi^;  nem  ocup 
CAbAin  bAmec  in^nimA  DAponAD  AnD  .1.  Ipi  Cpipc  iuac  *06 
Oi  do  epoch  ad  cenciriAVo. 

CpeAcpo,  Ap  ConcbobAp  ppiA  DpuiD,  cia  obc  rnop  do 
gncnep  ipnDbACitifA  iddiu?  If  pip  on  em,  Ap  inDpui,  [Ipu 
Cpipc  niAC  *Oe  aca  a^a  bApugAb  Anoip  a$  1uDAi5ib.(S62)] 
If  mop  mtjnimpn,  Ap  ConcbobAp.  1 nf efpn  ■oada,  ApinDpui, 
inoenAiDci  po^ein  octif  pogenipu  .1.  in  .uni.  CAbAinD  CnAip, 
cencopmuivo  bbiADAin. 

IfAn-opn  pocpeici  ConcbobAp;  ocuf  iffepn  inDAfApep 
pocpeci  t)o  T)ia  in  tiGprn)  piACiACCAin  cpeicmi  e .1.  ITlopAnD 
in  fef  Aibe. 

Ill  Ait  cpA,  Ap  ConcbobAf : Ida  liAppAinD  nADAib  ctiApopj, 
riAf  11A55  Acumbeoip  ippicc  cpUAD-cupAD  ciccip  ciccip*263’  mo- 
beoib  concicbAif  cpuAf  mop  mibet),  niAvom  niCA  irniAit)  nini- 
fboij  pepbAipbec,  foponifet)  poep-cobAip.  "La  Cpipc  con^e- 
nAino.  b<\ec  bAfubenn  popbecAin  bAncomDCD  bAnpceb 

cechomcip  cpocAD  pi 5 bAtnoo  coipp  Api  ApDfAC  ADAmpAi. 
Uumcicce  m^nini  icinob  CAipipem  cpeom  UAfAb  iconnuet) 
coimcecc  contpiAm  CAin  be  bAT)iA  Dib^ADAC  DiAcobAip. 
CAin  fopbunt)  fobepAiiro.  CAin  conibunt)  cpocpnt)  Cpipc 
Apneniclunp,  nipupcic  ce  cep'Aicip  coipp  cpiAD.  CiApbo  Ap 
Cpipc  cavo  cuttiaccac  cia  t)u  Dun  nADpocem  pAt)  t)up  t)ep- 
coince  punopcAp  mApmen,  monA  mi  ad  n ad  pi  5 poAccmAp 
poncpAiDi,  cpocAD  Cpipc  niAcococbAimmif,  bAliAp'u  nADbem- 
mif  1 ApnApDpAC  ecomnApc.  UAfAb  pi  pocep  cpoiccptiAiD 
ApDoine  Di^mAi^;  DiAfAich  pA^AinDpe  bAp,  accu  pbAic  pop- 
beccAinD  focib  necA,  nAbuni  nemchuip  necc  pennceipeD ; do- 
toimpiD  mocpiDo  cbuAf  inApDpAC  n^ubA,  Ap  mu*OiA  mDfcib 
nADp'15  poAcc,  copip  popcACC  ppicumchAbpon  bAip,  conAcbiup 
Ap  omun  DoniDub  Dpuib,  cen  'OubemAin  Di^Aib. 

If aii d Dopm^ni  ConcbobAp  in  pecopicpe  DiApoinif  \X\cpAc 

DfUl  DebAn^lb  DOChoncbobAf  CpifC  DOCfOCAD,  DIAfAIAf- 

fAi^  ConcbobAp,  ciaca  AipDe  m^AncACApo,  ecc. 

Ho  DAnA,  combADe  Abcup  in  Conpub  do  docaid  oOccAUin 
Docun^iD  incbifA  co  ^e'oebAib  nomnipeD  do  CboncbobA|\ 
Cpi|X  DocbpocAD. 

[translation.] 

The  Ultonians  were  greatly  intoxicated  on  one  occasion  in 
Emhain  Mhctcha.  There  arose  indeed  great  contentions  and  [com- 
parison of]  trophies  between  them,  that  is,  between  Conall  Cernach , 
and  Cuchulainn , and  Laeghaire  Buadhach.  “Let  Mesgedhras  brain 
(2C2)  [Keating.]  (263)  Cldcif  [This  ia  a mistaken  repetition  of  the  same  word.] 
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be  brought  to  me”,  said  Conall , “ that  I may  talk  to  the  competing 
warriors”.  It  was  a custom  with  the  Ultonians  at  that  time,  every 
champion  they  killed  in  single  combat,  to  take  their  brains  out  of 
their  heads,  and  mix  lime  with  them  until  they  were  formed  into 
hard  balls.  And  whenever  they  were  in  contention,  or  at  [compa- 
rison of  ] trophies,  these  were  brought  to  them  until  they  had  them 
in  their  hands.  “ Good,  O Conchobhar ”,  said  ConaU , “ the  warriors  of 
the  trophy-comparison  have  not  performed  a deed  like  this  in  single 
combat ; they  are  not  competent  to  compare  trophies  with  me”.  “ It 
is  true,  indeed”,  said  Conchobhar . The  brain  was  then  put  upon  the 
shelf,  where  it  was  always  kept.  Every  one  went  liis  own  way  the 
next  day  to  his  sport.  Cd,  the  son  of  Magach , now  went  upon  an 
adventurous  visit  into  Ulster.  This  Cet  was  the  most  dangerous  pest 
in  Erinn.  The  time  that  he  passed  over  the  green  of  Emhain,  and 
having  three  half  heads  with  him  of  the  Ultonians,  was  at  a time  that 
the  fools  (of  Emhain)  were  at  their  play  with  the  brain  of  Mesgcdhra, 
as  one  fool  said  to  the  other.  Cet  heard  this.  He  snatched  the  brain 
out  of  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  and  took  it  away  with  him ; lor  Cet 
knew  that  it  was  prophesied  for  Mesgedhra  to  avenge  himself  after 
his  death.  Every  battle  and  every  combat  which  the  Connachtmen 
fought  against  Ulster,  Cet  used  to  carry  the  brain  in  his  girdle  to  see 
if  he  could  succeed  in  killing  some  illustrious  (personage)  of  the 
Ultonians  with  it. 

Cet  went  eastwards  and  took  a Tain  of  cows  from  the  Fera 
Boss.  The  Ulstermen  followed  him  in  pursuit.  The  Connacht* 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  went  to  save  him.  A battle  was  fought 
between  them.  Conchobhar  himself  went  into  the  battle.  And  it  was 
then  the  women  of  Connacht  prayed  Conchobhar  to  come  to  their  side 
that  they  might  see  his  shape.  For  there  was  not  upon  earth  the  shape 
of  a person  like  the  shape  of  Conchobhar ; namely,  in  form,  and  face, 
and  countenance ; in  size,  and  symmetry,  and  proportion  ; in  eyes, 
and  hair,  and  whiteness ; in  wisdom,  and  prudence,  and  eloquence ; 
in  costume,  and  nobleness,  and  mien ; in  arms,  and  amplitude,  and 
dignity ; in  accomplishment,  and  valour,  and  family  descent.  The 
man  Conchobhar  was  faultless.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Cet  now  the 
women  preferred  their  request  to  Conchobhar. 

Conchobhar  then  drew  aside  alone,  so  that  the  women  might  view 
him.  Cet  had  previously  taken  his  place  among  the  women  in  the 
middle.  Cet  adjusted  Mesgcdhra  s brain  in  his  sling,  and  he  threw  it 
so  that  it  entered  Conor’s  skull,  and  that  its  two -thirds  entered  his 
head,  and  it  remained  in  his  head,  so  that  he  fell  with  his  head  to  the 
earth.  The  Ulstermen  rushed  forward  and  carried  him  off  from  Cet. 

On  the  brink  of  the  ford  of  Daire  da  Bhaeth  it  was  that  Conchobhar 
fell.  His  bed  is  there  where  he  fell,  and  a rock  at  his  head  and  a 
rock  at  his  feet. 

The  Connachtmen  were  then  routed  to  Sciaidh  aird  na  Con.  The 
Ulstermen  were  driven  eastwards  again  to  the  ford  of  Daire  dd 
Bhaeth. 
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“ Let  me  be  carried  out  of  this”,  said  Conchobar;  “ I will  give  the 
sovereignty  of  Ulster  to  the  person  who  shall  take  me  to  my  own 
house”.  “ I will  take  thee”,  said  Cennberraidhe , his  own  servant. 

He  put  a cord  around  him  and  he  carried  him  on  his  back  to  Ard 
Achadh , of  Slicibh  Fuaid.  His  heart  broke  within  the  servant,  and 
that  is  the  cause  of  [the  saying  of  ] “ Cennberraidhe' s Sovereignty 
over  Ulster”,  i.e.,  the  king  upon  his  back  for  half  the  day.  The 
battle  was  sustained,  however,  from  the  one  hour  of  the  day  to  the 
same  hour  of  the  next  day  after  the  king,  after  which  the  Ultonians 
overthrown. 

In  the  meantime  his  physician  was  brought  to  Conchobar , namely, 
Fingen.  He  it  was  that  could  know  by  the  fume  that  arose  from  a 
house  the  number  that  was  ill  in  the  house,  and  every  disease  that 
prevailed  in  the  house.  “ Good”,  said  Fingen , “ if  the  stone  be  taken 
out  of  thy  head,  thou  shalt  be  dead  at  once ; if  it  is  not  taken 
out  of  it,  however,  I would  cure  thee,  but  it  would  be  a blemish 
upon  thee”.  “ The  blemish”,  said  the  Ultonians,  “ is  better  for  us 
than  his  death”.  His  head  was  then  healed,  and  it  was  stitched 
with  thread  of  gold,  because  the  colour  of  Conchoba^s  hair  was  the 
same  as  the  colour  of  the  gold. 

And  the  doctor  said  to  Conchobar  that  he  should  be  cautious,  that 
is,  that  he  should  not  allow  his  anger  to  come  upon  him,  and  that 
he  should  not  go  upon  a horse,  and  that  he  should  not  have  violent 
connection  with  a woman,  and  that  he  should  not  run. 

He  continued  then  in  that  doubtful  state  as  long  as  he  lived, 
namely,  seven  years,  and  was  incapable  of  action,  but  to  remain 
sitting  only,  that  is,  until  he  heard  that  Christ  was  crucified  by  the 
Jews.  There  came  at  that  time  a great  convulsion  over  creation, 
and  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  shaken  by  the  enormity  of  the 
deed  which  was  there  perpetrated,  namely,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  to  be  crucified  without  crime. 

“ What  is  this  ?”  said  Conchobar  to  his  druid.  “ What  great  evil 
is  it  which  is  perpetrated  on  this  day  ?”  “ It  is  true,  indeed”,  said  the 
druid  [Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  crucified  this  day  by  the  Jews].<264) 
“That  is  a great  deed”,  said  Conchobar.  “That  man,  now”,  said 
the  druid,  “ it  was  in  the  same  night  he  was  born  that  you  were 
born,  that  is,  in  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  January,  though  the 
year  was  not  the  same”. 

It  was  then  that  Conchobar  believed ; and  he  was  one  of  the  two 
men  that  believed  in  God  in  Erinn  before  the  coming  of  the  Faith ; 
that  is,  Morann  was  the  other  man. 

“ Good,  now”,  said  Conchobar;  “ it  is  a pity  that  he  [Christ]  did  not 
appeal  to  a valiant  high-king,  which  would  bring  me  in  the  shape  of  a 
hardy  champion,  my  lips  quivering,  until  the  great  valour  of  a soldier 
was  heard  dealing  a breach  of  battle  between  two  hosts ; bitter  the 
slaughter  by  which  there  would  be  propitiated  free  relief.  With  Christ 
should  my  assistance  be.  A wild  shout  has  sprung  at  large : a full 

(264)  [Keating.] 
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Of  King 
Conchobar 
Mac  A’etta. 


Lord,  a full  loss,  is  lamented  ; the  crucifixion  of  a King,  the  greatest 
body,  who  was  an  illustrious,  admirable  King.  I would  complain  of 
the  deed  to  the  faithful  host  of  noble  feats,  whose  vigilant,  beautiful 
aid,  should  be  with  the  merciful  God  to  relieve  Him.  Beautiful  the 
overthrowing  which  I would  give.  Beautiful  the  combat  which  1 
would  wage  for  Christ  who  is  being  defiled.  I would  not  rest  though 
my  body  of  clay  had  been  tormented  by  them.  Why  for  Christ, 
the  chaste,  the  powerful,  what  is  the  reason  for  us  that  we  do  not 
express  words  of  deep  tear-lamentation  ? He  who  is  slain  in  Armenia; 
a greater  than  the  dignity  of  any  righteous  king  is  being  tormented. 
The  crucifixion  of  Christ  if  w<i  should  befriend,  it  were  better  that 
we  should  not  be  accounted  an  unrighteous  high  king.  High  the 
King  who  suffers  a hard  crucifixion  for  the  sake  of  ungrateful  men ; 
for  His  safety  I would  go  to  death  ; but  a king  shall  not  go  to  a guilty 
death,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be  that  which  defiles  purity  that 
should  take  precedence  of  Him.  It  crushes  my  heart  to  hear  the  voice 
of  wailing  for  my  God ; the  arm  which  does  not  come  to  reach  with 
true  relief  to  arrest  the  sorrow  of  death — because  I am  told  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  me  to  ride  in  chariots — without  avenging  the  Creator". 

The  time  that  Conchobar  made  this  lihetoric  was,  when  Bacrach , a 
Leinster  druid,  told  Conchobar  that  Christ  was  crucified;  when 
Conchobar  asked  him:  “What  wonderful  signs?”  etc. 

Or,  indeed,  that  it  was  Altus,  the  [KomanJ  Consul,  who  came 
from  Octavius  to  demand  the  tribute  from  the  Gacdliils,  that  told 
Conchobar  that  Christ  was  crucified. 


The  great  antiquity  of  the  original  of  this  tale  may  be  inferred 
from  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  very  old  version  of  it,  in 
which  the  still  more  remote  version,  which  ascribes  to  Bacrach  the 
Druid  the  explanation  to  King  Conchobar  of  the  wonderful  pheno- 
mena of  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  is  referred  to,  whilst  the  latter 
writer  (himself  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  at 
least)  hints  what  appears  to  him  to  be  a more  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable source  of  information.  The  Book  of  Leinster,  from  which  this 
tract  is  copied,  is  a MS.  of  the  middle,  a portion  of  it  of  the  earlier 
part,  of  the  twelfth  century  ; and  the  writer  of  the  tale  in  its  present 
form  would  appear  to  have  copied  it  out  with  impatience,  w hen  lie 
leaves  unwritten  the  result  of  King  Conchobar  s frenzied  address, 
namely,  his  death.  1 do  not  recollect  having  seen  any  ancient 
original  detailed  account  of  this  tragical  event  beyond  what  is  told 
here;  but  the  learned  Dr.  Geoffry  Keating,  in  his  History  of  Erinn, 
gives  a modified,  and  less  accurate,  but  fuller  version  of  the  tale 
from  some  ancient  authority  no  longer  known  to  us,  and  concludes 
in  the  following  words : — 


TtlAppn  t>6  peAdc  mbliaDTiA, 
guf  An  Aome  ’nap  cpod<v6  Cpiopc, 
■do  peip  -opoinge  pe  peAnCup ; A*;up 
map  x>o  Connaipc  ctaoCto-O  tiearti- 


In  that  state  did  he  remain  seven 
years,  until  the  Friday  in  which 
Christ  was  crucified,  according  to 
some  historians;  and  when  he  saw 
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§rtAiA6  tia  trout,  Ajpip  uppbtibAb  n* 
$;p6itie  Y^n  eApgA  lAn,  viAppAigeAf 
■oo  bllACpAiS,  ■OJVXOI  DO  l/Al^mb  oo 
bl  ’tIA  poClAip,  CpOAO  DA  CCAiniJJ  Att 
thAbAipc  iteriigtiAdAti  pin  pop  tia 
•DUlllb.  lOfA  CpiOpC  ttlAC  "06,  Ap  ATI 
OpAOl,  ACA  AgA  bAptidjAb  AttOlf  Ag 
ItlOAlglb.  CpUA1§  ptt,  Ap  COttdU- 
bA|\,  t)A  mbeinnp  tiA  tAtAip  oo 
tbuippinn  ApAibe  cimdiott  mo  pio$ 
oA  bApugAb.  Apip  teip  pn  cug 
a dtoibeAtb  AHiAd,  Agtip  cero  pA 
boipe  coitte  ■oo  bi  LAnh  pir,  pip 

gAb  AgA  ^CAppAb,  AgU|*  AgA  bUAIlt, 

Aguf  Afeb  a oiibAipc,  da  rnbetfc 
AmeAfg  ttA  it1uoAi$eA6,  pipAb  6pm 
Olob  “OO  b6A|\Ab  OppA  ; AgUf  Ap 
Tb6AO  11 A OArAdCA  OO  §Ab  6,  "OO 

ting  ah  me  Alt  AfA  ieATtn  go  ccAi- 
mg  euro  t>a  mbmn  ’tia  biAig,  Acup 
mA]tpn  go  bpuAip  bAp.  Coitl  LA- 
mj\Ai£e  a bpennAib  Tloip  goipicAp 
•Doit  riiume  coitte  pn. 


« 


the  unusual  change  of  the  creation,  APP.  Clvi. 

and  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  

moon  at  its  full,  he  asked  of  Bacrach , Of  King 
a Leinster  Druid,  who  was  along  Conchobar 
with  him,  what  was  it  that  brought  Mac  Attsa. 
that  unusual  change  upon  the  pla- 
nets of  Heaven  and  Earth.  “Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God”,  said  the 
Druid,  “ who  is  now  being  crucified 
by  the  Jews”.  “ That  is  a pity”,  said 
Conor;  “were  I in  His  presence,  I 
would  kill  those  who  were  around 
my  King  at  putting  Him  to  death”. 

And  with  that  he  brought  out  his 
sword,  and  rushed  at  a woody  grove 
which  was  convenient  to  him,  and 
began  to  cut  and  fell  it ; and  what  he 
said  was,  that  if  he  were  among  the 
Jews,  that  that  was  the  usage  he 
would  give  them ; and,  from  the  ex- 
cessiveness of  the  fury  which  seized 
upon  him,  the  lump  started  out  of  his 
head,  and  some  of  his  brain  came 
after  it;  and  in  that  way  he  died. 

The  Wood  of  Ldmhraighe , in  Fcara 
Rous , is  the  name  by  which  that 
shrubby  wood  is  called. 


So  far  Keating ; and  as  it  is  of  some  interest  to  throw  this  story  of 
King  Conohobar's  death  as  far  back  on  authority  as  we  can,  I may 
here  quote  a distich,  with  its  gloss,  from  a poem  on  the  manner  of 
death  and  place  of  sepulture  of  a great  many  of  the  champions  of 
Erinn  at  and  about  the  time  of  Conchobar.  This  poem  was  written 
by  Cinacth  Oy Haiiagain,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  073  ; the  poem  consists  of  thirty-eight 
stanzas,  beginning; — 

yiAmiA  bACAp  in  emAin.  Warriors  who  were  in  Emain. 


Of  the  fourth  stanza  of  this  poem,  the  following  are  the  first  two 
lines,  and  gloss : — 


bebad  HIac  Hep*A  in  pig 

lii  coeb  beicped  bAtnpAigi. 

[.i.Dia  po  pebAib  ConcobAp  yib 
tAmpAige  ip  Ann  Uub  in- 
chinn  mepgebpA  Af  a drum, 
ocup  a indiun  p6in  pope. 


Mac  Nessa  the  King  died 

By  the  side  of  Leilir  Lamhraiyhti. 

[*.e.,  as  Conchobar  was  cutting 
down  the  Wood  of  Lamh - 
r a iy  fat,  it  was  then  Merged  li- 
ra's brain  started  from  his 
head,  and  his  own  brain 
afterwards. 


There  is  a copy  of  this  poem  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  fol.  lf>,  but 
without  the  interlined  gloss ; the  only  other  copy  of  it  that  I am 
acquainted  with  in  Ireland  is  one,  with  a gloss,  in  my  own  possession, 
made  by  myself  from  a vellum  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century',  lately 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Monk  Mason  of  London. 
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On  the  Irish 
M*S.  at  St 
Isidore’s, 
Horae. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLVII.  [Note  to  Preface,  Page  x.] 

Statement  relative  to  the  Irish  MSS.  of  the  College  of  St.  In- 
dore, at  Rome,  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  their  Lord- 
ships the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  and  laid 
before  them  by  the  Senate  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland , in  1859. 

[The  following  Memorandum  was  drawn  up  by  me  on  the  occasion  of  an  inquiry,  tormlniJfd 
by  a lengthened  Report  by  a Committee  of  the  Senate,  on  the  Condition  and  Circumstance 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  in  July,  1859.  It  was  prepared  in  consequence  of  a 
recommendation  in  that  Report,  that  measures  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  to  secure  to  the 
University  “ copies,  at  least,  of  the  valuable  Irish  Manuscripts  of  St.  Isidore  and  the  Bar- 
berlni  Library,  at  Rome”.  As  the  contents  of  tills  Memorandum  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  volume,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  reprint  It  here.] 

July  30,  1859. 

The  following  is  a brief  notice  of  the  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  illustra- 
tive of  Ecclesiastical  History,  now  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore's  at  Rome.  I 
have  introduced  a short  account  of  a collection  of  somewhat  similar  history 
and  character,  and  originally  made  by  the  same  hands,  now  in  the  Burgundian 
Library  at  Brussels ; and  I have  dwelt  on  the  liberality  of  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians in  allowing  these  precious  documents  to  be  transmitted  to  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  being  copied,  in  the  hope  that  such  an  example  may  lead  to  a similar 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Rome,  in  respect  to  the  invaluable 
collections  now  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  history  of  these  collections  leads  us 
necessarily  to  say  a few  words  on  the  foundation  of  the  Irish  College  at 
Louvain. 

Flailhri  O'Maelchonaird,  better  known  to  English  writers  as  Florence 
Conroy,  was  a native  of  Galway,  and  a Franciscan  friar.  He  was  well  known 
on  the  continent  for  his  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  became  the  cherished  friend  of  King  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain.  In  1610 
he  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tuam,  his  native  province,  and  he 
was  the  chief  promoter,  if  not  the  originator,  of  the  project  of  an  Irish  college 
on  the  continent,  in  which  he  contemplated  a double  purpose.  The  first,  to 
afford  an  asylum  to  such  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  as  thought  it  more  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  religion  at  home  to  preserve  their  lives  for  the  preparation 
and  supply  of  a future  priesthood  to  their  native  land,  than  to  embrace,  as 
many  of  them  did,  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  was  at  that  terrible  period 
so  liberally  bestowed  by  their  fell  enemies  of  English  race  and  creed.  The 
second  purpose, — which,  indeed,  is  implied  in  the  first, — was  to  afford  to  the 
ardent,  unconquerable  jouth  of  Ireland  the  means  of  general  mental  cultivation 
and  preparation  for  the  sacred  ministry,  from  which  they  were  completely  cut 
off  at  home. 

Full  success  crowned  our  archbishop’s  efforts,  and  in  the  year  1G1G,  the  first 
stone  of  the  Irish  College  was  laid  at  Louvain,  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Fadun,  by  Archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
and  his  princess,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  sister  of  King  Philip  the  Third,  the 
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cost  of  its  erection  being  liberally  supplied  from  the  coffers  of  this  Catholic  APP>  Clvii. 
sovereign. 

Among  the  first  members  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Irish  College  at 
Louvain  was  Aedh  Mac  an  Bhaird , better  known  as  Hugh  Ward,  a native  of  Isidore's, 
Donegall,  and  a Franciscan  friar.  He  was  first  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 
ultimately  Guardian  or  Hector  of  the  College.  He  was  soon  after  joined  by 
Father  John  Colgan  and  Father  Michael  O’Clery. 

These  three  noble  Irish  Franciscans  soon  began  to  devise  means  to  rescue 
from  the  chances  of  threatened  oblivion  the  perishing  records  and  evidences  of, 
at  least,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  their  native  country.  They  established 
an  Irish  Press  in  St.  Anthony's  College.  Michael  O’Clery  was  sent  back  into 
Ireland  to  collect,  purchase,  or  transcribe  manuscripts ; the  expenses  of  his 
mission  being  provided  by  Father  Ward.  Father  Michael  O’Clery,  than  whom 
no  more  competent  i>erson  for  such  an  undertaking  could  be  found,  appears  to 
have  arrived  in  Ireland  in  1G26.  He  immediately  set  to  work  collecting, 
chiefly  by  transcription,  all  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  documents,  but  more  especi- 
ally those  important  historical  tracts,  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints.  He  visited 
the  Franciscan  Monasteries  of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Multifarnham,  Wexford, 

Cashel,  Clonmel,  Quin,  Bundroose,  etc.,  etc.,  and  various  private  libraries, 
collecting  and  transcribing  from  all.  And  having  made  his  collection  in  a pro- 
miscuous manner,  he  then  retired  to  his  own  monastery  of  Donegall,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  where, 
among  his  early  friends  and  relatives,  the  illustrious  fathers  of  that  famous 
monastery,  he  appears  to  have  re-copied  and  arranged  all  the  materials  of 
ecclesiastical  history  which  he  had  collected. 

Father  Ward  died  in  1635,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  contemplated  work 
devolved  upon  Father  Colgan.  At  what  time  Father  Michael  O’Clery  reached 
him  with  his  precious  stores,  I am  not  able  to  say ; but  he  was  in  Louvain  in 
1G42,  when  he  published  his  glossary.  Father  Colgan’s  Trias  Thaumaturgiu , 
containing  all  the  lives  of  our  three  great  patrons,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Bridget, 
and  St.  Colum  Cille,  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum , extending  only  to  the  saints  of 
the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  appeared  in  1G45.  Michael  O’Clery 
died  at  Louvain  in  1643 ; and  whether  it  was  from  the  loss  of  his  indispensable 
assistance,  or  some  other  cause,  Colgan,  though  he  lived  to  1G58,  did  not  pub- 
lish any  more  of  the  work,  nor  was  it  ever  after  taken  up. 

The  materials  collected  by  Michael  O’Clery,  as  well  as  any  that  may  have 
been  obtained  through  other  channels,  remained  at  Louvain  after  his  and 
Father  Colgan’s  death,  and  down,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  French  Revolution,  at 
which  time  they  appear  to  have  been  dispersed, and  in  such  a manner  that  all 
knowledge  of  their  existence  was  for  a long  time  lost.  But  it  would  appear 
from  what  has  been  since  learned,  that  this  great  collection  became  subdivided 
into  two  principal  parts,  one  of  which  found  its  way  to  Brussels,  and  the  other 
to  Rome. 

The  late  Dean  Lyons,  of  Belmullct,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Rome  in  the 
year  1842,  had,  previous  to  his  leaving  Dublin,  an  interview  with  some  of  our 
antiquarian  celebrities,  and  at  their  suggestion  he  undertook  to  examine  the 
archives  of  the  Eternal  City  in  search  of  Irish  books  and  manuscripts,  with  a 
• promise  tliat  he  would  send  home  from  time  to  time  pencil  tracings  of  the  titles, 
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APP.CLvn.  chapters,  etc.,  of  any  manuscripts  which  he  might  happen  to  discover.  He 
was  hiruself  a good  Irish  scholar.  All  the  searches  that  Dr.  Lyons  could  make 
mss  at  s£  wt're  unproductive  until  he  visited  the  College  of  St.  Isidore,  in  which,  to  his 
liome*5  # infinite  satisfaction,  he  found  twenty  volumes  of  Irish  manuscripts,  some  of 
them  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  the  ancient  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Ireland,  and  all  of  them  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. Upon  making  this  discovery,  Dr.  Lyons  at  once  set  to  work,  and,  after 
a short  time,  sent  over  two  letters  in  succession,  with  most  important  enclosures, 
being,  in  fact,  tracings  in  pencil  of  wonderful  accuracy  from  all  the  chief  heads 
of  subjects  in  the  entire  collection.  These  tracings  were  passed  over  with  ink 
by  me,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  they  were  pasted  into  a 
book  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  aud  then,  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Lyons, 
placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  they  remain  in  safety 
and  in  high  esteem,  and  accessible  to  all  persons  interested  in  Irish  history. 

On  the  return  of  I)r.  Lyons  to  Ireland,  in  1843,  the  friends  of  Irish  literature 
in  Dublin  consulted  him  on  the  possibility  of  getting  possession  of  these  valu- 
able remains  by  purchase  or  loan,  with  the  view  of  placing  the  originals  or 
accurate  copies  of  them  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  they  would  be 
accessible  to  all  who  may  choose  to  consult  them.  I was  asked  to  make  up  a 
short  catalogue  of  their  contents  from  the  tracings  sent  over,  which  enabled 
me  to  identify  all  the  pieces,  and  also  to  furnish  a rough  estimate  of  their 
value.  This  I did,  and  I valued  them  at  £400,  that  is,  on  an  average  of  twenty 
pounds  per  volume.  Dr.  Todd  undertook  to  raise  this  sum  by  subscription, 
and  my  catalogue  was  sent  down  to  Dean  Lyons,  who  transmitted  it,  with  the 
offer  of  the  money,  to  Rome ; but  before  we  could  have  an  answer  back,  Dr. 
Lyons  died,  the  Repeal  Association  ceased  to  exist,  the  public  sentiment  which 
it  had  raised  subsided,  the  famine  set  in,  and  if  any  answer  came  to  Dr.  Lyons 
letters,  we  have  never  heard  of  it. 

The  next  account  we  had  of  these  MSS.  was  the  publication,  without  my 
privity  or  consent  in  any  way  asked  or  obtained,  of  my  Catalogue,  by  the  R*v- 
J.  Donovan  (in  the  third  volume,  p.  077,  of  his  Ancient  and  Modem  Rome),  in 
1843.  I may  here  state  that*a  consideration  of  the  heads  of  subjects  and 
chapters  of  the  MSS.  in  question,  leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  their  having 
formed  part  of  the  original  Louvain  collection  of  Father  Michael  O’Clery. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  collection  at  St.  Isidore’s,  I had  the  plea- 
sure of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Laurence  Waldron,  the  present  Mi*, 
for  the  county  of  Tipperary,  to  whom  1 mentioned  the  discovery.  Mr.  Waldron 
was  accustomed  to  make  an  anuual  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  I requested  him, 
when  next  he  went  there,  to  look  out  for  Irish  MSS.  in  such  libraries  as  he  might 
happen  to  visit  in  his  travels,  and  more  particularly  Brussels,  Liege,  Liak, 
Ostend,  and  the  other  cities  of  Belgium.  This  gentleman  was  good  enough  to 
receive  instructions  from  me  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  could  identify  manu- 
scripts of  importance.  In  the  summer  following  he  sent  me  from  Brussels  j 
large  quantity  of  tracings  from  several  manuscripts.  These  tracings,  made 
with  great  care  and  accuracy,  enabled  me  at  once  to  identify  Micliacl  O’Clery’* 
(to  me)  well-known  handwriting,  and  the  noble  collection  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Irish  Saints  and  other  ecclesiastical  documents,  which  he  had  made  in  Ireland 
for  Fathers  Ward  and  Colgan  between  the  years  1626  and  1635.  I inline* 
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diately  communicated  this  information  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  Trinity  APP.  clvit. 

College,  who  at  once  started  for  Brussels,  and  found  that  I was  quite  correct 

in  my  identification  of  these  MSS.  The  collection  was  next  visited  by  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  of  Trinity  College,  and  next  bv  Mr.  Samuel  Bindon,  of  the  JjWore’*, 

county  of  Clare,  who  made  a most  accurate  and  valuable  catalogue  of  the  whole 

collection. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I discovered  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  a large  and  valuable  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Danes 
in  Ireland ; and  on  the  discovery  of  the  Brussels  collection,  it  was  found  to 
contain  a full  copy  of  this  most  important  tract,  made  by  Michael  O’Clery  in 
the  convent  of  Multifarnham  in  1626.  Under  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Todd 
visited  Brussels  again,  taking  with  him  my  copy  of  the  frngment  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  into  which  he  inserted  from  the  O’Clery  copy  all  that  was 
wanting  to  it.  At  this  time  Dr.  Todd  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  to  whom  lie  explained  the  nature  of  his 
visit  to  the  Burgundian  Library,  expressing  his  regret  at  the  difficulties  which 
the  distance  from  Ireland  placed  in  the  way  of  making  these  valuable  records 
available  for  the  purposes  of  Irish  History.  Some  time  subsequently,  in  May, 

1849.  and  incidentally  to  my  examination  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  importance  of  these  MSS.  was  fully  made  known,  and  through 
my  instrumentality  an  effort  was  set  on  foot  tb  obtain  a loan  of  them  from  the 
Burgundian  Library.  With  most  commendable  liberality  his  Majesty  at  once 
consented  to  permit  any  one  or  more  of  the  manuscripts  to  be  sent  over  to  this 
country  through  the  Belgian  Ambassador  in  London  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland;  and,  accordingly,  in  1849,  two  volumes  came  over,  containing  the 
Martyrologies  of  Aengus  the  Culdee,  of  Tallught,  of  Marianus  Gorman,  and 
that  of  Donegall  compiled  by  the  Four  Masters.  Of  these  I made  accurate 
and  laboured  copies  for  Dr.  Todd’s  private  library  and  at  his  private  expense, 
no  public  body  here  being  willing  at  the  time  to  undertake  the  cost  of  such  a 
work.  On  returning  these  books  to  Brussels  we  next  obtained  two  other 
important  books, — the  Danish  wars  and  a volume  of  Religious  and  Historical 
Poem9.  Of  the  former  I made  a copy  for  the  Library  of  Trinity  College.  In 
1856  we  had  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  collection  sent  over  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Brehon  Law.  Commission ; but  although  O’Clery ’s  magnificent 
collection  of  the  lives  of  our  saints  was  among  them,  there  were  no  parties  here 
who  could  bo  found  willing  to  defray  the  expense  of  copying  them.  I,  however, 
at  my  own  expense  had  copies  taken  of  the  lives  of  SS.  Adamnan,  Moling , 

Berach,  MacCreiche , Crunnatan , Cealluc/i , Column  Ela , and  Mochoemdy  of 


Leith  Mdr. 

We  have,  in  the  instance  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in  the  Burgundian  Library  and 
the  collection  at  St.  Isidore’s,  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  materials 
of  our  ecclesiastical  history  are  scattered  all  over  the  continent.  The  writings 
of  Dr.  Lanigan,  and  all  others  of  a similar  kind,  are  mere  digests  of  Irish 
ecclesiastical  history,  omitting  all  the  more  important  historical  and  social 
details  which  give  consistency,  and,  I may  say,  unimpeachable  authenticity, 
to  those  remarkable  documents. 

Amongst  other  reasons  which  would  make  it  desirable  for  us  to  possess  at 
least  authentic  copies  of  these  valuable  documents,  I may  state  that,  ns  a 
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On  the  Irish 
MBS.  at  St 
Isidore's, 
Home. 


Catholic  Professor  of  Irish  History  and  Archaeology,  I feci  myself  greatly 
embarrassed  in  my  connection  with  the  Catholic  University.  I have  been 
preparing  and  delivering  courses  of  Lectures  in  this  institution  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties and  early  civil  History  of  Ireland,  drawn  altogether  from  ancient  existing 
manuscripts,  of  which,  for  this  purpose,  we  have  a tolerably  large  store  remain- 
ing ; but  I have  been  deterred  from  entering  upon  any  lengthened  course  of 
Lectures  on  the  still  more  important  subject  of  our  Cliristian  History,  solely 
because  the  original  authorities  are  so  widely  scattered  and  impossible  of  access. 
If  it  were  possible,  and  I believe  that,  with  the  aid  of  your  Lordships’  influ- 
ence, it  would  be  readily  so,  to  bring  together  in  Dublin,  even  for  a short  time, 
the  collection  at  St.  Isidore’s,  and  that  of  the  Burgundian  Library,  Brussels, 
copies  of  these  works  could  be  made,  which,  with  the  materials  that  could  be 
procured  by  transcription  by  a competent  person  in  a month  or  six  weeks  in 
Oxford  and  London ; and  then,  indeed,  would  the  materials  for  Lectures  on  the 
ancient  Catholic  History  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  for  the  general  history  of  this 
country,  be  abundant,  authoritative,  and  unanswerable.  Indeed  I would  look 
upon  the  collection  and  concentration,  in  the  Library  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, of  those  scattered  fragments  of  our  national  history,  as  supplying  nearly 
as  great  a desideratum  as  the  University  itself. — EUGENE  O’CURRY, 

Professor  of  Irish  Archaeology. 


[end  OF  THE  APPENDIX.] 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FAC-SIMILES. 


[The  Fac-Similes  which  follow  are  arranged  in  the  Chronological  Order  of 
the  dates,  or  supposed  dates,  of  the  MSS.,  or  handwriting,  represented.  They 
will  be  found  to  be  distinguished  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet — (A.),  (B.), 
etc. — for  convenience  of  reference  to  the  following  Explanations.] 


(A.)  MS.  in  the  “ 'Ooihnac  AipgiT)”;  [R.I.A.].  {temp.  Saint  [A.] 
Patrick;  circa  a.d.  430). 

— “ eli . . [ ] ge  . . [ ] . . hi  ge  Jacob  Jac  . . hi  genui  . . 

L]  Omnes  ergo  generationes  ab  Abracham  usque  ad  * 
avid  genenerationes  xiiii,  et  a David  usque  ad  Transmigra- 
tionem  Babil[oms]  generationes  xiiii.,  et  a trans [miqratione] 

Babil . . ni . .usque  ad  [Christum]  generationes”  [xiiii!],  etc. 

[See  as  to  this  MS.  (the  “ Domhnach  Airyid")  the  text  at  Lect.  XV.,  page 
321-2 ; and  particularly  the  description  of  it  from  Dr.  Petrie,  at  p.  324 ; and 
see  Appendix,  No.  XCVI.,  p.  598.] 

The  MS.  preserved  in  this  celebrated  shrine  was  supposed  to  have  been 
miraculously  presented  to  Saint  Patrick ; it  may  at  least  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that  this  very  MS.  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Saint,  on  account  of 
which  it  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  his  Belies.  It  consisted  of  a copy  of 
the  Four  Gospels.  The  present  fragment  is  one  of  the  two  leaves  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Petrie  (see  p.  324).  It  is  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  of  which  the  15th,  16th,  and  1 7th  verses  are  as  follows  in  the  Vulgate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  translations  are  not  identical ; as,  for  example,  the 
17th  verse,  in  the  MS.  begins  “ Omnes  eryo”,  instead  of  “ Omnes  itaque": — 

“15.  Eliud  autem  genuit  Eleazar.  Eleazar  autem  genuit  Mathan.  Mathan 
autem  genuit  Jacob. 

“ 16.  Jacob  autem  genuit  Joseph  virum  Maria*,  de  qua  natus  est  Jesus, 
qui  vocatur  Christus. 

“17.  Omnes  itaque  generationes  ab  Abraham  usque  ad  David,  generationes 
quatuordecim : et  a David  usque  ad  Transmigrationem  Babylonis,  generationes 
quatuordecim : et  a Transmigratione  Babylonis  usque  ad  Christum,  gene- 
rationes quatuordecim”. 


(B.)  MS.  in  the  Cacac.  {6th  Century;  MS.  attributed  to  Saint  [b.j 
Colum  Cille). 

“ Dcus  in  nomine  tuo  saivum  me  fac,  et  in  virtute  tua  judica 
me.  Deus  exaudi  orationem  meam : auribus  percipe  verba  oris 
mei.  Quoniam  aiieni  insurrexerunt  adversum  me,  ct  fortes 
quaesicrunt  animam  meam”:  [etc.] 
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[See  as  to  this  MS.,  (the  “ Cathach'),  the  text  at  Lect.  XV.,  pp.  321  and  327, 
et  seq.] 

The  MS.  consists  of  a fragment  of  a copy  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  believed 
to  have  been  hurriedly  written  by  Saint  Colum  Cille  himself.  It  is  in  ad- 
mirable preservation.  The  passage  represented  in  the  fac-simile  exactly 
agrees  with  the  Vulgate;  Pa.  mil  ; vv.  3,  4,  and  part  of  5. 

tc.]  (C.)  “ Book  of  Kells”  [T.C.D.].  (6</t  Century;  MS.  attributed 

to  Saint  Coiutn  Cille) ; fol.  46  a. 

“ Nolite  thensaurizate  vobis  thesauros  in  terra:  ubi  ergo 
[ceruao]  et  tinea  dcmolitur;  et  ubi  fures  effodiunt,  et  furantur. 

“ The/tsaurizate  auteui  vobis  the/tsauros  in  cmlo,  ubi  neque 
erugo  [ ceruyo ] neque  tenea  demolitur,  et  ubi  fures  non  effodiunt, 
[etc.] 

[See  text,  at  Lect.  I.,  p.  23. 

The  passage  represented  in  fac  simile  agrees  with  the  19th  and  20th  versts 
of  the  vi.  chap,  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the  Vulgate.  The  peculiarities  are  indi- 
cated by  Italics. 


(DO  (D.)  “ Book  of  Durrow”,  [T.C.D.].  (fith  Century ; MS.  attri- 
buted to  Saint  Colum  Cille);  fol.  107  b. 

“ De  die  autem  illo  et  [ vet]  bora  nemo  scit,  neque  angeli  in 
caclo,  neque  Filins,  nisi  Pater. 

“ Videtc,  vigilate,  et  orate ; nescitis  cnim  quando  tempus  sit” 

[Sec  Text,  at  Lect.  I.,  p.  23. 

The  passage  in  fac-simile  agrees  with  the  32nd  and  33rd  verses  of  the  XUL 
chap,  of  St  Mark,  in  the  Vulgate. 

[The  reference  in  the  margin  (see  Fac-simile), — (“  mr.  civ.  VI.  mt.  cclx” ) 
— means  that  the  same  thing  told  in  the  text  occurs  in  Mark,  cap.  civ.,  and 
in  Matt.  cclx.  The  VI.  is  a reference  to  the  (Kusebian)  Table. 

[The  numbers  in  the  margin  are  those  called  the  Kusebian  numbers.  They 
are  a reference  to  the  ancient  tabular  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  These  Table* 
arc:  1°  the  passages  which  occur  in  one  Gospel  only ; 2°  the  passages  that 
occur  in  two;  3°  the  passages  that  occur  in  three;  4°  the  passages  that 
occur  in  all  the  four  Gospels.  The  Tables  under  the  head  No.  2°.  are:  (I.) 
Matt,  and  Mark;  (2.)  Matt,  and  I.uke;  (3.)  Matt,  and  John;  (4)  Mark  sud 
Luke;  (5.)  Mark  and  John  ; (P».)  Luke  and  John.  Those  under  head  3° (l •) 
Math  , Mark,  and  Luke;  (2.)  Math.,  Mark,  and  John ; (3.)  Math.,  Luke,  aud 
John ; and  (4)  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

[L  am  indebted  for  this  note  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.] 

ts]  (E.)  Memorandum  iu  the  “Book  of  Durrow”,  [T.C.D.].  (6 th 
Century). 

»i<  IHipejiepe  'Oomme  tl<\enu\m  pti  tleub.  . . . 

[No  account  of  this  Naemhan  (a  name  of  which  Naemani  is  the  Latin  form 
in  the  Gen.  Case)  has  been  discovered.  There  is  a Naomhnn,  the  grandson  of 
Dubh,  mentioned  in  the  Martyrology  of  Donegall,  at  Sept.  13,  but  no  further 
reference  to  him  has  been  found.  Nor  lias  any  name  been  yet  found  of  which 
Nath,  could  bo  the  first  part.] 
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(F.)  Memorandum  in  the  “ Book  of  Durrow”,  [T.C.D.].  (6 [f.] 
century),  fol.  244,  b. 

“ Cpif'ciOAe”.  (tristitiie). 

[See  Text,  at  Lect.  I.  p.  23. 

An  example  of  the  Irish  running  hand  of  the  time.  The  word  is  written 
in  the  original  handwriting  of  the  scribe,  in  the  margin,  as  a gloss  or  expla- 
nation. It  is  placed  opposite  a line  (in  an  Explanation  of  the  Proper  Names 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John),  in  which  these  words  occur: 

ciiAComcvois  nesouiAuio  ^nsusuiAe. 


(G.)  “Book  of  Dimmed,  [T.  C.  D.].  ( circa  a.d.  620),  fol.  2.b,a.  [o.] 

“ Et  cum  inveneritis  renuntiate  mihi  ut  ego  ct  veniens  adorem 
cum,  qui  cum  audiissent  regem  abierunt",  [etc.] 

[See  Text,  at  Lect.  I.  p.  23,  and  XV.  p.  335. 

From  the  end  of  the  8th  and  commencement  of  the  9th  verse  of  St.  Matth., 
cap.  ii. 


(H.)  Same  Book.  ( circa  a.d.  620) ; fol.  a.b. 

[There  are  several  different  styles  of  handwriting  in  this  curious  volume, 
though  all  belong  to  the  same  age,  if  not  actually  to  the  same  hand.  This 
diminutive  copy  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  has  been  selected  for  fac-simile,  not 
only  as  a good  specimen  of  one  of  these  styles,  but  to  furnish  a good  point  of 
comparison  with  the  equally  remarkable  specimen  from  the  Evangelistarium 
of  Saint  Moling,  [sec  Specimen  (N.),]  which  belongs  to  a later  period  of  the 
same  (vii.)  century.  The  slight  differences  in  the  reading  from  the  version 
in  the  Vulgate  (Matth.  vi.  9.)  are  marked  in  Italics: 

“ Pater  noster  qui  es  in  cadis  sanctiflcetur  nomen  tuum,  adveniat  regnum  tu- 
um.  fiat  voluntas  tua  sicut  in  cado  et  in  terra,  panem  nostrum  quotidianum  da 
nobis  hodie,  et  deinitte  nobis  debita  nostra  sicut  et  nos  demissimus  debitoribus 
nostris,  et  ne  patiaiis  nos  induci  in  te/w/jtationem,  sed  libera  nos  a malo”. 


(I.)  Same  Book.  ( circa  a.d.  620);  fol.  52,  b. 

“ Deus  qui  facturam  tuam  ]>io  semper  donares  afectu,  inclina 
aurem  tuam  suplicantibus  nobis  tibi  ad  famulum  tuum  nunc 
adversitate  valitudinis  corporis  laborantem,  placituri  respice, 
visita  cum  in  salutare  tuo  et  caslestis  gratioe  ad  medicamentum : 
Per  Dominum”. 

[Tliis  passage  is  from  the  Prayers  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

The  writing,  in  this  specimen  of  the  Book,  is  of  the  finest  hand  of  the 
period.  The  contraction  at  the  end,  for  “ Per  Dominum”,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  forms.] 


(J.)  Memorandum  in  same  Book  (circa  a d.  620);  fol.  15,  lower  (•' J 
margin. 
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tJ]  pnic.  Opoic  do  T)immu  poopcpib  ppo  *Oeo  ec  bene- 
oiccione. 

[translation.] 

“ Finit.  A prayer  for  Dimmu  who  wrote  [this]  for  God ; and  a benediction". 
[At  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matt.] 


[K.J  (K>  Same  Book  ( circa  a.d.  620) ; last  fol.,  at  the  end. 

Stine  Aucem  ec  aUa  mutcA  e|UAe  pecic  lepu  quAe  ft 
pcpibAncup  p[ep  pm^uJbA  nec  ippum  Apbicpop  miinuum 
poppe  CApepe  eop  qui  pcpibeivoi  punc  Ubpop. 

jSnic  Atnen.  *OimmA  diac  tlAchi.  >J« 

Sunt  autem  et  alia  multa  quae  fecit  Iesu  quae  si  scribantur  p[er  singujla  nec 
ipsum  arbitror  mundum  posse  capere  eos  qui  scribendi  sunt  libros. 

Jb'init  Amen.  Dimrna  mac  Nathi.  *5* 

[The  verse  in  Gaedhilic,  at  the  end  of  the  specimen  (perhaps  the  oldest 
piece  of  pure  Gaedhilic  writing  in  existence),  is  as  follows : — 

Si  pirn  *00111  InbbuAg  mo  pAechip, 

A benmAin  aIc  cen  *01011111, 

Cm  neimmuneclic  tiAcpA*o 
Octip  AcpAb  nro  pichtch. 

[translation.] 

I beseech  for  me,  as  the  price  of  my  labour, 

(In  the  following  chapters  without  mistake). 

That  I be  not  venomously  criticized ; 

And  the  residence  of  the  Heavens. 

[End  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  book. 

[The  Si  in  the  first  word  of  the  first  line  of  this  verse  is  conjectural,  on 
account  of  the  decayed  state  of  the  original  letters ; but  as  the  other  three 
letters,  -rim,  are  quite  legible,  and  as  the  whole  verse  is  a prayer  for  reward, 
and  a deprecation  against  severe  criticism,  I have  chosen  (or  rather  guessed) 
these  two  letters,  to  make  up  this  well-known  and  ancient  form  of  “ I beseech". 
Similar  reasons  decided  me  in  supplying  n in  the  negative  cin,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  line.  It  is  a curious  fact  in  regard  to  this  most  ancient  Irish  text, 
that  the  undistinguished  crowding  of  words  in  the  lines  to  be  found  in  later 
MSS.  (and  to  which  the  modem  school  of  philologists  seem  to  attach  so  much 
importance),  is  absent  here,  except  in  the  words  hibUiaj;  (hit-luag)  in  the 
first  line.  The  four  lines  are,  however,  written  in  two. 


[l.]  (L.)  Same  Book,  (circa  a.d.  620). 

“ Initium  Evangelii  Jesu  Ckristi  filii  Dei  sicut  seriptum 
Test]  in  Essaia  profeta.  Ecce  [ego]  mit[t]o  angelum  meurn  ante 
iaciem  tuam  qui  preparabit  viam  tuam  ante  te.  Vox  clamantis 
in  deserto,  Parate  viam  Domini,  rcctas  facite  semitas  [ejus]". 

[The  first  three  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.] 
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(M.)  Evangelistarium  of  Saint  Moling , [T.C.D.]  ( circa  a.d.  690).  [« J 

“ De  Johanne. 

M Hie  est  Johannes  Evangelista  unus  de  xii.  discipulis  Dei, 
qui  virgo  electus  a Deo  est:  quem  de  nuptiis  nolcntcm  nubere 
vocavit  Dcus,  cui  virginitatis  in  hoc  duplex  testimonium  in 
Evangelio  datur,  quod  et  pneceptis  delectus  a Deo  dicitur,  et 
liuic  matrem  suam  iens  ad  crucem  commendavit  Deus  ut  vir- 
ginem  virgo  servaret”. 

[Sec  Text  at  Lect.  I.  p.  23,  and  at  Lee.  XV.  p.  335-G. 

Tills  is  St  Jerome’s  Argument  to  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 


(N.)  Same  Book.  ( circa  a.d.  690).  [N.j 

[The  preceding  example  from  this  very  ancient  Book  is  written  in  a careless 
running  hand.  The  present  is  a much  more  careful  piece  of  penmanship.  It 
has  been  selected  partly  on  that  aceouut,  and  partly  also  as  affording  an 
interesting  point  of  comparison  with  the  version  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  already 
given  from  the  (supposed)  somewhat  earlier  “Book  of  Dimma ” [see  ante , Speci- 
men (H.)].  The  slight  differences  between  this  version  and  that  of  the  Vulgate 
(Matth.,  vi.  9)  are  here  also  marked  by  Italics ; 

“ Pater  noster  qui  es  in  caelis  sanctificetur  nomen  tuam,  adveniat  regnum 
tuum,  fiat  voluntas  tua,  sicut  in  cajlo  et  in  terra,  panem  nostrum  supersub - 
stantialem  da  nobis  liodie  et  remitte  nobis  debita  nostra  sicut  et  nos  remitte- 
mus  debitoribus  nostris,  et  ne  patiaris  nos  induci  in  fe//(/-»/ationem,  sed  libera 
nos  a malo”. 


(O.)  “ Book  of  Armagh”,  [T.C.D.].  (a.d.  724),  fol.  18.  b,  a.  to.] 
[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  CIV.,  p.  G07.] 


(P.)  Same  Book.  (a.d.  724),  fol.  21  b,  b.  m 

[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXVII.,  p.  611.] 


(Q.)  “Liber  Hymnorum”  [E.  4.  2.,  T.C.D.],  ( circa  a.d.  900).  fQ'l 
[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  CIIL,  p.  GOG.] 


(R.)  Entry  in  the  “ Book  of  Armagh”,  made  temp.  Brian  Bo-  CR.] 
roimhd  (a.d.  1002);  fol.  16.  b,  b. 

“SAncmp  pAcpi[ci]up  lenp  ad  coetuni  tnAtvoAtnc  comm 
ppuccum  U\bopippui  cAm  bApopciAm  [?]  CAm  cAupApum  ^uod 
etemoipiriApum  DcpepenDum  erpe  ApopcoticAe  upbi  <jue 
Sconce  normnACtip  ApDD  ITIacIia.  Sic  pepepi  ir»  bibtio- 
chicip  Scocopum.  650  pepippi  id  epc  CAluup  pepennip 
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m confpeccu  t)|iiAru  tmpejtACopif  Scocopum,  ec  cjue  pcpipp 
pmjjmt  ppo  ommbup  pegibuf  tTlAcepiAe”. 

“ Sanctus  Patri[ci]us  iens  ad  coelum  mandavit  totum  fructum  laboris  sui  tarn 
baptistiam  [?]  tmn  causarum  quod  elemotstnarum  deferendum  esse  apostolicae 
urbi  que  Scotice  nominatur  Ardd  Madia.  Sic  reperi  in  bibliothicis  Scotorura. 
Ego  scripsi  id  est  Calvus  Perennis  in  conspectu  Brian i imperatoris  Scotorura, 
et  que  scripsi  flnb/uit  pro  omnibus  regibus  Maceriae”. 

[“  Saint  Patrick,  going  up  to  Heaven,  commanded  that  all  the  fruit  of  his 
bibour,  as  well  of  baptisms  as  of  causes  and  of  alms,  should  be  carried  to  the 
Apostolic  City,  which  is  called  Scotict  [»*.«.  in  the  Gaedhelic]  Ardd  Mach  a.  So 
I have  found  it  in  the  book-collections  of  the  Scots  [i.  e>,  the  Gaedhil].  I 
have  written  [this],  that  is  [I]  Calvus  Perennis  [ lit . “Bald  for  ever”,  i 
Mad-suthain]  in  the  sight  [under  the  eyes]  of  Brian,  Emperor  of  the  Scots, 
and  what  I have  written  he  determined  for  all  the  kings  of  Maceri£  [t.e., 
Cashel,  or  Munster”]. 

[The  word  “ Macerun'\  in  this  remarkable  entry,  had  long  been  a subject 
of  doubt  among  those  to  whom  the  Book  of  Armagh  was  known.  But  it  was 
certainly  intended  by  the  writer  as  a literal  Latin  translation  of  the  Gaedhilic 
word  “ CaiseaF, — “ a stone  fort”, — the  name  of  the  chief  city  of  Munster.  The 
certainty  that  this  is  so,  for  the  first  time  occurred  to  me  a few  years  ago,  (I 
think  in  1852),  one  day  that  l)r.  John  O’Donovan  and  Mr.  MacCosh,  I think, 
both  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  were  inspecting  this  postage 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  then  deposited  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dawson 
Street.  Whilst  discussing  between  them  the  possible  meaning  of  the  wort 
“ Macericc ”,  I asked  them  to  define  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  in  Eng- 
lish. They  answered  of  course,  “ a stone  wall” ; whereupon  I at  once  said  that 
it  must  mean  Cashel,  because  Caiseal  is  the  Gaedhilic  for  a Stone  Fort,  or 
wall ; an  explanation  to  which  Dr.  O’Donovan  agreed  at  once,  and  with  satis- 
faction at  the  discovery. 

The  entry  was  in  fact  made  as  a solemn  determination  by  the  Ard-Riyk 
(Chief-King,  “ Imperator”,  Emperor)  of  the  Gaedhil  (Scots),  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Primatial  seat  of  Armagh  over  the  Archiepiscopal  capital  of 
Cashel,  over  which  Brian,  as  King  of  Munster,  was  the  immediate  monarch. 

The  word  “ Jiniguit w in  the  passnge  is  also  a difficulty.  The  <7  has  been  also 
read  a t.  It  is  indistinct,  and  in  fact  looks  likes  a c with  a dot  above  and  s 
dot  below.  If  so,  these  dots  would  represent  the  scribe’s  mark  of  an  erasure, 
and  the  letter  is  to  be  passed  over.  The  word  will  then  stand  “jfmVjV”.] 


[s.j  (S.)  LeAbAjt  ru\  Vi-'L1i*6]\e  [R.I.A.].  ( circa  a.d.  1100);  fol.  45. 

“ Uaw  bo  ctiAibn^e  inj'o  pj\ 

“ CApcombAT)  pboi^et)  mo|t  “La  ConnAccu  .1.  Va  luVibtl 
octif  “La  THevob,  ocu]'  becliA  btiAroib  copiACpicboicec  Aib- 
Ocii]'  poice  ceccA  6 Aibibb  co  mi.  niACti  THa^acIi  .1.  co 
hAibibb,  co  AiibiiAH,  co  1tlocco]\b,  co  Cec,  co  611,  octi]* 
t)A]'CAtb,  octi]'  *Ooce  .xxx.  cec  bA  CACtiAe;  octi]'  co  Copnioc 
Cotvobori^A]'  triAC  ConcobAip  coda  cjubcecAib  boi  pop  corn)* 
meo  U\  ConriAcbcA.  UecAic  tube  lAjmm  cornbocA]'  b 
CftUAchriAib  AS 

[translation.] 

“ Turn  Tio  Cuailgnt  here  below. 

“ A great  host  was  assembled  by  the  Connacians,  that  is,  by  A ilUl  and  hv 
Medhbh ; and  messages  went  from  them  to  the  other  three  provinces.  And 
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messages  were  sent  from  Ailill  to  the  seven  sons  of  Afagachy  that  is,  to  A Hill, 
to  Anluan,  to  Moccorb,  to  Let,  to  Fn,  and  Bascall,  and  LJocht,  thirty  hundred 
with  each  man  of  them ; and  to  Cormac  Conlongas , the  son  of  Conchohhar , 
with  his  three  hundred,  who  were  upon  free  quarters  with  the  Connacians. 
They  all  came  then,  until  they  were  in  Cruachain  A i". 

[ I he  commencement  of  the  fragment  of  this  celebrated  Historic  Tale  refer- 
red to  in  the  text  (Lect.  IX. ; p.  185).] 


(T.)  “Book  of  Leinster”  [H.  2. 18.,  T.C.D.].  ( circa  a.d.  1130), 
fol.  10.  b.,  a. 

[Sec  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXVIII.  p.  526]. 


(U.)  Same  Book  ( circa  a.d.  1130).  fol,  25,  a,  1 a. 
[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  III.  p.  482. 


(V.)  MS.  in  T.C.D.  [li.  2.  15.];  (a  d.  1300).  fol.  13.  b. 

*Oe  yot)bAib  cineoitciKMO. 

bnerhenmAcVirA  voupne  mv 
Vtn-otu,  n<vo  viasuau  <AneuAiisc<\iuvo. 

.i.  nococuim^ec  byeiteninAccA  Doyeiy  in-o]-'benecAiy  yoy 
pne  nAyot>Aey  .1.  yeye  cjuy.  tloecAyycAjwYo  da  pne  octiy 
nAyuvoye  yyi  ytAich. 

[translation.] 

“Of  the  classification  of  the  tribes  of  a territory. 

“IIE  IS  NOT  COMPETENT  TO  THE  JUDGESHIP  OF  A Till  BE 
NOR  OF  A FUIDH1R,  WHO  DOES  NOT  KNOW  [the  law  of]  THEIR 
SEPARATION”. 

“That  is,  he  is  not  competent  for  judgeship  according  to  the  Fenechas , uj)on 
a tribe,  nor  upon  a semi-slave.  [That  is,  one  who  is  so  during  the  time  of  three 
successive  masters],  or  the  separation  of  the  tribe,  or  the  semi-slave  from  a 
lord”. 

[The  Fuidhir  was  a person,  who,  if  he  only  crossed  the  boundary  line  into 
the  next  territory,  without  stock  or  means  of  any  kind,  and  took  stocked  land 
from  the  chief  of  that  territory,  was  looked  upon,  after  having  remained  so 
(or  his  children),  during  the  lives  of  three  succeeding  lords,  as  half  enslaved. 
During  this  time  he  or  his  children  might  depart,  but  take  nothing  away  with 
them.  Should  he  or  they  come  under  a fourth  lord,  without  opposition  from 
themselves,  or  claim  from  their  original  tribe  chief,  they  could  never  be  free 
to  depart  again. 

This  curious  tract  (one  of  those  called  Brehon  Laws)  treats  of  the  various 
grades  into  which  a tribe  was  divided,  their  relative  jwsitions  and  reciprocal 
responsibilities  to  each  other  and  to  their  chief,  as  well  as  the  duties  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  latter  to  the  people.  The  MS.  belongs  to  the  1 4th  century. 


(W.)  Entry  in  teAbAy  tia  b-l1v6yc,  (fol.  35,  a.  b ),  by  Si^yAvu 
O’Cuiynin;  [R.I.A.J.  (a.d.  1345). 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXXX.  p.  570  (the  first  paragraph). 


[T] 


U’.J 


[V] 


I'V.] 
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J (X.)  “ Book  of  Ballymote”,  [R.I.A.],  (a.d.  1391);  fol.  12,  a.b. 

“ Cia  Din  ciaca  potjAib  Cpnn  AjiuoppAig  CAbmAn. 

“ 1 ye  At)  Acbepc  t,ebA|i  'Ojiotiia  SneACCA  coniAD  t)AtibA 
Aitim  nAcectn^eme  po^Ab  epnn  piAnDitinD,  ocup  50m  a-6 
uaici  nobeiu  tlAnbA  yoji  Cpinn.  Ujn  CAecAic  05  dodccaid 
ocup  ujuaji  peAji.  bAgjuv  inupeAf  peAjt,  ipepn  cec  mA]\b 
Gpenn  Annpn  ociiy  iptiAb  AinmnigteAp  A]\d  V*A§|tAnn 
CeAC|\ACAC  btiAOAn  (notA)  pAtroibtro  DobADAji  ipnDninDp 
pn.  X)o]'yAini5  iA|\om  ^AtAji  conepboitciDAji  tube  AHAen- 
feAccmoin. 

[translation.] 

“ Who  now  was  the  first  that  found  Erin,  the  first  [person]  of  earth. 

“ It  is  what  the  Book  of  Dromsneachta  says,  that  Banba  was  the  name  of  the 
woman  who  found  Erin  before  the  Deluge,  and  that  it  was  from  her  the  name 
Banbu  is  upon  Erin.  Three  times  fifty  virgins,  and  three  men.  Laghra  was 
one  of  the  three ; he  was  the  first  dead  person  of  Erinn  then ; and  it  is  from 
him  Ard  Laghrann  is  named.  Forty  years  [or  days]  before  the  Deluge  they 
were  in  this  island.  There  came  then  a distemper,  and  they  all  died  in  one 
week”. 

[And  see  passage  in  APP.  No.  IX.  (p.  497)]. 


tv.)  (Y.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1391),  fol.  142  b.  b. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXVI.  (p.  510).] 


[z.)  (Z.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1391),  fol.  189  b. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXIII.  (p.  513).] 


t aa. ) (AA.)  “ teAbAp  buibe  tecAin”,  [H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.]  ( circa  a.d. 

1390),  col.  338,  b. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXX.,  (p.  G14).] 

[The  passage  in  the  App.  copied  in  the  fac-simile  is  the  3rd  paragraph  of  the 
1st  Invocation.  The  fac-simile  goes  on  to  include  also  the  4th  paragraph, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

A ppmjeni  tThnpe  6i$e.  A ITbc  T>AbiD.  A ITlic  AbpAim. 
A Uhoip5  da  rmibe.  A popcenD  in  'OomAin. 

[translation.] 

“ Thou  first-born  of  Mary  the  Virgin.  Thou  son  of  David.  Thou  son  of 
Abraham.  Thou  Chief  of  all.  Thou  End  of  the  World”. 


[bb.]  (BB.)  Same  Book  ( circa  a.d.  1390),  col.  896. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  VII.,  (p.  496).] 

[The  passage  in  the  App.  is  copied  from  the  version  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote.  The  following  (which  very  slightly  differs  from  it)  is  that  from  the 
“Yellow  Book  of  Lecam”,  in  the  Fac-Simile: — 

T)o  p^neAD  Din  5mm  nAbAinpA  Ia  CopriAC  Aivopn  .1. 
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SaIcaiji  CopniAic  100  cinot,  A|i[p]o  cinoitic  pn  ocuf  reAn- 
cIiada  nC^enn  im  plnncAn  itiac  niboqtA,  ocuf  itn  pncAl 
pie  Ant>pn,co]u>  j'cpbAiT)  coim^neeA  ocuf  cjiAebA  coibimtifA. 

, [translation.] 

u There  was  now  an  admirable  deed  performed  by  Cormac  there ; namely,  to 
compile  the  Saltair  of  Cormac ; for  he  compiled  that,  and  the  historians  of  the 
men  of  Erinn  [with  him],  including  Fintan  the  son  of  fiochra , and  Fithal  the 
poet,  there ; and  they  wrote  the  synchronisms  and  the  genealogical  branches”. 


(CC.)  “ LeAbAjt  1T16]\  T)utiA  *Ooi5jteM;  (called  “ beAbAjt 
bjteAc”);  [R.I.A.].  ( circa  a.d.  1400),  fol.  28.  a.  b. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXIII.  (p.  G10).] 


(DD.)  Same  Book  {circa  a.d.  1400),  fol.  28,  a.  b. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXfI.  (p.  609).] 


(EE.)  Same  Book  {circa  a.d.  1400),  fol.  82,  b. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXV.  (p.  61 1).] 


(FF.)  MS.inR.IA.  [H.and  S.,3.67] ; (etVcaA.D.1400),  fol.3,a.a. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  I.  (p.  461).] 

[The  Fac-Simile  contains  the  following  sentence  before  the  passage  given 
in  the  Appendix,  which  is  to  be  read  in  continuation  of  these  words : — 

4 elm  Ac  .1.  rtiAC  a Iiiad,  no  a Iiuao  .i.  ai.  “Pele  .i.  ecp,  no 
ecep%  mt>e  t)icicti|t  ptioccc  .i.  6cp. 

[translation.] 

“ Felmac,  that  is  the  son  of  his  lad , or  his  Uad,  that  is  [of  his]  Ai  [poetry 

or  science],  deti,  that  is,  poetry,  or  a poet,  inde  dicitur  FUidccht,  that  is,  ecsi 
[poetry'”]. 

[This  is  an  analysis  of  the  word  Felmac.  Fel  [or  Fiat]  is  the  same  as  Feile, 
hospitality,  nut  is  applied  here  to  the  teacher  who  so  hospitably  dispenses  his 

n , n®?  , 8c^enco  mac,  “ son”,  or  pupil ; and  hence  the  pupil  is 

called  del-mac,  that  is,  the  Son  of  hospitable  science.] 


(GG.)  MS.  in  R.I.A.  {circa  14 th  Century). 

[The  diagram  contains  the  following  words : — 


tla  hAipopemiAii  Ap  na  rvoopcuijA-6 
opcAile  riA  CALman. 

Spoip  ha  gpeirte. 

Speip  ha  gpeme. 

ScAile  tia  caI/Thau  ac  ■oopdujjA'6  HA 
\\ete. 

Speip  r»A  nApoponriAd  noAi[ri]ren. 
Sol. 

Ceppe,  [ceppA.] 


1.  The  high  stars,  on  being  darkened 
by  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  sun’s  sphere. 

3.  The  sun’s  sphere. 

4.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  darkening 
the  moon. 

5.  The  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 

6.  The  Sun. 

7.  The  Earth.] 
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[EE.] 
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[gg.]  “ Si  Aticem  -pot  minopf  e^'ec  cAntnuAicip  eccerefiA.  *Oa- 

thao  but;A  CAiivoi^ecc  ha  x^ieme  ha  ha  CAtniAn,  t^ac  tube 
111  tiopibAinx;,  ■ooceoAiui  AX>ub|\AiiiA|i  ocuf  cuibbe  beo,  t>o 
cei^ernAOAip  Arm,  oiji  *oo  beic  pcAibe  ha  CAbmAn  a pp  pvp 
ocup  A|\  becm  on  CAbAin  ahiac  co  pieiji  ha  nAijvopnoAC, 
ocup  •oo  oopcocAO  pe  ah  cuio  buo  mo  acu  ; ocup  oo  re^o 
me-6  ecbippp  ooha  pbAneoAib  ah  ^ac  en  mi,  ocup  oo  beic 
ectippip  An  pe  Ap  bun  pe  peo  ha  I1A1051,  mAp  A-oeip  tllApeo, 
on  ac  pACAmAp  Ain  Aib  po  pi  Am,  ocup  o hac  cuAbAinAji,  ocup  o 
HAC  pUApAmAp  p^pibcA,  ip  eC1H  HAC  bu^A  CAIHOI^eCC  11A 
5peine  iia  CAinoioecc  ha  cAbniAn  ; ocup  ip  pobbup  ipm  P5«ip 
po  cip  aii  pAeopo  ao ei  pirn. 

[translation.] 

“ Si  autem  sol  minoris  eset  canditatis”,  etc  If  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  were 
smaller  than  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  every  thing  unsustainable,  unpermis- 
sive, we  have  said,  and  more  along  with  them,  they  should  fail  in  it ; for  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  would  be  continually  growing  and  leaping  from  the  earth 
out  to  the  sphere  of  the  high  stars,  and  it  would  darken  the  greater  part  of 
them;  and  an  eclipse  would  happen  to  the  planets  in  every  month;  and  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon  would  hold  during  the  night,  as  he  says.  Well  then,  as 
we  have  never  seen  the  like  of  this,  and  as  we  have  not  heard,  and  as  we 
have  not  found  it  written,  it  must  be  that  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  is  not 
smaller  than  the  magnitude  of  the  earth ; and  what  I say  is  manifest  from  this 
figure  down  here”. 

[This  remarkable  Astronomical  Tract  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet 
investigated  by  scientific  scholars.  A specimen  has  therefore  been  selected 
such  as  to  show  one  of  the  many  diagrams  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  It  is 
a beautiful  vellum  MS.,  of  eight  leaves,  in  the  finest  style  of  handwriting.] 


[ini.]  (HH.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [II.  2.  7.1  ( circa  a.d.  1400),  fol. 
106,  a. 

[This  volume  consists  of  a collection  of  Genealogical  and  general  Historical 
Tracts  and  Poems.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Book  of  If; / Maine,  be- 
cause the  chief  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  'lYacts  and  Poems  concerning  that 
district  of  Connacht,  and  the  History  of  the  O’KeUys  and  O’Maddens,  its 
Princes, — of  which  the  most  important  pieces  were  published  by  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society,  in  1843.  The  passage  selected  for  fac-simile,  as  a spe- 
cimen of  the  MS.,  is  from  another  portion  of  the  volume.  It  is  as  follows : — 


SeoAti  O T)ubAj;Ain  t>A  pirn  in 
■ouau  po. 

robAit)  cubpA  CbAnnA  tleibb, 
usbupc  UApAb  *OAn  ipmein 
‘PperriA  pnenmA  pp 
l^eAirniA  ha  hAip'Opgi. 


[translation.] 

“ Seoan  O Dubhagain  that  made 
this  poem. 

“ Sweet  trees  are  the  Clanna  Neill, 

“ A noble  herb-garden' •>  of  the  true 
nature, 

“ Roots  of  the  true  vine, 

“ The  bulb-roots  of  the  nigh- King- 
ship”. 


[(*)  Herb-garden ; in  the  original  text,  Lu^bupc ; putby  transposition  for 
tub-£upc;  from  Unb,  an  herb  or  plant,  and  gopr,  a garden  or  field.] 
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(II.)  “ Book  of  Lecairi ’ [R I A.]  (a.d.  141 G),  fol.  19,  a.  a. 

[See  passage  in  AFP.  No.  XXXII.  (p.  522).] 


(JJ.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1416),  fol.  77,  b.  b. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  X.  (p.  497)]. 


(KK.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1416),  fol.  155,  a.  a. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  1.  (p.  462).] 

The  Fac-Simile  contains  a sentence  more  at  the  beginning  than  the  passage 
printed  in  the  App.,  as  follows : (after  wliich  the  passage  in  the  App.  is  to  be 
read  in  continuation) : 

In  conDeb^  tdfin  taicneoip  if  euAf^Aifi  tAfin  fitix>.  . . . 

[TRANSLATION.] 

“ The  Degree  of  Comparison,  with  the  Latinist,  is  the  Distinction  [or  Sepa- 
ration] with  the  FiU.  . . . 

[The  word  Coiiddy  is  the  ordinary  Irish  for  what  the  Latinists  call  the  Three 
Degrees  of  Comparison ; while  the  Philosopher  or  Poet’s  word  for  it  is  Etar- 
yairi,  which  however  has  Seven  Degrees  or  distinctions.  The  Tract  from  which 
this  passage  is  taken  is  an  ancient  Treatise  on  Grammar,  comparing  that  of 
Gaedhilic  with  the  Latin  ; and  this  passage  is  part  of  a lengthened  explanation 
of  the  different  systems  of  Comparison  in  the  two  languages.] 


(LL.)  “Liber  Flavus  Fcrgusiorum”  (a.d.  1434). 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XL.  (p.  529).] 


(MM.)  “Book  of  Acaiir  [E.  3.  5.  T.C.D.]  {circa  a.d.  1450), 
fol.  21,  a. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXVII.  (p.  511).] 

The  Initial  Letter  has  been  omitted  in  the  MS.  It  should  be  t.  It  was, 
perhaps,  left  in  blank  to  be  filled  up  by  a scribe  socially  skilled  in  ornamental 
letters,  or  this  work  was  postponed  till  the  copyist  had  concluded  the  more 
ordinary  part  of  his  labours. 


(NN.)  “Book  of  Fcrmoy”,  (a.d.  1467). 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XVIII.  (p.  503.)] 


(OO.)  MS.  in  R.I.A.  [43.  6.]  (a.d.  1463). 

1Sfe*o  if  Aif  Wn  FijepnA  .i.  fecc  mbtiAbnA,  ocuf  Cfi 
•pciu,  [ocuf  ceitpe  cod  ocuf  mite].  An  ^tif  DorrmAit;, 
ocuf  a bocc  in  Vlimnif  Oin.  llittiAm  ITIac  An  Leg  a <|ui 
fcfibfiu,  tibef a mofee  pepibir. 


[ii.j 


[jj.] 


[KK.] 


[LL] 


[MM] 


[NN.] 


[OO] 
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[00.] 


[PP.] 


[QQ] 


[RR-] 


[SS] 


pT] 


[UU.] 


[VV] 


rww.j 


[translation.] 

“ The  age  of  the  Lord  is,  i.e.,  seven  years,  and  three  score  [and  four  hun- 
dred, and  one  thousand].  G is  the  Dominical  Letter,  and  8 is  the  Golden 
Number.  William  Mac-an-Legha  qui  scripsit,  libera  morte  peribit”. 

[This  MS.  consists  of  a collection  which  includes  a copy  of  the  Ftliri 
Aengusa,  some  Law  Tracts,  etc.  This  entry  occurs  in  fol.  1 1,  b.b.,  and  appear? 
to  be  in  the  same  hand  as  the  preceding  part  of  the  volume.  It  seems  to  hate 
been  written  in  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  scribe  Afac-an-Lcgha. 

Mac-an-Legha  (a  name  which  may  now  be  Englished  Mac  Kenlay,  nod  L« 
now  sometimes  Mac  Alea,)  was  a professional  scribe,  and  was  the  writer  of  a 
Medical  Tract,  in  Irish,  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  King’s  Inns.  Hen- 
rietta Street,  in  which  the  date  of  the  MS.  occurs  as  1463.  The  name  Me- 
an Legha  means  literally  “ Son  of  the  Physician”.] 


(PP.)  Entry  in  “ UeAtx\p  r»a  h-llvope”,  [R.I.A.]  ; (a.d.  1470). 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXXX.  p 570 ; [the  second  paragraph). 


(QQ.)  MS-  in  Trin. Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  8.].  (15M  Century);  foil, 
col.  1. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXII.  (p.  517).] 


(HR.)  Same  MS.  (15 Hi  Century ),  fol.  1,  col.  4. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXII.  (p.  518).] 


(SS.)  “ Rook  of  Lismore”.  (15 th  Century.) 

[See  original  in  APP.  No.  XCIV.  (p.  594).] 


(TT.)  Memorandum  in  “ UeAbAp  til  op  DttnA'Ooigite'';  [R.I.A.] 
(15 th  Cent.,  or  circa  a.d.  1500). 

[See  passagein  APP.  No.  XIX.  (p.  504).] 


(UU.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  3. 18.].  (a.d.  1509),  fol.  47,  a. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  II.  fp.  472),] 


(VV.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  8.].(16fA  Century ),  fol.114, 
b.  b. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XLII.  (p.  533).] 


(WW.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll  Dub.  [IL  3. 17].  (15f/t,  and  1 bth,  Cen- 
tury), col.  765. 

fSee  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXV.  (p.  508).J 
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(XX.)  MS  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  19].  (a.d.  1580)  (at  a.d. 
1256) 

[See  passage  in  ATP.  No.  LIII.  (p.  53G.] 


(YY.)  Handwriting  of  Michael  O'Clery ; (vellum) ; [in  the  (Au- 
tograph) MS.  of  Ann.  IV.  Mag.;  R.I.A.,  fol.  1.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXVII  (p.  543).] 


(ZZ.)  Signature  of  Michael  O'Clery;  [same  MS.,  fol.  2.] 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXVII.  (p.  544).] 


(AAA.)  Handwriting  of  Cucogry  (Cucoi^cpice)  O’Clery,  (vel- 
lum) ; [same  MS.,  fol.  550.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXVIII.  (p.  544).] 


(BBB.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  18].  ( circa  a,d.  1600); 
(fol.  113;  or,  in  old  ink,  140). 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXII.  p.  (519).] 


(CCC.)  Handwriting  of  ThibAbrAt  mac  Ppbipt,  [II.  1.  18., 
T.C.D.].  (a.d.  1650),  fol.  234  a. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXIV.  p.  542.] 


(DDD.)  Handwriting  of  Cucogry  (Cucoi^cpite)  and  Michael 
O’Clery.  [Paper  MS.,  (Autograph)  copy  of  Ann.  IV. 
Mag.;  R.I.A.,  vol.  1,  p.  80.] 

Aoip  Cpiopc,  1316. 

Aoip  Cpiopc,  mibe,  cpichet),  <voech,  a pe. 

SbuAigeAO  mop  *oo  cionob  bA  peribinn-o  11a  ConcobAip  im 
mb  ac  JTeopAip,  ocup  im  JhAbbAib  l^pchAip  ChonnAchc. 
TtAn^ACAp  50  CochAp  lllhouA  Com'oeA'oA.  UA1U15  lluAiripi 
itiac  CacaiI  Hi  ChoncobAip,  Hi  ChonnAchc  iua  nA^Ait  t>on 
beit  oibe.  Ho  pige a-6  lomAipeAg  CAcoppA,  ^up  po  liiCAbAix) 
pop  HuAitpi.  Ho  mApbAt)  6 butrtein,  ocup  “OiApniAic  5Abb 
HIac  'OiApmACA,  cigeApnA  tllhuige  bmp^,  ocup  CopmAC  IUac 
CeteApnAig  cigeApnA  ChiApuAige,  co  pochAitie  ebe. 

ITlop  pboiijeA't  t)o  cionob  La  peibim  o cConcobAip,  be  ITIac 


(XX] 


[YY.] 


(zz.] 


(AAA.] 


[BBS.] 


[CCC.] 


[DDD] 
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[ddd]  JTeopAip,  ocup  te  ^AttAib  lAptAip  ChonnAdc.  Uocc  t>oib 
50  UocAp  IllonA  ComneA-bA.  UuAvopi  Ua  CcncobAip  Hi 
ChonnAcbc  t>o  mit  inA  0At;Ait>  Uon  a pocpAicce.  lomAipecc 
*oo  6op  eAtxoppA.  bpipeAt)  pop  HuAi*6pi ; e pem  -oo  mApbA'o, 
ocup  riA  iriAitep  etc  *oon  “out  pn  .1.  "OiApniAic  THac 

"OiApinACA  ci§eApnA  Ttloije  tuipcc,  CopbniAC  IVIac  CeiceAp- 
riAig,  cAoipeAc  CiAppAi^e,  ocup  po6Av6e  oite  “oWiptib  a 
^hAtt-occtAC,  ocup  a mumcipe  pAinpeA'OAigi. 

[translation.] 

“ Age  of  Christ,  1316. 

“ Age  of  Christ,  one  thousand  three  hundred  ten  and  six. 

“ A great  host  was  assembled  by  Feidhlimidh  O’ Conor,  together  with  3/oe 
Feorais  (Birmingham),  and  with  the  English  of  West  Connacht.  They 
came  to  the  Causeway  of  Main  Coindeadha.  Ruaidhri,  the  son  of  Cathal 
O’Conor,  king  of  Connacht,  came  against  them  on  the  other  side.  A battle 
was  fought  lietween  them,  and  Ruaidhri  was  defeated.  lie  was  killed  himself, 
and  Diarmait  Gall  Mac  Dermot,  Lord  of  Magh  Luirg , and  Cannae  Mac 
Cetheamaigh,  Chief  of  Ciarruighe  (in  Connacht),  and  many  others. 

“ A great  host  was  assembled  by  Feilim  O’Conor,  by  Mac  Feorais,  and  by  the 
Englisii  of  West  Connacht.  They  came  to  the  Causeway  of  Moin  Coin- 
ntadha.  Ruaidhri  O’Conor,  king  of  Connacht,  went  against  them  with  all  his 
followers.  A battle  was  fought  between  them.  Ruaidhri  was  defeated ; he  was 
killed  himself  and  these  other  nobles,  on  that  occasion;  namely,  Diarmait  Gall 
Mac  Dermot,  Lord  of  Magh  Luirg , Corbmac  Mac  Ceithearnaigh , Chief  of 
Ciarruighe ; and  many  more  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Gallowglasses,  and  of  his 
own  particular  people”. 

[The  two  first  lines  (dates)  and  the  second  paragraph. — all  in  a larger  and 
wider  hand  in  the  original, — are  in  the  handwriting  of  Michael  O’Clerv.  In 
the  space  left  by  him  in  the  MS.  the  first  paragr.  in  the  fac  simile  (sUmi^oa-o 
mop,  etc.)  is  written  in  by  Cucoigchrice  (or  Cucogry).  It  will  be  found  to 
be  tlie  same  entry  (though  in  different  language,  and  perhaps  taken  from  some 
different  authority),  probably  inserted  by  mistake.  This  repetition  is  accord- 
ingly omitted  in  Dr.  O’Donovan’s  edition  of  the  Annals,  which  is  printed  from 
this  autograph  copy.] 


[eee.]  (EEE.)  Handwriting  of  CotiAipe  O’Clcry;  [Paper  MS.  (Auto- 
graph) copy  of  Ann.  IV.  Mag.;  R.I.A.J. 

Aoip  Cpiopc,  1433. 

Aoip  Cpiopu,  mite,  cecpe  cet>,  cpiocAur,  a cpi. 

Cocca-6  mop  eiuip  cenet  cCoiiAitt  A^up  CogAin.  11  a 
’OomnAitt,  tliAtt  mAC  Uoipp,deAtbAi§  ati  ponA  coua 

pocpAit)e  *00  -but  ipin  "OuibcpiAn  *00  congnAifi  U\  THac 
llitntin.  11a  lleitt,  .1.  CopjAti,  t>o  t>ut  ptuAg  mop  iltenniAin 
Hi  "OomnAitt,  A^up  irhc  tlrot'in.  UAimc  ■oha  THac  *Oom- 
nAitt  nA  bAtbAn  co  ccobtAc  mop  hi  ccoriiDAit  tli  tleitt  vo 

congnAm  tAip. 

[translation.] 

“ Age  of  Christ,  1433. 

“ Age  of  Christ,  one  thousand  four  hundred  thirty  and  three. 

“A  great  war  [broke  out]  between  the  CineL  Conail  l and  the  [CVh«/-) 
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Eoghain.  O’Donnell,  [that  is]  Niall  Garbh , the  son  of  Turlogh  an  Fhiona , 
marched  with  his  forces  into  Duibhthrian  [Dufferin]  to  assist  Mac  Uidhilin 
[MacQuillin].  O’Neill,  that  is,  Eoghan,  set  out  with  a great  army  in  pursuit 
of  O’Donnell  and  AfacUidhilin.  MacDonnell  of  Albain  [Scotland]  arrived  at 
the  same  time  with  a large  fleet,  and  went  to  where  O’Neill  was,  to  aid  him”.  * 


(FFF.)  Handwriting  of  John  O’Donovan,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

(1861.) 

Do  gob  UuAitipi  O’ConcobAip  pi§e  ConnAcc  A^up  upmoip 
0ipeAnn,  *oo  bpig  $up  51  aU,  pi  OipgiAtt,  pi  ITlroe,  a^u^  p 
t)peipne  -66;  A^up  ^AipmceAp  p CipeAnn  uile  x>e  pAn 
cpeAncliup;  ^i-oeob  ni  pAibe  Ann  acc  p 50  bppeApAbpA,  mAp 
aua  pi  a pAibe  mopAn  tfuAipbib  0ipeAnn  A5  cup  in  a a^ai-o. 

[translation.] 

“ Ruaidhri  O' Conchobhair  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Connacht,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Erinn,  since  that  the  king  of  Oirghiall,  and  the  king  of  Mid  he, 
and  the  king  of  Breifnt  submitted  to  him  ; and  he  is  called  king  of  all  Erinn 
in  the  histories ; however,  he  was  a disputed  king,  that  is,  a king  who  was 
opposed  by  a great  many  of  the  nobles  of  Erinn”. 

[From  Dr.  Geoffry  Keting’s  Hist,  of  Ireland,  at  a.d.  1166. 


(GGG.)  Handwriting  (small)  of  Eugene  O’Curry,  M.R.I.A. 
(1848). 

CAin  in  X)omnAig  Annpo. 

IS  eu  mpo  popup  cIiaiia  in  TiomnAig  t)op  puc  ConAU,  moc 
Coetmuine  •oicViuai-o  t>ia  Aiticpi  t>o  Roirn,  A^up  po  pcpib  a 
bom  p6in  Ap  in  eibipcit  po  pcpib  lAm  *oepo]\  mm  a piAunAip 
pep  mme,  A5UP  po  bAt>  pop  Atcoip  pecAip  AppcAib  ip  in 
Koim. 

[translation.] 

u The  Law  of  Sunday  here. 

“ Here  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  Sunday  which  Conall , son  of 
Cotlmwnt,  brought  [home],  who  went  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  and  which 
his  own  hand  wrote  from  the  Epistle  which  the  hand  of  God  wrote  in  Heaven, 
in  the  presence  of  the  men  of  Heaven,  and  cast  upon  tho  altar  of  Peter,  the 
Apostle,  in  Rome.] 

[From  the  MS.  H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.,  (tho  Yellow  Rook  of  Lecain ,)  col.  217.] 


(HHH.)  Handwriting  (large)  of  Eugene  O’Curry,  M.R.I  A. 
(1848). 

Aengup  a ViAenAcb  mme, 
pun-o  ac a a techc  ’pA  b^e, 
ip  a punt)  *oo  chuAit)  Ap  ceAb 
ip  in  Aine  co  nAem  neAm. 


[FFF.] 


[GGG.] 


[HHH.] 
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IS  a CtuAin  Gionech  po  Ate, 
hi  CtiiAin  Gionech  po  AoriAchr, 
hi  ChuAin  Gronech  iU\p  epopp, 
po  a pAtinu  Ap  cuopp. 

[translation.] 

“ Acnnus  in  the  Assembly  of  Heaven, 
ifere  are  his  tomb  and  his  bed  ; 

It  is  from  this  he  went  to  death, 

In  the  Friday,  to  holy  Heaven. 

“ It  was  at  Cluaut  Eidhneck  he  was  educated, 

It  was  in  Cluain  Eidhnech  he  was  interred ; 
In  Cluain  Eidhnech  of  many  crosses 
He  first  read  his  Psalms". 


[From  Ltabhar  M6r  Duna  Doi<jhr( , (U.I.A.)  foL  43,  b.  b.] 


'A  ) MS.  In  the  " Domhnach  Airgi&\  [R.I.A.].  (temp.  St.  Patrick  ; circa  a.i>.  ABO.) 


■&U.  , _ s^'.  - \ ^ 

hvp  iaco7> 

Qt nt/es  CTf^pr^eriei^cC^^  itr  \ 

ccbobT^/iclium  u$c\*  acfdawcl 
^rjev^ccaove^xim  ttacl cund 
USq^udmcms  rm^crqarre  babil 
tn  ^erieKaxTories>\:nti  dnbRcrris* 
ii|i;m  uiiiie  babitonis  use}’  ad 

y* 

h|  I , f,  » > <r  -i ' » 


V 


/ ^ 


"1 


l 


> 

r 


\ V 


Ml  lllik 


./ 
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(D.)  MS.  in  the  “ CaCmeh".  (6th  Century.  MS.  attributed  to  St.  Colum  CilU.) 


iTlnomiTieoioftawtin^Yket^^C 


<3r«‘  lT)U]rvo^t«tuut>toame- 

/ 

r 

idtoT  vcculoti  * 

wnTviZm-rp  er^c  ?p  euer^b tuLorvfTVr?ef 
^uontamuliem  inftn^cer«mi''afuet  ^cuirm 
p^Wqucuefit/erunKTant  mutmne«m 
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Hook  of  Kells**,  [T.C.PJ.  (*>th  Century  MS  attributed  to  St.  Colum  CilU.) 


2. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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<H.)  • Hook  of  l»urrow fT.C.D.].  (Ctl>  Century.  MS.  attributed  to  St  < alum  CilU 


3 


Digitized  by  Google 
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4. 


< 11  > “ Book  of  Dimma' , fT.C  D.].  (circa  a.d.  620.! 


i0t^7T Ofr  </<f  WO&y-Jtfp&'rio  xw  iidutijair 
II  cR^iyvjtn  papC™ njf <bb$K*rmni 

yQ*v£»C*rofylW»r%  bekrwnty  VWT  <&Jpfd£, 
iyrrnorn$*4  fUbi^nofij^y 


(I.)  “ Book  of  Dimma ",  IT.C.D.].  (circa  a.d  620 


^dcc^r«5piu  f^*t)0Ti(fiU^3fftrn  TcUrnl 
ptfpl»c<4rrnty  ti oVrp  tr lay^tmi ulu  vutiv<tv ifprzfrt*- 
unifTMn-nrp  coit^^v^t^^wtir^^lncn^  ^pi 
cS-rrurftzu,  H?  ryuiirrrcft?-  rv^oyc^ipnp  i£n^-> 

^ ttti-fci  ottn  tiVx-^'7 . . <.,_' 


(J  ) Memorandum  in  ;*  Book  of  Dimma",  [T  C.D.J.  (circa  a.d.  <20  ) 

'fyp'm  O^PtC  'pSjtnib^JcTjttjfoj4’” 


(K.)  “ Book  of  Dimma  ',  [T.C.lJ.j  icirca  a.D.  620. i 


L * \ XgYwrV  jr^*/ 

v -m  uW  eff  Ihf" cp«  ^ yfaboyrr/ij,  fw*r>  a^* 

li  mop  ir*nt]  Jtitt)  jk*t? &<#}>&& /kfr\b\  fir  {ibr^V f*  ^ 

\ )i\\cc  vJ&Ml-  -j~” 

bom  tjllt iojgm*  Y«6fy^tf%<Kiri  aVc^i  bichill 

'ii  'tMtttnt&r  tm>aipCifr 


h 
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(I/.j  *’  Book  o f Dimma".  [T.C.D.],  icirca  a.d.  620  ) 


Tdum  GUcci 

TTip^cpr  pin  Sf 

|lcttr  ^'CBifKunh- 

11  n err** 

&CC&  r>ixxx>  'lrf*$£*j'  rneuTT) 
fjLtrce-J* *un**cu«?  ppmvtx, 

Srtr  -cu^  arrrjy  x**-  \\<yc  cite 
tmtnqf  fdtf'&rzx)  -pet^tec^,^ 
<lf^ ucjocuf  police-  -f^riT^f -5 


• M.)  Fvnngelhtarlam  of  St.  Moling,  [T.C.D .].  (circa  A.D  690.) 

]C~  f Cnmwij'  ftiup^f-b jth.  mwJfzxjf- 

^ _ > Jtf^H V WfSp  rl6T*>r«?<T-  ■ cjH/m 

Tmytfiywlfafa  «•»&?■ 

ThVY  JtilwC  ^ItipLfV'  Tffiltfi'nm™  'M XthK 

*7)Tc(yi»r  iAkrwf  ijf  tfi  -kmc  fW**f 


S)  f \ Oiik'cliMarinm  of  St.  Staling,  [T.r.D  J.  feirca  a.i»  690  ) 


run  (Otn^viT' 


^ . (wA 

v,<tr  uoWm-bfot  ft  nc/f(o 

.^Inrflvprt  p*w? 

Ut»c1a  fiobi*  jvrRfir^s'l^* 

nfrr  I'an^wf'rv'rlr^i 

VtdWt^vXbfhtr/j^\  wrAmtlo- 
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tR  ) Kntry  in  “Rook  of  Armagh”,  [T  C D.].  (made  t«rn^  Brian  Jioniimhe,  a.d.  1 003  ) 


pxzfwir  iwyA.btgly'  „ 
"rn  ivn  z*wrn 

l cU>0^i  7-  j^pi  rX  k <vbz»p  rmi 

c*4-  *vpoy 

r oil  C <*?•  n W>^  <f ycc  v>ce~ 
DomifiAZ? 

6>fc  n(b^\iTt>ebl<o^ctf 

yccnro^-  c^o  rcrif  fl 

1t>-r  <MtUWf  ICOf) 

1U\£CF> 

w r^fv  a i>r<Wf 

flints  rr-p^miiib? 

macttpHr. 


(S.t  “ Ltahhar  na  h-l'iJhre" , (R.T.A.j.  (circa  a. d.  1100.) 


I <0  ctwiVtije  ifofjf., 


/ 


dTVC0tt)Wr  |*lotser  mo;v 

Idottuaxi-i  • bflntii $r\  kmeitfc 

'jfterbu  InphDlI)  ^crjyttzttTXlcbcn  ct>» 
ulvipoTcerifcm  outlfH  00  w-rica 
iCipj^.i-coailjtt.c^rtitwht^wwc 
.cocec'.co^i^tuf  catt  .7 
cer  McdfK^^coantttK  aplof^i4  me 
ocot»  3^tt>c6rd.iZ)htri  p.71  jrurrnrlh? 
fiacbm  rt'CcOjrntleivftiti’ oinnbttort/t  hi 
q«flAcht?a^4t- 
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( r.)  “ Book  of  Leinster’*,  [II.  2.  18.;  T.C.D].  (circa  a.d.  1130.) 


tnut? n*tfuU+  b&sf 

AiwflvuZ ml v&.4j&pw& 


\s 


(l\)  •*  Book  of  Leinster",  [H.  2.  18.;  T.C.D.].  (circa  a d.  1130.) 


<Xf\Mpt  m l&i>a4LL  ittyp  4|*ry  nrutt  w 
liZcjvnudvu  nect-m  y&ctiM  ftty  t ^buntt 
nonyfo  Gcfcltl  m frzgtxT ttnjtn+m  ■ 


( V.)  MS.  In  Trin.  Coll.  Dub).,  [II.  2.  15.]  (a.d.  1300  ; 


CilftifO. 
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<\V.)  Ent.y  in  ‘ Ltabhtr  «a  h-Uidhrf\ [R.I.A.],  (by  Si9raidh  O'Cuimi n,  i.v.  18U) 
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(Z.)  “ Book  of  Ballymote", [RI.A.].  (a.d.  1391.) 


• • 


^\(  itic  -pCT»^io|^a:  /iti-c^io/n  ^ 

JV  Icfi^Tffe^ic  ^lotKkfn  uoei)t)  tncoiticulr' 

/ta,  ^eolein  Do-noc/iot^-  focdlvtnc  -nefpi  6et) 
*-*  c<ti£tmi  im«yic7<ftcte  ocrniocwocio  :xdl 
<?1KfDO  OODipdil^C .^e^COOTXaCttt/l  <fnu 
e^ic  'JCOU15U0  <tceT)  cotwtyr^tTtttT^BdfiEF 
coumnc  UcuU^viD^ib^ii^  ^tTniTlRiiI)  oa 

o^uti  in  a^wntD  oidcVriimidiitykt 
■Dt^l  <X)Ih3I.  |C.17KfC  cojUJkt  CpTlCtWItltWO 
<f&nria  ^vtofc4<£Dinrait^ 
orrpctic^eoi  ubtj<rfc^l<tcmirKi'mi  dtw 
• <ftctl>Onfrftp  C-Mvref.r,  ^.jodgtfn  1*0  Y,s — ' 

c<xU  \fjwucce  win  ji<sy<xt^a 

0t5‘<tfjenKti  /loairiieorfmr &? 
Inter  <trnae/i  ^orm  ^Wo. 

atyip/ti 007100^.  rrT^ 

1 tW  jxalrm  tw^iodf  oodftiio  g/ic 
071001711110  gteo  ofnoiyiil  ocufr^ 

:onan  ctkTc  THjcimjGfic  ooatiom 

Trnor  ^TityiiKt^tprrooTiiyi^  oe 

fyrtff'&yuftm  v^^ct  oL^tMOj/sta 
Juont  jrmo.o.  mfooriKio*  o-  iTieom  571 
_o  iTKm^T)<o  jlecc  jle  o €710  0 <hcb<i\ 
^TTjvft^trKfrre-  iit^rn)OcoB'  tkIciitkio/w 
j-pvfrho  51I  jltitn  oaatiTI  tem.<r. 

•4C4U.1. 

(fOncolraTb 

Y>o^te 
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(AA.)  “ Yellow  Book  of  Ltcain'\  [H.  2. 1C.;  T.C.D.].  (circa  a.d.  1390.) 

♦ 

otd  cffxnrrr 

V A4T^W>t.47^Tt^fo4m 

4&r^rrrwp*rois* 
wo.  4777c  4t>7t<*rrr}.  orfyerfis' 
i)4tTTj|(^.i^ftt>  Tbcmnrrt? 


<BB.)  4*  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain",  [H.  2. 16 ; T.C.D  ],  (circa  a.d.  1320.) 


yaps' 


Iaco?’  ttrmif-i-'pJtfycSp-w 

xfSl 

•mwZoc-ftj^vtl  •pt'ifnkrif ft7£rf-3&4»r  cc%»ieo4. 
ICfU^mcoibrm-, 


<CC.)  '*  Ltabhar  J/<>r  Z>un<i  DoighrP',  (called  " Leabhar  Breac"),  [R.I.A.].  (cnea  a.d  1400.) 

4cn  tno  wttfKt . cidiomiDe- 

.utt.tiTm^/iotttTjenifi  tatin 
ew.ani ^fiem  yte.  § mere 
Lltttl  •pSn^TKi  fn  eftev  at 
voemvtyu  cotrtc<ttn$m.<tiho 


TfntTftt  mtntxnm 
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(DP.)  “ l.tabhar  M6r  thina  Doighri'\  [R.I.A.].  (circa  a.d.  1400.) 
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P E'^c  I jT^ 
0 5*5  E* 

tJ7 ^ -k  ir'Tj  *—* 

•I  lifliv 
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(GG.)  MS.  in  Roy.  lr.  Acad.  (Aatronom  : Tract ; clrta  a..d.  1400.) 


Siflucein  sqtimTO7tis  e 

c4titnr4rrpJ7  ■*)  *o4it)  c4jr»  trr^ 

rMtvtoVfmleni  m to  c^4tn 
TrtttWeo  crr^rolvi  ^^VKVtr4t" 

ti^^tptxr|iooc^T^4ti^irlmtJ  mo  ^-Tarrfemi^ 
to4^W?i^4il)  4tt£  erryi^x»V^  P^rrp^ 
4r»^e4t\lmrj  n 4Tvw§irr»  4.*o  4^  ojn 

f4C4^irnyo  rw4l4tn^o^jpMjvtm 

Ysb^t  Tylrfirn  ltt£4  c^mrnY^F*  rrtcArnvrgf 

4njFvY° ^/3  » 


(HU.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  [11.2.  7.]  (circa  x. d.  1400.) 


I 
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(II.)  “ Book  of  Lecain'\  [R.I.A.].  (a.d.  1416.) 


-niti'b^ortv  ^Iifn3(  rrfr\-tt)I  peil^ojat  - j\ 
Twntm  <t^cfmcoic*J7»i 
-rnc-f«7itt-do7ia3ub  fyrfo  cftn 

coicfvVti uynnimj  me  ydtk'yo&Ab 
-yrrsiDfr  cocfti  c-VRA-iir-aln  -ctSrrmrf  $-p^)vm»n) 
xwVo^ba«i  co^»nr}?AX)  n4ctti^Itid)  vtfrfo. 


(JJ.)  '•  book  of  1 ecain",  [R.I.A.].  (A.D.  1416.; 

*0  o6ncnVwiT)T^,T5^- 
N‘rhe<fl4 qtf -n-mMft- 
■m4r4  acjurnnciV** 
tisemet^yttkarTtco 
|tnic1nc4tjfl* 


(KK.)  “ Hook  of  Leeain",  [IM.A.].  (a.d.  1-416  ) 


uriieif  nnr 

<ttri 

tnc^t-pb  cm  rffali<ypofjy.i.jie4ftfy^vIffc 

rpiTi  sopolryXdTIyJm 


(LL.)  “ Liber  Flavus  Firgusiorura".  (a.i>.  143-1.) 


'fa 


tojMrl  V(rpMt1 41^15^ 

^n4W^  tpl^tmrtcrdp  i^vuic^ 

djnj 
OCHf 

d(c 


fagiSFloi 


OCC<*. 


I 


J- 
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(MM.)  “ Book  of  A(aiir,  [E.  3.  5. ; T.C.T!.].  (circa  ad.  1430.) 


0c  41  cill  <xj\<Uceze- 

\iy^c\)M]\  nicC0)\WK  tpplyo  citric  -W- 
cdlt'  d«?<?t)4  cdeclyAri  <iytnjc  ^4 t»- 

t»4fod^J  i4^p«,4c4cn  Tgujt1  r^4f/l  n;c4/t 

rcuipp. 


(NN.)  “ Book  of  Fermoy".  (a.d.  1463.) 


rPtipc^rnilT.  o^s^Ti  tn^4 

41141)*  rf  1541  init^ 


(C)O.)  MS.  In  Roy.  Ir.  Acad.  [43.6.)  (a.d.  14$7; 


TSr1  j«4ip  tx>7rci^v<i-u$.rnbtr<ijigc. 

•TP  aiiliT  tDTTtrfn  4boi*  TriVilt  otl\  . 
'-yl[]4,rnc  ^^^boa^crjte_pTDtr 


(I‘P.)  Entry  in  Leabhar  no  h^Uiihri,  [R  l.A.J.  (a.d.  1470) 


y-vndrc  4no  |*o  t)4oTD  |1ii4.6  m c ti 
^^DOTTjt}4lll  ttvrofr  41)  t 


(QQ.)  MS.  In  Trin.  Col).  I’ubl.  [11.  1.  8.J.  (13th  Century.! 

TNfr  r*n\cAl)i 

yfatMico<*m 
£ ocp]irrdn> 
tndpA^.  At? 

•Alii  j*ur  Ain 

•one 
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Book  of  LUraore".  (15th  Century.) 


IS 


a 

o 

a 


ce 


S <L 

* 1-  - f 

v * O JC 

>«  g. 


1^r  r?  ^ r-2  » - 

§ % r~Fh  * Jr- 

^llfiito 

PH3i5l  23^3  i 


i 7$\Zp  B : ; ? ^*40  ^ 
i ;3  p >*-1^  3 5 

i * ^ 


o ors 

SL.r-0  *7  ^ 
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(W.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  [II.  1.  S.j.  (10th  Ccuturv.) 


17 


s 

Cgt&  tnoji  ml p fa  'Vyo  fir 

dc  mdpiid  x>obgi ritylT^. 

<j.c4zdl  05  iv  edidd  fa  cdattl n) 
fatidpdOT^fa  t ndbdfac-  j+jfocbjf 
iDdbdede  fafadv  ynidcdv  dt)4t  con 
dnivdno  irtdcd^ffao^tif  etocdfa 

fa\dvlgtit}dc  jibe  $iy\r\tyvd^fan  4 

t mrrp  <xe( bed  twe  'irobuj  drvdfancfa 
bdxlrpe-  wfa-mdiv  fafau-blu^pn 
vdlfa'trdfC-jfd  bi&v  •VqfaGv  -^oie- 

tdircLvd  Tvfandt-jcp 
&b  cvaApfciiacdii(fie-iTvf*ttfi  v4x>ef(fa 
y^Ai^^jvd}Ml^eyvcoh^^^ldbco9- 

fa\vttf\faj\  faced  fa  fa  ■ofaujtn^j’Sd 
^vffa-joedlei  bajn  Cipiv fafabw  \K 

rtpidtjadviafa^h'^dldofa  edifa 
4ticybxd  favlfg*]  rudfa  fafafyfafa 

yfa^MUafa  p*ivd&  dfab&oc}  nMi 
J laexlvfa^  jfazGfatf  yrfacni  dnt&tbjh 
4fe4$ib~il-ftT}v4  ft  -»4  f 'tfwfakfaitg.  n) 
«vtn-  fa  xmm  fat  xyvdy&P'dpd)t fad-wfai 
• tc.  4a\o  tc&ejpyt&pralfa  facnec  vydfa 

fJ 4 roiefai  *jof4p> tpfn4  4trnfa 

f iUlM^d  j 
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(\V\Y.)  MS.  in  Trim  Coll.  l>ul»l.  | II.  y.  17.).  (I.>tli  Kith  Coat.) 
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(V  Y.)  Handwriting  of  Michael  O'Clvry,  [Vellum  MS. ; ILI.A.J. 
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i1^  Hwlt  r 
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(BBH.)  .MS.  In  Trin.  Coll  Dubl.  |II.  1.  18. . T.C.D.].  (a.d.  1660.) 
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(CCC.)  Handwriting  of  Duald  Mac  FirbisJIi.  1. 18. ; T.C.D.j.  (a.D.  16*0 j 


crftiu  cnomcxi 

rff  Scdrwumi.cfj;- 


ejtovnc  nd  $<50ir%tnx>s<>. 

^ ut^4 leccTictlf  2 pAdobdl 

•dffliCB,  p>Tli  CD  5tCTJ4v 
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(CCC.)  Handwriting  of  Duald  Mac  FirbisJH.  1. 18.;  T.C.D.J.  (a.d.  16*0.) 

crftttcrsamcxl 
$ cOrarJumi.  ctjj- 

$$4tic  Jkl  $<3Oxr%(im?S0. 

^ utj- 4leccTicdtl  p4.Jab41 
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'DOn.)  Handwriting  of  Michael  and  Cucogry  O'Clery,  [Paper  MS. ; K.LA.|. 
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(EEK.)  Handwriting  of  Conairi  O’Clcry,  | Taper  MS. ; R.I.A.J. 


2.4- 
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:FFF.)  H»cdwrit.ag  of  John  O’Donoran  LL.D.,  M R I. A 1561. 


25. 
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(Utlil)  Handwriting  (large)  of  Eugene  O'Curry,  M.R.I.A.  (1848.) 
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Aaron  and  the  priests,  369 
A6/>qa,son  of  7 a ('orengic,382  [A  pp.016 
Abraham,  and  the  Patriarchs,  3G8 
Absolution  ; Canon  on,  372 
Academy,  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish, 
321 

Acaill , the  Hill  of  Screen,  29, 47, 230, 
261.— the  Siege  of  [App.  589  n. — 
Book  of,  17,  49,  [App.  511,  512 
Acall , or  A ice//,  daughter  of  Cairpri- 
Niadh , 49,  [App.  514,  515 
Accomplishments  of  ladies  in  ancient 
Erinn,  279 

Achadh , Arc/-,  100  [App.  641, 
Achadh  Conaird (Achonry),  101 
Achadh  (field)  [App.  495 
Achadh  Leithdery  ( in  Farney),  69, 72 
Acres,  lands  measured  by,  396 
“ Acta  Sanctorum  Hibernia)”,  Col- 
gan’s,  143  [see  Colgan.] 

Adamnan,  Saint,  342. — grandson  of 
Atinni  [App.  608. — Extract  from 
Life  of.  423,  [App.  629,  (and  see 
647.) — Vision  of,  424,  [App.  629. — 
His  Life  of  St.  Colurn  Cilld , 342, 
350.  407.  403 
Adam’s  Race,  388 

Address  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to 
O'Clery's  Heim  Rioyhraulhe , 165, 
[App.  551. 

Adhair , Mayh , 401 
Adclm,  William  Fitz-  [App.  603 
Adhna , son  of  Uithir , chief  Poet  of 
Conor  Mac  Ne6sa,  45,  218,  383. 
Adonis;  Diarmaid  O'Duibhruf \ the 
Fenian  [App.  467 

Adventures,  Of  the  ; ( Ecldrai ).  [His- 
toric Tales,  No.  101,  283 
Ae=Aof  1 77. 

Acdan,  the  Poet,  217. 

Aedh—Aodh,  177. 

Aedhayan;  ( Flann  Mac),  151 
Aedh  A flan.  Monarch ; 130,  420 
Aedha , Mac  ; (Sitric,  son  of),  331 
Aedhan  Mac  Gabhrain , K.  of  Scot- 
land, (a.d.  570),  414,  417,  [App. 
589  il 

Aedh  Berman  [App.  59Q  m 
Aedh  Cliabhyhlas  (Aedh,  the  gray- 
bodied401 

Aedh ; Caiman  Mot , son  of,  414. 


t 

Aedh  Dtibh  O'Donnell,  407 
Aedh  Eugach,  (“  the  Valiant”),  419 
Aedh , K.  of  Tirconnell,  (1237),  401 
Aedh  Mac  Ainmird;  50,  218. — Mon- 
arch,  (a.d.  594),  232. — killed  (a.d. 
594),  [App.  588  n. — Domhnall. , son 
of,  363 

Aedh  Mac  Neill , 364,  [App.  610 
Aedh  Main,  420. 

Aedh  Oirdnidhe , (Monarch,  a.d.  793- 
817),  363,  — and  the  Enchanted 
Goblets  [App.  532 
Aedh  Ruadh ; Tale  of  the  Adventure 
of  Mucha , daughter  of,  283 
Aedh  Ruadh ; (O'Donnell),  22,  70, 396, 
406,  407.  417.— Life  of,  22, —Aedh 
Ruadh,  son  of  Bad  urn,  70 
Aedh , the  son  of  Colyu , 420 
Aenyoba , or  Ocaqctio, father  of  Aengus, 
363  [App.  610 

Aengus,  son  of  the  Dayhda,  45, 478  n. 

— Gabuadech,  48;  [and  see  Oengus~] 
A eng hus  Ua  Elainn,  399 
Aengus  of  Brugh  na  Boiling ; The  Four 
Kisses  of,  [App.  478 
Aengus  Cede  D<?,  Mac  Aen-  Ghobhann, 
12,  17,  26,  53,  76,  163;— his  Pedi- 
gree, 363,  [App.  610. — I'el ire  of, 
351,  363,  [App.  fill  et  seq. — Invo- 
cation in  Eelird , 365,  [App.  610. — 
Pedigrees  by,  353,  359,  363.— Li- 
tany of,  289,  294 ; — on  the  Festival 
. of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  429 ; — 
Saltair  na  Rann , of ; 21,  360. 
Aengus  Mtfr,  K.  of  Scotland,  55 
Aengus  O' Domhnallain,  334 
Aengus  Ollmucadh , death  of;  poem 
on,  241 

Aengus,  son  of  Natfrae.ch  [App.  586 n. 
Aengus' s tribe,  50 
Aengus  Tirech , 209,  213 
Affiliation,  St.  Patrick’s  law  of,  225 
A gad=aqat,  177 

Agallam.fi  an  dd  Shuadh,  “ Prophec}’” 
in  the,  383. — Passage  in  [App.  616 
Agallamh  na  Seandrach,  307  [App. 
594 

Agraria  Lex,  the,  of  the  Gaedhils,  lOn. 
Aherlow  [Eatharlagh],  211 
Ai=Aoi,  177. 

Aichd,  Battle  of  [App.  621 
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Aicher  O'Troighthigh , 34G 
Aicill,  47,  49  [App.  511,  512  (and 
see  Acaill) 

AicmZ,  Triuchadh  an - ; (in  Kerry),  448 
Aideadha  ; or  Oitte,  (“Tragedies”, 
— Historic  Tales,  No.  6),  273 
Aid/md \ ( Ui  biachrach  of),  125 
Aighneck , t'uan  Snamha  (Carling- 
ford),  257  * 

Aigl/,  Cruachan;  (Cruach  Patraic) 
423  [App.  G29 
A ilb,  the  plain  of,  53 
Ailbhe,  daughter  of  Corwac  Mac 
Airt;  194. — poem  by,  [App.  4GG, 
476. — Tale  of  the  Courtship  of,  by 
Finn  Abac  Cumhaill,  283 
AilbhZ,  Mat/fi ; Battle  of  (a.d.  903), 
420.  [App.  4G7 

AilbhZ,  St. ; of  Iumlich  (Emly),3I4. — 
his  Pilgrimage,  382 
AilbhinZ,  (now  Delvin),  Ford  on  the, 

282 

Aileach,  133. — Destroyed  by  Muir- 
cheartach  O’Brien,  400,  405. — Roof 
of,  made  of  oak  from  Oratloe,  401. 
— the  stone-builders  of,  222 
Ai/c/l  [sec  also  Aiiill]  Finn  ; Flidais , 
wife  of,  [App.  585  n. 

A Hell  (father  of  Seancha ),  218 
Ailed  (see  Oilioll ) Molt , 88-9  [App. 
484,  &c. 

Ailell  (see  Oilioll)  Ol tun,  44,  &c. 

Ail  cl  l,  son  of  Eoghan  ; Elopement  of 
the  wife  of  [App,  590 
Ailcnn  [sec  also  Ailinn];  Palace  of, 
367,  [App.  492 

AileraiT  the  Wise,  350,  378,  etc,  (see 
A ircran) 

Ai/finn  [Klphin],  175 
Ailgenan ; the  O’Mearas  from,  210 
Ailiac  (qu.  Ailinn  ?),  222 
Ailian , Solomon’s  builder,  222 
Aiiill  [see  also  Ailell]  ; UgairZ,  son  of 
(K.  of  Leinster),  421 
A Hill  A in/,  son  of  LaeghairZ  Lorc,2o2 
Aiiill  Flann  Beg,  351 
Aiiill,  (Prince  of  Leinster),  and 
Meadbh ; marriage  of,  282 
Ailinn  (“  Ailiac") ; Casruba , stone- 
builder  of,  222 

Ailinn,  the  Rath  of;  Cricil , builder 
of,  222 

Ailinn,  the  royal  palace  of  Leinster, 
222,  867  [App.  492 
Ailinn , daughter  of  Fergus  [App. 

465.472 

Airgetmar , 70  [App.  527 
A in/  ( Cnoc),  316,  [A  pp.  48G 
A ingen,  ( Tain  B/,  or  Bd) ; Tale  of  the, 
283.  r App.  586  n.,  587  nM  589  n. 


Ainghin  (Inis),  112 
Aingidy,  O’ ; 211 

A ini/,  (one  of  the  Son9  of  Uisnttk)£T> 
AinmirZ,  son  of  Cellar,  363  [App.  610 
AinmirZ  ( Acdh  Mac),  50,  191.  218, 
232,  588. — Domhnall,  son  of,  333 
“ Air  an  da  Fearmuighe",  198 
Aireran  “the  Wise”  of  TandJacht , 
Saint,  379 

Aireran,  (or  A irenan),  the  Wise,  (<rf 
Clonard],  (Saint)  ; 350,  378  [App. 
608,  014 

“ Air/  Echta ”,  the,  48. 

Aircmh  ; Eochaidh,  54 
Airchinnech  (“  Erenaeh”),  290,  344, 
— a lay  Airchinnech,  40S 
A ire  his,  or  Oirchis,  (the  word);  379 
[App.  615 

A irgh ia II (Oriel) : Aedh  O'Caellaidhc, 
Bishop  of,  361 

Airc.ne  (“  Slaughters”),  [“  Historic 
Tales”,  No.  4J.  252,  250 
Airmedh,  son  of  Diancccht,  phvsician, 

221,250 

Airteach  [ App.  547 
Airthir  ( Coil l ),  102 
Aitheach  Tuatha,  194,  230,  202,  453 
[App.  590  n. — Tale  of  the  Revolt 
of  the,  252 

Aitiudhe,  of  the ; (“  Historic  Tales" 
of  Elopements),  294 
Aithirn/  Aifghesach  (“  A ithirnc  the 
Importunate”),  218.  265-8.—  fc« 
poem  to  NeidJi Z,  383  [App.  61 6 
Aithirn /,  Tale  of  the  Death  of, 319 
Alacluaith,  the  (of  Britain),  88 
Alan’s  (Archbishop)  Register;  re- 
ferred to  [App.  603,  604 
Albain  (Scotland),  194  [App.  616.— 
Dathi  invoked  as  King  of,  285 
A Ibanach  O' Troighthigh,  ( Domhnall ), 
346 

Alban’s,  Saint ; crozier  of  St.  Patrick 
at  the  monastery  of  [ App. 603  n. 
Alexander  the  Great ; Life  of,  25,353. 

— Synchronism  of  [App.  521 
Alexandria,  the  Bishops  of,  369 
Ale ; vessels  of  fermenting,  309, 311 ; 
— vat  of  red,  888, — can  (esc ro)  of. 
[App.  621 

Allan ; Aedh,  (Monarch,  aj>.  730),  420 
Allen,  Archbishop  [see  Alan];  603,604 
Allen  ( Almhain ),  191, 313, 316 
Almhaxn  (Allen,  Co.  Kildare);  191. 
313,  316. — Finn  of,  895.— Hill  of 
Allen  [App.  480  n. — Battle  of,  121 
389,  420 

Almhain/,  Bruighean  bheag no  h~ ; 313 
Alphabets ; Tables  of  (B.  of  Bally- 
mote),  [App.  470 
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Alpine  gold,  310 

Alpine  Mountains;  plunderers  from 
the  [App.  585  n. 

Alps ; King  Dath? a Expedition  to, 
and  death  by  lightning  near,  the, 

284,238 

Alt  no.  h-Eilti , 102 
Alt  Tight  Mhic  Cuirin , 102 
A Uoir  (altar),  St.  Patrick’s;  [App.624 
Altus,a  Romanconsul,  277,  [App  642 
“ Altus”  of  Colum  Cille,  tho,  11  n., 
352,  406 

Altars;  “ Cromlechs ” never  [App. 

598^(“table  at  the  east  end”),  307 
Altars  at  Rath  Archaill ; Druids,  284 
Altar  Stone,  floating ; of  St.  Patrick, 

393 

Ambrose,  St.;  referred  to  by  Aen - 
< jus,  308 

Amen,  amen,  397 
A mer yin  Gluingeal,  45,  217,  448 
Amergin  Mac  Amafgaidh , 53 
Amhlaibh  (Awley),  403,  414  (219) 
Amhalgaidh , Ibh-  ; Clann  Firbis  his- 
torians, 219.-67-,  125. — Tir,  126 
Amhalgaidh,  K.  of  Connacht,  330 
Amhra  (Elegy)  of  Colum  Cilhf,  29, 
177,  218,  406 
Amlaff,  the  sons  of,  403 
A mrois  ( Tuath ),  389 
Anann,  the  Paps  of,  309 
A nbuail,  Etal ; Caerabar  Boeth , 
daughter  of,  426 

Andromeda,  parallel  story  to  that 

of,  280 

Anglo-Normans,  225, — invasion  of, 
414. — power  of  (after  a.d.  1172), 
234 

A nmchara,  76,  (“  soul’s  friend"),  333 
Annadh  O' Muireadhaigh,  100 
Annagh,  parish  of  (Kerry),  448 
Annalists  subsequent  to  Tighemach ; 
of  the,  74 

Annally,  Co.  Longford;  O’Ferrall’s 
country,  219 

Annai.8,  the  Ancient,  52, — As  ma- 
terials of  History,  119, — the  future 
History  must  be  founded  on  the, 
445. — the  Latin  annals  (of  Multi- 
feman,  Grace,  etc.),  52, — of  Boyle 
(so called), 52,  81,  105  [App.  539. — 
of  Clonmacnoise,  52,130. — of  Clyn, 
52. — of  Connacht,  104,  113,  1 14 
[App.  539. — ofDonegall;  or  of  the 
Four  Masters,  52,  140,  145.— of 
Grace,  52. — of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn 
(in  Loch  CV),  wrongly  called  of 
Kilronan,  52, 93, 97, 114  [App.  541. 
— of  Innisfallen,  52,  75,  79. — of 
Kilronan,  52,  93,  97,  (113),  114 


App.  540. — of  Loch  CV,  93,  95, 
App.  534.— of  Multifernan,  52. — 
of  the  O’Duigenans  of  Kilronan 
(called  Annals  of  Connacht),  113, 
114. — of  Pembridge,  52. — Of  Tigh- 
tmach , 52,  62,  74,  90  [App.  517. 
—of  Ulster,  23,  52,  83  [App.  517 
Ann/uan  Mac  Aegan,  141 
Anroth , the,  241,  243 
Anster,  Dr. ; translation  of  Fenian 
Poem  by,  306 

Anthony  (St.),  and  the  Monks,  369 
Antichrist,  398,414.  419,  433. 
Antioch,  the  Bishops  of,  369 
Antiquarian  inquiry,  neglect  of,  1,  2 
“ Antiquarian”  nonsense  about  pagan 
worship  [App.  586  n. 

Antiquity  of  our  genealogies;  credi- 
bility of  the,  205 

Antwerp ; Irish  MSS.  written  at, 356 
Aodh=Aedh , 177 

AoL,  (Poet  of  TuathalM  Danann ),  217 
Aoi ; Magh-  [App.  564 
Aongus  Antcrnmach , physician,  221 
A os  ddna  ; poets,  220 
Apocryphal  character  of  the  “Pro- 
phecies”, 410 

Apostles,  the  Hill  of  the  (Choc  na  n- 
Aspal ),  361 

Apple-tree  in  CredhCs  house,  311 
Apple-tree  over  A ilinn's  grave ; Ta- 
blets of  the,  [App.  465, 466 
Ara,  the  O’Briens  of,  236 
Arabian  Nights,  the,  (Lane),  296, 297 
Arainn  Island,  St.  Colmart  of,  293 
Arann  Islands,  417. — “ Arann  of  tho 
Saints”.  [App.  605,  — Topography 
of,  [App.  630 
Archaill , Rath,  264 
Archajology,  Christian,  321 
Ardachadh  (Ardagh),  100.  [App.641, 
Ardan,  215 
Ard=art , 177 
Ard  Brestint,  268 
Ard-choill,  (Co.  Clare),  116 
Ardee,  named  from  Firdiadh,  39 
Ard-Finain  (Co.Tipperary),  16 ;— St. 

Finan  of,  340 
Ard  Laghrann , 656 
Ardlcmnachta ; ( Ard  Leamhnachta, 
New  Milk  Hill),  450  ; — Battle  of 
[App.  589  n. 

Ardmore,  St.  Declan  of,  340  ^ 
Ardnurchar  ( BaiU-ath-an - Ur  chair'), 
276  [App.  593 

Ard-Patrick,  Co.  Limerick,  308 

Ard- High,  218 

Ardsallas  (Co.  Clare),  236 

Ard  Ui  Lublin , 170 

Argain  Chairpri  Cinn-Cait  for  Saer- 
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clannaibh  h-Erenn ; Story  of  the, 
262. — A r gain  Dinn  High , the,  257 
Argonautic  Expedition  ; Story  of,  25, 
Argat  Ross,  449 ; — Lughaidh's  grave 
in,  [App.  479 

Arm  of  Saint  Lachtain;  Shrine  of  the, 

337 

Armagh,  desecration  of,  408. — Ca- 
thedral, etc.,  burned,  (1 178 ;)  [App. 
602  n.— (See  Primacy  of  A rd ma- 
chu),  399,  400. — Intruding  prelate, 
AW/,  or  Nigellus  ; [App.  602. — 
Book  of;  21, — Macutenius’  notes  in, 

397 Canon  in,  373. — Sketch  of 

St.  Patrick’s  life  in  Book  of,  347. — 
the  (original)  Book  of,  2L  — the 
Cuile/adh  of,  335, — Entry  in,  653. 

“ Armenians”  ; “ the  large  size  of 
the  guileless”  ; 224  [App.  580 
Armorica,  [App.  502 
Arms,  etc.,  in  Museum  of  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  38  n. 

Arms  of  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatlia  De 
Da  nan  n,  245 

Army,  Finn's  defensive ; 315. 

Arond , st  one-builder  of  J erusalem,222 
Art ; Ancient  Irish,  38  n. 

Art  Aenfhir , “the  Lonely”,  son  of 
Conn,  42, 43,96, 386. — “ Prophecy” 
ascribed  to,  391. — poem  of  [App. 
622 

A rt  Corb , 48 
A sal,  14 

A sail ; Slight,  the,  453 
Ascaill;  Glais  in  [App.  489,  490 
Ashburnham,  Lord,  25,  &c. 

Ash  (Mountain-), Court ; the,  ( Bruig - 
he  an  Chuertliainn ),  313 
Aspal,  Cnoc  na  n-,  55 ; Abbot  of,  361 
Assembly  in  Munster  under  Bishop 
Jbair  [App.  616 

Astronomical  Tract,  ancient,  657-658 
Athair  chaigh  chuimsigh  nimhe , 163 
Athaimt  (or  Aithirnt ),  the  poet,  176, 
189,  218,  268,  383,  etc.  [App.  616 
Ath-an-Imoit  (Ford  of  the  Sods),  282 
Athcliath  of  Ireland ; the,  88 
Ath  Cliath  ; Du bh linn-,  146,  269 
Ath  Cumair , (near  Mullingar),  33 
Ath  Truim  (see  Baile  Atha  Truim ) 
[App.  604,  605 
Athens,  222 

Ath  Firdiaidh,  (Ardee),  39 
Atlantic,  Expedition  of  the  Son9  of 
Ua  Corra  into  the,  289 ; — peniten- 
tial pilgrimage  into  the,  292 
“ Atlautis,  the”  ; Story  published  in, 
36  n. 

Athlone,  named  from  story  in  the 
Tain  Bo  Chuailgnt,  10 


Ath  Luain , (Athlone),  10 
A th  Mar,  10 
Ath  na  Beithighe,  102 
Ath  Seanaigh  (Bally shannon.  Co. 
Kildare),  420 

Ath  Uinche  (the  Ford  of  Uincht ), 303 
Atinni,  grandfather  of  St.  Adamnan, 
[App.  608 

“Attacots”  (^A it h each  Tuatha),  194. 

23Q^Tale  of  the  Revolt  of  the,  262 
Aurchail/t ; Prom,  382 
Ausaille ; (Jill,  (Killossy),  344,  421 
Authority,  early  references  to  the 
Historic  Tales  as,  241 
Authorities  upon  our  early  Historv, 
ML  113, 115=6 
Auxilius,  373  [App.  612 
Awley  ( Atnh/aibh ),  414 
Bachall  (see  Sciuth  BhachaU),  331 ; 

(and  see  [App.  602). 

Bachall  Isu , the,  104.  330,338  [App. 
539,  600,621 

Bacorbladhra,  (the  first  teacher),  217 
Bactrians  and  Parthians  of  common 
descent  with  the  Gaedhil  (from 
Magog,  son  of  Japhetj,  205 
Baeulus  pastoralis  [App.  602  n.  (and 
see  Bachall  Isu) 

“ Baeulus  Jbesu”  [App.  600  et  scg. 
Badamar , court  of  K.  Fiacha  Muit- 
leathan,  305 

Badger  Wood  (Ros  Broc ),  302 
Badley,  Philip,  91  [App.  534 
Badurn,  70  [App.  527 
Baedan,  K.  of  Ulster  [App.  592  n. 
Bacrach,  the  Druid  of  Conor  Mac 
Nessa,  277,  [App.  642-3 
Baeth  (sec Dairt da  Bhaeth ) [App.642 
Baghach,  Brat ; (Flag  of  Battles), 
401. 102 

Built,  (=lianilet),  10 
Built  an  Scdil,  the;  385,419,  f App.618 
Built  an  Mhoinin,  346  [App.  607 
Bailt -atha-an- U rchair , ( Ardnurchar, 
Co.  Westmeath),  276  [App.  593 
Baile  Atha  Cliath,  88,  146.  269 
Built  Atha  Truim  [App.  604,  605 
Built  Bhricin  (“  Extasy  of  BricitT), 
118 

Built  Chuinn,  the,  385,  419.  [App.617 
Bailt  Coillejoqhair,  166,  170, 

Baile  Mac  Buain ; Tale  of,  [App. 

164  et  seq.,  172 
Bailt  M holing,  420,  [App.  62S 
Built  Mtr  Li  Fhloinn  [App.  548 
Bailt  Ui  Chlcfrigh , 22 
Bailt  Ui  Mhaoifchongirc , 21 
Bai/ldearg  ( Eochaidh ),  210 
Bainche,  or  Bainchnt,  son  of  Dobru, 
Rath-builder  of  Emauia,  222 
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Bairnech  hill,  near  Killarney,  305 
Baiscni , 304. — Finn , the  Grandson  of, 
392  [App.  322 

Bait  h in,  St. ; 18. — Story  of  [App.  532 
Balia  (Co.  Mayo) ; St.  Mochua  of,  340 
Ballaglmioon,  Co.  Kildare  [App.  481 
Ball  Deary  O’Donnell,  400 
Ballingarry,  Co.  Limerick;  Divert 
Aenyusa  near,  304 
Ballintogher  (near  Tullamore),  449 
Balls  of  Gold,  420 

Ballyboghall  Church,  (near  Swords, 
Co.  Dublin)  [App.  603 
Ballycpnnell ; Tooniregan,  near 
( Tuaim  Drecain ),  418 
Ballymacmanus  Island  ( Senait  in 
Loch  Erne),  84,  85 
Ballyinote,  Book  of,  188,  &c. 
Ballyraggot,  Co.  Kilkenny  (Raith 
Beothaigh , near),  449 
Ballysadare,  County  Sligo;  ( Traiyh 
Eothaild , near),  240 
Ballyshannon  (Co.  Kildare),  (Ath 
Seanaiyh ),  420 

Ballyshannon,  (Co.  Sligo) ; Eas 
Ruaidh  on  the  Erne,  near,  284 
Balor  “ of  the  stitfblows”,  247. — “ of 
the  Evil  Eye”,  249 
Balur , son  of  Buan/amh , builder  of 
Ruth  Brcisd,  222,  [App.  577. 
Baltinglass  (Bealach  Cony  Inis ),  232; 
[App.  580  n. — Dunboly , near  [App. 
588  n. — Tale  of  the  Cave  of,  283 
Sana,  (the  River);  [App.  489,  490 
Banbha;  13, 4LL=Erinn,  219,  056 
Banshees,  (see  Bean  Sidhe)\  30  n, 
[App.  504. — Sin,  the  1 App.  599 
Ban,  Sliabh-  (in  Connacht) ; the  three 
Rosses  of,  420 

Bangor  (Co.  Down);  [sec  Bcnnchuir], 
257,314 

Ba  nn,  Mouth  of  the,  ( Tuagh  Inbher) ; 
[App.  475 

Banquets  (Feasa)  ; Tales  of,  204 
Baoi—boi , 1 78 

Baoithin,  St.;  Poem  of  St.  Colum 
Cil/t,  to,  400,  400  [App.  025 
Baolhyhalech  Ruadh  Mac  Acyan , 
142;  151,  115 

Baptist,  St.  John ; fiery  bolt  on  fes- 
tival of,  385,  4 1)2.  404 
Barbarous  custom  of  a brain  trophy, 

215 

Bare,  Dun  [App.  589 
Bards,  248, — the  “ Contention  of  the, 
141 

Bar  nab,  stone-builder  of  Jerico,  222 
Barrdan , Joannes  0\  323 
Barrow,  the  river  ( Bearbha ),  302,422. 
— St.  Eimhin  of,  351 


Bath,  medical  healing,  of  the  Tuatha 
Dd  Danann,  250 
Battle  of  Acaill,  230,204 
Battle  of  Achadh  Leithdery  (a.d.331), 

69 

Battle  of  Aichd  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Almhmn , (a.d.  718),  191, 
389,420 

Battle  of  Ardlemnachta  [App  588  n. 
Battle  of  Ath  Cumair  [App.  591  n. 
Battle  of  Ballyshannon,  (1359),  183 
Battle  of  Beal  At  ha  Daile  (1505),  407 
Battle  of  Bel  an  Atha  buidhe  (1598), 
417 

Battle  of  Bel-an-Droichil  [App.  548 

Battle  of  the  Boyne,  331 

Battle  of  Bernas,  the,  [App.  481, 

482  il 

Battle  of  Breyh  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Brislech,  in  Muirthimnt , 
[App,  587  n. 

Battle  of  Cacnrai$he,  189 
Battle  of  CennAbrat,  (II. century),  187 
Battle  of  Ceann  Feabhrait , (1579), 
395,410 

Battle  of  Ceannfuait  (915),  421 
Battle  of  Ceann  Mara  (Kinvara),  303 
Battle  of  Cenntirf  [App.  022 
Battle  of  fill  Enchain,  (14 14),  395 
Battle  of  Cill  Sosad,  or  Cill  Osnadh 
[App.  483,  586  n. 

Battle  of  C laird,  [App.  580  n. 

Battle  of  Clairind,  [App.  021 
Battle  of  Clontarf,  233.  400 
Battle  of  Cnoc  an  Air,  3 12 
Battle  of  Cnoc  Sandma , 312 
Battle  of  C nucha,  3132 
Battle  of  Comar.  307 
Battle  of  Conachail,  101 
Battle  of  Corann  [App.  586  il. 

Battle  of  Craunayh,  09 
Battle  of  Cruachan  Bri  Eild,  (1385), 
395 

Battle  of  Crinna,  200,  [App.  593  n. 
Battle  of  Cuailynd  [App.  022 
Battle  of  Cuil  Dreimnd,  329,  417 
Battle  of  Discrt  O'Dea,  (13 1 8),  230 
Battle  of  Downpatrick,  (1260),  235 
[App.  547 

Battle  of DruimCriaiyh  [App.  487,508 
Battle  of  Dunboly,  (a.d.  594),  191, 232 
Battle  of  Eli  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Emania  (“  foretold”),  413 
Battle  of  Fidh-Ros  [App.  021 
Battle  of  Finntraiyh  (Ventry-  Har- 
bour). 308,  315 
Battle  of  Fossud  [App. 481 
Battle  of  Gabhra,'JQ± 

Battle  of  Geisill,  (b.c.  1975),  449. — 
(a.d.  1406),  395 
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Battle  at  Gort  na  Tibrad , 395 
Battle  of  Kinsale,  396 
Battle  of  Leac  Bladhma  (1027),  414 
Battle  of  Liamhain  [App.  492 
Battle  of  Mucha  [App.  631 
Battle  of  Magh  Ailbhi  (903),  420 
[App.  461 

Battle  of  Magh  Leana , 243 
Battle  of  Magh  Mucruimhe  (a.d. 

125),  43,  331  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Magh  Hath , (a.d.  624),  50, 
191.  243,  418 

Battle  of  Magh  Slecht,  (1256),  101 
[App.  536 

Battle  of  Magh  Tttircadh , 241,  244 
Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  na  bh - 
Fomorach,  247 
Battle  of  Muirtheimnt,  313 
Battle  of  Ocha  or  Ocht,  55,  88-9, 
App.]  484.488 
Battle  of  Odhbha  (1072),  421 
Battle  of  Ollarbha,  307 
Battle  of  Hath  Chonnaic  (at  Tara), 
402 

Battle  of  Ross  na  High , (first  cen- 
tury), 181  [App.  589 
Battle  of  Sain  gel,  396 
Battle  of  Saichoid  (Sallyliead,  Tip- 
perary), 403 

Battle  of  the  Samair  [App.  485 
Battle  of  Seaghais  (a.d.  499) ; [App. 

Battle  of  Tailltin,  448 
Battle  of  Tara  (978),  403,  404 
Battle  of  Uchbadh , (a.d.  733),  130. 
Battles,  the  Flag  of ; ( Brat  Baghach ), 
401 

Battle  (with  the  Danes  near  Dublin, 
a.d.  917),  387 
Btag=J>e'ac,  177 
Beagh , Rath-,  449 
Bt  A in  gen,  Tain;  the,  283 
Bcalacn  Cong  la  is  [see  Baltinglass], 
232,  283,  586,  etc. 

Bcalach  na  Beithighe , 103 
BealAtha  Dailt;  Battle  of, (1505), 407 
Bean-sidhe  (Banshee),  36  n,  [^PP- 
504. — Sw , the  [App  539 
Beannchuir  (Bangor,  Co.  Down),  1 70, 
374  ; — Mac  Uidhir , abbot  of,  419 
Bearbha,  the  river  (Barrow),  302,452 
“ Bear  chan  Profetans”,  412  [App. 

626,  etc.,  [see  Berchan'] 

Bearnan  Culainn , (the  gapped  Bell  of 
St.  Culann),3Zl 

Beathach , ancestor  of  the  Tuatha  Dt 
Danann , 244 
Bede  on  the  Piets,  450 
Bed,  four  posts  to,  311  ; — of  gold  and 
silver,  310; — of  Diunnaid  and 


Gratnnt,  315  [App.  597. — imdtt  of 
St.  Ciaran,  at  Cloumacnoise,  27 
Be.gfolad,  Tochmarc ; Tale  of  the,  283 
Beg  Mac  Dt  (ob.  a.d.  556) ; “ Pro- 
phecies” of,  399 

Beinn  Edair , (Howth),  [App.  587  n., 

588 

Beitht  Luis  Nin,  the  [App.  471 
Be/ach  Lhiin ; St.  Ciaran  of,  350 
[App.  608 

Belach  Mic  Uilc  [ App.  508 
BelachMughna  (Ballaghmoon)  [App. 

487 

Belach  Cohglaist  232,  [App.  586  p. — 
Uath-,  283 

Bel  an  atha  Buidhe , Battle  of  (1598), 
417 

Bd  an  Bheallaigh,  102 
Bd-an-Droichid  (near  Sligo) ; Battle 
of,  [App.  548 
Bdchu  [App.  590  m 
Bd  Dragain , Loch ; 427  [App.  633 
Bd,  Eoghan ; King  of  Connacht,  340 
Belgadan,  Mount,  245 
Belgian  government,  liberality  of, 174 
Belgium;  Irish  MSS.  in,  26,  232 
356. — the  Cathach  loDg  in,  331. — 
MSS.  lent  by  the  government  of, 
362.  [App.  647.— Irish  priests  take 
refuge  in,  356 

Bell, — of  the  kings,  the  (Clog  na 
High),  334. — “ the  voice  of  my  kll 
in  cold  Iona”,  400. — of  St.  Patrick ; 
the  Finn  faidhech,  337  [App.  631  n. 
Bells,  church,  413. — In  Museum  of 
K.I.A.,  etc.,  321, 336 
“ Belle  Isle”,  Ballymacmanus  Island, 
[see  Senait],  in  Loch  Erne,  85 
Bd  Stad,  Loch ; 426  [App.  633 
Be l l taint,  pagan  Festival  of  (May- 
day),  2S6 

Benedict,  the  gifted,  369 
Benen , S.  (St.  Beuignus),  4,  373. 
[App.  612. — Bis  Life  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, 349 

Bennan , Aedh  ; K.  of  West  Munster 
[App.  590  n. 

Btnnchur  (Bangor,  Co.  Down),  170, 
257,  374,  419 

Bennchair,  Cuil ; in  Ui  Failght,  365 
Btnnt  Brit,  43 
Bebthaigh,  Raith ; 449 
Beremam,  the  Strand  of ; (near  Tra- 
lee), 305 

Berchan , St. ; of  Cluain  Sosta,  409 
[App.  626.—' “ Prophecies”  of,  412. 
— Book  of,  353^  Quoted  in  the 

“ Danish  Wars”,  405 “ Berchan 

dixit”  (in  “ prophecy”  ascribed  to 
St  Moling),  421 
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Bernard,  St. ; his  Life  of  St.  Mala- 
chy  cited  [App.  602 
Bernard,  a Danish  chief,  403 
Bemas , the  Battle  of.  [App.  481,  482 
Berraiohe , Ctann ; (servant  of  Conor 
Mac  Nessa)  [£.pp.  641-2 
Berry -juice,  a bowl  of,  300 
Besom  out  of  Fanait ; the,  420,421, 
423.  426.  428 

Betham,  Sir  W.,  and  Sir  N.  O’Don- 
nell, 331. — account  of  the  Cathach , 

321 

Bethech  ; Divert-,  364 
Bethlehem,  360 
Bhaeth,  Do  ire  da,  276 
Bintaeh , (Hospitaller),  84 
BiU,  Magh ; (Moville),  287 
Biligh,  Raiih ; (Ravilly).  [App.  488 
Bindon,  Samuel,  174,  [App.  647 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Mac  Fir- 
bis,  123 

Birchwood  used  for  tablets  [App.  470 
Birds,  fairy  ; in  the  eaves  of  Credhi's 
Grianau , 310 

Bird,  fairy  (golden  head  and  silver 
wings),  333. — Fairy  transforma- 
tion into,  426. — Music  of,  334. — 
Birds  of  Baifi,  the.  [App.  419 
Bishops,  Ilill  of  the  (near  Cabin- 
teely) ; ( Tulac/t  na  n-Fspuc),  382 
Bishop ; punishment  of  a,  372 
Bissextile  Year,  427 
“ Black  Book”  of  Christ  Church,  re- 
ferred to  [App.  603 
Black  .Maggot,  the  (Crow  Dubh) 
[App.  631-2 
Bladh.  App.  686  n. 

B/adhma,  Leac,  (Meath),  Battle  of, 
(1027);  414 
Bfai,  48 

Blar  (father  of  Bole),  222 
B lath  mac , St. ; son  of  Flann,  Monarch, 
362. — Crozier  of,  338 
Blathnait . [App.  690 
Bloc,  the  Druid,  388,  [App.  620 
Bind,  209 

“Bloody  Maggot,  the”  ( Crom  Cruach) ; 

[App.  631-2  (and  see  103,  538) 
Blue  Mantles,  310 

Bluicruf,  the  Druid,  388.  [App.  620 
Boar,  bare  rib  of  a,  presented  to 

Conn , 388 

Bout  of  Hides,  a large  curacft  or,  292 
Bobbin,;  MS.,  formerly  in,  now  at 
Milan,  27 
Bochra,  II 

Bochna,  ( Fiontan  Mac),  171 
Bodhbh  Derg ; the  fairy.  426 
Boeth,  Coerabar,  426 
Bo  Finite,  Inis,  418 


Boi=Baoi—  Bai ; 177 
“ Boin ; le  gach",  etc.,  328 
Boinntf;  Brug/i  na -.  [App.  505 
“ Boinin ; le  gach  bo)n  a”,  328 
Boircht;  Cathair.  [App.  591  n. 
Bole,  son  of  Blar,  rath  builder  of 
Cruachain,  222 

Bolg,  Inis ; in  Loch  Techet  (Loch 
Gara).  [App.  547 
Bolg , Slagh;  murder  of  Fiacha  at, 
(a.i>.  56) ; 264 

Bolt,  fiery,  on  the  festival  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  385,  402,  404 
Bo ; Mael  na  m~,  421 
Books  before  St.  Patrick,  Of,  4 
Books  of  Poetry,  the  Twelve,  301 
Books  of  Erinn;  “the  countless  hosts 
of  the”,  368 

“ Book,  to  every,  its  Copy”,  328 
Book”  (“  the  smallest),  9 
Books,  of  the  Lost,  1 et  seq.,  20. — 
Of  the  chief  existing  ancient,  181 , 
et  seq. 

Book  of  Acaill , 47 
Book  of  Armagh,  21,  27,  343 
Book  of  Bally  Clery,  22 
Book  of  Bally  mote,  9,44,188, 215, 656 
Book  of  Bally  Mulconry,  21 
Book  of  St.  Berchan  of  Clonsost,  353 
Book  ( Saltair ) of  Cashel,  19 
Book  of  Cluain  Eidhneach,  21 
Book  of  Clonmacnoise,  22 
Book  of  Clonsost  ( Cluain  Sost ),  21 
Book  of  Connacht,  225 
Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  ( Leabhar  na 
h-Uidhrt),  20, 182 
Book  of  Cuana,  19 
Book  of  Diinma,  (T.C.D.),  23,  27, 
335 

Book  of  Doirt (Derry),  20 
Book  of  Droin  Cent,  21 
Book  of  Drom  Snechla,  13,  41, 656 
Book  of  Dubh  da  leithtf,  19 
Book  of  Dun  da  Leth  glas  (Down- 
patrick), 20 

Book  of  Dun  Doighrt,  the  Great, 
(called  the  Leabhar  Breac),  31, 
190,352 

Book  of  Durrow,  T.C.D.,  23 
Book  of  Feenagh.  [App.  503 
Book  of  F ermoy , 25  and  n^  294 
Book  of  Flann  of  Dungeimhin.  20 
Book  of  Glenn  dd  Locha  (Glenda- 
locli),  2 1 

Book  of  HyMany(/5A  .I/V»»^),12,658 
Book  of  Hymns,  (T.C.D),  24, 343 
Book  of  Inis  an  Duin , 20 
Book  of  Invasions,  21,  86,  168 
Book  of  the  Island  of  Saints  ( Loch 
liibh),  22 
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Book  of  Kells  (T.C.D.),  23 
, Book  of  Laws  ( Senchus  Mor),  1G 
Book  of  Lecain  Mic  Firbhisigh , 22,152 
Book  of  Lecain , (the  Yellow),  125, 190 
Book  of  Leinster,  69,  186,  215 
Book  of  Leithghlirm , (the  Long),  21 
Book  of  Lismorc ; [Note. — The  Cork 
part  of  it  has  been  restored  to  the 
original  Book  of  Lismore,  since  the 
delivery  of  these  Lectures.]  196, 199 
Book  of  Mac  Aegan  (the  Red),  21 
Book  of  Mac  Brody,  22 
Book  of  James  Mac  Firbis;  “The 
Dumb”,  125 

Book  of  Mac  Murrachjthe  Yellow),20 
Book  of  Saint  Mochut , 15 
Book  of  Saint  Molaga  (the  Black),  20 
Book  of  Saint  Moling  (theYellow),  20. 

— his  Evangclistarium  (T.C.D),  23 
Book  of  Monasterboice,(the  Short), 20 
Book  of  Munster,  225,  237 
Book  of  the  O’Duigenans,  22 
Book  of  the  O’Ferguses;  the  Yellow, 
(“Liber  Flavus  Fergusiorum”),  76 
n.  [App.  531 

Book  of  Pedigrees  and  Genealogies  of 
Duald  Mac  Firbis,  120,  215 
Book  of  Sabhall  Phatraic  (Saull,  Co. 
Down),  20 

Book  of  Seanadh  Mhic  Maghnusa  (in 
Loch  Eirnd ; called  the  Annals  of 
Ulster),  22 

Book  of  Slane  ; (the  Yellow),  20 
Book ; the  Speckled,  ( Leabhar  Breac ; 
and  see  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doigh- 

rtf);  31,  190,  352 

Book  ( Saltair ) of  Tara,  9;  10,  11,  41, 
42,  204 

Book  of  the  Ua  Chonghbhail , 13 
Book  of  Ulster,  225 
Boroimhe , 10,  56. — ( Brian),  2 13,  214, 
231,  238 

Boromean  Tribute,  History  of  the 
Origin  of  the ; Tale  of  the,  181 , 230 
[App.  585  n..  583  n. 

Borrisoole  [see  Burghcis  Urn  ha  ill]. 
[App.  561 

Bothar-na-Bruighnt  (“  the  Road  of 
the  Court"),  259 
Bowen  ( O'Cnaimhin ),  211 
Bowl  of  berry -juice,  309 
Box,  ancient ; of  St.  Moling' s Gospel 
(T.C.D.),  23 

Boyle,  Annals  called  those  of,  52,  81, 
105  [App.  539 

Boyne,  Battle  of  the  •,  Domhnall 
O’Donnell  at  the  331.-—“  Ford  of 
the  Sods”  on  the,  282^Meeting 
at  the  moutli  of  the,  333. — Talc  of 
the  eruption  of  the.  [App.  531 


Braccan  ( Berchan ),  433 
Bragantia , in  Spain,  147. 

Brahmins;  Gen.  Vallancev  and  the, 

366 

Brain;  Sruihh,  427  [App.  477 
Brain  of  a conquered  warrior  made 
into  a ball,  as  a trflphy,  275 
Bran , 211 

Bran  Dubh , King  of  Leinster  (a.b. 

594),  232  [App.  5S8n 
Branch,  Knights  of  the  Roral,  14, 
244,  270,  219  [App.  507,  637. 
Branjinn  ( Sliocht),  211 
Brat  Baghach  (Flag  of  Battles),  401 
402 

Brat  Sliabh,  101 

Breacan , Talc  of  the  Voyage  of  (a.d. 

405),  257 

Breac ; Leabhar  (so  called) ; [see 
Great  Book  of  Dun  Doighre],  31, 

181,  190,  352 

Brea  gain,  Magh ; (in  Tipperary) ; 
[App.  593 

Breaghach  ; Domhnall  (O'Maeilstch- 
lainn ),  387 

Breas , herald  of  the  Tuatka  Di  Da- 
nann , 245,  247 

Breasail , (K.  of  Leinster),  2L — 

JRaith -,  [App.  485,  and  n. 

Brecan  (son  of  Partholan ) [App.587n. 
Bregh , or  Bregia;  the  east  part  of 
Meath,  49,  63,  193,  259,  286,  409, 
451  [App.  620. — Battle  of  [App. 
621. — Magh  Muiredha  in,  451. — 
Tara  of,  409.  [App.  626, — Oengux, 
(“  of  the  poisoned  spear  ’,)  King  of, 
44. 

“ Brehon  Law  Commission”,  16, 17 
“ Brehon  Laws”,  MSS.  of  the,  201. 
etc.  [and  see  “ Laws”,  “ Scanehu* 
Mor ”,  etc.], — example,  655 
Breifnc,  102 — O’Rourkes  of,  335, 337 
Breisi  ( see  Bath  Breist ),  222 
Bre.nainn ; C/uain  Ferta-,  [App.  477 
Brenan  Ban , 210 

Brenann  of  Birr;  Legend  of  Saint 
[App.  532 

Brendan , St.,  of  Clonfert.399  ; — Life 
of,  340.  — Pilgrimage,  382,  — the 
Navigation  of,  (Talc  of),  289.— 
Story  of  [App.  533, 

Brestind,  Ard -,  268 
Brethibh  Neinihedh , 46,  (201),  219. — 
Tract  on  (in  B.  of  Lecain \ 240 
Brett  an , Town  of,  349  {Loam  Bishop) 
Breusa,  Philip  de,  432 
Brian  Boroimhe , 76, 2 13, 2 14,23 1,653 - 
4. — At  the  Battle  of  SalcAoid,  407 
Brian,  K.  of  Connacht ; Genealogy 
[App.  459 
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Brian  na  Murtha  O'Ruairc , 194 
Brian  of  the  Battle  of  Nenagh,  212 
Brian , son  of  Feabhall ; Tale  of  the 
Adventures  of,  318 
Bricin,  St.,  48,  50,  418 ; — “ Prophe- 
cies” attributed  to,  418 
Brier  inti's  Feast,  193,346  [App.  637-8 
Bri  EiU.ey  Cruachain , — Battle  of,  295 
Brigh  Arnbui  (daughter  of  Senchadh, 
46 

Brigid,  St.,  of  Kildare,  369. — (goes 
to  Downpatrick  17th  March,  a.d. 
493 ; dies,  a.d.  525;)  415. — buried 
at  Down,  410. — Lives  of,  339  et 
seq.y  342,  343. — Conlaedh , the  arti- 
ficer of,  338.  — Poem  by  [App. 
616. — Visit  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
(of  Cabinteely)  to,  382. — Figure 
of,  323. 

Brigobhann,  197. — St.  Finnchu  of,  340 
422 

Bri&leach  MhorMhaight  .\fh  uirthemh  ne 
Battle  of).  [App.  587  n. 

Britain  ; Christianity  in,  before  St. 
Patrick,  398 

Brittany  ( Letavia ) [App.  502 
British  Museum,  MSS.  in,  25. — Visit 
to,  in  1849;  345 

Britons;  “anger”  of  the,  224  [App. 

581 

Britons  of  Fotharta  (Forth,  Co.  Wex- 
ford); poisoned  weapons  of  the, 
450 

Britons  of  Letha" ; the  [App.  503 
Britiin,  Ui-t  414 

Brae;  Bos  (Badger  Wood),  302,  392 
Brody,  141, 148. — Mac,  4U1  (sec  Mac 
Bruaideadha ) 

Brogan,  St.  Patrick’s  scribe,  308 
Brunaigh ; Cluain , [App.  538 
Bronze,  golden  ; rods  of,  310 
Brooch  of  Maine  Mac  Durthacht  acci- 
dentally found  in  presence  of,  and 
claimed  by,  Ait/iirttt  the  poet,  268 
Broom  out  of  Fanait;  the,  420,  421, 
423,  426,  428  [App.  632, 634 
Bronze;  vat  of  ale, 311, — bed-rods  of 
golden,  310 

Bruaideadha, Mac-]  (MacBrody  ),401 
[App.  625,  etc. 

Brughaidh,  83 

Brugh  na  Boittne'  [App.  505]. — u The 
teeming  Brugh ” [App.  597 
Brugh,  the  fairy  mansion  of,  308 
Bruighean  Da  Choga  (see  Da  Choga ), 
260 

Bruighean  Da  Derga,  14,  185.  [App. 

618. — referred  to  by  Flam , 242 
Brussels,  Burgundian  Library,  26, — 
MSS.,  in,  232 


Buadhach,  Laeghairt , 275 
Bitan  (see  [Tale  of]  Baitt  Mac 
Buain ),  464,  472 

Buan,  the  wife  of  Mesgedhra , death 
of,  270 

Buanlamh,  222 

Buchet  ( Dun  Buichet ) [App.  588  n. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of ; slirine  in  pos- 
session of,  336 

Buffoons,  248  ( Taulchinni,  App.  618) 
Buidhe  Chonnaill,  425,  428  [App.  630 
Builders,  the  principal  ancient,  222, 
[App.  577 

Builder;  the  first  in  Erinn,  221 
Buildings  of  stone  in  Erinn,  Mac 
Firbis  on,  223 

Buirgheis  Utnhaill,  178,  [App.  561. 
Bui  the,  20,  23,  43,  53,  56  (and  see 
Flann  of  Monasterboice) 

Bunratty  Castle,  built  by  Dc  Clare, 

236 

Burach,  38  [App.  591  n, 

Burgheis  Utnhaill  (Borrisoolc) ; Mo- 
nastery of,  178,  [App.  561. 
Burkes,  the,  wrote  in  Gacdhilic,  6 ; — 
the,  of  Clann  William,  422 
Burren,  212. — O'Lochlainn  of,  235 
Bursting  of  Lakes  ( Tomadhma ); 

Historic  Talcs  of  the,  294 
Butlers,  the,  wrote  in  Gacdhilic,  6 — 
Mac  Richard  Butler,  19. 

C;  (of  the  sound  of  the  letter  c in 
Gaedhelic),  48  n. 

Caali  (sec  Cutback),  321,  327 
Cabinteely;  Tulach  na  n-Espuc,  near, 
382 

Cacham,  the  poet,  etc.  217 
Cabur,  stone-builder  of  Tara,  222 
Catch  ( Rudhraighe ),  109  [App.  539 
Caeilttf  Mac  Ronain,  Poems  ascribed 
to,  301  et  sen.  (see  Cailtt) 

Cae/ain ; Cluain -,  374 
Caelbad  (ancestor  of  Aengus  Ccitt 
Dtf),n  Iiudriciau,  363  [App.  610 
Cael—Caol,  177. 

Gael  O' Seamhain,  308,  — und  the 
lady  Credit i [App.  594 
Cacl,  the  Strand  of  ( Traigh  Caul), 
311 

Caeluisgi  ( Tadhg ),  212 
Caeluisgf,  “ Narrow  Water”,  235 
Caernh  (Aedh),  210,  213 
Caemhghin , St.  (Kevin),  of  Gleam  dd 
Loc/ta  ; Life  of,  340 
Caenraighe,  189 

Caherass  ( Cat  hair  Essa ) [App.  486 
Cahir  (Co.  Tipperary) : Budatnar , 
near,  305 

Catcher , the  Druid,  217 

Cailitin ; the  sons  of  [App.  508, — nc- 
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cromantic  arts  of  the  children 
of  [App.  587  n. 

Caillin,  St.,  of  Fidbnacba  (Co.  Lei- 
trim); Life  of,  31,  340,  308. — 
“ Prophecies”  of,  398. — Shrine  of, 
337  [App.  625 

Cailttf  Mac  Ronain , 301,  et  seq.; — in 
a foot  race,  [App.  587  n.— his 
poems,  311  [App.  504 
Cainioch , 309. 

Cairbrtf , 217,— (see  O’Karbri),  323 
Cairbrtf  Cinn-Cait , 108,  230,  262,  204 

[App.  500  li. 

Cairbrtf  Lifeachair , 48,  72; — killed 
at  Battle  of  Gabhra , 304^  King 
of  Ciaraighe  Luachra  (Kerry),  309 
[App.  597. — Fit  in  slain,  (a.d.  283), 
in  reign  of,  304 

Cairbrtf  Niafear , 49  [App.  483  n., 
507  n.,  513 

Cairbrtf  Riada  (ancestor  of  Dalria- 
dans),  516 

Cairbrtf,  son  of  Connac  Mac  Airt, 386 
Cairbrtf \ the  satirist,  son  of  the  poet- 
ess Etan,  248 

Cairbrech  ( Donnchadh , O’Brian),  212 
Cnirell  ( Tuan , son  of),  171 
Cairin  ( Ui) ; O'  Meacbair  in,  147. 

< 'airnech  of  TuUtfn , St.,  336  [A pp.600 
Cairprtf  N infer,  49,  [ A pp.483,507,513 
Cairpri  Cinn  Cat/,  198,  230, 262,264 
[App.  590  n. 

Cairpri  Xiadh  [App.  515 
Cairthenn  Finn , 210,  213 
Caistf,  (the  river),  380 
CaiseL= a stone  fortress,  [App.  577 ; 
654 

Cnisin , 200 

Calbhach , 95.  407.  562 
Cufbhach  Ruadh  O’Donnell,  179,  407, 
etc.  [App.  562 
Calendar  (c/«r?)  [App.  500 
“ Calf” ; “ to  every  cow  her”,  328 ;— 
“ courting  over  a living”  [App.  503 
Callaghan  (see  CeaUuchan ),  200,  238 
Cafphurnn , father  of  St  Patrick,  305 
Cal  well,  Castle- ; near  Caelutsgtf,  235 
Cambray,  MS.  at,  28 
* 1 Cambrensis  E versus”,  by  Lynch,  443 
Cambrensis,  (Giraldus),  431,432, — as 
to  the  Bachafl  Isu  [App.  602,  603. 
— Passages  from,  concerning  pre- 
tended tTropliecies”>432,  [App.634 
Cant,  St.  Fittan ; of  Cenn  Eitigh; 

(King’s  County),  340 
Camm ; Conchobhar , [App.  548 
Campion’s  History,  (the  Bachnfl  Isu 
referred  to  in) ; [ App.  603 
Candlish  ( O'CuindlLs ),  192 
Can  ( escra ),  of  ale,  [App.  621 


Canons,  357,— of  St.  Patrick,  the,  273 
[App.  612. — as  to  absence  from 
Mass  on  Sunday,  372 — “ Canon" 
of  Fothadh  na  Canbintf,  364,  419 
[App.  610 
Cano , the,  243 

Cantire,  Ceann  Tirtf ; Cuckulainn  in 
28fL=Battle  of,  [App.  622 
Caogdach  [App.  404 
Caoifttf,  [and  see  Caihtf  ],  200; — 
cousin  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill , 299 
Caoin,  Oircar,  287 
Caol=coel,  177 

Capa , the  first  doctor  in  Erinn,  221 
Capha,  son  of  Cinga  [App.  465 
Caradniadh  Teisrthtf,  46 
Carbry ; Granard  in  the  territory  of 

349 

Carew,  Sir  George ; false  use  of  pre- 
tended “ prophecy”  by,  434  [App. 

636 

Carlingford  (Cuan  Snamha  A igh- 
neck),  287 

Carlsruhe,  MSS.  at,  27,  28 
Carrnogal,  311 

Cam , of  the  daughter  of  Brian , 126 
Cam  Gfas  (App.  477  u. 

Cam  of  Traigh  Eothailtf,  the,  246 
Cam  Oilltriallaiph , 100 
Corn  Tigkernaigh  (mountain,  near 
Rathcormac,  Co.  Cork,)  267 
Cam  UiNeid  (Co.  Cork),  422 
Carpenters,  240 
Carraig  Locha  Ctf,  96 
Carraig  Mhic  Diarmada , 96 
Carraig  O' g-Conaill (Co.  Limerick), 
212 

Carraig  Phatraic  (the  u Rock  of 
Cashel”)  [App.  623 
Carrignavar,  196 

Cartait  (the  only  Pictish  word  we 
have),  20 

Cailhach , 214 ; — (called  Mocbuda ), 
the  Rule  of  St.,  374 
Cartbainn , 209 

Carthainn , Mac,  Saint,  324,  325 
Carved  silver  lintel  of  the  Lady 
Crcdhi's  door,  310 
Cos,  209, 213 (a  box),  327 
Cashel;  Sa ftair oi,\$ ; — first  discovery 
of  the  site  of  [App  485  n. — the 
Rock  of  (called  Carraig  Phalraic), 
[App.  623, — =“  Maceria”,  654 
Casruba , stone-builder  of  A if  inn,  222 
Cassidy,  [see  O'Caiside"],  85,  86 
Castle  Conor,  223 

Castlefore,  ( Bailtf  Coi/ftf  Fogbair), 
166,  170 

Castle  Kelly,  Co.  Galway,  111.  [See 
Errata] 
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Cathach , the,  321, 321 
Cathair  Boirclte,  Slaughter  of;  Tale 
of  the,  2G1 

Cathair  Conroi  (in  Kerry),  [see  Curoi 
Mac  Daird ] ; [App.  631  n.,  etc. 
'Cathair  M<Sr,  68,  167,  208. — Race  of 
in  Leinster,  208 

Cathairs ; Ratlis,  Forts,  and,  449 
Cathal , 26 

Cathal  Crobh  - Dcarg  Ua  Concho - 
bhair.  [App.  547 

Cathal  Mac  ringhuint.  King  of  Mun- 
ster, (a.d.  720),  238,  353 
Cathal  MacGuire,  Mi  his  death,  84. 
[App.  333 

Cathal  O’Conor,  114 
Catha,  The  (Battles);  (“Historic 
Tales”,  No.  1),  243 
Cathbadh , 45 

Cathbharr  O’Donnell,  179,  214,  331 
[App.599. — the  first  O’Donnell, 2 14 
Cath  Chnuic  an  Air,  312 
“ Cat-head  ’,  Cairbnf,  230, 262,  264 
Cathair  Mdr , 68, 107,  208 
Catherine,  figure  of  Saint,  324 
Catholics  persecuted  in  Ireland,  355 
Cathrach  Boirchi \ Arqain,  261 
Cathreim  Chong  hail  Chlairingnigh,  261 
Cathreim  Dathi,  the;  referred  to  by 
Flann,  242 

Cathreim  Thoirdhealbhaigh , (“The 
Wars  of  Thomond”),  195,  234 
Cavalry  fighting  at  Battle  of  Gabhra 

304 

Caves,  of  the  Talcs  of  ( Uatha ).  [His- 
toric Tales,  No.  9],  283 
CV,  Loch,  Annals  o?7  97.  [App.  534 
IV,  Raith  of  Beinn-,  [App.  591  n. 
Ceacht ; Mac , 447 

Ceallach,  St.,  (son  of  Eoghan  Bel) ; 

[App.  532.— Life  of,  340,  [App.  647 
Ceallach  Mac  Curtin , 82 
Ceallachan  of  Cashel,  K.  of  Munster, 
[a.d.  934],  200,  238 
Ceann  Berraid/af , servant  of  Conor 
Mac  Nessa.  [App.  642. — “ Ceann 
Berraid/te's  sovereignty  over  Ul- 
ster". [App.  642 

Ceann  (or  Crom ) Crunch , 103.  [App. 

538 

Ceannfaelad,  47,  48,  49,  418 
Ceann  Feabhrat,  Battle  of;  395,  416 
Ceann  Fuait,  Battle  of  (915),  421 
Ceann  Mara  (see  Kinvara),  Battle  of, 
303  ; — Church  of,  292 
Ceann  Sleibhd;  Tale  of  the  Feast  of 
Conan's  House  of,  313 
Ceann  Tird,  Land’s  End  (“  Cantire"). 
in  Scotland,  280;— Battle  of  [App 
584  n.,  622 


Cearbhall,  132 
Cearmna,  Dun-,  427.  429 
Cearna,  the  Hill  of ; 259 
Ceamach , 14 

Cearra  (Co.  Sligo);  Clann  Firbis 
historians  of,  219 

Ceasair,  the  lady,  13,  171,  225. — her 
female  physician,  221 
Ceasnaidhean  Uladh,  Tale  of  the,  37 
[App.  637-8 

Cecht , Mac-;  one  of  St.  Patrick’s 
smiths,  337 

Ceileachair  MacConn  na  mBocht,  138, 
182,  185; — Maelmhuird  Mac,  182. 
[App.  570 

Cedt  D(,  12,17,26,53,76,111,185,353 
Ceinnselach,  5 

Ceinnsealuch , Enna ; (Eochaidh,  son 
of),  454 

Cels  Corann , Tale  of  the  Court  of,  313 
Ceisneamh  Tnghind  Ghuill  [App.  623 
Ceithlenn ; Lugh  Mac-,  388 
Cein,  Tadhg  Slac ; Tale  of  the  Ad- 
ventures of,  318 
Cellach,  48 

Cellar,  son  of  Oengus,  363  [App.  610 
Cellrais,  108, 109 

Celtic  Society,  Miscellany  of,  207 
Cenannus  (Kells),  331 
Cencl  Chonaill,  183,  327, — the  his- 
torians of  the,  219,  [App.  570,  600 
Cenel  Eoghain , the,  407 ; — the  histo- 
rians of  the,  219 

Cenel  Fhiachach,  (in  Westmeath),  163 
Cennabrat,  187 

Cennfaeludh  “ the  Learned",  of ; 47, 
48. 50. — cured  at  Tuuim  Drecain, 
418^his  Tablets  (“Cliarta-Book”), 
[App.  412 

Cenntird  (see  Ceann- tirt ),  280, — Bat- 
tle  of,  [App.  584  m,  622 
Censelach  [App.  482n. — Enna  Ceinn- 
selach, 5 n.  454,  482  and  n. 
Ceolach,  42 

Cerbheoi/I  (Diarmaid  Mac  Ferghusa), 
55,  ill 

Cerds  (gold,  silver,  and  brass  workers), 

249 

Cermna  Milblteoil  (the  three  sons  of), 
447 

Cerrbheoil,  (Diarmaid  Mac  Ferghusa), 
55,  111 

Cesair,  the  lady,  13, 171, 221, 225,  etc. 
Cesarn,  the  poet,  388  [App.  620 
Cel  Mac  Magach,  275 
Cethach,  Flann-,  398,401,402,421 ,426 
Cethur , (or  Mac  Ceacht'),  447 
Chacrthainn,  Bruighean-,  313 
“ Chain-verse”  ( Conachlann),  365 
Chains  of  Silver,  426 
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Chair  of  Credhi,  310 
Chair  of  the  chief  poet,  the,  383 
Chair  ndt  Dornhmich- ; (qu.  Donuycar- 
ncy  ?)  362 

Chaldeans,  the,  369, — tract  on  the 
Kings  of,  M3 

Champion's  Extasy,  the  (Baile  an 

Scdtl),  386,  119 

Champions  of  the  Royal  Branch,  270, 

274,  279 Champions,  Order  of; 

or  of  Knighthood  [App.  507 
Champions,  professional,  279 
Characteristics  of  the  races  in  Erinn, 
223 

Charioteer  of  Cuchulainn ; Laegh , 278 
Chariot  of  Conairt  Afor,  259. — of  Ct<- 
chulainn,  281.— of  St.  Patrick  and 
St.  / Mice  [App.  606 
Charlemagne,  the  Conquests  of  (tract 
in  the  Book  of  Lismore),  25, 200. — 
The  Triumphs  of  [App.  531 
Charms,  ( Druidical  or  Medicinal),  28, 
“ Charta-book”  of  Cennfaeladh , the, 
[App.  172 

Charter  of  Land ; Ocngus  O' Domhnal- 
lain  witness  to  a,  335 
Charter;  the  oldest,  of  the  land  of 

Niall,  123 

Charthi , (Magh  an ),  [in  Scotland]  ; 

287,288 

Chasuble  (“  perforated  garment"), 39 7 
Chess-playing  [App.  565 
Children ; dedication  of,  to  the 
Church,  312 

Chivalry,  a vow  in,  280 — Vows  of, 
314. — Custom  of  (ladies  calling  on 
a hero  of  the  opposite  army  to 
show  himself  to  them),  276 
Chonaill , Zi’r-,  329 
C ho  nail l Gabhra , Ui-,  (Co.  Limerick), 
316 

Chonchobhair , Aideadh-,  274 
Chonnaill,  Buidhe- ; (and  Cram  Chon - 
nailf)  ; 425.  426  [App.  630 
Chosgair ; Tcalach  an  (Hill  of  the 
Victory),  151 

Christ  ; Birth  of  (Synchronisms  of) 
[App.  509. — “ Cli.”  contraction  for 
the  name  of,  366. — Conchobar Mao 
Nessa  accounted  the  first  martyr 
in  Erinn  for,  277. — Mystical  Inter- 
pretation of  the  ancestry  of,  379. — 
Representation  of,  in  alto  relievo, 

Christ-Church,  Dublin,  the  “ White 
Book”  of  [App.  603. — The  “ Book 
of  Obits.”,  etc.,  of  [App.  602. — 
“ Black  Book”  of  [App.  603 
Christian  Period ; Of  the  remains  of 
the  early,  320 


Christianity  in  Erinn  before  St.  Pa- 
trick, 397 

Chronicon  Ratisbonense,  the,  316 
“ Chronicum  Scotorum”,  the,  120. 

126,  128  [App.  542 
Chronolocists  axd  IIistoriax*, 
early  ; Of  the,  52,  53,  etc. 
Chronological  Poem  of  GUIa  Caem- 
hain,  55. — of  Eochaidh  O'  El  inn,  69 
Chronology  of  Annals  of  Loch  Cc, 
101. — of  the  Four  Masters,  151 
Church;  altar  at  the  east  end  of  a. 
3 07. — and  State,  344. — Canon  on 
dedication  of  children  to  the,  312. 
— the  early,  in  Erinn,  320 
Cion,  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim , 209  [App. 
593 

Cm/m,  the  son  of  Diancecht , 249 
Cianachta  Glinnt  Geimhin , 147 
Ciaraighe  Luachra  (Kerrv),  309 
[App.  597,  630 

Ciarant  St. ; 8,  41 , 59,  197. — his 
Hand ; Tale  of  the  Man  who  swore 
by  [App.  532. — of  Belach  Ehd*, 
350  [App.  608. — of  Clonmacnoise; 
Life  of,  340,  342.— referred  to  in 
M prophecy”  of  St.  Bcrchan , 11 L — 
the  Rule  of,  374. — of  Dulcet,  64, 
— of  Saighir  (King's  Co.) ; Life  of, 
340,  342L^(Story  of)  [App.  531 
Ciarraighe%  309,  597,  630 
Cidoin,  (or  Cidoim ),  stone-builder  cl 
Curoi  Mac  Dair /,  222 
Cildiy  Colum - [App.  608 
Cill  A usailtt \ 344, — (Killossy),  421, — 
(CHI  Auxili)  [App.  606 
Cill  Chaidhe , 151 

Cill  Chluaini  (Co.  Galway) ; St. 
Grellan  of,  340 

Cill  Dara  (Druim  Criaigh ) [App.  487 
Cill  Eochain  ; Battle  of,  395 
Cill  Finc.hr  in  Magh  Kaighn d,  302 
Cill  Gabhra , 17 
Cill  Garad,  18. 

Cill  Manchin  [App.  630 
Cill  Mic  Crachd  (near  Inistimon  l, 
App.  630 

Cill  Monach , 344  [App.  606 
Cill  Mosomdg , 134 
Cill  Iionain , 22 

Cimbaoth , 63, — (Dr.  Todd  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Tighcrnach ),  (App.  516 
Cinacth  O’Hartigan,  42,  49  ^n.  28), 
53,  [App.  513,  643. 

Cm  Droma  Snechta , 13,  15,  41,  55 
[App.  501 

Cine/  Chonaill , (O'Donnells),  the ; 
[and  see  O'  Domhnaill ] ; 163,  219, 
327  [App.  570,  600 the  Cathach 
of  tl\p  [App.  599 
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Cinel  Eng  ha  in  (O’Neils  of  Tyrone); 

Historians  of  the,  219 
Cinel  Fiachaidh  [App.  593 
Cinga , son  of  Ron  [App.  435 
Cingris;  Pharaoh.  447 
Cinn-Cait , Cairbrd,  230, 262.  2G4 
Cinnathrach  (Aengus),  209 
Cinnaitin  (Aengus),  209 
Cinneidiah , 21 1,  213 
Cinn  [or  Cemi]  Eitigh  (King's  Co.); 

St.  Finan  Cum  of,  340 
Ciot hack ; Flann , 398,  401,  402,  421, 
426 

Cir,  217, — stone-builder  of  Rome,  222 
Cis,  211 
Ciihruadh , 200 

Civilization  of  our  pagan  ancestors,  4 
Clachan  Mucadha,  101 
Claen,  ford  of  the  Life' at,  270,  275 
C/dirtf;  Battle  of,  [App.  58G  n. 

C latrine ; Battle  of,  [App.  G21 
Clanna-Ae m h eidh,  the,  2 1 7 
Cl  arm  Ch'ftmain , the,  413 
Clann  Chonaill,  the,  406 
Claim  Chui/ein , (in  Clare),  the,  234 
Clann  Vi  Mhaeuchonaird,  the,  148 
Clann  William  ; Burkes  of,  the,  422 
Clanchy  ( Mac  F/anchadha ),  210 
Clar  (Calendar?),  599 
Clare,  De,  234, 236 
Clare,  the  chieftains  and  clanns  of, 
237. — Fenian  Tales  current  in,  299. 
— Topography  of  [App.  630 
Clarus  (Sanctus  Magonus)  [App.  GQ8 
Classical  Teacher,  th e(Fer-Leighinn), 
2 m,  9 m,  66  [App.  495 
Classification  of  the  people  in  ancient 
Erinn ; a fixed  legal,  4 
C/athra , or  Clara,  37 
Clear ; Cape,  449 

Cleitech , the  enchanted  house  of,  308 
Cleitech ; palace  of  Muircheartach 
Mac  Ere , on  the  Boyne,  [App.  GOO 
Cleith  (see  Cli),  9 n. 

Clery,  Book  of  Bally-,  22 
Clergy  the,  released  from  military 
service,  363 

Cli , or  Cleith  (column,  or  tree  of  a 
house),  9 n. 

Ch,  the,  241,  243 

Cliabhghlas  (A  edit) ; [ Aedh , “the 

gray-bodied”J,  401 
Clinch ; Eocha  tdh, c\\ief  of  [App.585n. 
Cliach,  harper  of  Smirdubh  Mac 
Email,  426 

Clinch ; Loch  Crotta- ; (Lake  of  Cli- 
nch's Harp),  427 
Clialh,  Jjubhlinn  Atha , 269 
Cliodhna,  the  Wave  {font))  of,  30G, 
307 


Cl iti  Mail  [App.  480 
Clochar , 325 

Clock  na  Coillle’  (Clonakilty),  306 
Clochar  (Co.  Tyrone),  325^Bishop 
Ermedach,  of  [App.  608 
Clochair,  Oenach-;  (Manister,  Co. 
Limerick),  305 

Cloc  Phatraic  (Bell  of  St.  Patrick), 
33G,  337 
Clog=cloc,  177 
Clogher  ( Clochar ),  290 
Clog  na  High  (Bell  of  the  Kings), 334 
Clonakilty  (Cloch  na  Coilltt? ),  306 
Clonard,  St.  Finnen  of,  291,  340 
Clones,  Monastery  of ; (The  Domh- 
nach ),  325 

Clonlert  ( Cluain  Ferta  Brenainn) 
[App.  477. — St.  Brendan  of,  399  ; 
— Life  of,  340 

Clongowes  Wood  College;  Crozier 
at,  338 

Clonmacnoise,  352. — History  of  the 
Foundation  of,  58  [App.  517. — 
St.  damn's  bed  (inula)  at,  27. — 
Annals  of,  130, — Authorities  used 
for,  137. — Crozier  of,  33 B^Bonn- 
chadh  O' Braoin,  Abbot  of,  419. — 
Prayer  of  Coign  Ua  Duinechda  of, 
379. — Turgesius’  wife,  superior  of, 
400 

Clonsost  ( Cluain  Sasta),  352 
Clontarf,  Battle  of ; “ foretold”,  400 
Clothar  (Clogher),  290 
Clothrann  (Inis-),  1 12 
Cloyne  (Cluain  Vamha)  “of  the 
Caves”,  66 

C/uada  ; Srath-,  [App.  591  n. 

Cluain  Bronaigh  [App.  638 
Cluain  Caelain,  374 
Cluain  Eidhneach , 21, 26,364 
Cluain  Ferta  (Clonfcrt),  399 
Cluain  Fra otch , 1 10  [App.  539 
Cluain  lli  Bhroin,  94 
Cluain  Mic  Adis,  (Clonmacnoise)  ; 8, 
21,  59, 138,  185 
Cluain € (see  Ctll  Chluainf),  340 
Cluain  Eosta  (Clonsost),  352, 353 
Cluain  Jorard  (Clonard),  170 
Cluain  Uamha  (Cloyne;  literally, 
“ Cloyne  of  the  Caves”),  66 
Clyde  ; Strath-,  [App.  591  a. 
Cnamhchoill  (in  Tipperary),  385,  403 
Cnamhghoille ; the  Coirthi-,  (Rock  of), 
385,402 

Cnoc  Ain€,  (Knockany),  316,  317, 
486  n. 

Cnoc  an  Air,  Battle  of  (the  Hill  of 
Slaughter),  312 

Cnoc  na  n-Aspal ; Abbot  of,  361 
Cnoc  Greinf,  422 
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Cnoc  Ruing  € (“  Knocklong”)  ; Drom 
Damhghairt,  198, 200,  271 
Cnoc  Samhnn,  Battle  of,  3 1 2 
C nucha , Battle  of ; Cutnhal /,  killed  at 
the,  302 

Coast  Guards,  Finn's,  315 
Cobai;  Eochaidh,  363  [App.  610 
Cobhthach  Gael  Breagh,  63,  208,  451. 

— killed  in  Dinn  High,  253 
Coblai ; Druim -,  [App.  607 
Cochlan  {Mac},  163, — [Pedigree  of, 
App.  550 

Codan  Corinchisnech , physician,  221 
Codlad—cotlad , 177 
Coe/bad,  363  [App.  610 
Coeral>ar  Boeth , daughter  of  £7t// 
A nbuail,  426 

Coemg bin's  [S.  Kevin’s],  Church  at 
Gleann  da  Locha , 367,  370 
C’oya  (see  Da  Choga ),  260,  [App. 
684  n. 

“ Cogadh  Gull  re  Gaedhealaibh ",  the, 

CoicU  O'  Coic.lt,  102 
Coigedh  Shreing  [App.  563 
Co///  Eassa,  102 
Coilltfoghair,  (Built},  166,  170 
Coirt  Breacain , 257,  [App.  587  n. 
Coirtht  CnamhchoilU,  the,  385,  402 
Coir  the  Dcarg  (the  lied  Pillar  Stone), 
of  Dathi , 288 
Cokely,  (O CoicU},  102 
Colamnajearb,  32 

Colgan,  Father  John,  26,  143.  [App. 
£45. — Defended  against  Lanignn, 
341,  345. — On  the  ancient  Lives 
of  St.  Patrick,  348 
Cofgu;  Acdh , the  son  of,  420 
Colgu  Ua  Duincchda ; Prayer  of,  379 
[App.  615 

Colla  Mac  Mahon  of  Oriell  [App.  551 
Colla  Uais , 55,  72,  167— Race  of; 

Clann  Ferhis  historians,  210 
Collas,  the  Three : Colla  Uais,  Colla 
Meann , and  Colla  Fochri , the  de- 
stroyers of  Emania,  12 
CoUait , Cruimthir ; from  Druim  Roil - 
gech , [App.  608 

Coll  Buana  (“  the  Hazel  of  Buan"), 

270 

College  of  St.  Columba ; the  Miosach 
at,  336 

College,  Trinity;  MSS.  copied  for, 

310 

Colman  (see  Clann  Cholmain ),  413 
Cohnan  Jfdr,  4 1 4 

Colman,  St.,  of  Arann  Island,  293, 350 
Cohnan,  St.,  of  Cruachan  Aiglt,  423 
Colman  O'  Seasnan,  53 
Colman  Uamhach  [App.  608 


Coloured  thatch,  310 
Colpa , 447  ( Inbhear  Col  pa) 

Colptha , 200. — Radi  Co/pfha  [App. 
603 

Colton’s  Visitation,  Primate ; I>r. 

Reeves’  edition  of  [App.  613 
Columba,  St.,  ( Colum  CUU ) ; forged 
“ prophecy”  of,  432 
Colum  ban  us,  MS.  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  by  (at  Milan),  21 
Colum  CUU,  Saint,  17,  18,  41 . 77, 
170,  218. 339  et  seq..  342,  369,  399, 
407; — called  ColumCi/di  [App.' 
the  son  of  Fcidhlimidh  [App.  60S. 
— first  compiled  the  miracles  of  Sc. 
Patrick  [App.  501 , 608. — Prayer 
of,  329  [App.  598.  — “ Alius" 
of,  77. — Rule  of,  374  [App.  612. 
— Cuilefadh  of,  332.  334  [App. 
599. — Crozier  of,  338. — his  Amina 

218.  — Copy  of  the  Psalms  by,  321. 
327. — Figure  of,  323,  — his' burial 
and  exhumation,  41£L—  Judgment 
of  K.  Diarmaid  against,  328.  — 
Lives  of,  389  et  seq.,  342^^ O’Don- 
nell’s Life  of,  407  [App.  540. — Pre- 
tended  “ Prophecies”  of,  399, 
[App.  625  et  seq.,  634-  5. — Cotmm 
CUU,  and  the  Saints  of  Scotland, 
369. — pedigree  of,  360. — acquainted 
with  Beg  Mac  Dt,  399. — his  Poem 
on  Eochaidh  Mac  Eire,  and  on  the 

Battlo  of  Magh  Tuireadh , 242 

the  Cathach  of,  330  [App.  598,  599 

Colony,  Immigration  of  a (Tochvmh- 
ladh);  “ Historic  Tales”  of,  294 
Cowan  of  Ccann  Mara , Saint,  292 
Comar,  Battle  of,  307 
Comgall,  (son  of  Domangort),  55, — 
Saint,  1 1 0 
Comhad,  212 

Comharba  (successor),  58,  325 
Comhghall;  the  Rule  of  St.,  374 
Commandments,  the  Ten  (Deick  m- 
Breiihir) ; [a  name  for  the  Penta- 
teuch,] 9,  31,  [App.  495 
Commons,  Committee  of  the  House 
of  (1849),  345 

Comyn,  John;  grant  by  John  Earl 
of  Moreton  to  [App.  604 
Conachail ; Battle  of,  191 
Conachlann , or  “ Chain- Verse”,  365 
Conaill, Cine l (see  Cine l ChonnilJ),\$$, 

219,  327  [App.  599,  600 

Conaill , Clann ; heir  loom  of  the, 
183.  327,  219  [App.  599,  600 
Conaill,  Buidht;  the,  425  [App.  630 
Conaill,  Crom ; the  (ib.) 

Conaing's  Tower,  244  [App.  590  n. 
Conairt  Mor  Mac  Ederscedil  (>!o- 
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nnrch  a.m.  5091),  14,  45,  54,  258, 
453,  [App.  618^  Date  of  the  reign 
of  [App.  509. — Cu-glas , Master  of 
the  Hounds  to  [App.  586  n. 
Conairt  O'Clerigh , 148 
Conairt,  the  Rath  of  [App.  515 
Conall  Ceamach , 14,  49,  226,  270, 
275,  279  [App.  514;  — and  Btlchu 

tApp.  590  n. — At  Rosa  na  High 
App.  589  n. — Death  of  [App.  483, 
587  n. — The  “ Red  Route”  of,  319 
Conall  Deara  Ua  Corra , 289 
Conall  Eachluaitli , 209 
Cotut ll  Gulbdn, 288, — (Adventures  of), 
319, 328, 33£L=rBurial  of,(A.D.  464 ), 
398 

Conall  (“  of  the  Swift  Steeds”),  213 
Conall  “ Sciath-BhachalC , 331 
Conall , son  of  Amhalgaidh , 330 
Conall , son  of  Coelmuini. \ at  Rome ; 
662-3 

Conall , son  of  Niall  “ Naoi-ghiallach ", 
360 

Connmhail , son  of  Gi/la-Arri , 403 

Conan  Mac  Morna , 317 

Conan's  House  of  Ceann  Sleibhe ; 

Talc  of  the  Feast  pf,  313 
Conception  ; the  Immaculate,  380 
Conchobhar , ot;  St.  U l tan,  son  of 
[App.  608 
Conchobhar , 54,  96 
Conchobhar  Camm  [App.  548 
Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa  ; 69,  etc.  [see 
Conor], — the  Vision  of  [App.  592n. 
— Tragedy  of,  274,  276,  453  [App. 
593,  636.—  On  the  place  of  death  of 
[App.  593 

Conchobhar  na  Siubhdaint,  236 
Conchobhar , son  of  Maelsechluinn,  346 
Condtrt,  11  [on,  372 

Confession  and  Absolution;  Canon 
Confey,  near  Lucan  (Ceann fuait); 
Battle  of,  421 

Confessors,  assembly  of  3000  Father-, 

381 

Conga  (Cong)  ; the  Cross  of,  338 — 
Magh  Tuireadh , near,  245 
Conga l Clae.n,  50  [App.  586  n. 
Conghal  Claringneach  (Caithreim) ; 
(the  Battles  of,  Tale  of),  261. — the 
Triumphs  of  [App.  591  n. 
Conghbhail , Ua ; Book  of  the,  13 
[App.  Uhl 

Conglinni \ Mac ; the  Poet,  353 
Conlaedh , artificer  of  St.  Brigid,  338 
Conla  Ruadh , Talc  of  the  Adventures 
of,  318 

Conloingeas , ( Cormac),  36,  etc. 
Conmach,  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  363 
Contnaicnt , 101 


Conmaicntf Maighe Rein;  O’Duigenans , 
the  historians  of  the,  219 
Conn  “ Ced.  Cutback" ; (“  of  the  Hun- 
dred Battles”),  the  birth  of  [App. 
531.  — poems  on  300. — his  reign, 
453  (and  see  Baild  Chuinn , and 
Bade  an  Scad)  [App.  618,  620. — 
“ Prophecies”  ascribed  to,  385 
“Conn’s  half”  (see  “ Lealh  Chuinn"), 
400,  etc. 

Conns,  the  three ; 407,  507, — the  son 
of;  [App  470,  507 
Con , Loch  ; Paten  of  St.  Tighernan 
found  at,  338 

Conn-na  m Bocht,  138,  182,  184,  185. 
[App.  570,  571 

Connacht,  Annals  of,  104,  113 
Connacht,  Fenians  of;  Coll  Mac 
Morna,  chief  of  the,  302 
Connellan’s  edition  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  150,  159 
Connery ; the  Abbd,  60 
Cotmla  Mac  Echagan , 130 
Conor ; Castle,  223 — diocese  of,  76 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  69,  etc.  [and  see 
Conchobhar) — Adhna , poet  of,  383. 
— Cormac  Conloingeas , son  of,  260, 
275. — tract  on  the  Death  of  [App. 
533. — the  History  of,  453 
Conor  O’Beaghan,  82 
Conroy,  Florence  ( O' Maelchonair? ), 
[App.  644 

Conrui;  Aideadh-,  273 
Conry,  John,  98 

Consecrating  touch  of  the  crozier, 
the,  413 

Consecration  of  a church;  ancient 
ritual  for,  357,  378 
Constantinople;  Oilcn , stone-builder 
of,  222 

Constantine  the  Great ; Story  of 
[App.  532 

Consul ; Altus,  aRoman,277,[App.642 
“ Contention  of  the  Bards”,  the,  141 
Continental  expeditions  of  Ugaine' 
Mor,  451 

Continuation  of  Tighemagh,  by  Mac 
Gradoigh,  74  [App.  529 
Contractions  appended  to  O’Clcry’s 
Glossary,  178  [App.  560 
Copenhagen,  no  fragments  of  Irish 
MSS.  found  in,  5 
Cooke,  Mr.,  of  Birr,  337 
Coolavin,  ( Cuil  O bh  - Finn),  145, 
[App.  546,  548 

“ Copy ; to  every  book  its”,  328 
Corann , 101. — Battle  of  [App.  586  u. 
Corb,  the  Poet.  209, 388.  [App.  620 
Core , 210 

Core  of  Caisel.  [App.  491 
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Core , the  son  of  Lughaidh,  Tale  of. 

[App.  469 ; — his  city,  (App.  623 
Corea  Laoi , 190 

Corcomroe  Abbey,  212,  234,  346 
[App.  630. — Founded  by  Conor 
O’Brien,  234 

Corcomroe,  the  O' Troighthighs  of,  346 
Cork,  woe  to  the  people  of,  (“  Pro- 
phecy” of ) ; 420,  42^  426,  428 
Cormac  Mac  Airt  ; History  of  King, 
42,  43, — A righteous  Judge,  10  n. 
— Description  of,  44  [App.  ">10. 
— Learning  and  legislation  of,  46- 
47. — At  Bronx  Da mhghaird  [App. 
689n.  —Courtship  of  A i/bhf, Daugh- 
ter of,  283. — Tale  of  the  Adven- 
tures of,  318. — Saltair , 9,  41j  402, 
464,  636 

Cormac  Mac  Chuillennain,  12,53,  41 7; 
— K.  of  Munster  (a.d.  885),  238. — 
Killed  (a.d.  903),  420  [App.  467. 
— Killed  on  a Tuesday,  405. — The 
Rule  of,  375, — his  Glossary,  IT,  19. 
— on  Teat  hr  a"  and  “ Tuighen ”,  384 
Cormac  Conloingeas , 36,  etc. 

Cormac  {see  Rath  Chormaic ),  4 02 
Cormac.  Cas,  Death  of,  312. — Race  of 
in  Thomond,  208 
Cormac  Ma c L agh tegh i,  68 
Cormac , successor  of  Colum  CilU , 338 
Cormaic , Mainister  na  g-,  352 
Connate  (and  see  Ua  Cormaic'),  70 
[App.  526 

Cormaic  Ua ; Abban , son  of,  382 
[App.  616 

Cornu  tan,  381  [App.  615 
Corra , Ua ; Tale  of  the  Imramh  (Ex- 
pedition) of  the,  280 
“ Corrig  a Gunnell”  (see  Carraig  O 
, g-ConaW),  212 
Cosgrachy  211 
Costelloe,  Mac-,  [App.  548 
Cothirthiacus  (Patricius),  [App.  60S 
Colhraighd,  another  name  for  St.  Pa- 
trick; [App.  623 
Couches,  310 

Courcy,  John  De;  (a.d.  1260),  235. — 
Forged  “ prophecies”  in  favour  of, 
431 

“ Courting  a living  calf” ; [App.  503 
Courtships  [see  Tochmarca ],  “ Histo- 
ric Tales”  of ; 218 
Cow,  Book  of  the  Dun,  182 
Cow- Spoils  [sec  Jaw/],  “Historic 
Tales”  of;  217 

“ Cow,  to  every,  her  calf”,  328 
Craobh- Ogham  [App.  410 
Craebh-Ruadh,  14 
Craftinty  the  first  harper  named  in 
history,  252 


Crann-tabhaill  (sling),  the,  276 
Cratloe,  ( Creatnlach ),  312.  401 
“ Craunagh”  (Battle  of),  69 
“ Creas";  Vallancey’s  invention  of 
word,  366 

Crcatalach  (Cratloe),  312,  4Q1 
Crtdhiy  daughter  of  Cairbr K.  of 
Kern-,  308,  etc.  [App.  594 
Credibility  of  our  earlier  history,  67. 

— of  the  ancient  genealogies,  205 
Credttiy  the  mound  of  [App.  514 
Credo,  412.  [App.  621 
Crcichtfy  Mac;  Life  of  S/iint  [App.  630 
Creidmf,  worker  in  metals  to  King 
JVuada,  247 

Cremhthainn , Ua , territory  of,  325 
Criaighy  Druim  { CM  Dara\  Hattie  of; 
(App.  487,  508. 

Cnmlhann  Scinth-bel,  450 [App.  589 n. 
Cricil,  son  of  Dubhchruit,  builder  of 
the  Rath  of  A i/inn , 222 
Crimall,  48 

Crimhthainny  {Aodh  J/«o),186,  [App. 
571 

Crimthaintty  Fcifdhimidh  Mac;  K.  of 
Munster  (a.d.  824),  238,  362  [App. 
623 

Cnmthany  5 n.,  54 

Crimhthann  Mur,  189.  — granduncle 
of  King  Dathiy  285 
Crimhthann  Nia  Nair  in  Britain, 
(App.  689  n. 

Crimhthann  Sciath-bel  [ App.  589  n. 
Crimht  ha  tin's  daughter  Kithnf  “ Ua- 
thach"y  or  “the  Hateful”  [App. 
483,  586  n. 

Crinna , 200;  Battle  of  [App.  593  n. 
Crithinbely  221 

Crobh-Deargt  Cathal , 101  [App.  547 
Crochan.  King’s  County  ( Cnta chain 
Bri  Kilt),  395 

Crefton ; Duald  MacFirbis  unfortu- 
nately slain  by  a,  122 
Crogh  Patrick  {Crunch  Phatraic), 
423,  etc. 

Crdin (;  Loch -,  312 
Crom  Chonnnilly  425. 428  [App.  680 
Crom  Crunchy  103; — the  site  of  it,  103. 
[App.  538.— “The Blood v Maegot" 
[App.  631-2 

Cromlechs,  graves  vulgarly  so  called, 
247,  315  [App.  591 
Cromwell's  barbarous  rule  in  Erinn, 
127 

Cronins,  the  {O' Cranin');  descended 
from  the  Druid  Mogh  Ruith,  212 
Cronan  of  Roscrea,  Saint,  335 
Cronchtiy  son  of  Ronan , (father  of 
Caeiltt),  307 

“ Crook-headed  staff”,  (crozier),  397 
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Croom,  Co.  Limerick,  305 
Cro  ; Ruth;  416 
Cros-Doirt-  C'hnoin,  1 0 1 
Crosses  in  Museum  of  R.I. A.,  etc., 
321.  336,— of  Cu»f/a,  338 
CrotUi  Cliach , Loch  ,•  (Lake  of  Clinch's 
Harps),  427 

Crott , Sfiabh-  (the  Mountain  of 
Ilarps),  427 

Crozier  (“crookheaded  staff’’),  397. 
— of  St.  Patrick  (and  particularly, 
see  Rachall  Am),  603  n. — the  con- 
secrating touch  of  the,  413 
Croziere  in  Museum  of  R.I. A.,  etc., 
321.  330 

“ Crozier  shield”;  Conafl  of  the,  33 1 
Crunch  ( from -),  103  [App.  538. — 
“The  Bloody  Maggot”,  [App.  631-2 
Cruachain , 179. — Bole , rath-builder 
of,  222. — Palace  of,  285. — Raith -, 
3lL=Kir»g  Dathi , buried  at,  288. 
— Tale  of  the  Cave  of,  283 — Tale 
of  Meadhbh  and  the  Cave  of  [App. 
532. — The  Cave  of  [App.  586  n. 
587  n. 

Cruachain  A iglt  ( Crunch  Phatraic ), 
423  [App.  629 

Cruachain  Bri  Ei) t,  Battle  of,  395 
Cruachnt,  88 

Cruaigh , or  Cruaidh , (not  Cruaich ), 
the  word  in  O’Lochain’s  Poem  on 
Tara;  10  m 

Crucifixion,  death  of  Conor  Mac 
Nessa  on  the  day  of  the,  277  [App. 
642 

Cruimthir  Col/ait,  from  Druim  Roil- 
(jech  [App.  608 
Cruit,  a harp,  427 

Cruithneans , the  (Piets) ; 450,  [App. 
586,  592  n. 

CVw,  Mafjh- ; (“  bloody  plain”),  263 
Crunn,  and  his  wife,  Mocha ; [App. 
586  n. 

Crunnbadrai,  son  of  Eochaidh  Cobai 
363  [App.  610 
Crystal  cups,  310 
Crystal  ornaments,  323 
C'u.— [the  son  of  the  three  Cus,  or 
Cons]. — [App.  479,  507 
Cuailgruf, , 8 n.,— -Battle  of  [App.  621, 
(and  see  Tain  Bo  Chuailgnt) 
Cualann , Slight,  (The  Great  Road 
of  Cualann ),  259.  453 
Cuan  O’Lochain, 9, 42, 53. — His  Poem 
on  Tara,  9, 10  [App.  496 
Cuan  Snamha  Aighnech  (Carlingford), 
287 

Cuana , Book  of,  19 

Cuana , King  of  Fcrmoy  [App. 52Qm 

Cuanach  (O’Briens  of),  211 


Ctiar;  Dun-,  363 
Cuchonnacht,  103 

Cuchorb  ; (Sliabh  Suidht  Chonchorb), 
[App.  478.  480,  — poem  on  the 
Death  of  [App.  480,  462 
Cuchulainn , 14,  69,  274,  275,  278. 
279,  280, — death  of,  by  magical 
arts  [App.  319,  483.  507,  567. — 
Adventures  of  [App.  589  m— and 
Blathnait  [App.  590  n. — at  the 
siege  of  Fa/ga  [App.  588  m — the 
Seirglight  Chonehulainn , [App. 
637-8. 

Cuckoo  sings  for  Credhi , 310 
Cucoigricht  O’Clery,  22  [App.  78, 19 
Cucoigricht  O'  Dubhgcnnain,  145 
Cuglas , Prince;  (from  whom  Belach 
Conglais^=Baltlngliis),  283  [App. 
586  n. 

Cuigeadh  Sreing , the,  (S  re  rig's  Pro- 
vince, Connacht),  246 
Cuil  Bennchair,  in  L i Failght,  365 
Cuileanndin , Cormac  Mac , [and  see 
C'ormtic],  King  of  Munster,  (a.d. 
885),  238 

Cuilefudh , the  (of  St.  Colum  Cillt ), 
332,  334  [App.  599L=the,  (of  St. 
Eimhin ),  335,  [App.  599. — the,  (of 
St.  Patrick),  338 
Cuil  Drcimnt,  329 
Cuilein , Claim- ; in  Clare.  234 
Cuil  Gamhna , Flann  of,  421 
Cuilinn,  Fidh , 420 
Cuill;  Mac-,  447 

“ Cuilmenn”,  the,  1,  8,  29,  31,  32.— 
great  antiquity  of,  41j  [App.  494, 
504 

Cuil  0 bhFinn  (Coolavin),  145,  [App. 

546,  548 
Cuinnirt,  76 

Cuirrech  Life',  (the  “ Curragh  of  Kil- 
dare”), 305 

Cuirr  na  h-Eilltt,  178  [App.  561 
Cuisin;  David,  sou  of  Rickard,  [App. 

457 

Culann,  Beaman-  ; (the  gapped  Bell 
of  St.  Culann),  337 
Culdees  ( Ceilt  Dt ),  ill,  185,  353. — 
Rule  of  the,  375 

Cullen,  ( O'  Cuileamhain),  Most  Rev. 
Paul;  Archbishop  of  Dubliu;  fa- 
mily of  [App.  488 
Cul,  the  Eeara- ; (of  Teabhtha ),  286 
Cumair , Ath-;  Battle  of  [App.  591  n. 
Cumdach,  326 

Cumhaill  (see  Raith  ChumhaUt),  403 
Curnhall,  father  of  Finn,  302,  304 
Cunga  (see  Cong),  82,93,  etc.  [App. 
566  n. 

Cup-bearers,  249,  309 
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Curach,  tlie  making  of  a,  202. — Trad- 
ing  l)etwcen  Erinn  and  Scotland, 

251 

Curoi  Mac  Daird,  185  [App.  587  n., 
580  n.,  590  n.,  031  n. — Talc  of  the 
Tragedy  of,  273, — his  Grave  [App. 
579. — Stone-builder,  Cidoin , 222 
Curragh  of  Kildare  ( Cuirrech  Life  ), 
305 

Curry,  ( O'  Comhraidhd ),  race  of,  210 
Curtains  of  bed,  310 
Custom  (see  Chivalry),  276 
Cycle  of  the  Epact  (calculation  as  to 
St.  John’s  Day),  425,  427 
Da  Chor/a , Tale  of  the  Destruction 
of  the  Bruighean,2GQ  [App.  584  n. 
Da  Derga,  Destruction  of  the  Bruig- 
hean,  14,  185,  242, 258  [App.  58*j 
(and  see  618) 

Dachrdca,  Dill,  son  of,  305 
“ Dael  Uladh'\  Dubhthach , 275 
Daghda , Aengtis,  son  of  the,  45 
Daghda  Mor%  the,  249. — the  Hall  of 
the  [App.  505 

Daidhi , Temple- ; [App.  503 
Dai  Id,  Beal  at  ha.  Battle  of,  407 
Dairbrd, , or  Dairaird , Island ; (now 
called  Valentia  Island),  272 
Daird,  68. — Cerba  [App.  491. — Daird 
Da  Bhaeth , the  ford  of  (where 
Conor  Mac  Nessa  fell);  [App.642 — 
Daird  Dornmhar , “ Emperor  of  the 
whole  world”,  315 

Dairind , daughter  of  Tuathal  Teacht- 
mar , 230,  303 

Dairt,  daughter  of  Eochaidh  [App. 

585  n. 

Ddla , Slighd , the,  453 
Dalcassians,  Pedigrees  of  the,  200. 
213.  — the;  called  the  House  of 
Tal,  [App.  479. — Kings  of  this 
race,  213 

Dal  Cuirb  [App.  474 
Dal  Fiatach,  171,  226 
Dalian  Forgaill , 29,  171 
Dal  m-Buain  [App.  474 
Dal  Monach  [App.  474 
Dali  (the  blind),  Guaird-,  305 
Dalriada , 88; — of  the  race  of,  412,414, 
415. — Progress  of  the,  into  Scot- 
land [App.  593 

Damghliaird,  Drom  (Knocklong),  108, 
271,  200  [App.  589  n. 

Damh-Inish  (Devenish),  330,  340 
Danes  and  the  Gaedhil;  History  of 
the  Wars  of  the,  232=Copy  in 
volume’ among  the  O’Clery  MSS. 
in  Brussels,  173 

Danes, — or  Lochlanns, 225,226.— ene- 
mics  of  letters  in  Erinn,  6, — bat- 


tle with  the;  (a.d.  217),  387.— 
Gluttony  of  the,  224,  [App.  581.— 
Commerce  of  the,  224  [App.  581.— 
Blalhmac  killed  by,  as  a Cliristian. 
3G2. — of  the  Hebrides,  404. — Sitric, 
King  of  the,  of  Dublin,  414 — in 
Munster  defeated  at  Sale  laid  (aj>. 
941),  403 
Daniel,  3G0 

Danish  Invasion,  5,  416. — •**  Prophe- 
tic” allusions  to,  399. — Fleet  on 
the  Upper  Shannon,  (a.d.  840). 
400,  405 

Daraire , Oilean- ; (“  Valentia  In- 
land”) ; 272 
Dard,  35 

Da  (hi,  King,  125  [App.  592  n. — the 
Cathreim , [App.  591  a.  — Death 
of  (a.d.  428),  284. — the  History 
of,  454.  — Tale  of  the  Expedition 
of,  to  the  Alps,  2S4^Duald  Mac- 
Firbis  descended  from,  125.  — an- 
cestor of  O'Riain  aud  O'Cuilenm- 
hain,  (Cullen),  TApp.  483 
Datho;  Mac-,  (Mesroeda)  [App.  486 
David,  360 

Deacair , Imtheacht  an  Ghilla,  313, 
316 

Dcolbaethy  200 

Dean y Druim  ; house  of  Finn  at,  303 
Dearc  Ferna,  (now  Cave  ofDunmort) 
[App.  587  n.,  580  n. 

Deargt  (Alh-),  103 

Deamiaity  Duil ; the  Exile  of  the 
sons  of,  310,  468 

Deasv  ( Deisd),  50,  193  [App.  53J 

593 

Debility  of  the  Ultonians,  the  [App. 

586  n. 

Decollation  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Fes- 
tival of,  425,  etc. 

Decies,  103  (see  Dei*d) 

Decision  of  King  Diarmaid  as  to 
St.  Colum  Cilldy  328 
Declatiy  St.,  of  Ardmore ; Life  of,  340 
De  Clare,  234,  236 
De  Courcy,  John,  235.  — Forged 
“ prophecies”  in  favour  of,  451 
Dectird  [App.  508 

Dedication  of  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  [App.  543 

Dedication  of  O’Clery ’s  Lcobhar 
Gabhdla  [App.  552 
Dedication  to  O’Clory’s  Reim  Runjh- 
raidhd  [App.  550 

Dd  Domnana,  Indcchy  son  of ; a Fo- 
morian,  249 

Deer  hunted  by  the  king’s  guards. 
333 .—Tadhg.  son  of  (Van.  killed 
by  a deer  [App.  588  n. 
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Defence  of  Erinn ; Finn's  arrange- 
ments for  the,  315 
Deich  m-Breiihir,  9,  31 
Deirdr €,  96,  14. — and  the  sons  of 
UismeacA,  Tale  of,  294  [App.  589  n. 
Deirbshiur  don  Eagna  an  Eigst,  177 
Deist,  50.  193  [App.  532,  593 
Deluge  foretold,  a,  385 
Delvin,  the  ( [Aifbhint ) ; Ford  on  the, 
282 

Delvin  (Co.  Westmeath) ; Mac  Cogh- 
lan,  Lord  of,  J30 

Denmark,  Conyal  Claringneach  in, 
292 

Den  Mor;  (drt’.v  attendant),  391 
Denvir,  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of 
Down;  Shrine  belonging  to, 337 
DerbhJhorgaiU  [App.  483 
Dercedan  ; Drom -,  982 
Derg,  Bodhbh ; — (the  fairy),  426. — 
Muim,  the  daughter  of,  308 
Dcrg-dheirc,  Loch ; origin  of  the 
name,  267 

Dermod  Mac  Murroch,  187,  421 
[App.  571 

Dermot  (see  Dinrmaid) 

Derry,  the  Book  of,  20 
Desgibal,  (Disciple),  [App.  495 
Descriptions  (personal)  of  the  Ulster 
Chiefs,  in  an  ancient  Tale,  38 
Desmond,  Earl  of,  395^  James.  Earl 
of,  422 

Destruction  of  literature  by  the 
Danes  and  Anglo-Normans,  5,  6. — 
of  the  Palace  of  Emania  by  the 
Three  Codas,  72 
Devenish  ( Damh-luis ),  330,  340 
Devil,  a vow  to  the,  290. — Tale  of 
Tudg  O' Detain  and  the  [App.  532 
Dialects;  the  inventors  of  the  [App. 
501 

“ Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men”,  307 
“Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages”; 

(“  Prophecy”  in),  383 
Dianceacht,  physician,  28,  46,  221.-- 
the  surgeon  of  King  Nnada , 247 
Diarmaid , 55 — and  Grainnt,  313. — 
“Beds  of”  [App.  597^at  Beann 
Edair , (Howth),  283 
Diarmaid  Mac  Eerghusa  Cerrbheoil , 
the  Monarch,  398  ; — judgment  of, 
328. — his  courtship  of  the  BegJ'o- 
lad,  283. — Beg  Mac  Dt,  Poet  of, 
399  [App.  517 

Diarmaid  Mac  Murchadha,  187,  421 
[App.  511 

Duirmaid;  murder  of  King,  (a.d. 
1169),  387 

Diarmaid,  son  of  Cucogry  O’Clery 
(App.  561 


Diarmaid,  son  of  Mael  na  m-btf , 421 
Diarmaid , the  sons  of,  415 
Diarmada  (the  Sliocht),  110.  — The 
genealogy  of  the  Uu-,  13 
Diarmuit,  son  of  Ainmirh,  363  [App. 
610 

Dichedal  do  chennaibh,  240 
Dictionary ; want  of  a Gaedheiic,  457. 
— Committee  formed  to  prepare  a, 

457 

Dili,  son  of  Dachreca,  305 
Diman , 70  [App.  527 
Dimma  ; Es -,  [App.  489,  490 
Dimma's  Book  (T.C.D.),  23, 335 ; 652 
Dinn  High,  451,  — ( Tuaim  Tenba 
[App.  482,— the  Destruction  of, 
252 

Dinnsenchas , 9,  53,  49  (n.  2S),  188, 
193,  449, — the,  about  Brecdin,  257. 
— Finian  Poems  from  the,  302 
Dioma's  Book  (T.C.D.),  23,  335 
Directors,  Spiritual,  368 
Disert  Aenqusa,  364 
Dutert  Bethech,  364 
Disert  O’Dea,  236 

Discipline;  Monastic  Rules  of,  357, 
373 

Distribution  of  Food,  311 
Dilhocba,  70  [App.  527. — The  three 
sons  of,  283 

Divination  by  Druidism  (Finn  Mac 
Cumhaill ),  394 
Dobharchon  (Mu inter'),  210 
Dobru , 222 

Doctor;  the  first,  in  Erinn,  221 
Dodder ; the  Bntighean  Da  Derga  on 
the,  259,  269 

Doet  of  Neimihenn,  the  judgments  of, 

46 

Dog,  Brea  can's,  257 
Doghra,  the  chief  Druid  of  King 
Dathi , 284 

Doighrt;  Leabhar  mor  Duna  (com- 
monlv  called  Leabhar  Brtar ; 
R.I.A.),  3L  190,  352,  etc. 

Doirt,  20 

Doirt  da  Bhaeth , 276 
Doirt  Lurain,  50 
Doinn  Cranncha,  102 
Domangort , 55 

Domhnach,  the  name  (to  what  ap- 
plied), 835 

Domhnach  Airgid,  the,  821,  322 
[App.  598 

Domhnach  Chairne  (qu.  Doney Car- 
ney?) 382 

Domhnach  Sechnaill  (Dun^iaughlin), 
344,  [App.  606 

Domhnall,  50 Military  School  of 

the  Scottish  chumpion,  279.— Son 
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of  Flannacan,  his  poem,  222  [ App. 

577 

Domhnall  Bun , K.  of  Scotland  (1093), 
414,  417 

Domhnall  Mdr  O’Brien,  last  King  of 
Munster,  234 

Domhnall , son  of  Aedh  Mac  Ainmird, 

333 

Domhnair.n,  Inbher-;  (Malahide  Bay), 

385,  402 

“ Domiciliary  visits”  in  Ireland,  355 
Dotnhnainn,  Maeil  (“  Moll  Downey”) 
[App.  435 

Domhnann  multitudes ; the,  [App.485. 

— the  Fir-,  [App.  580 
Donaghadee  (probably  Oirear  Caoin ), 

2g7 

Donaldbane  ( Domhnall  Ban),  414,4 17 
Donegall,  Martyrology  of,  353 
Doulevy,  148 

Dona,  (the  “ Donn  Chuaifgnd ”).  35, — 
Donn ; the  eldest  6on  of  Milesius, 
217,  447, 448, — Lord  of  Bregia,i\i, 
— 6<j  Mac  Oireachtaigh,  102 
Donnan,  St.,  martyrdom  of  [App. 
591  n. 

Donnchadh , brother  of  K.  Fiacha , 
333. — K.  of  Leinster,  364 
Donnchadh  O'Btaoin , Tale  of,  [App. 

532 

Donnchadh , son  of  Domhnall , 333 
Donnchadh , son  of  Donn , 414 
Donnchuan , 211 
Donn  Chuailgnd,  35 
Donndesa  [App.  586  n. — the  sons 
of,  foster  brothers  of  the  Monarch 
Conaird  Mdr,  258 

Donochmore,  Munca,  Bishop  of,  349 
Donnsleibhd  Ua  Gadhra,  [App.  546 
Donovan  (Rev.  J.);  his  publication 
without  acknowledgment  of  cata- 
logue of  the  St.  Isidore  MSS.,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  O’Curry  for  the  late  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Lyons,  157,  [App.  646 
Donnycaiuey(q\i.DomhnachChairnd), 
382 

Doorkeepers,  309 
Doorposts  of  green  (bronze),  310 
Door,  (lintel  of  carved  Silver),  310 
Dornmhar,  Daird-,  315 
Dothor , the  (Dodder  river),  259,  269 
Dove,  representation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  a,  323 

“ Downey,  Moll”;  (Maeil Dotnhnainn) 
[App.  485 

Downpatrick,  Battle  of,  (a.d.  1260), 
235,  [App.  547. — Burial  there  of 
St.  Colum  Cilld,  St.  Patrick,  and 
St.  Brighid,  410. — (Dun  da  Leth 
glas ),  20,  413. — The  Book  of,  20 


Dr  again;  Loch  Btl,  427 
Dragon,  the  Fiery,  426,  427 
Drecain , Tuaim ; St.  Brian  of,  (l?. 
637),  418 

Drech-Mhagh , paved  by  Conn  [App. 
621 

Dremain , Gins  Mac,  315 
Dremnd,  Cuil , 329 
Dresses  and  accoutrements  of  an  an- 
cient chief,  38 
Drignend,  Drotn-,  [App.  477 
Drimuagh  (Urummaincch\  270 
Driseg,  the,  241 
Drogheda,  (Inbher  Colpa),  448 
Droichit ; Bel -an-,  (near  Sligo),  Bank 
of  [App.  548 
Drom  Aurchuilld,  382 
Drotn  Ceata , the  Book  of,  21 
Dromm  Coblai , [App.  607 
Droma  Deirc/,  Raith , 308 
Droma  Snechta,  the  Cin , 15,  AL 
206,  [App.  4G4.  497  ; 656 
Dromclitf  (Cuil  Dreimne',  near),  3$ 
Drom  Damhghaird,  198,  2u0,  -<  [ 
Drom  Finn , Saint  Finncn  of,  325 
Drom  Sneachfa,(Thc  Cin  of),  208, 6* 
“ Drowning  of  books”,  etc.,  by  uk 
Danes,  5 

Druid,  Finnchacmh,  the  (of  JJotki), 
285. ■—  Bacrach , Conors,  27i,— 
Doghra,  the,  284, 

Druidical  arts,  284. — Spells, 

V erse  !?4Q 

Druidism  of  Finn  (his  Thumb  o. 
Knowledge),  396,  394.  — « ^ 
Tuatha  Dd  Danann  [App- 
Druids,  249,  309 ; their  learning, li- 
as heralds,  287.  — Of  Com  ; 
tluree,  388  [App.  620.— o(  hi?* 
Laeghaird;  “ prophecy”  of  M-  j" 
trick  by,397  [App. 617.— of  the  - ' 
lesians,448. — Mound  of  ‘ 

na  n-Druadh ),  L>S4.— the  mound  « 
the,  at  Tara,  [App.  514  . 

Druim  Cain,  the  ancient  nam* 
Tara,  244 

Druimcli,  2 n.  9,  [App.  495 
Druim  Coblai  [App.  607 
Druim  Criaidh , the  Battle  ot  [APP- 

,508 

Druim  Dean,  liouse  of  Finn  at, 
Druim  Tibrait,  59 
Drummainech  (Drimnagh)- 
Drury,  Sir  William,  895, 396 
Duach,  son  of  Bnan,  K.ofCon^> 
14,  15,  [App. 498^9 
Duach  Daltxi  Deadhgha,( Monarnt  • 
Duach  Galach,  15  and  note,  * 
[App.  497 

Duach  Ladhrach , [App.  526 
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Duach  Tengumha , 15,  and  note;  [App. 
498 

Duaibhsech , the  wife  of  Muircheartach 
Mac  Erca,  neglected  for  Sin  the 
Reansidhe ; [App.  GOO 
Duanainf,  12 

Duarcan  O'  h-Eaqhra  (Cathal,  son 
of),  102 

Dubh , the  lady ; (from  whom  “ Dub- 
lin”), 2G9 
Dubhaltach , 82 

Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbhisigh , 9, 120,129 
[App  541,  542 
Dubhckruit , the  Builder,  222 
Dubhda  Dubhlosach , physician,  221 
Dubh  da  leith€,  Book  of,  19 
Dubhdeadach , 44 
Dubhgenn  O’Duigenan,  83 
Dubhlacha  and  Mongan  [ App.  592  n. 
Dubhlinn  (Dublin),  88, 403,  [App.  590 
n.  62X^0rigin  of  the  name  of,  209 
Dubh  Mac  Turth , (?),  198 
Dubhthach,  5,  82,  94,  170 
Dubhthach  Duel  Uladh , 275 
Dubhthach  Ua  Lugair , or  O' Lug  air, 
349.— Lands  granted  to  [App.  489. 
— Poems  by  [App.  482 
Dublin,  88,  2G9-403,  [App.  590  m, 
621.  — the  orator  of  ( Conamhail ), 
403.  — (Dubhlinn),  origin  of  the 
name  of,  2G9 

Du  Cange,  cited,  [App.  002  n. 
Dutferin,  in  Wexford,  211 
Dufthahr  (Norse  for  Dubthach),  5 
Dugdale’s  Mouasticon  referred  to 
[App.  003  n. 

Duggan,  (O’Duggans  of  Fermoy), 
descended  from  Mogh  Ruith,  272 
Duibhlinn  [App.  627 
Duigenan,  113  [and  see  Muintir 
Duibhghenainn,  22 ; and  O'Duibh- 
gaiainn']. 

Duignan,  David,  94  [App.  534 
Dull  Dearmait,  the  Exile  of  the  Sons 
of,  319  [App.  4G8 
Duil  Droma  Ccata,  21 
Duinechda ; Colgu  Ua-,  379-80  [App. 
015 

Dulane  (near  Kells,  County  Meath), 
( Tuilcn),  336 

“ Dumb  Book”  of  James  Mac  Firbis, 
the,  125 

Dutnha  na  n-Druadh  (the  Druid’s 
Mound),  284 

Dumha  Sclga  (hunting  mound),  391 
Dun  Aithimf  (on  the  Hill  of  Howth), 

269 

Duncan,  211 

Dun  Ceannna,  (Old  Head  of  Kinsale), 
427.429 


Dun  Cuar,  303 

Dun  du  Leathghlas,  (Downpatrick), 
13,20,413,  [App.  021 
Dun  Leth-glasst  [App.  GQ6 
Dun  na  n-Gall,  52. 148 
Dun  na  n-Gcdh,  191 
Dun,  the,  of  Credhi,  309  [App.  597 
Dunbolg  [App.  588  n. 

Dunchadh  ( Donnchadh ),  son  of  Donn, 
414 

Dundealgan  (Dundalk),  287 
Dun  Doughrt,  31,  180, 190,352 
Dundrum  Bay,  (Co.  Down),  ( Loch 
Rudhraidht?  ),  429. — Congal  Clar- 
ingneach  lands  at,  262 
Dunflinn,  Co.  Sligo;  murder  of  Du- 
ald  Mac  Firbis  at,  122 
Dungeinihin,(l)\mgi\’cn,  Co. Derry), 20 
Dunghus,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  404 
Dunlang,  44 

Dunluing,  son  of  Enna  [App.  466 
Dunmore,  Cave  of  (Dearc  Ferna; 
County  Kilkenny),  [App.  587  n., 

589  n. 

Dunraven,  Earl  of,  210 
Dun  Riga,  03 

Dunshaughlin  (Donihnach  Sechnaill), 
344  [App.  600 

Dun  Tri-Liag  ( Duntrileague),  312 
Duntrileagne,  Co.  Limerick  (Dun  Tri 
Ling ),  312 

Durlas  (Tliurles),  421 
Durlus,  in  Connacht  (Palace  of  K. 
Guairt  at),  30 

Durrow,  the  Book  of  (T.C.D.),  23. — 
The  Crozicr  of,  338 
Durrthacht,  40 

Durthacht ; Eonhan  Mac,  275 
Durthacht ; Maine'  Mac,  finding  of 
the  brooch  of,  2G8 
E written  for  A,  180 
Eaba,  the  female  physician  of  Ceasair, 
221 

Eachtgha,  125. — Clann  Firbis  histo- 
rians, 219 

Eaghra  ( 67),  141  [App.  546 
Ealta  (see  Magh  n-Ealta ),  407 
Eamhain  Mhacha,  (Emania),  96 
Earc,  55 

Eas  Mac  n-Eirc,  81,  ill 
Eas  Ruaidh  (near  Ballyshannon),  71 , 
284,  400  [App.  528 
Eassa  (Coill-),  102 
Eust  end  of  a church,  the  altar  at 
the,  397 

Eatharlagh  (Athcrlow,  O’Briens  of), 

211 

Eber  (or  Eibir),  Finn,  147,  157, — and 
Eremun,  the  genealogical  lines  of, 
194,207,  447-8 
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Ecclesiastical  MSS.,  analysis  of  the, 
339,  857 

Ecclesiastical  History , materials  of,355 
Echach  (genitive  case  of  the  name 
Eochaidh ; as  App.  610) 

Echach ; Loch  n-  (Loch  Neagh)  [App. 
591  n. 

Echaidh  Salbuidhe , father  of  Ness  a, 
262  [App.  636-7 
Echbhedil , Evchaidh , 383 
Echtigem , 211 
Echtghe ; SUabh -,  312 
Echtrai,  of  the ; (“  Adventures”) ; 

[“  Historic  Tales”,  No.  10],  283 
Eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  day  of  the 
Crucifixion,  277 
Edail  (Italy),  [App.  501 
Edain;  Tale  of  the  Courtship  of, 
[App.  585  n. 

Eaair , Hath  Beinne ; (Tale  of  the 
Cave  of  Beann  Edair ),  2ft3 
Edair , Beinn-;  (Hill  of  Howth),  259 
269. — Poem  by  Finn  at,  394,  895 
Edinburgh,  Advocates’  Library,  26 
Ed  lam.  son  of  Tighermnas,  (Lug.  son 
of),  [App.  621 

Education,  and  duties  of  an  Ollamh, 
239.— Education  for  the  Priesthood, 
Canon  on,  872 

Eg  in  the  Hebrides  [App.  591  n. 
Tqlaia  beg,  (Clonmacnoise),  59 
Egypt,  222,447 

EtOir  Mac  Mileadh , [and  see  Ebtr], 
147,  157,  etc. 

Eibhin , [see  Eimhiii],  132 
Eidersgcl , father  of  Condire  Mdr , [and 
see  Etersgel ,]  258. — killed,  [App. 
508 

Eidhneach ; Cluain-,  364 
File,  Cruachain  Bri;  Battle  of,  895 
Elite,  Cur  na  h-,  178  [App.  562 
Eilti;  AU  na  h-,  102 
Eimhin , St. ; Life  of  St.  Patrick  by, 
347.  348,  35L— the  Cuiltfadh  of, 
335,  351  [App.  599. — Mainister-, 
(Monasterevan),  132 
Eirnhinf Tochmarc ; (Tale  of  the 
Courtship  of  Eimer ),  [see  Enter ], 
278 

Eire;  [see  Ere;  and  Eos  Mac  n-Atrc], 
111 

EirC  6g  inis  na  naomh , 163 
Eire,  Queen,  418 
Eime,  Loch  [App.  592  Q. 

Eithlcnn , daughter  of  Balor,  250 
Eithni  “ UathacK',  (“  the  Hateful”) 
[App.  483,  586  n, 

Eitigh  (see  Cinn  Eitfgh ),  340 
Hatha,  King  of  the  Fomorians,  fa- 
ther of  Brens , 249 


Elegy  of  St  Colum  Cille , [see  A mhra~\, 
406,  etc. 

Eleran  (see  Aileran\  350,  378,  etc., 
[App.  60 8,611 
Elgga  (Ermn)  [App.  184 
Eli,  Battle  of  [App.  621 
Elias,  369 

E/im  Mac  Conrach , 51. 230,  261 

Elizabethan  and  other  modern  set- 
tlers in  Erinn,  122 

Elizabeth,  confederacy  against 
Queen,  122 

Elizabeth’s  reign,  Wars  of,  396 
Elopements  (Aithidh'e);  Historic  Tales 
of,  291 

Elphin,  (Ail/inn),  175 
El  tan,  301 

Ely,  O’Carroll  of,  209,  219 
Emania,  63,  64  . 67,  70. — Bainchne. 
rath-builder  of,  222. — Foundation 
of,  Historic  Era  of  the.  67,  68,  70 
[App.  518,  526.  — Foundation  of 
the  Palace  of,  description  of,  283. 
Battle  of,  M foretold”,  118.  — De- 
struction of  (a.d.  331),  72 
Embroidery  (the  lady  Eimer),  279 
Enter,  the  Lady ; 279,  [App.  5 15, 585n. 
Emer  Mac  Ir , [and  see  Eber],  207 
Emhain  Macha,  [and  see  Emania], 
70. — Foundation  of  [App.  526 
Ernhln,  St.  [see  Evnhin ],  347.  etc. 
Emine,  grandson  of  Nimnd,  8,  30 
Emly  (Jndiudi),  314  [App.  630 
Emir  [App.  538. — Tochmarc  Emir'c 
[App.  637-8 

Emruis,  Tuath-;  [App.  621 
English  defeated  in  several  battles. 
395.  — settlers;  Tales,  etc.,  before 
the  time  of,  299 — Use  of  forged 
“prophecies”  by  the,  131 
Enchanted  Goblets ; Aedh  Oirdnidh'e 
and  the,  [App.  532 
Enchanted  house  of  Cfcitech,  the,  308 
Engach  (the  Valiant);  Acdh , 419 
Enna  Ceinnsealach)  5, — Eochaidh, 
son  of,  154 
Enna  Nia,  11 

Enniskillen,  (Inis  Cethlionn),  169, 
[App.  553 
Enoch,  369 

Eochaidh  Abhradh-ruaidh , 312 
Eochaidh  Aireamh,  murder  of,  (am. 

6081)  [App.  591  n, 

Eochaidh  Aireamh,  Monarch  (b.c. 
100),  285,  286  — Killed,  [App.  508, 
— and  Etain,  [App.  585  u. 

Eochaidh  Aincheann,  or  Ard-Chcarm, 
King  of  Leinster, — and  the  daugh- 
ters of  Tuathal  Tcachtmar,  230, 
303.  [App.  585  n. 
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Kochaidh  Biy  Dairy,  Bruiyhean , 813 
Kochaidh  Buadhach,  67  [App.  526 
Kochaidh  Cobai,  363  [App.  610 
Kochaidh  Domhlen , 72 
Kochaidh  Echbhdoii , school  of,  in 
Scotland,  388 

EochaidhFeidlech  /contemporary  with 
Julius  Caesar),  King;  83,  54,  224 
[App.  523.  — Father  of  Queen 
Alcdhbh  [App.  637. — Slaughter  of 
liis  sons  by  [App.  Ml  n, 

Kochaidh  Garth  [App.  513 
Kochaidh  Guana t , 44 
Kochaidh  Mac  Daire , 68 
Kochaidh  Mac  Eire ; Colum  CUle's 
Poem  on,  242. — when  king,  244. 
— Tai/ttf,  the  Spanish  wife  of,  287 
Kochaidh  Mac  Luchta , King  of  Mid 
Erinn,  46, 261 

Kochaidh  Mac  Maireda , K.  of  Fer- 
moy,  294 

Kochaidh  Muiyh mhedhoin,  14,208,386, 
389. — Story  of  the  Sons  of,  [App. 
531,  593.  — the  descendants  of, 
[App.  498 

Kochaidh  O’ Flannayain , 20,  138 
Kochaidh  0 Flinn,  [and  see  O'  F lot  nu,~\ 
53  [App.  521. — liis  Chronological 
Poem,  69 

Kochaidh  Salbhuidhe,  262  [ App.630-7 
Kochaidh , son  of  Enna  Ceinnsealach , 
454 

Kochaidh , the  first  name  of  OUamh 
Fodhla , 218 

Kochaidh , the  Lake  of,  {Loch  n- 
Echac.h , or  Neagh),  294 
Kochaidh  Tirmcharna , K.  of  Con- 
nacht, 329 

Ko chain,  Gill;  Battle  of,  395 
Eoyanacht,  (of  Loch  Ltfin),  76, 17 
Koyhan  Bel , King  of  Connacht ; St. 

Ceallach , son  of,  340 
Koyhain , duel;  (sec  Cinel  Koyhain), 
219 

Koyhan , from  whom  77r  Koyhain , 
(Tyrone),  [App.  587  n.,  590  n. 
Koyhan  Mac  Durthacht , 275 
Koyhan  Mar,  44,  208. — Son  of  Oilioll 
Oluim , 35L  — race  of  in  South 
Munster,  208.  — O'Duintns  histo- 
rians of  the  race  of,  219 
Koyhan  O' Conor,  184  [App.  570 
Koyhan  Rtiudh  Mac  an  Bhaird , 
(Ward),  330 

Koyhan,  son  of  A Hill  Flann  Bey,  351 
Koyhan,  son  of  Murchadh,  ancestor  of 
St.  Kimhin,  351 
Koyhan  Srem,  15 

Koyhain,  Fir,  329  [App.  587  n.,  590  n. 
“ Eoteream  civitatcm”  [App.  501 


Eo-mum,  71  [App.  528 
EiSin  Bic  Bade  [App.  478 
AVir  (the  river  Nore,  n-Eoir ),  364 
Kothaitt,  Traiyh;  (near  Bally sadare), 
246 

“ Eothena”,  15  [App.  501 
Epact  for  1096 ; (as  to  St.  John’s  Day, 
that  year),  425,  427 
Episcopacy,  duties  of  the,  372 
Equerries,  309 

Era  of  foundation  of  Emania,  why 
preferred  or  selected  by  Tiyhemach, 
68  [App.  518,  526 
Krai/,  a,  i lye,  (request)  [App.  633 
Arc  (see  Kochaidh  Mac  Fire),  88, 242 
[see  also  Eire,  and  Kas  mac  n-  AVrc] 
Arc  (the  lady),  39  [App.  506,  515 
Krc,  son  of  Cairpn , or  Cairbrd,  49, 
[App.  483,  507, — Mound  of,  [App. 
513 

Krca,  171 

Eremon,  447, — the  grave  of,  449. — 
and  Eber,thc  genealogical  lines  of, 

207 

Erenach,  an  ( Airchinnech ),  290,  344, 
408 

Eric,  49 

Erinn ; “ Banba,y  (q.  v.),  656. — desti- 
nies o((St.Bcrchan's  “Prophecies”), 
417. — Sovereignty  of  [App.  62L — 
Noble  Saints  of,  369. — Learning  in 
ancient,  3 

“ Erlonde ; the  great  relicke  of”  [App. 

604 

Krmedach  of  Clochar,  Bishop  [App. 
608 

Erne;  Loch,  418, — Caeluisy? on,  235. 
— Devenish  in,  330,  340. — Island  of 
Sennit  ( Mac  Mayhnusa)  iu,  84 
Erne,  the  river ; Kas  Ruaidh  on,  284 
Krnin,  6on  of  Duach ; w riter  of  the 
Cin  Drama  Snechta , 14 
Escra,  or  can,  of  ale  [App.  621 
Esmonde,  Sir  T.;  note  concerning 
the  estate  of  [App.  490 
Espousals, or  courtships  (Tochmarca); 

Historic  Tales  of,  278 
Kspuc,  Tulach  na  (near  Cabin- 
teely),  3s2 

Essa  [App.  515  ; — Cathair-,  486 
Ktain,  Tale  of  the  Courtship  of,  319, 
[App.  585  n. 

Ktair,  Beinn ; (or  Edair),  283 
Ktal  Anbuail,  Coeraber  boeth,  daugh- 
ter of,  426 

Elan , the  Poetess,  mother  of  Cairbr<£ 
the  Satirist,  248 

Ethain,  the  poet,  388  [App.  620 
Ethe.or,  164 

Elhur , (or  Mac  Cuilt),  447 
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EtersceJ , 258. — killed  [App.  508 
Etymologies  of  names,  part  of  the 
lore  of  an  Ottamh , 240 
Eucharist,  the  Holy;  ancient  Expo- 
sition of  Doctrine  of,  357,  37G 
Eugene,  son  of  Sdran , 314 
Eugenians  (the),  213, — and  Dalcas- 
sians,  alternative  rights  of,  213 
Eusebius  referred  to  by  A engus,  3GS 
“ Eusebian  Numbers”,  the,  650 
Eustace ; Captain,  396 
Evangelistnrium,  the,  of  Saint  Moling, 
(T.C.D.),  23 

Eve,  November,  a pagan  festival, 

284,286 

Exile  on  the  sea  of  the  Men  of  lloss ; 
of  the,  333 

Expeditions  by  Sea;  of  the,  ( Im - 
ramha ; Historic  Tales.  No.  12),  288 
Expeditions,  Military  ( S/uaighcadha ; 

Historic  Tales,  No  1 1),  284 
Expedition  to  Italy  of  Ugaine  A/or, 45 1 
Eyebrows,  colouring  of  the,  309 
Fachtna  Finn,  chief  poet  of  Ulster, 
(a.m.  4024),  261 

Fa  china,  85,  46,  96. — Father  of  Con- 
cholhar  Mac  Sessa,  274  [App. 
636-7 

Fcndheach , Finn , the ; (“  sweet  sound- 
ing” bell),  331 
Fail,  Ath  Finn;  [App.  480 
Fail,  Inis,  (the  Island  of  Fdl),  167, 

388  [App.  620 

Failghe , Vi,  (Offaly),  302,  365,  395 
Fuitsind,  Bcrchan  na  ; 412 
Faint I [App.  515 

Fair  of  Tailltin,  the,  287.— of  the 
Lijd  (Liffey),  305 

Fairies,  and  Fairy  Mythology  [App. 
504. — Tale  of  Mac  Coistf,  the  Poet, 
and  the  Fairy  Woman  [App.  532 
Faithlenn , Inis-,  (luisfallen),  15 
Fal,  “ the  stone  of  Destiny”,  388 
[App.  620. — Ttmair  of  [App.  479, 
620 

Falga,  the  Isle  of  Man  [App.  588  n. 
Fal  man,  the  Druid,  217 
Fanait,  the  Broom  out  of,  420,421, 
423.  426,  428  [App.  632,  G34 
Farney,  69, 72 
Faro  [see  Pharaoh],  369 
Farmidh  (Fctiius),  15,  127,  163, 217, 
226  [App.  501 
Fas,  448, — {Glenn  Faisi ),  448 
Fast,  general  (in  1096),  4Q4^thrce 
days  ; (vow  to  the  Devil  of),  290, 
Fathach,  217 

Fathan  Mura  (a.d.  800),  419 
Fawn,  a little  (mcaningof“  Oism'),30i 
Ft , Cormac  on  the  word ; [App.  468 


■ 

Feabhaill.  Loch  ; (Foyle),  [App.  478 
Fcabhall,  Tale  of  the  Adventures  of 
Brian,  son  of.  318 

Feabhrat , Ceann:  Battle  of,  395.416 
Feadha  (“  woods”),  letters  anciently 
allied,  [App.  470. — Glen  tin,  (the 
Woody  Glen,  in  Scotland).  287 
Fcaradhach,  54 

Fear  a Cul  Brea  ah  [Bregia],  (or,  of 
Teabhtha ),  286 

Fearfeasa  O' Maclchonaird,  145 
Fearmuighe  {Air  an  da),  [and  see 
Fermoyl  198 

Fearna  Mlidr  (Ferns,  Co.  Wexford), 
St.  Maodhdg  of,  340 
Fcarnmhaigh,  (Farney),  72 
Feasa,  of  the;  (Historic  Tales  of 
Banquets),  294 

Feast  of  TailUdn,  (Telltown.  Co. 
Meath),  287. — Feast  of  the  Lift 
(Liffey),  305 

Feathers ; gown  of  a poet  ornamented 
with,  383 

Fcdh/im,  Mac  Cathuil  Crobhdeirg, 

( Ua  Conchobhcnr),  101 
Feenagh,  Book  of  (as  to  Letha)  [App. 

503 

Feidelm  Nochrolhaigh,  or  Xtiachrv- 
thach  (“  the  ever-blooming”),  39, 
19  [App.  512,511 

Feidlimidh,  father  of  St.  Colum  Cilld 
360 

Feidlimidh  Mac  Crimhthainn,  K.  of 
Munster  (a.d.  824),  238,362  [App. 
623 

Fcild,  the ; (the  river  Feale),  306 
Feine ; Ttilach  na-,  308 
Feiniah,  storytellers.  220 
Feis  (Assembly)  of  Tara ; the  first,  by 
Oltamh  Foahla , 218 
Feis  Tighe  Chondin  Chinn  t-Sleibh /. 

Tale  of  the,  313 
Felisdine  (qu.  Palestine  ?X  222 
Fclird  Aengusa , the ; 17,  26, 174,  367. 
Notes  on,  349,  351  [App.  501.  610 
et  seq. ; 660. 

Felmac ; Fcild;  etc.  C57. 

Fe/nhcn,  the  fairy  palace  of,  426 
Fenechas,  49,  121. — The  Book  of,  of 
Fddhla,  22  0 
Fend  men,  IQ 

Fenian  Poems,  etc.,  Of  the ; 299.  SOI 
Fenian  (Prose)  Tales,  of  the,  313 
Fenians  of  Connacht;  Goll  Mac 
Morna,  chief  of  the,  302 
Fenius  Farsaidh,  15. 127, 163-4.  217. 

226  [App.  501 
Fera  lioiss,  the  [App.  641 
Feradach,  44  ; 264  [see  Errata] K. 
of  Scotland  [App.  169 
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Fcramorz,  278 

Fcrb,  daughter  of  Gtry  [App.  585  n., 

592  n. 

Ferceirtne,  45,  218. — Poet  and  pliilo- 
sopher,  252  [App.  558 
Fercorb , 209 

7-Vr  Leiyhinn . (a  Classical  Teacher), 
2 n,  9 m,  51  ru,  50  [App.  495 
Fer-morca  (in  West  Munster);  Sco- 
riath , King  of  the,  253 
Fera  Hois,  Fiacha , King  of  the,  333 
Fer-sidhe ; of  the,  [App.  504 
Ferdiadh,  39 

Feredach  Finn , King  of  Scotland, 

^287 

Feryhal  mac  Maoi/iduin  (contempo- 
rary with  Leo.  III.),  54,  389, 120 
Fcn/na,  38,  [App.  50G. — the  physi- 
sician,  221 

Feryus  Fairy#,  K.  of  South  Leinster, 
268  [App.  405,114 
Feryus  Finnbheoil  (Fergus  “ the  Elo- 
quent”, son  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill ), 
Poems  uscribed  to;  299,  301,  ct 
seq.  [App.  593 
Feryhus  Foyha , 09,  72,  73 
Feryus  Mac  Leid#,  K.  of  North  Ul- 
ster (a.m.  4024),  2111 
Feryus  Mac  Roiyh,  30, 30  [App.  483. 
— married  to  Nessa,  274,  [App. 
63C-7. — and  Flidais  [App.  585  n. 
— Exile  of,  from  Ulster  [App.  593 
Feryal  Mac  Uilliam,  32  [App.  501 
Feryus  Mar,  son  of  Ere,  55 
Feryus,  son  of  Canal/,  grandfather  of 
St.  Col  urn  Cill#,  300 
Fer/i;  the  King  of,  222  [App.  577 
Fermenting  ale,  vessels  of,  309 
Fermoy ; Book  of,  25  and  25  n.  294, — 
(Tale  of  Fracch  Mac  Fidhaiyh) 
[App.  503. — Eochaidh  Mac  Mai- 
r#du,  King  of,  291.— Families  de- 
scended from  Moyh  Ruith  in,  272 
Ferns  (Co.  Wexford) ; (see  Fearna 
Mhor),  23,  340 
Fert  Scata,  448 
Fessa,  ( Fcasa ),  the,  291 
Festivals,  pagan ; Dell  tain#,  280; 

Samhain,  284,  286 
Fcstologies,  339,  357,  3G0,  etc. 
Festology  of  Cathal  Macguire,  20 
Fethur  (or  Mac  Grein#'),  447 
Fiacal  Phadraiy , the ; (Tooth  of  St. 
Patrick),  338 

Fiacc , of  Slettv,  4,  342. — Sechnall, 
and  St.  Patrick,  344,  [App.  COO. — 
his  Poem  on  St. Patrick,  5,  343,349 
[App.  GOG. — Gloss  on  his  Hymn 
(as  to  Letha),  [App  503. — as  to 
the  desertion  of  Tara,  343  [App. 


605 -C.  — his  sore  leg,  344,  [App. 

007 

Fiacha , 64,  209 

Fiacha  Finnolaidh , Monarch,  230. — 
Murder  of,  203  [and  sec  Errata, 
as  to  his  name  at  p.  264,  where 
it  should  be  tliat  of  his  son  Fera - 
rfoc^.] 

Fiacha  Foltleathan,  King  of  Ulster, 

310 

Fiacha,  King  of  the  Fera  Rois , 333 
Fiacha  Muilleathan , 44,  208,  305. — 
Race  of,  in  Munster,  208. — Ances- 
tor of  St.  Eimhin,  351 
Fiacha  Sraibhtcn#,  72,  380 
Fiacha  Suidhe,  50  (n.  29) 

Fiachaidh,  Cine/.  103,  [App.  593 
Fiachna,  son  of  Baedan  [App.  592,  n. 

— mac  Reataich , Story  of,  198 
Fiachra,  189 
Fiachra  Ealyach,  12G 
Fiachra,  fqtherof  King  Dathi , 284. — 
Genealogy  of  [App.  499 
Fiachrach  ( Ibh );  Clann  Firbis,  his- 
torians, 219 

Fiachrach,  Tir , 120,  125,  418 
Fianna  Eireann,  the,  300,  3 1 5 
Fiatach,  54. — Dal-,  171.  220 
Fidhaiyh,  Fraech  Mac  (Talc  of), 
[App.  503 
Fidh  Cuilinn,  420 
Fidhyha  [App.  589  n, 

Fidhnacha  (Co.  Leitrim) : St.  Cail- 
lin  of,  34a — “ Prophecies”  of,  398 
Fidru , son  of  Diarmuit,  303  [App.OlO 
Fiech  (see  Fiacc),  5,  342,  etc. 

“ Field,  the,  of  the  Pillar  Stone” ; 
(G’or/  an  Chairth #;  in  Scotland), 
288 

Fiery  Plague  on  festival  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  the,  385,  402,  404,  423 
Fiyma,  217. 

File,  or  poet,  2,  8, 16, 29,  45, 70  [App. 

461,  4G4. — Degree  of,  240,  243 
Filedecht,  2,  18, 29  [App.  4GL  404 
Finan,  St.  of  Ard-Finain ; Life  of,  340 
Finan  Cam,  Saint;  of  Cinn  Eitiyh 
(King’s  Co.) ; Life  of,  340 
Finan  Lobhar,  76 

Finbarr,  (“ Mac  TTui  Barden#"),  91, — 
(of  Tcrmonbarry ),  338,— (of  Cork), 
340 

Finch#;  Cill-,  (the  church  of  Finch#), 

302 

Finchadh  Mac  Baicheda,  08 
Find  ruin#;  the  “ white  metal”,  [App. 

493. — a rooftree  of,  [App.  021 
“ Fingal”  of  MacPherson,  the,  3i)0 
Finyin  Fisiocdha , 221. — Physician  of 
Conor  Mac  Nessa  [App.  041 
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Finguint ; Cathal  Mac ; King  of  Mun- 
ster (A.D.  720) ; 194,  238,  353 
Finnabhatr , (“  the  Fair-browed”),  36, 
585  n. 

Finnabhair  of  Magh  Inis  [App.527 
Finnachta  the  Festive  (a.d.  680),  231 
Finn  ( A edit ),  102 

Finn  Faidheach,  the  (“  sweet-sound- 
ing” beU),  337,  [App.  631  n. 

Finn  Mac  Cumhaul , 50, 194, 200, 283, 
299,  et  seq.— a historical  person- 
age, 303,  301. — his  courtship  of 
Ailbhd,  283,  [App.  585  n. — in  the 
Cave  of  Dunmore,  [App.  589  n. — 
Poems  ascribed  to,  301  et  seq.,  395, 
[App.  594,  624. — “ Prophecies”  as- 
cribed to,  392,  [App.  422,  624. — 
the  mound  of  [App.  514. — his 
“ Thumb  of  Knowledge”,  395,  396 
Finn  Tulach , 308 

Finnbharr , St.,  of  Cork,  9L — Life  of, 
340 of  Tcrmonbarry  ; Crozier  of, 

Finnbarr’s,  the  Abbot  of  Saint  (Tale 

of),  353 

Finnbheannach , (the  great  Connacht 
Bull),  34,  39, — the  noble  land  of 
the  [App.  564 

Finnchaemh , the  Druid  of  Dathi,  285 
Finn chu,  197. — St.,  of  Bri  Gobhann, 
422.— Life  of,  340 
Finncona , 38 

Finnen,  of  Clonard  ; Saint,  170,291. — 
— Life  of,  340, 342. — of  Drom  Finn , 

328 

Finn/ail ; Xuada,  (a.M.  4238),  83. 
FinnHath  ( Acdh ),  133 
FmnbhcdiJ  (Fergus),  299,300  [App.  593 
Finntan  (sixth  century),  11,  171. — 
Poem  by,  quoted  as  authority,  241, 
— (father  of  Civbaolh),  68 
FintUragha  ; Caih-,  (Battle  of  Ventry 
Harbour),  308,  313,  315  [App.  597 
Fiutan,  11,  07.  171,241  [450 

Fiodha , Ttiatha,  the,  (Forest  Tribes), 
Fiodhnacha,  S.  Caillin  of,  31 
Fiontain  Mac  Bochra , 171 
Fior  comhluinn , the,  37 
Firbhisigh,  ( Dubhaltack  Mac),  120 
[App.  54L — the  Clann,  (historians 
of  Lower  Connacht),  219 
Firbolgs,  226. — Colony  (a.m.  3266), 
244. — the  first  physicians  of  the, 

221 referred  to  by  Finntan,  241 

Fircheart  [App.  558 
Firdiadh ; Alh-,  (Ardee),  39. 

Fir  lJomhnann , 223 
Fires  of  Tailltin , the,  287 
Fis  (Visions);  (“  Historic  Tales”  of), 
295 


Fisher,  Sir  Edward  [App.  490 
Fisherman,  the  first  in  Erinn,  224 
Fishing  by  the  Fenians,  315 
Fithil,  14 

Fithir,  Daughter  of  TuaUtal  Tea  ch- 
in ar,  230,  303 

Fitzgerald,  John,  Earl  of  Desmond, 
422^Maurice  Dubh , 422 
Five  provinces,  the,  of  Erinn,  896 
Flag  of  Battles,  the  ( Brat  Baghach\ 
401 

Flag,  Patrick  coming  to  Erinn  on  a, 

393 

Flagstone,  Finn  slipping  on  a,  393 
Flown,  Acngus  Ua,  399 
FI  nit  h,  3,  202 

Flaithbheartach  O’ Flannagain  [App. 
547 

Flannacan ; DoDnell,  son  of,  222. 
[App.  577 

Ftann  Bca,  Ail  ill,  351 

Flann,  Blathmac,  son  of;  Monarch. 

362 

Flann  Cethach,  398,  401,  402, 421, 428 
Flann  of  Cuil  GamJina , 421 
Flann  Mac  Aedhagain , 151 
Flann  Maiuistrech,  or  Flann  of  Mo- 
nasterboice ; 53  et  seq.; — not  an 
ecclesiastic,  56, — Synchronisms  of 
54  [App.  509.  — Entries  of  the 
death  of  [App.  516.  — Compared 
with  Bede,  Gildas,  and  Nennius,  57. 
— quotes  from  poems  of  earlier  date, 
242. — Verso  identifying,  with  the 
Synchronisms,  [App.  523.— Poem 
on  the  kings,  etc.,  242. — Refers  to 
the  Build  an  Scdil,  389,  SIX)  T App. 
621 

Flann  Mac  Lotion,  53;  poem  by 
[App.  467 
Flann  Sionna , 132 

FI  ease  FiU,  the;  (Wand  of  the  Poet); 
[App.  464 

Fledh  Bricrinn,  Tale  of  the,  346  [App. 
637-8 

Fleming’s  Oollecta  Sacra,  379 
Fleming  (Thomas),  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  151 

Flidais  [App.  585  n. — Tain  Bo,  1S5 
[App.  534 

Flynn  (see  Ui  Fldoinn)  [App.  548 
Florence  Mac  Carthy,  198 
Foal , the  Island  of  (from  which  the 
Fa l was  brought  to  Tara)  [App.  620 
Fochlog,  the,  241 
Fochri,  Colla,  72 
Fodhla=Erinn,  220 
Fogartach,  King  of  Fotla  (Erinn) 
[App.  516 

Foglainlibh  [App.  495 
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Foirctadloidhi  [App.  495 
Foircetal  (knowledge)  [App.  461 
Fvltleathan ; Fiacha , King  of  Ulster, 
316 

Fomorians,  225,  226. — in  the  German 
Ocean,  249. — Balor  “of  the  stiff 
blows”,  one  of  the,  241^Tribute 
of  women  to  the,  280 
Footrace,  by  Coil  it  [App.  587  n. 
Forbais , a siege  by  regular  invest- 
ment, 264 

Forbasa  (Sieges),  Tales  of. — (“  His- 
toric Tales”,  No.  5),  264 
Forbes,  (Mac  Firbis),  192 
Forbuis  Drama  Damhghoin , 198,  271 
Forchairtkinn  (near  Ratbcoole)  [and 
see  as  to  the  “Rowing  Wheel”], 
403 

Fords,  combats  generally  at,  281 
Fordruim  [App.  489,  490 
Foreign  Ecclesiastics  in  ancient 
Erinn,  331 

Forest  Tribes  ( TuutJm  Fiodha ),  the, 
450 

Forgall  Monach , father  of  the  lady 
Eimer , 278. 279 

Forgery  of  “ Prophecy”,  by  O'Necch- 
tain  (1716),  418 

Forgery  of  “ Prophecies”  of  St.  Co- 
lum  CillS,  407,  etc. 

Fonts  Focail ; the  Glossary  called 
the,  177 

Forraidh,  189,  [App.  588  a. 

Forth,  in  Wexford  (Fotharta),  450 
Fossud , (Battle  of)  [App.  481 
Fothudh  Canonn , and  the  wife  of 
A Hell ; of  [App.  590  n. 

Fothudh  na  Cunbine , 363,  419. — the 
Canon  of  [App.  610 
Fotharta  (Forth,  in  Wexford),  450 
Foundation  of  Emania;  of  the  His- 
torical Era  of  the,  70 
Four  Masters,  Annals  of  the,  140, 
155  [App.  543  et  seq. — “ Martyro- 
logy  of  Donegal”,  353 
Foyle,  Loch  (Sruibh  Brain),  429 
Fruech  [App.  585  IL — Mac  Fidhaigh , 
Tale  of  [App.  503 

France,  assistance  to  Erinn  from,418. 
— Labraidh  Muen  flies  to  the  King 
of,  256 

Fratricidal  King,  the,  387 
Fraoich  ( Cluain ),  1 10  [App.  539 
Freamhamn  (now  Frewin  in  West- 
meath), 285 

French,  the;  in  Scottish  army  (5th 
century).  288. — “ Responsive”  (re- 
vengeful), “covetous”,  224  [App. 
531. — Expedition  to  Erinn  with 

Labhraidh  Much , 256 


Frewin,  Hill  of,  in  Westmeath 
(Freamhainn),  285 
Friday,  a journey  on,  303^  Plague 
on  festival  of  St.  John  on  a,  402,404 
Fuaid , Sliabh-,  [App.  475,  642 
Fuidhir , 654 
Fuinedh  [App.  492 
Fur  so.  Saint,  427. — The  Vision  of 
[App.  592  n. 

Gabhala,  Leabhar-,  (O'Clerys),  163 
[App.  552 

Gab/dan , son  of  Ua  Gairbht  stone- 
builder  of  Aileach,  222 
Gabhra ; Cil /,  17. — Battle  of,  (a.d. 
284),  72.  — Oscar,  son  of  Oistn, 
killed  there;  304,  307,  886,  — 
(Magh  Ui ),  145  [App.  546, — Ui 
Chonaill-,  (Co.  Limerick),  816 
Gabhrdin,  Aedan  Mac,  K.  of  Scot- 
land (a.d.  570),  414,  417 
Gabran , son  of  Domangort , 55 
Gabuaidech,  Aengus,  43 
Gaedhel , son  of  Ethiur  [App.  501 
Gacdhil,  3,  13,  164.  — Beauty  and 
amorousness  of  the,  224  [App.  581 
Gaedhil,  Gacdhilic , etc.,  3,  29,  188, 
etc. 

Gaeidclg,  3 
G ailtng , 14  7 

Gaileotn , the,  or  Gailiuns,  223  [App. 

580 

G’ai//t''(Galtee)  Mountains,  141  [App. 

485 

Gairbh , Ua-,  222 
Gairech,  the  Hill  of,  39 
Galach,  15 

Galamh  (Milesius),  the  eight  sons  of, 

447 

“ Galar  breac ”,  the,  84 

Gall,  St.  (in  Switzerland),  MSS.  at, 

27,  379 

Gall,  the  son  of  Fiacha  Foltlcathan,3 1 6 
Gall-bearla , 412  [App.  62  7 
Galway,  prophecy  of  sufferings  of,  418 
Gamhna,  Loch- ; (Longford),  109, 113, 
413 

Gara,  Loch - ; ( Loch  Fechct ) [App.547 
Garad,  Magh,  17,  — Disert,  IT, — 
Ci/7, 18 

Garbh  (.W0, 183  [App.  570 
Gealt,  Glean  na  n -,  316 
Geantraighe , the  (laughing  music), 

255 

G ear r (Leabhar),  183 
Gedh  ( Dun  na  n -),  191 
Geimhtn , 147 

Geutiil  (Geshill),  Battle  of,  395,  449 
Gelasius  ( G ilia  Mac  Ling),  Util 
Gem,  crystal,  set  between  bedposts, 
811 
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Genealogical  Tables  (.Via//  naoi  ghi- 
allach ) [App.  499 

Genealogies  and  Pedigrees,  the  Books 
of,  203. — Mac  Firbis’  great  Book 
of,  12L  215  [App.  572.-  -Official 
records  kept  of  all,  204 
Genealogies  of  the  Irish  Saints,  357, 
358 

Genealogy,  a,  distinguished  from  a 
Pedigree,  214--Exampleof,  in  that 
of  the  O’Briens,  208 
Georgius  and  the  Innocents  at  Beth- 
lehem, 369 
Geraldines,  the,  6 

(j 'erg,  of  Glenngfirg  [App.  585  n., 
592  n. 

German,  St. ; in  Letha  [App.  503, 
- 801 

Germany,  slirine  discovered  by  Mr. 
Grace  in,33iL^MSS.  in  (described 
by  Zeuss),  27 

Geshill  ( Geisilt),  Battle  of,  395 
Gheisi,  lilagh  da  ; (Plain  of  the  Two 
Swans),  302 

Ghobhan , Acngus  Mac  an  (6ee  Mac  an 
Ghobhan),  163,  219  f App.  810 
Ghualann , Tuaim  da;  (Tuam)  290 
Gilba  (Gilboa),  Mount,  369 
Gilla  an  Chumdedh  Ua  Connate, 
Poem  by,  70  [App.  526 
Gilla- Am , 403 

Gilla  Caemhghin,  414. — Chronolo- 
gical Poem  by,  55 

Gilla  Isa  Mur  Mac  Firbhisigh,  82, 121 
Gilla  Mac  Liag  (Gelasius),  361 
Gilla  na  Naomh  O'lluidhrin  (O'Hce- 
rin),  83  [App.  581 
Gilla  na  Nacmh  O'Taidhg,  102 
Gillaruadh  O' Gad  hr  a [App.  547 
Gillausaillt,  son  of  Gtllacaeinhghin, 
414 

Gildas’  (a  Saxon  Saint);  Ixis  “ Lori- 
ca”,  353 

Ginach ; Flann -,  398,  102,  42L 

426 

Giulia , [see  Gilla'] 

Giolla-Patrick,  84. — O'Luinin,  169. — 
— Donnell  Mac,  421 
Giraldus  Cambrcusis,  431,  432  [App. 

602,  603,  634 

Glas  Charraig  (the  Skellig  Rocks), 
315 

Gtaisst  C rich 4 [App.  481-2 
Glais  in  Ascaill  [App.  489,  490 
Glas  Mac  Dremain , 315 
Glann , son  of  Carbad  [App.  514 
Glcann  an  Chatha  (Battle  Glen),  in 
Scotland,  288 

Glcann  da  Locha  (Glendaloch),  21. — 
St.  Caemhghin  (Kevin)  of,  340 


Glcann  Faisi  (Valley  of  Fas),  448 
Gleann  Fcadha  (the  Woody  Glen),  in 
Scotland,  287 
Glcann-na-nGealt , 316 
Glcann  Scoithin , 448 
Glenn  da  Locha,  (Glendaloch).  21 
Glonn-Ath  (Ford  of  Great  Deeds'), 
282 

Glossary,  Cormac’s,  19, — (Battle  of 
Magh  Tuireadh).  250.  — Brccan, 
257 

Glossary,  of  Michael  O’Clery,  175, 
347  [App.  55L  — of  Mac 'Firbis, 
123. — of  O’Davoren,  123 
Gloucester,  Earl  of;  Thomas  De  Clare, 
son  of  the,  236 
Gtun-dubh,  [see  Xiall).  133 
Glun-qcal,  [see  Amergin  I,  217 
Goblets,  309 

Godfrey,  the  son  of  the  Sea  King, 
401.  — Mearanach , Lord  of  the 
Danes,  404 

Gold,  Alpine,  310. — Cups  of  red.  310. 
— yellow,  310,  — necklace  of  red. 

426 

Guislen , (or  Gostin ),  217,  449 
Goliath,  309 

Gull,  the  Grumbling  of  the  Daughter 
of ; ( Ceisneamh  Inghint  Ghuiff), 
[App.  623 

Goll  Mac  Morna , (chief  of  the  Fe- 
nians of  Connacht.)  Poem  on.  by 

Finn , 302 

Gull , 6tone-builder  of  Clochar,  222 
Goltraighc,  the  (lamenting  music), 255 
Gorm,  William  ( O'linairc ),  398 
Gormacan  ; Abbey,  ( Mainister  ua  g- 
Cormaic),  352 
Gorman,  Mac,  237 

Gorman,  Marianus ; Martvrology  uf, 
353,  361  [App.  609 
Gurmain,  Maelmuiref  Ua,  353,  361 
[App.  609 

Gormlaith,  Queen,  132  [App.  467. 
592  n. 

Gurt  an  Chairtht  (the  Pillarstone 
Field),  in  Scotland,  288 
Gort  na  Tibrad , Battle  at,  395 
Gostin , or  Goisten,  217,  449 
Gospels,  ancient  copies  of  the,  321 
Gothic,  or  black  letter,  inscription ,32 4 
Gown  of  a poet ; the  official  ( Tuiaken), 
383 

Grace,  Mr. ; shrine  discovered  in  Ger- 
many by,  336 
Gradha,  (Degrees),  220 
Grammar  and  Prosody ; ancient  tracts 
on,  190;  659^^0’Douovan’s,  457 
Granard ; Guasactus,  son  of  Milco. 
Bishop  at,  349 
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Grainnt  and  Diarmaid , 313  [App. 
587  nM  590  n.— “ Beds  of”  [App. 
507. — at  Beinn  Edair , 283 
Grainnd,  the  elopement  of  [App.  467 
Gratianus  Lucius,  (Father  John 
Lynch),  53,  262,  442-3 
Graves ; called  “ cromlechs”,  247 
[App.  597.— of  Eremon,  the,  449. 

— of  Goll  Mac  Moma , the,  302. 

— of  Heroes  killed  by  Leinster- 
men,  Poem  on  [App.  587  n. — of 
Oscar,  Ogham  inscription  on,  304. 
— of  St.  Tiyhernain  at  Loch  Conn, 
338 

Graves,  Very  Rev.  Dean,  F.T.C.D, 
175,  190,  [App.  647 
Greece,  222 

Greeks,  “ acute,  cunning,  and  valor- 
ous”, 224  [App.  580 
Green,  the,  of  the  king’s  palace,  328 
Gregory,  “ Abbot  of  Rome  of  Let  ha" 
[App.  504. — the  great,  Pope,  406 
Gregory  O’Muleonry,  83 
Grellach  Ei/lti,  (in  Westmeath),  59 
Grellan,  St.,  of  Ci/l  Chluaiiu!  (Co. 

Galway),  Life  of,  340 
Greind ; Cnac,  422. — Mac,  447 
Grcssach , 221 

Griandn , (sunny  chamber), 3 10,  [App. 
475. — Ailiyh,  4u0. — Imleach-,  272. 
— Lachtna,  210 

Griffin  (O’Grifly),  237.— Gerald,  201 
Gi  uibmf,  the  poet  [App.  4b9 
Guaire',  “ the  Hospitable”,  30 
Guaire  Dali,  ( Oisin , so  called),  305 
Guarantees,  to  confirm  an  agree- 
ment, 70,  etc. 

Guasacht,  Bishop  [App.  538 
Guasactus,  son  of  Milco,  Bishop  at 
Granard,  349 
Gulban;  (Cona//),  167 
Gunning,  211 

Guthard,  the  water  named  [App.  539 
w Hag’s  beds”  (Beds  of  Diarmaid  and 
Grainnd),  315 
Hair,  twisted,  310 

Holiday,  Mr.  Charles,  (shrine  of  St. 

Molais £■),  336 

Hand ; Cathal  of  the  Red  [App.  547 
Hamo  de  Valoignes,  432 
Hardiman,  James ; MSS.  o£  347 
Hare  (O'llehir),  237 
Harpers,  248. — Crafting,  one  of  the 
first  named  in  history,  252 — Smir- 
dubh  Mac  Smdil ; Cliach,  the  son 
of,  426 

Harps ; Cliach  played  upon  two,  427 
Harris  (In  ed.  of  Ware)  on  Cathal 
Maguire,  85. — Remarks  on  Mac 
Firbis,  123 


Hostings,  or  Military  Expeditions ; 

( Sluaiyheadha ),  284 
Hazel  of  Buan , the;  (Co//  Buana), 270 
Head  of  Mesyedhra  taken  away  as  a 
trophy,  2 70,  275 

Hebrew  account  of  descendants  of 
Japliet,  205 

Hebrew  women  (exiles  of),  in  Erinn 
at  the  coming  of  Milesius ; 15-16 
Hebrides ; Danes  of  the,  404.  — in- 
habited by  Fomorians,  249. — He- 
bridean  Islanders,  288. — Eg  in  the 
[App.  591  !L. 

Heir,  royal,  of  Tara  (Roeti),  413 
Henry  VIII.;  the  reign  of  the  English 
King,  355 

Herald,  a Druid  sent  as,  287 
Herbert,  Captain,  396. — The  late  Rev. 

Algernon,  on  the  Piets,  450 
Herbs,  the  Plain  of;  (Lus  Mhayh), 250. 

— healing;  Bath  medicated  with, 250 
Hermon,  Mount ; St.  Patrick  on  [App. 
602 

“ Hibernia  Sacra”,  320 
“ Ilibernis  ipsia  Hiberniores”,  etc , 6 
Hides,  a curach  made  of,  292 
Hill  of  the  Victory,  the;  ( Tea  lac  h an 
Chosyair'),  451 

Hill,  JS'ew  Milk-;  ( Ard  Lcamhnuch- 
ta ) ; Battle  of,  450 
Historians,  2, 2 — and  Chronologists, 
early,  53.  — of  Erinn,  families  of, 
2 19. — the  Judges  of  Erinn,  219 
Historic  period;  Tighernach’s  com- 
mencement of  the,  67  [App.  518 
Historic  Tales,  229,  238,  243. — of 
the  historic  truth  of  the  relations 
in  the,  239,  241. — introduction  of 
legendary  or  mythical  inventions 
in,  38,  39,  242,  250,  etc. — use  to  be 
made  of  the,  454. — List  of  in  tho 
Book  of  Leinster,  243  [App.  583, 
584. — Example  of  nature  of  de- 
tailed information  preserved  in,  40 ; 
[and  see  also,  445-455] 

History,  anciently  written  in  verse, 
12.  — the  Annals  as  materials  of, 
119.  — detailed  pieces  of,  in  tho 
Gaedhelic,  229. — of  the  Borouean 
Tribute,  230, — of  the  Wars  of 
the  Danes  and  Gakdhils,  232. 
—of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,  233. 
— Book  of  Munster,  237.  --  of 
Ireland,  wars  and  persecutions,  355. 
— in  Erinn,  commencement  of,  4. 
— of  Erinn ; how  it  is  to  be  writ- 
ten, 443,  444. — John  O’Connell’s 
Poem  on  (1650),350^of  the  Wri- 
ters on,  of  the  xu.,  xra.,  and  xiv. 
centuries,  82. — of  the  various  wri- 
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ters  on  the,  441. — of  Erinn  yet  un- 
written, 437 

Holy  Ghost,  representation  of  the, 

323 

Holy  Land,  pilgrimage  to  the,  382 
Homilies  and  Sermons,  ancient,  337 
Ilonorati,  333 

Horse  of  Conan  Mac  Moma , 317 
Horseman,  spear  cast  by  a,  388. — 
cavalry  in  battle  (Battle  of  Gabhra ), 

304 

Horses  of  an  Ollamh , 3 
Horseracing,  (tempore  Finn  Mac  Cum- 
haill),  305 

nomid  of  Mac  Datho , the  [App.  487 
Hounds;  an  OUamh's,  3. — Master  of 
the,  to  Conaird  Mdr  [App.  586  n. 
House,  dimensions  of  Credhis , 310; 

— dimensions  of  Lug's  [App.  621 
Household  of  the  laxly  Cred/ii , 309 
House  of  Commons  Committee  (1849), 
345 

“ Host  of  the  books  of  Erinn,  the”, 

370.368 

Howth,  Hill  of;  Deinn  Edair , 259 
Hudson,  the  late  William  Elliott,  457 
Hugh  of  Derry,  396 
Hugh  Itoe  ( Acdh  Ruadh ) O’Donnell, 

396,406 

Hugh  (see  Aed/i ),  331,  etc. 

If ui  Darden £,  91 
Hunting,  royal  privilege  of,  333 
Hurling,  the  game  of,  328 
Jig,  the  Island  of,  (Iona) ; 330,  361 
Ily  Diarmada,  13 
Jlu  Imeld  [App.  615 
ily  Maind  (see  lbh  Maind ),  219 
Hymn  to  the  Holy  Trinity ; St.  Colum 
CUU's , 329 
Hymns,  ancient,  357 
j_,  the  Island  of,  (Ily,  or  Iona,)  330, 361 
Iar,  son  of  Nona  [App.  501 
Iarrdonn ; Lughaidh , (a.m.  4320),  83 
/iar , Bishop,  381 ; — assembly  in 
Munster  under,  [App.  616 
lbh  Main d (see  O’Kelly),  219 
Iceland,  Irish  Christian  remains  found 
in,  332 

Icht,  the  Muir  n- ; 454  [App.  592  n., 

605 

Ictinn  Sea,  the  ( Muir  n-Icht ),  454 
[App.  592  n.,  605 

Idol  of  Magh  Siecht , the  [App.  539, 
631-2 

Idol,  the  priest  of  the;  St.  Martin 
saved  from,  370 

Idols  at  Rath  Archaill ; Druidical,  284 

Idrona,  barony  of,  342 

Ignorance  of  writers  on  Irish  history, 

etc.,  436.441 


Illuminated  books  of  Erinn;  ‘‘tlx 
countless  hosts  of  the”,  368 
Illuminating  poems  ( latdha  laidkilA), 

240 

I mas  Forosnadh , the,  240 
Imaginative  Tales  and  Poems,  i% 
ImelJ,  Hi  (see  Ui  Mele) ; 380,  [App. 

615 

Imghain, , Raith  (Rathangao)  [App.  1ST 
Imda , 28 

Im  leach  Grianan , (Co.  Limerick). -T.' 
Im/iuch  (Emly),  374  [App.  630 
Immaculate  Conception,  the,  380 
Immigration  of  a colony  (TocAoct- 
ladh ),  Historic  Tales  of,  294 
Improvisation,  part  of  the  duty  of  in 
Ollamh,  240  [252,  m 

Intram,  a voluntary  erpedition  by  ka. 
Imramha  (“  Expeditions  bv  sea”).— 

[“  Historic  Tales”,  No.  12],  283 
Imtheachtan  Ghilla  Dcacair,3 16316. 

— na  Trom  Ddimhd,  30 
Inauguration  ceremony  of  the  0‘Dow- 
da,  126  [App.  542 
Inbhear  Col  pa , (now  Drogheda),  448 
Itibhcr  Dca , (Wicklow),  [App.  485 
Inbher  Dondaiainn , (Malahide  Bsy\ 

385,  402 

Incantations  ( laedha  laidhibh ),  249 
Indai,  Neit,  son  of,  [App.  590  u. 

Indeck , son  of  Dt  Domnand,  a Fwno- 
rian,  249 

Independence,  war  of,  in  Erinn.  355 
Ingcel,  the  pirate ; (see  IJ>  uigkean  Lh\ 
Derga ),  [App.  618 
Inis  Ainqin,  58 
Inis  an  Du  in,  20 
Inis  Do  Finnd,  418 
Inis  Dofg  on  Loch  TecJtet  (Loch 
O’Gara)  [App.  547 
Inis  Caein , 84 

Inis  Cathcigh  (Scattery  Island),  33) 

Inis  Cethlionn;  (Enniskillen)* 

[App.  553 

Iras  Clothrann , 82  4 

Inis  Fail,  388 

Inis  Faithlenn  (Innisfallen),  75 

Inis  Mac  Nerinn,  98 

Inis  Modoc  (in  Lake  Templcp0^ 

Co.  Leitrim),  27 

Inistimon ; Cdl  Mic  CreicAf,  near 
[App.  630 

Innes,  Mr.,  as  to  TighemacA  the  An- 
nalist, 65,  80,  81 

Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  under  Geor- 
gius, 369 

Inscription  on  Shrine  of  the  CatkacA, 

331. — on  the  Kells  Crozier,  338  - 
on  the  Shrine  of  the  DomhnoA 
Airgid,  323,324 
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Intoxication,  (see  Mesca\ MG 
Insignia  of  battle,  (see  Miosach  and 
Cathach ),  330 

Insult  to  St.  Colum  Cillt,  329 
Invasions,  Book  of;  Plan  of  every 
ancient,  112  n, — of  the  O’Clerys, 
21, 103  [App.  052  et  seq. 

Invasion ; Finns  army  of  Defence 
against,  800,315. — the  Anglo-Nor- 
man, 414  [329 

Invisible;  St.  Colum  CilU  becomes, 
Invocations  to  God  and  the  Saints, 
ancient,  357. — from  the  Felirt , 365, 
App.  610. — of  St.  Aireran,  378-9 
App.  614, — 656 
Iobalh,  son  of  Beathach , ancestor  of 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann , 244 
Iona,  330,  361. — “Cold”,  400. — Death 
of  Amlaffthe  Dane  at,  403 
Jr,  207 — the  race  of,  207,  226, 363 
I rial  Glunmar,  record  of  the  death  of} 
[App.  517 

Irian  genealogical  line,  the,  207,  263, 
363 

Irish  letters,  321 

Irruptions  of  the  sea,  etc.  ( Tomadh- 
ma ),  of  the,  294 
Isaac,  369 

Isaiah,  and  the  prophets, 368 
I seal  Chiarain , (Clonmacnoisc),  53 
Isidore’s  (Saint)  College  in  Borne, 
MSS.  in,  166j  353,  [App.  641 
Island  of  Sennit , or  Ballymacmanus, 
in  Loch  Erne,  84,  85,  etc.  [and  see 
/««.] 

Islands,  uniuhabited  (legend),  333 
Jsu,  Bachall;  the,  101, 330,338  [App. 
539.  600.  621 

Italy  ; (Le/Z/a,  q.v.)  [App.  503,  501, 
— expedition  of  Uqaind  A for  to,  451 
Itgf,  request ; ( erail ),  [App.  633 
Ith,  163,  207 

Ithian  genealogical  line,  the,  207 
Iubhar  Chinntrachta  (now  Newry), 

73,  287 

Jacob  or  James  (St.),  369 
James  or  Jacob  (St.),  and  the  Bishops 
of  Jerusalem,  369 

Japhet,  ancient  Irish  account  of  de- 
scendants of,  205.  238 
Jaundice ; the  Buidke  ChonnaiU , a 
kind  of,  [App.  632 
Jerico;  Barnab , builder  of,  222 
Jerome,  St.,  referred  to  by  Aengus, 
368. — Ordination  of,  date  of  the 
[ App.  5 1 8, — quoted  (MS.  a.d.  690 ;) 
653 

Jerusalem  ; Arond , stone-builder  of, 
222. — Story  of  the  Destruction  of, 
25, — the  Bishops  of,  369 


Jesus,  the  Staff  of,  101,  330,  338 
[App.  539,  600 
Jewels,  310 

Jews,  the;  ‘‘noble”,  “envious”,  221 
[App.  5k) 

Job,  369 

Jocelyn,  as  to  Saint  Eimhin  , 348. — 
Life  of  St. Patrick,  330,  391.— Lives 
of  SS.  Patrick,  Brig  hid,  and  Colum 
Cillt,  340 

John  the  Baptist,  St. ; festival  of, 
plague  on,  384,402,404,123 
Jonas,  369 
Joseph,  369 

Judges  must  have  been  first  Ollamhs , 
239. — the,  of  Banbha  (Erinn),  2 1 9 
Judgment  of  King  Dianna  id , 328 
Jugglers, 482, — ( Taulchinnf, the  [App. 
618) 

Julius  Ca?sar  contcmp.  with  Fochuidh 
Feidhlech,  53  [App.  523 
Justinus,  or  Justin;  “ Saerbhreathach" 
Latinized,  293 
Karbri,  John  O’,  323 
Keating,  Dr.Gcoffrey,  21 ,140,44 1 ,442. 
— on  the  Cin  Droma  Snechta,  11 
[App.  497. — Books  referred  to  by, 
21.-— History,  12, 21. — Works,  140. 
— Account  of  Curoi  Mac  Dairt , 
213.—  on  the  Fiona  Eireann , 300. 
— on  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  12. — De- 
fended against  ignorant  critics,  311 
Keatings,  Butlers,  Burkes,  etc.,  the ; 

spoke  in  Gaedhilic,  6 
Kelleher,  211 

Kells ; Donnell  O’Rafferty,  Abbot  of, 
331. — present  barony  of,  granted 
to  the  Fear  a Cul , 286. — Crozier  of 
(in  possession  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man), 338. — Book  of,  23 
Kelly,  Denis  H.,  Esq.,  1 1 1 
Kelly,  the  late  Rev.  Professor  Ma- 
thew, 362,  377,  143 
Kennedy,  211.  — James  Marinus, 
76  98, 31Q^MSS.  of  [App.  531 

Kenry  \_Caenraighe~\,  189 
Kerry,  ( Ciarraujhe  Luachra ,)  topo- 
graphy of  the  county,  [App.  630 
Kevin  (see  Coemghinn  and  Caemh- 
ghin ),  340,  367,  etc.,  370 
Kil  [see  Cill  and  Coill] 

Kilcullen  Bridge;  Ath  Seanaigh , near, 
420. — Old  [App.  492 
Kildare  {Dr uim  Criaigh ),  [App.  1ST, 
— the  Church  of  St. B rigid  at,  367. 
— “ Prophecy”  of  great  destruction 
of  Saxons  at,  418 

Kilfinan  (Co.  Limerick) ; Ceonn  Fca- 
bhrat,  near,  395,  416 
KilkeUy,  [sec  Mac  Gilli  Kelly],  219 
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Killaraey,  ( Loch  Lein),  75. — Bairnech 
hill  near,  Finn  at,  305 
Killossy,  near  Naas  ( Ctll  Ausuill/)A2\. 
Kilmallock,  arrest  of  Desmond  at,  432 
Kilronan,  52, 93. — Annals  improperly 
called  of,  03 

King,  the,  as  a Judge ; 43 
Kings,  the  Succession  of  the;  Book 
of,  102,  et  seq. 

King’s  Inns  Lib.,  Dubl. ; MSS.  in,  660 
Kinsale,  Battle  of,  396. — Old  Head 
of  (Bun  Cearmna ),  427,  429 
Kinvara,  Galway,  ( Ceann  Mara) ; 

Church  of,  29JL=Battle  of,  303 
Kisses  of  A eng  us  of  Bruyk  na  Boinnd ; 

the  Four  [App.  478 
Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch,  14, 
270,  274.  279  [App.  637.- -Order 
of  Champions,  or  of  [App.  507 
Knockany  ( Cnoc  Aind),  316,  317, 
486  n. 

Knocklong  ( Cnoc  Luingd,  or  Drom 
Bamhghaird ),  198,  200  [App.  5S9 

n Siege  of,  200,  271 

Knox  family,  the  (Co.  Mayo) ; relic  in 
possession  of,  338 

Labhraidh  Loingseach,  63,  68,  191. — 
Talc  of,  251.  tApp.  587  n.,  590  n. 
u Labhraidh  Macn!"  (“ Maen  speaks ! ”), 

253 

Labhraidh,  son  of  Bresal  Detach 
[App.  494 

Lachiain,  St.,  211.  — Shrine  of  the 
arm  of,  211,  337 
Luchina , son  of  Core , 210 
Ladies,  accomplishments  of,  in  ancient 
Erinn,  279 

Laedha  laidhibh  (incantations),  240 
Laegh,  the  charioteerof  Cue  It  ula  inn ,2  7 8 
Laeghaird Mac  Neill , 5, 15, 10,  55,  57, 
106,  170,  242. — “ of  the  many  con- 
flicts”, 389. — his  Druids ; “ prophe- 
cy” of  Patrick  by,  397. — Brother 
of  Conall  Ceamach , 270.  — Bua- 
dach,215  [App.  64L^-Lo/t,  Mon- 
arch (b.c.  593),  208,  252,  451 
Laghra , (a.q.  Ard  Laghrann ),  656. 
Laidh,  (lay),  30 
Laidhibh;  laedha 240 
Laighen ; Stiabh  Suidhd,  (“  Mount 
Leinster”),  [App.  475-8 
L,aighis  Bela  Mdr  [App.  481,  482  n. 
Laighnd , the  first  Fisherman  in  Erinn, 
221 

Lairgd,  Port-;  (Waterford),  50 
LatnJi  Lachtain , 337 
Lamhraidhd ; the  wood  of,  277,  [App. 
643 

Lammas  Eve,  346 
Lane’s  Arabian  Nights,  298 


Lanigan,  Rev.  Dr..  [App.  647, etc. — as 
to  the  Seanchua  Mdr , 171. — his  as- 
persions on  Colgan,  341 
Lanfranc’s  correspondence  with  Rome 
(Book  of  Lismore),  2uQ 
Language,  necessity  for  the  study  of 
the  Gaedhelic,  457 — its  neglect  in 
modern  times,  6. — of  the  Firloigt 
and  Tuatha  Be  Buna  tin,  245. — -A 
the  poets ; obscure  ancient,  384 
Loot,  30, — Corea-,  190 
Larcom,  Maj.-General  Sir  T.  A.,  370, 
457  n. 

Larkin  ( O'  Lore  din),  211 
Latin  (Language  of  the  Church),  412 
Latium,  L e.,  Lclha , [App.  504 
Law ; regularly  defined  system  of,  in 
Erinn,  4. — as  to  succession  to  chief- 
tainship, 227. — of  Affiliation  ; St. 
Patrick’s,  225.  — of  preference  by 
seniority ; ancient,  26L — Rule  as  to 
primogeniture,  227, — of  the  Fui- 
dhir , 655 

Laws,  the  groat  compilation  of  the,  16. 

— MSS.  of  the  “ Brehon  Laws",  291 
Lay  impropriators  of  Church  pro- 
perty, 344 

“ Le  gach  boin  a boinin ”,  328 
Leabhar  Arda  Macha , 20 
Leabhar  Breac , (/.  Mdr  Bunn  Boigh- 
rd),  3L  180,  190,  352 
Leabhar  Brent:  tnhic  Aedhagain,  21 
Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain,  125.  190.  191 
Leabhar  Buidhe  Mhic  Murchadha,  20 
Leabhar  Buidhe.  Moling,  20 
Leabhar  Buidhe  Slalnd,  20 
Leabhar  Chluana  Sost,  21 
Leabhar  Bnbh  Malaga , 20 
Leabhar  Fada  Leilhgh/innd,  21 
Leabhar  Feara-Maigkt,  25 
Leabhar  Gabhdla,  2 1 . 86,1 68  [App. 552 
Leabhar  Gh/inne-da-  Locha,  22 
Leabhar  Leeain , 191 
Leabhar  Mdr  Buna  Doiyhrd,  [/.  breac], 
31,  180,  190,  352.  663 
Leabhar  na  h-Uidhrd,  14,  15,  21,  30, 
172,182  [App.  510 
Leabhar  na  h-l  a Chongbhala,  22 
Leabhar  Buadh  Mhic  Aedhagain.  20 
Leabthacha  Bhiarmada  is  (i'miiiw'^lS 
Leacaoin,  in  Lower  Orruoud,  352 
J^eacain  Mic  Fhirbisigh , 22 
Ltac  Bladhma  (Meath),  Battle  of 
(1027),  414 

Leac  Phatraic  (the  Rock  of  Cashel) 
[App.  623 

Leaf  giveu  by  fairy  bird  to  the  priests. 

( CuUeJadh ),  334 

Leary  Mac  Neill  (see  Laeghaird ), 
91,  etc. 
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Leamnachta ; Ard -,  (New  Milk  Hill), 

450 

Leamokevogc,  Co.  Tipperary  ( Liath 
Mdr  Mochaemhog ) [App.  485  n. 
Lear ; (see  Lir\  [App.  584  n. — Tale 
of  the  Tragical  Fate  of  the  Chil- 
dren of,  319.  [See  Errata.] 
Learning  in  Erinn  before  St.  Patrick, 
4,  [App.  463 

Leath  Chuinn  (Conn’s  Half),  400 
Lee  Da  Bhearg  [App.  477 
“ Leca  Lugdach  Lis’\  [App.  478, 
Le.ca  Meic  Nemedh , 246 
Lecain  ( Leabhar  Buidhe ),  125,  190. 
191 

Lecain  M/iac  Fhirbhisigh , 120,  192 
Lecain;  the  Book  of,  125. — The  Yel- 
low Book  of,  125,  190,  191 
Legendary,  or  Mythical,  inventions 
introduced  into  Historic  Tales,  31, 
33,  39,242 

Leighinn , the  Fear ; (Professor  of 
('lassies),  2 n,  9 n,  51  n,  56,  [App. 
495. 

Lein , Loch  (Lake  of  Killarney)  ; Inis- 
Faitklenn  (Inisfallen)  in,  15 
Leinster ; Book  of,  136  [App.  571. — 
List  of  Historic  Tales  in,  243  [App. 
583, 584.— -Kings  of,  entry  in  I'igh  - 
ernach  as  to  the,  [App.  526,  — 
Mount  ( Sliabh  Suidhd  Laiyhen ) 
[App.  475-8 

Leinstermen,  poem  on  the  graves  of 
heroes  killed  by,  [App.  581  n. 
Leiter  Maelain,  151 , — L.  Lamhraighd \ 
(death  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  at), 277, 
[App.  643. 

LeithglinnAol. — The  Long  Book  of, 21 
Leo  HI.,  the  Emp. ; contemporary 
with  King  Ferghal , sou  of  MacL 
duin , 54 

Leper,  the,  coming  to  Erinn  on  a flag- 
stone, 393  [App.  623 
Letavia  (see  Letha ) [App.  562 
Letha,  the  ancient  name  for  Italy, 
29  [App.  502, 616 

Lethglassd,  Dun;  [App.  606. — “ Dun 
da  Leathgklas ” [App.  627 
Leth  Mogha  Nuadhat,  186 
Letters  before  St.  Patrick, 4 [App.  463 
Letters  in  ancient  Erinn ; O’Flaherty 
on  [App.  469^=Uncial,  324  .—Irish 
letters,  324 

Leyney,  158. — ( Luighnd ),  [App.  546 
Liadatn,  the  poetess,  194 
Liag,  Dun  Tn-;  (Duntrileaguc),  312 
Liamhain  (Dunlavin)  Battle  of.  [App. 

492 

Lia  Milidh  (Warrior’s  Stone),  the ; 394 
Liath  M unchain  (Westmeath),  337 


Liath  Mdr  Mochaemhdg  (Leamokov- 
oge,  Co.  Tipp.)  [App.  485,(647) 
Liber  Hynmorum,  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, 406  n 

Library,  ancient;  (of  S.  Longarad , 
6th  century),  17, 

Liccus  [App.  518 

Li/d  (the  Lifley),  260^(LifFey)  the, 
put  for  Leinster,  389.  — Cuirrech 
(Curragh  of  Kildare),  fair  at,  305 
L/eachair , 48, 12 
Life  of  Aedh  Ruadh  O’Donnell,  22 
Liffey  [see  Lifd] ; Fair  of  the,  305 
Lime,  mixed  with  the  brain  of  a con- 
quered warrior,  275. — the  colour 
of,  310 

Limerick,  312. — Cathedral  of,  site  of 
Palace  of  Murtoch  O’Brien,  401. — 
Retreat  of  the  Danes  into,  (a.d. 
941);  403 

Lind,  Magh-  ; [App.  622 
Lintel  of  carved  silver,  310 
Lios,  223. — Lios  Maighnd, , 163 
Lips,  a cross  made  on  the,  413 
Lir  [see  Lear],  319,  [App.  584  n. 
Lisle,  Irish  MSS.  written  ut,056 
Lis  Mdr  (Lismore),  374 
Lismore;  (Book  of ),  196. — account 
of  fragment  of  it,  stolen  in  1815, 
lately  in  Cork ; [Note.  This  frag- 
ment has  been  restored  to  the  ori- 
ginal book,  at  Lismore,  since  the 
delivery  of  theseLectures];  196,199. 
— fac-siraile  copy,  by  Mr.  O’Curry, 
in  R.I.A.,  196. — St.  Mochuda  of 
Raithin  and,  340 

Lismoyne  (Co.  Westmeath);  Connla 
MacEchcgan  of,  130 
Litany  of  Irish  Saints,  by  Aengus 
Ceild  Dd,  353, 380  [App.  615 
Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  ancient, 
357,  380  [App.  615 
Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints;  O’Clery's, 
173, — copies  taken  ( 1856),[App,647 
Llwyd,  as  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  86 
Loam,  Bishop  of  Brettan,  349. — K. 

of  Scotland  [App.  590  n 
Loch  Bel  Sead,  426 
Loch  Cd,  52, 8L  [Sec  “ Annals  of  ”,] 
Loch  Derg  (Upper  Shannon),  267 
Loch  Eirnd,  22 
Loch  Lein  (Killarney),  75,  76 
Loch  Ribh  (Loch  Ree),  22,  74. — 
Ships  upon,  400.  405 
Loch  Rudhraidhd,  428 
Locha  n-Echach , Tumhaidhrn  ; Tale  of 
the,  294 

Lochan,  eldest  son  of  Ua  Corra,  290 
Lochlainn  ( Fearfesa , son  of),  148 
Loclilanns,  or  Danes,  225,  226, 

45 
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Lochra,  Druid  of  K.  Laeghairt,  397 
Loingseach , Labhraid/i ; Tale  of,  251 
Loisgenn  (son  of  Cos ),  209 
Lombards,  History  of  the  (Book  of 
Lismore),  25,  200 
Lonergan,  211 
Long,  a ship,  252 

Lonqarad,  (verse  of  Felirt  about),  17. 
[App.  501- — liia  Library  (Gth  cen- 
tury), 17 
Longargan , 211 

Longasa,  or  “ Voyages”  (Historic 
Tales,  No.  2),  252 
Lore  of  Limerick  [App.  492 
Lorcan , 210, 213 

Lorq , Tabha II- ; (Tablet  Staff),  [App. 
471 

“ Lorica”,  the,  of  Gildas,  353 
Loss  of  the  earlier  writiugs ; causes 
of,  5 

Lost  Books ; of  the,  2,  20 
Lot,  3C9 

Lothra , Bronze  bell  found  at, 337 
Louis  of  France,  King;  (assistance 
of).  418 

Louvain,  MSS.,  2&=the  Irish  Fran- 
ciscan College  at,  356,  [App.  644. 
Love  Stories  (Serca),  of  the ; (“  His- 
toric Tales' 294 
Luachnir  [App.  479 
Lmichra  (Rushes);  C'tarraighc-,  (Ker- 
ry), 309.  — Teamhair-,  185,  266 
[App.  637-8 

Luaidet , 189.  [See  Errata] 

Luain , Ath -,  (Athlone),40 
Luasad,  the  first  Builder  in  Erinn, 

221 

Lucan ; Confey,near,(  Cccmnfuait)A-l 
Luc/tat  Mae/,  Druid  of  K La  eg  hair?, 

397 

Luc/ita , 46,  267. 

Lug ; the  founder  of  the  Fair  of  Tail  l- 
tin,  287. — the  son  of  Cian,  249. — 
Mac  Ceitldenn , or  Mac  Eithlenn, 
or  Edlenn,  388,  [App.  478,  n, ; 621 
Lugha,  Sliabh- ; (V a Gad/ira , Lord 
of,)  [App.  547 
Lughaidh , 22,  25. — Firtri,  44 
Lughaidh' s grave  [App.  479 
Lughaidh  larrdon,  83 
Lughaidh  Luaightuf , Monarch  (a.m. 
4024),  261 

Lughaidh  Meann,  209 
Lughaidh  O’Clery,  141 
Lughaidh  Riabh-nderq , 54,  fApp.  483, 
483  n.,  508 

Lughaidh ; son  of  Fergus  Fr/ir^  [App. 
465.  — son  of  1th f 107,  226.  — the 
blind  poet,  257 

Lugdach  Lis,  Leca  [App.  478 


Lugh  Mac  Eithlenn  ( Mac  CeithUnn), 
388  [App.  478.  621 
Luighnt  Chonnacht , 147.  [App.  546 
Luighneach  (Brian)  O' Conor.  9 5-6. 183 
Luingf,  Cnoc ; (see  Cnoc  /_.),  271, etc. 
LuujhrU,  48,  101  [App.  546 
Luirg,  96 

Lullaby,  Fairy;  in  Petrie's  Ancient 
Music  [App.  505 
Luman's  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  349 
Lumlain€  [App.  477 
Lunatics,  Glen  of  the;  (Glean* 
u-Gcalt ),  316 

Lush,  259.— Court  of  Forgo  I i Mol- 
och at,  278 

Lus-Mhagh,1' Plain  of  Herbs” : (King's 
County),  250 

Lynch.  Rev.  John;  “Gratianus  Lu- 
cius”, (Cambrensis  E versus X 52, 
442,  443— puzzled  bv  the  name 
“ Attacots”,  262 
Lynegar,  86 

Lyons,  the  late  V.  Rev.,  156,  [App. 645 
Mac  Acdhagain  (Mac  Aegan,  or  Mac 
Egan),  141, 352 ; — the  Red  Book  of. 
21. — ( Flann ),  151 

Mac  Aedha,  194, — Sitric , son  of.  331 
Macau  Bhaird  ( Aedh ),  [Ward),  142. 

— Eoqhan  Ruadh , .‘430 
“ Mac”  and  “ O”,  214 
MacAnally,  (see  Mac-an-Legha )T  660 
Mac  an  Ghobhan , historian  of  the 
O’Kennedys,  219 

Mac-an-Legha,  the  scribe;  MS.  of, 
a.d.  1473,  659-60 
Mac  Aonghusa  (Magennis),  226 
Macbeth ; parallel  to  passage  in  Shake- 
speare's, 285 

Mac  Bruaideadha  (Mac  Brodv),  141. 
148,  401  [App.  625,  628^J3ook 
of,  22^Donnell,  422  [App.  62$; 
— Historians  in  Thoinond,  219 
Mac  Carthainn , Saint,  324,  325. — 
Presentation  of  the  JJomhwch 
Airgid  to  [App.  598 
Mac  Carthy,  D.  F.  (Poeir  cm  St. 
Brendan ),  2S9 

Mac  Carthys,  the,  158,  209.  211.  214, 
226.  — junior  to  the  O’Sullivans, 
326.— -(Cormac  and  Tadhg\  211. — 
O'Duinins  historians  of  the,  219 
Mac  Casac , W. ; Bp.  of  Ardagh,  100 
Mac  Cecht, smith  of  St.Patrick.337.447 
Mac  Cochlain,  210.  — Turloch,  Lord 
of  Delvin,  130,  164,  210  [App.  550 
Mac  Coist  the  Poet ; Tale  of,  and  the 
Fairy  Woman  [App.  532 
Mac  Con , 43,  90,  187,  3*6 
Mac  Conglinm *,  the  l’oct,  353 
Mac  Conmidhe , 100 
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Mac  Conn  - na  * m Bocht ; Gilla  - tia  - 
nactnh,  138 

Mac  Conrach ; Elim , 230,  264 
Mac  Cormack,  210 
Mac  Costelloe  [App.  548 
Mac  Craith , John,  the  son  of  Rory  ; 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Wars 
of  Thomond,  233 

Maccreen  (see  Inis  Mac  Nerinn),  08 
“ Maccuboin  Magus” ; Mi/iuc,  [App. 
608 

Mac  Creich?,  S. ; Life,  [App.  630,  G47 
Mac  Cuill,  447 

Mac  Curtin  (Andrew),  195,  234,  339 
Mac  Curtins,  historians  in  Thomond, 
219 

Mac  Dcrmot’s  rock,  in  Loch  Ctf,  96 
Mac  Diarmata ; Brian,  95  [App.  534. 
— of  the  clann  Maolntanaidh , 219, 
— Gall  [App.  548 

Mac  Donnchaidh  (Mac  Ponagh), 
(of  the  clann  Maolruanuidh ),  219 
[App.  547 

Mac  Donnells  of  Antrim,  194. — race 
of  Co//n  Uais ; clann  Firbis,  histo- 
rians, 219. — the,  of  Scotland,  125 
Mac  Echagain,  130 
Mac  Egan  (see  Mac  Aedhagain ),  21 
Mac  Enery,  211 
Mac  Ere,  88 

“ Maceria”=Caistal,  (i.  e.,  the  city 
of),  654 

Mac  Firbis  (see  Fir  bisigh,  Forbes),  219 

Mac  Firbis;  Duald,  120,  121 his 

death,  122. — his  family,  125. — his 
descent  from  the  last  pagan  King, 
I)athi , 125.— on  stone  buildings  in 
Erinn,  223. — on  the  Red  Pillar 
Stone  of  Dathi,  288 — Tablets  in 
possession  of  [App.  470. — James  ; 
the  “Dumb  Book”  of,  1 25. — his 
works,  123,  215 

Mac  Flanchadha  ^Clanchy),  210 
Mac  Gabhrdin,  Aedan ; K.  of  Scot- 
land (a.d.  570) ; 414,  417 
Mac  Geoghegan ; the  Abbe,  441,  422 
Mac  Gilla  Duibh , 103 
Mac  Gilli  Kelly,  historian  of  O’Fla- 
herty, 219 

Mac  Gilla  Patrick,  Donnell,  421 
Mac  Gorman,  237; — Finn  (Bishop  of 
Kildare,  ob.  a.d.  1160;  wrote  the 
“ Book  of  Leinster”),  186 
Mac  Grady,  74  [App.  529 
Mac  Graths,  the  (in  Chare),  233, — 
Miler  Mac  Grath,  233 
Mac  Grein?,  447 

Mac  Guire  (see  Mac  Uidhir ),  419. — 

Cal  ha  l ; Death  of  [App.  533 

Marty  rology  of,  353 


Macha , Battle  of  [App.  622 
Mucha,  itighen  Aedha  Ruaidh;  Tale 
of  the  Echtra , 283  [App.  589  n. 
Macha  Mongruadh , 71.  [App.  521, 528 
— Wife  of  Crunn  [App.  586  n. 
Machair?  Chonnacht  [App.  564 
Machair?,  Mac  Costelloe  [App.  548 
Mac  Hugh  (Mac  Aedha),  191 
Mac  Iniry,  211 
Mac  Kennedy,  77 

Mackintosh ( Sir  James) on  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  153 
Mac  Lkig,  death  of,  361, — his  poem 
on  the  Firbolg  colonies,  241. — Gilla 
(Gclasius),  Primate  of  Armagh,  361 
Mac  Lonain,  Flann;  poem  by,  [App. 
467 

Mac  Maghnusa,  Annals  of  Sennit ; 
(called  Annals  of  Ulster),  83,  [App. 

533 

Mac  Mahon,  73.  — Co/la  [App.  557. 
— the,  of  Clare,  211. — senior  to  the 
O'Briens,  226 
Mac  Mailin  (Clams)  109 
Mac  Maonaigh,  102 
Mac  Murach , 141— the  first  named. 
214 

Mac  Murchadha,  Diarmaul,  (Dermot 
Mac  Murroch),  187, 214, 421  [App. 
571.  — “the  dark  demon”,  395. — 
the  Yellow  Book  of,  20 
Mac  Namaras.  210,  214.  23G. — of 
Hanna ; Tadhg,  line  of,  234 
Mac  Niadh,  96 

Mac  Nia,  son  of  Oenna ; ancient 
Poem  by  [App.  505 
Mac  Nisst,  17 

Mac  Oireachtaigh , (Flann),  102 
Mac  Pherson’s  Ossian,  300,  304 
Mac  Rannall,  the  race  of,  208 
Mac  Renalds,  194 
Mac  Roth , 34 

“ Mack  Shayne”,  Sir  Gerald ; sworn 
on  the  Bachall  Itm,  (a.d.  1529), 
App.  604 
Mac  ten  us.  88 

Mac  Uidhir,  Tanaidhe ; (Maguire),  4 1 9 
Mac  Uilliam , Fergal,  32  [App.  504 
Macutenius  on  prophecy  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's coming,  390, 397 
Madden,  Sir  Frederic,  345 
Madoc , Inis ; Lake  of  Templeport, 
Co.  Leitrim,  27 

Macdhdg  (St.),  107.  — Shrine  of,  337 
Maen  O/lamh,  son  of  Ail  ill  Ain?,  252 
Maeil  Domhnainn  (“  Moll  Downey”) 
[App.  485 

Maem,  Manh  [App.  481 
Maen,  452 

Mael,  the  Druid,  388. 

45  b 
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Mael,  Luchat,  397 
Maelchonairt,  145 
Maddithri , 423 

Maelduin , 191. — Far  gal,  6on  of,  420. 
— Fergus,  son  of,  389. — Tale  of  the 
Navigation  of,  289 
Maelisa  Mac  Maelcoluim , 82 
Maelfathartaigh  Mac  Ronain  ; Tale  of 
the  Tragedy  of,  271  [App.  588  n. 
Maelmairt  Ua  Gormain , 353,  361, 
[App.  609 

Maelmdr,  King  of  the  Feara  Cul,  286 
Maehnura , verse  of,  quoted  by  Tigh- 
ernach,  64  [App.  524. — of  Othna , 
42,  53 

Maelmuirt , 138,182. — Mac  Craiih,  233 
Mad  na  mbo ; Diarmait , son  of,  461 
Maelpatrick,  78 

Maclruain  (St.)  of  Tamhlneht , 364, 
375 ; [and  see  Maol,  Maolruain , 
Maolruainaigh , etc.] 
Maclseachlainn  Mor , 10,  22,  56,  57, 
130. — of  Corcomroe,  346. — son  of 
Domhnall , 403. — O’Mulvany,  82. 
Maelsuthainn  O'  CearbhuiU ',  76  [App. 
529,  531 653-4 

Madtamhlachla,  423. — “Prophecy”  of 
[App.  628 

Magach,  36. — Cet  Mac-,  275,  [App. 

641, —the  sons  of  [App.  591  n. 
Magenis  ( Mac.  Aonghusa ),  82, 226. — 

of  Down,  of  the  Ulidian  or  Jrian 
race,  207 

MaGeoghegan,  Connla,  130, 164 
“ Maggot, the  Bloody”;  ( Crom  Crunch), 
[App.  631-2  (and  see  103,  538) 
Magh  At,  35,  58 
Magh  Adhair,  401 

Magh  Ailbht;  Connac  Mac  Cullinan, 
killed  at  Battle  of,  420 
Magh  an  Chairthi  (in  Scotland),  287 
Magh  /J»7<f(Moville),  287 
Magh  Bolg,  murder  of  Fiacha  at, 
(a.d.  561,  264 

Magh  Brea  gain  (in  Tipperary)  [App. 

593 


Magh  Breagh  (Bregia),  49,  308 
Magh  Cm,  (the  “ bloody  plain”),  263 
Magh  da  G heist  (Plain  of  the  Two 
Swans),  302 

Magh  Drech  (see  Drech-Mhagh) 
[App.  621 

Magh-Eo,  (Mayo),  161 
Magh  Garad,  17 
Magh  Inis,  70  [App.  527 
Magh  Tuaisceirt  (see  Raith  Muight ) 
[App.  631  n. 

Magh  Leana,  Battle  of,  243,  282 
Magh  Lint  [App.  621 
Magh  Luirg,  26  [App.  534 


Magh  Maein,  (Co.  Wexford),  [App. 
481-2 

Magh  Mucruimht,  43,  90 
Magh  n-Ealta  (near  Dublin),  407 
Magh  .Yw,  now  Magh  Tuireadh,  243 
Magh  Rath , 48,  50,  191,  243,  416  — 
O’Donovan's  Edition  of  Battle  of 
50,243 

Magh  Rem  (Co.  Leitrim),  244. — 
Fidhnacha , 398 
Magh  Slechf,  101  [App.  536 
Magh  Tuaihat,  17 

Magh  Tuireadh  (Moytura),  125,  245, 
— O’Flinn’s  Poem  on  the  first 
Battle  of,  241. — Colum  Cille't  Poem 
concerning,  242. — Second  Battle  of, 
247 

Magh  Lladh  [App.  631  n. 

Magical  waves  of  the  Tuatha  TV 
Danann,  447 

Magical  skill  of  the  Tuatha  Dt 
Danann,  250 

Magog,  son  of  Japhet;  the  Gaedhii 
descended  from,  14,  205 
Magonus,  Sanctus  [App.  608 
Ma  Gradoigh,  Augustin ; the  conti- 
nuator  of  Tighernach,  74  [App.  529 
Maguire,  73^Festology  of  Catholic. 

—(Brian  Roe),  169  [App.  552 
Magus ; Simon,  272,  402,  403. 

Magus;  Miliuc  Maceuboin,  [App.  608 
Mahon,  211 — son  of  Kennedy  (Alath- 
ghamhain  Mac  Cinneidigh ),  403 
Maidens  killed  at  Tara  by  Dunlaiag 
[App.  466 

M night,  Eas  [App.  486 
Maighen,  Ferta  [App.  477.  478 
Afaigh  Rein;  (see  Conmaicnt ),  219 
Matahne,  Lis,  163 

Matnt,  Ibh , (see  O'Kelly),  219. — Mac 
Durthacht;  finding  of  the  brooch 
of,  268, — son  of  Gressach , physi- 
cian, 22L — son  of  Nut 1 1 Nam-g'hta- 
lach,  257. — Niall;  Brecon,  son  of 
[App.  587  n. — the  Vi,  312 
Mainister  j?5nfan(Monasterevan),132, 
335,  351,  363, 

Mainistrech,  13,53,  75 
Mairtda,  Eochaidh  Mac;  son  of  the 
K.  of  Fermoy,  294 
Moisten,  Mul/ach  [App.  486 
Mai ; ( Cliu  Mail)  [App.  480  n. 
Malachy  (Maefsheachtainn),  17 : — St. 

Bernard’s  Life  of,  cited  [App.  602 
Malaltide  Bay,  ( Inbher  Domhnainn), 
385  402 

Malt,  vat  of  juice  of  (Ale),  311 
Man,  the  Isle  of  (Falga ) [App.588n. 
Manchan,  St.  [App.  607,  630. — 
Shrino  of,  337 
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Mandar , the  Dane,  410  [App.  620 
Manister,  Co.  Limerick  ( Otnach  Clo- 
chair ),  305 
Mantles  of  blue,  310 
Ufantan , 217 

Manuscript ; nobles  ransomed  for  a,  6, 
Manuscripts;  necessity  to  the  histo- 
rian of  study  of  our,  441. — (Irish), 
written  in  Belgium,  26, 356. — at  St. 
Isidore’s,  Rome,  26, 353,  [App.  644. 
— in  British  Museum,  25, — Visit  to, 
in  1849,345. — Miscellaneous,  in  Li- 
brary of  R.I.A.,  24,  200.— in  Li- 
brary of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  23^iu 
King's  Inns,  Dubl.,  6G0. — in  Bel- 
gium, 26,  [App.  644.— in  Germany 
(described  by  Zeuss),  27. — Of  the 
early  Ecclesiastical,  339, 357 

Manuscripts  Quoted  : — 

R.I.A. ; Lcabhar  na  h-  Uidhrt,  14, 
15,  30,  138,  182,  183,  184,  260, 
282,  391,570,  571,584  n.,585  n., 
587  n..  618 

R.I.A. ; Lcabhar  Mdr  Duna  Doighrt 
(or  “ Leabhar  Breac ”),  17,  3T, 
32  m,  190,  339,  352,  363,  365, 
366,  368,  370,  372,  380,331,  408, 
424,  426.  429,  501,  504,  610,  611, 
• 615,630,  632,634 
R.I.A. ; Book  of  Ballymote,  9,  H, 
13,  44,  49  n.,  55,  188,  212,  215, 
306,  359,  492  n.,494  n.,  496,  497, 
499,  500,  501,  502,  503, 505,  509, 
510,  513.  520-1,  622,  594 
R.I.A. ; Book  of  Lecain , 23,  64,  55, 
69,  125,  126,  130,  192,  212,  215. 
240  241,  242,  302,  306,  359,  462, 
488  iiy  497, 501,522,  542, 537  n., 
589  n.,  591  n.,  594 
RLA.  (Cl.  23. 5),  O’Clery’s  Leabhar 
Gabhala , 57,  168,  169,  173,  516 
R.I.A.  (Cl.  23.  6),  Annals  of  Loch 
CV,  111  [Connacht,  106 

R.I.A.  (Cl.  25.  4 ; 25.  5),  Annals  of 
R.I.A  (Cl.  33.  4),  Cucoigchrice 
O’Clery’s  copy  of  Leabhar  Gab- 
hala, 173 

R.I.A.  (Cl.  40.  4),  O’Clery’s  FUim 
Rioqhraidhe,  163,  164,  165,  548. 
550,  551 

R.I.A.  (Cl.  43.  6),  335,  600 
R.I.A.  (II.  &S.L  1],  587  m, 591  n, 
R.LA.  (H.  & S.  L 57),  423,  629 
R.I.A.  (H.  & S.  L 75),  409 
1LLA,  (II.  & S.  L 175),  406,407.626. 
R.I.A.  (H.  & S.  2.  Ill,  417, 628 
11.I.A.  (H.  & S.  2.  52),  O’Donnell’s 
Life  of  St.  ColumCtlte,  1 12,  330 
339,  410, 540 


MSS.  Quoted,  (continued) : 

R.I.A.  (II.  & S.  3.  54),  398-9f  625 
R.I.A.  (H.  & S.  3.  59),  413,  414, 
416,417,  627,  628 
R.I.A.  (H.  & S.  No.  74),  Ancient 
Glossary,  32  n.,  504 
R.I.A  (H.  & S.  No.  149),  307 
R.I.A  (II.  & S.  No.  205),  262, 591  n. 
R.I.A.,  Copy  of  Mac  Firbis’  Book 
of  Genealogies,  etc.,  121, 215, 216, 
359,  541,572 

R.I.A.  (Copy  of),  Book  of  Lismore, 

196.  307,  308,  339,  340,  589  n., 
593  n.,  594 

R.I.A.  Cucoigchrict O'Clery’s  MSS. 
in;  110,  178;— his  Will  (MS.  34. 
4),  178,  660;  [and  see  179,  562] 
R.I.A.,  Fragment  of  Wars  of  Tho- 
mond,  237 

R.I.A.,  Vellum  MS.  (Life  of  St. 
Caillin , etc.),  340 

R.I.A.,  Paper  MS.  of  the  Sluaghcd 
Dathi , 288 

R.I.A.,  Paper  MS.  (Life  of  St. 

BrigU),  339 

T.C.D.,  various  MSS.  in  (E.  3.  5 ; 
H.  2. 7 ; II.  2. 15;  II.  2.  ilj  IL  3. 
3;  H.3.  17;  IL  3.  18;IL4,22), 
192 

T.C.D.,  Book  of  Armagh,  343, 344, 
372,  373,  397.  607,  608,  612 
T.C.D.  (Cl.E.,3,  5),  Book  of  Acaill. 

47,49  n,  511,  512 
T.C.D.  (Cl.  E.,  3,  20),  Annals  of 
Ulster,  84,  533 

T.C  D.  (Cl.  E.,  4,  2),  Liber  Hym- 
norura,  343,  406  n.,  503,  606 
T.C.D.  (Cl.  F.,  3,  19),  (Trans,  of), 
Annals  of  Clonmacnoise.  130, 

135 

T.C.D.  (Cl.  IL  L 1 ; IL  L 21,  An- 
nals of  Connacht.  104,  115,  539, 
540 

T.C.D.  (Cl.  IL,  L 8),  Annals  of 
Ulster.  84,  85,  90 ; ( Tighernach , 
507)  (517);  533,  584 
T.C.D.  (CITIL  L 10),  400,  409, 
410,  423,  625,  626,  627,  629 
T.C.D.  (Cl.  H,  1.  11),394,  624 
T.C.D.  (Cl.  H.  L 121  O'Clery’s 
Leabhar  Gabhala , 168,  169,  173, 
552,  554 

T.C.D.  (Cl.  IL  L 15),  422.  629 
T.C.D.  (CL  IL  L 181  Chronicum 
Scotorum.  58,  120,  125,  128-9, 
507, 517;  ( Tighernach , 519, 599) ; 
542.  543. 

T.C.D.  (Cl.  IL  L 191  Annals  of 
Loch  C<f.  94,  95,  101,  115,  534, 
536.604 
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MSS.  Quoted,  (continued): 

T.C.D.  (Cl.  1L  2.  loi  Mac  Fir- 
bis  Glossaries.  123.  M2 
T.C.D.  (Cl.  XL  2.  10),  Leabhar 
Hmdhe  Ltc.ain.  IX,  13,  58,  125, 
120,  190,  200,  280,  329,  334,  IMiiL 
378-9,  380,  38L  420,  428,  452, 
401,  409,  AM,  503,  517,  584 
585  n..  580  m,  587  n.,  599,  000, 
014,029 

T.C.D.  (CL  II.  2.  17),  587  fn. 

(101)]  590  [n.  (209)] 

T.C.D.  ( Cl.,  H.  2. 18.),  Book  ofLein- 
stcr.  9, 13, 14,  15, 15  n,  20, 29, 81. 
09,  70,  180,  187,  233,  243,  271. 
274,  277.  283,294,  301,  302,  303, 
334,  359,  381,383,  889,  399,  400, 
405,  412,  452,407,  409,  470,  480, 
482,  480  n.  494,  498,  501,  520, 
583,  584,  585  n,  587  n,  588  n, 

589  n,  590  n,  592  n,  594,  010,  622. 
625,  027.  036. 

T.C.D.  (Cl.  1L  3.  8)  [Dinnsean- 
cAus],  10. 

T.C.D.  (Cl.  H.  3.  17),  392,  485  n., 
502,  503,  507,  585  n,  587  u.. 
588  n.,  022 

T.C.D.  (CL  1L  3.  Ml,  32  51, 

200,  204,  347, 397,  46L,  407,  408, 
472,  478,  504,  512  n.,  513, 584  n.t 

590  n..  015.  017 

T.C.D.  (Cl.  1L  4.  22),  402,  495, 
504,  580  n. 

T.C.D.  (Cl.  H.  5,  301  Mac  Firbis 
Law  Glossary.  9,  494 
T C.D.  (CL  H.  L 18.),  Mac  Curtin’s 
Copy  of  the  W ars  ofThomond,204 
T.C.D.  (Copy  of)  O’Clery’s  Rtim 
Riughraidhf,  167 
AnnaU  of  Innisfallen,  58,  00 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  10  n., 
82,  90,  138,  146,  147,  157,  178, 
1 83,  184,  335,401.  403,  104 .413. 
414, 417,  451,  452,  453,  454,  477- 
8 n.,  482  n.,484  n.,  487  n.,  5o9  n.t 
535, 543,  644,  640,  570,  57L  005, 
028 

Annals  of  Tigbernach , 50,  57,  04, 
05,  GL  08,  74,  90,  334,  607,  510, 
517,  524,  520,  529,  004.030 
Book  of  Fermoy,  293,  294, 503, 593 
Brussels  (Burg.  Lib.),  MSS.  in : 
173,  232,  340,  301-2,  302,  374, 
423,  593,  009.  613,  616,  629 
Keating’s  History : 12,  13,  14,  15, 
21,  487  jn,  497,  498,  501,  042-3. 
King’s  Inns  Lib.  (Dubl.) ; MSS.  in, 
000 

“Liber  Flavus  Fergusiorum” : 76, 
840,  531 


MSS.  Quoted,  (continued) : 

Luaipii  (Brit.  Mus.),  MSS.  there, 
3TO 

London  (Brit.Mus.);  (Ayscough,49 
— 1795),  Annals  of  Ulster.  84,  M 
London  (Brit.  Mus.);  (Clarendon. 

30) : Annals  of  Ulster,  83, 89 
London  ( Brit.Mus.) ; (Egertun,  8-?). 

380,  584  m,  587  m,  017 
London  (Brit.  Mus.);  (Egertoo, 
93) : Tripartite  Life.  104  n.. 

339,  344,  345-0,  347.  350, 

380, 397, 488  n.  505, 538, 598, 0)1, 
000,  008,  009,  017,  025 
London  (Brit.  Mus.);  (Egerton, 
185).  300,009 

London  (Brit.  Mus.);  (Harl.  52801 
271,  387,  399,  419,  407,  479  n , 
480  n.,  580  n.,  588  n.,  018 
London  (Brit.  Mus.);  MS.  by  Cil- 
ia riabhach  O’Clery.  282 
London  (Brit.  Mus.).  Fragment  of 
Annals  of  Lock  CV,  95,  534,  535 
London  (Lambeth  Lib.);  (Carew 
MS.  No.  007).  434.  035 
Mason,  Mr.  Monck;  vellum  MS-  of. 

479  n.,  [App.  G43. 

O’Clery’s  Glossary;  (Copy,  17281 
175,  170,  557,  558 
O’Clery ; (Copy  of)  Foems  of  CV 
coigchricfy  179 

O’Conor  Donn ; MS.  in  possession 
of  the.  558  u. 

Oxford  (Bodl.  Lib.) ; An  Dais  of 
Inisfallen.  80 

Oxford  (BodL  Lib.) ; (Cotton,  A. 
XXV.).  81  105,  100,  108.  109. 
Ill,  539,  540 

Oxford  (Bodl.  Lib.);  (Laud,  488), 
524 

Oxford  (Bodl.Lib.) ; (Laud, 610).  20 
Oxford  (Bodl.  Lib.) ; (RawL,  487). 
307,  315 

Oxford  (Bodl.  Lib.);  (Rawl.,  189), 
Annals  of  Ulster.  83,  80 
Rome;  MSS.  at  St.  Isidore's  in, 
156,  238,  307,  [App.  044. 

Stowe  MSS.,  No.  3.  114, 541 
“Wars  of  the  Danes”,  Foem  in 
479  n. 


Maodhdg,  Saint,  of  Feama  Mtor 
(Ferns) ; Life  of,  340 
Maoilchatka,  Rath ; stone  work  in,  223 
Maoil iu  og  Mac  Bruaidcadka,  (Mac 
Brodv);  22,  148,  401 
Maol , druid  of  Conn ; [App.  620 
Maolckonairt  (see  Bade  L\  M.\  21. 

— Clann  [App.  563 
Maolmura,  103  (and  see  Maelmair/) 
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Maolruanaidh , [Mulroony],  96,  97. 
— Clann,  [the  Mac  Dermots,  Mac 
Donoghs,  etc.],  O’Duigenaus  his- 
torians of,  219 

Maon,  (father  of  Moranh),  218 
Maranach ; Godfrey,  404  [see  Mear.] 
Marbhan,  31 

Marco  Polo,  Travels  of  (Book  of  Lis- 
more),  25,  200 

Marianus  Gorman  ; Martyrology  of, 
174.  353,  361  [App.  609 
Mark,  and  the  Bishops  of  Alexan- 
dria, 307 

Martin,  John  ; (donation  to  the  Dic- 
tionary Committee),  458 
Martin,  St.,  3G9, 370 
Martyr,  Conchnbhar  Mac  Nessa  ac- 
counted the  first  in  Erinn,  277 
Martyrologies ; 339  et  seq.,  353,  357, 
360  et  seq.— of  Donegal  ( Skele- 
ton^ 73j  ("Perfect),  [O’CleryMS.], 

1 74. — of  Tamhlacht,  174 
Mary’s  Abbey,  St.,  Dublin  (Crozier 
of),  338 

Mary,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  369. — 
Ancient  Litany  of  the  B.V.,  357, 
380  [App.  615. — age  of  the  B.V. 
[App.  509. — Burning  of  miracu- 
lous image  of  [App.  604 
Mason;  Collection  of  Mr.  Monck,  25 
Mass,  form  of  the  ; temp.  St.  Patrick, 
377  [App.  613. — Ancient  tract  on 
the  Ceremonies  of  the,  357,  376 
[App.  613. — Canon  as  to  absence 
from  Mass  on  Sunday,  372 
Masses  for  the  Saints,  361 
Masitn  [App.  486 

Masters,  Annals  of  the  Four,  140, 
155  [App.  543  et  seq. 

Materials  of  Irish  History,  miscel- 
laneous, 456 

Mathghamhain  (Mahon),  210. — Mac 
Cinntidigh,  403. — O’  Conchobhair , 
[App.  547 

Maurice,  a Danisli  chief,  403 
Maximus  Tyrius  [App.  463 
May  Day,  festival  of  (Belltaint),  286 
Me  Ere,  88 

Meadhbh , or  Med/ibh ; (Meave,  or 
Mab) ; 33,  [App.  515,  etc. — Tale  of 
the  Courtship  of  Queen,  282. — 
Married  to  Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa , 
[App.  636. — and  the  Cave  of 
Cruachain , Tale  of  [App.  532.— 
Daughter  of  Conan ; 1‘oem  by, 
[App.  480. 

Mcann,  72 

Mearanach , [see  Maranach],  404. 
Modes;  Tract  on  the  Kings  of  the, 

83. 


Medical  Arts  of  the  Tuatha  Dt  Da- 
na nn,  250 

Mediterranean,  the,  402,  426,  427. — 
U gaint  Mdr's  rule,  as  fur  as  to  the, 
451 

^^eisneich  [App.  489,  490 
Mel's  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  349 
Melaghlin  O’Mulvany,  82 
Melbourne ; St.  Patrick’s  Society  of, 

458 

Melt,  Vi-;  Roman  pilgrims  settled  in, 
380,  (see  ImeU ),  [App.  615 
Mell  [App.  488 
Mean;  Aedh, 420 

Mesca  (Intoxication),  of  St.  Colum 
Ciltt,  406 

Mesca  Uladh ; Historic  Tide  of  the, 
185  [App.  637 
Meschoin  Sfuaid  [App.  478 
Mesdeadad,  brother  of  Conall  Cear- 
nach,  270 

Mesgedhra,  King  of  Leinster;  Ai- 
thimt's  visit  to,  268,  275.  — his 
brain  ( Conall  Cearnach's  trophy), 
275  [App.  593,  640 
Mesroeda  ; ( Mac  Daiho),  [App.  486 
Metals,  worker  in;  Creidnt,  King 
Nuada's,  247  [365 

Metre  of  Chain-Verse  (Conachlann), 
Meyler,  432, — Mac  Grath,  233 
Muich,  physician,  221 
Mias  Tighernain,  the  ; (Paten  of  St. 
Tighernan ),  338 

Miathlach,  the  river;  (Co.  Cork),  434 
[App.  635 

Michael  the  Archangel ; Church  de- 
dicated to,  364 

Midhluachra,  Slight-,  the,  453 
Mid-Erinn  ; the  kingdom  of,  266 
Midhchuarta,  (the  Teach),  187 
Midir  [App.  503 

Milan;  the  Bobbio  MS.  in  the  Am- 
brosian Library  at,  27 
Milbhedil , Cearmna-,  447 
Milchu,  [App.  538. — St.  Patrick, 
swineherd  of,  394 

Milco;  Bishop  Guasactus,  son  of,  349 
Milidh,  Milt,  or  Mileadh,  orMilesius, 
147,[App.592  n. — Genealogy  of, 215 
Milesian  Colony ; History  of  the,  440 
Milesian  Genealogies,  the,  206 
Miler  MacGrath,  233 
Miley,  Rev.  J.,  translation  of  ancient 
Irish  Sermon,  published  by,  28  n. 
Military  Expeditions  ( Sluaigheadha ) ; 

[“  Historic  Tales”  of,]  284 
Military  Schools  in  Scotland,  279 
Miliuc  (Maccuboin  Magus)  [App.  608 
Milk  nillf  New-,  {Ard  Leamhnachta), 
450 
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Miocl i,  son  of  Diane  edit,  physician, 
250.  [See  Miach.] 

Miosach  ; Of  the,  330,  [App.  509 
Miracles  of  St.  Patrick  [App.  609 
V Insach,  or  Miosach;  the,  336  [App. 
599 

Miscellaneous  materials  of  Irish  His- 
tory, 456 

Mis,  Sliabh,  (in  Kerry),  448. — (in 
Antrim),  394 

Mochaemhdg,  St.  f App.  485,647 
Mocholmog  (St.);  poem  on  the  Ua 
Corras,  293  [App  593 
Mochua,  St , of  Balia  (Co.  Mayo),  197. 
— Life  of,  340 

Mochta , Saint,  18,  88,  [App.  GOO. — 
Book  of,  (6th  century)  19. — Her- 
mitage  of,  344. 

Mochuda  (Carthach\  the  Rule  of  St. 
374. — St.,  of  Raithin  and  Lismore, 
Life  of,  340 

Mocteus  (5th  century),  88 
Mogh  Curb,  207 
Mogh  Nuadhat,  186 
M«gh  Ruith,  200, — Archdruid  of 
Krinn,  272,  402  [see  Duggan  ; and 
Cronin], 

Mogue,  St.  (see  Maodliog , St.)  340 
Moinin  (see  Build  an  Mhoinin ),  346 
[App.  C07 

Moira  (Magh  Rath);  Battle  of,  Tale 
of  the,  243,  ±13 

Malaga;  the  Black  Book  of  Saint,  20 
Molaisd,  Saint,  330. — Life  of,  340  — 
Shrine  of,  336 

Moling , St.;  Bishop  of  Ferns,  23.  - 
of  Teach  Moling,  (St.  Mullins, 
Co.  Carlow),  302,  336.  — Church 
founded  at  Ros  Broc  by,  392. — 
Evangelistarium  of,  23,  — Inter- 
cession as  to  Boromean  Tribute, 
231. — “ Prophecies”  of,  412  [App. 
628. — Poem  on  St,  John’s  festival, 
427  [App.  633.— Life  of,  340,  [App. 
G47.— the  Yellow  Book  of,  20. — the 
Build  Mholing,  420  [App.  G27 
Moling,  Teach-;  (now  St.  Mullins), 
302 

“ Moll  Downey”,  ( Maeil  Domhnainn), 
[App.  425 

Molyneaux;  the  Cathach  found  in 
Belgium  by  Mrs.,  331 
Momdra ; Tochmarc , ( Historic  Tale  of 
the),  243,  282 

Monach ; (Jill -,  344  [App.  GOG 
Monasterboice,  53 

Mona8terevan,  from  Saint  Eimhin , 
335,  351. — Camp  of  Aedh  Oirnidhd 
near,  364, 

Monastery  of  Clonmaenoise,  58,  etc 


Monastic  Rules  (of  Discipline),  357, 
373 


Mongan  and  Dubhlacha,  [App  592. 
and  n. 

Mongan,  son  of  Fiachna  [App.  589  a. 
Monks ; Rule  of  the  Gray,  375 
Monsell,  Rt.  Hon.  W. ; Shrine  belong- 
ing to,  335 

Monster  in  the  Cave  of  Dunmore 
( Dearc  Ferna ),  [App.  587  n. 
Moore,  Thomas,  441. — his  qualifica- 
tions, 441. — his  mistaken  criticism 
on  early  Irish  history,  and  his  dis- 
covery of  his  error,  154 
Morann  macMaein,  (arMaoin),  46^2 18 
Moreton,  Earl  of,  grant  by,  confirmed 
on  the  Bachall  Isu,  (1529),  [App. 
604 

Moriath,  daughter  of  the  K.  of  West 
Munster,  (b.c.  540),  251.  253 
Mormael , King  of  the  Ftara  Cul,  286 
Moma ; Conan  Mac,  317 
Morning  Star,  the  river  [App.  485 
Mossaid , Magk , [App.  485 
Mosomog , 134 

Motto  of  the  O’Donnells,  330 
Mount  Leinster,  ( Sliabh  Suidhd  Lm- 
ghen ),  [App.  475-8. 

Moville  (Magh  Bild\  287 
Moy,  the  river  ( Muaidh ),  125,  284. 
418, 

Moycashel,  Ardnurchnr  in  [App.  593 
Moytura,  24;  [see  Magh  Tuireadh] 
Muaidh,  the  river  (Mov),  125,  284. 
418,  — Ibh  Fiachrach  Mnaidh  ; 
Clann  Firbis  historians  of  the,  219 
Mucruunhe , (Magh)  188,  209. — Battle 
of,  43,  386,  389  [App.  586  n. 
Mughna , ( Bealach ),  132 
Muighe,  Raith (Kathuioy  or  Rath- 
mo)  ; [App.  631  n. 

Muighmhedhdin ; [see  Eochauih~\ , 14. 
etc. 

Main,  71,  [App.  528 
Muineamun , 83 
Muintir  Duibhghenainn,  22,  23 
Muintir  Mhaoilmhordha , 103 
Muintir  Mhaoilchonaire,  22 
Muir  chad  mac  Maileduin,  Death  of,  27 
Muircheartach  Mac  Erca , 89,  191 
[App.  59tk — Note  on  [App.  587 
Muircheartach , son  of  Maclscachlainn, 
413 

Muircheartach  Ua  Briain,  65,  211. 
400,  405 

Muiredha , Magh,  (in  Bregia),  451 
Muireadhach,  72,  195 
Muireadhach  Mac  Carthaigh , 214 
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Muiredhach , son  of  Diarmaid , ances- 
tor of  St.  Eimhin , 351 
Jfuiredach , son  of  Fine  ha,  386 
Muireadhaigh , tllO  Siol-;  (Murray), 

51,  83,  213 

Muirgen , son  of  Senchan , 8 
A/iiir  n-Icht,  the;  (Ictian  Sea),  454 
[App.  592  n.  605 

Muirxnn,  the  daughter  of  Derg,  308 
f App.  597 

Muirtheimnd  [App.  475. — Bris leach 
Mhor  Mhaighd-,  [App.  587. — Tale 
of  the  Battle  of,  319 
Mulconry ; Book  of  Bally,  2J 
Mullach  Moisten ; [App.  486 
Mullach  Ruaidhe , the  palace  of  King 
DathCs  Queen,  284 
Mullens,  Saint;  ( Tigh  Moling;  Co. 
Carlow),  231 

Mulroony,  ( Maolruanaidh );  96, 219. 
Mulvany;  Melachlin  O’  ,82 
Mttmham,  (Munster),  209.— Assem- 
bly under  Bishop  Ibar  in,  [App. 
616. — the  Book  of,  237 
Munca,  Bishop  at  Donochmore,  349 
Munchin’s,  St.;  (07/  Manchin ; Li- 
merick), App.  630 
Munster,  the  Book  of,  237  [and  see 
Mumhainl 

Mura,  Fathan -,  (. Fothadh  t/a  Ca- 
noind,  of ; A.D.  800),  419 
Murchadh  Finn  O’Fcrghaill , 102 
Murchudh  O’Conor,  395 
Murchadh , son  of  Muiredhach,  ances- 
tor of  St.  Eimhin,  351 
Muiredhach  Muinderg,  171 
Murray,  John  (1728);  MS.  of  O’Cle- 
ry’s  Glossary  by  [App.  557 
Murray  (the  Siol  Muireadhaigh),  57, 
83,  219 

Muscrigians,  the;  progress  of  into 
Magh  Bregain  [App.  593 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
32 1 , etc. 

Music,  the  Ollamhs  of ; qualifications 

of,  255 

Museum ; visit  to  the  British,  in  1849, 

345 

Musicians,  2,  255 

Music;  Petrie’s  Ancient  (Fairy  Lul- 
laby in),  [App.  505. — of  women, 334 
Mythical,  or  legendary,  inventions  in 
ancient  Historic  Tales,  38,39,212 
Mythology ; Fairy,  [App.  504 
Naas,  founded  by  Lugh  Mac  Eith- 
lenn  [App.  478.— KiUossy  ( Oil  Au- 
tailld)  near,  421. — Palace  of,  231. 
— residence  of  Mtsgedhra,  K.  of  all 
Leinster,  268.  270 
S<u\fraech's  stone-builder,  Goll,  222 


Nae,  the  son  of  Cas,  209 
Naemhan , 650 

Naenbal,  son  of  Fenias  Farsaidh , 22 6 
Nagle,  Sir  Richard ; the  late,  131 
Names,  family;  first  introduced  by 
Brian  Boroimhe , 214.  — the  Ol- 
lamhs bound  to  know  the  etymolo- 
gies of,  240 

Naomhsheanchus  Naomh  Insd  Fail, 
163 

Narrow  Water  ( Caeluisgd ),  235 
Naoisi,  275 

Natfraech,  Aengus,  son  of  [App.  483, 
586 

National  Independence,  loss  of,  6. — 
Literature  encouraged  by  the  na- 
tive chiefs  even  after  it.  6-7 
Natsluagh,  son  of  Caelbad,  363  [App. 
610 

Navan  (the  Book  of  the  Ua  Chongh- 
bhail,  or  of),  20 

Neagh,  Loch  ( Loch  n-Echach ) [App. 
591  iL=Historic  Tale  of  the  Burst- 
ing forth  of,  294 

Neamnainn ; Cael  Ua-,  308  [App.  594 
Necklace  of  red  gold,  426 
Nechtain ; Dun,  [App.  584  n. 
Necromancy  of  cliildren  of  Cailitin 
[App.  587  n. 

Needlework  ; (the  lady  Eimer),  279 
Neglect  of  antiquarian  inquiry  in 
Ireland,  L-J2 

Neidhd,  son  of  Adhna , 45,  176,  218, 
8*3  [App.  616 

Neid,  Ui- ; Cam,  (Co.  Cork),  422 
Neill,  Clanna ; the,  336 
Neimthenn,  the  judgments  of  Doet  of, 

46 

Neit,  son  of  Indai  [App.  590  n. 
Nemhidh,  171,  226, — his  physicians, 
221, 225^=Sons  of,  at  first  battle  of 
Magh  Tuireadh , 246. — Tale  of  the 
Immigration  of,  295. — liis  Colony, 
referred  to  by  Finntan,  241 
Nemedians,  ancestors  of  the  Tuatha 
Dd  Danann,  244 
Nemsenchaidh,  381  [App.  615 
Nennius,  53. — Irish  Version  of  [Ed. 
Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.),  450  [App  590 
n. — Lctha  named  by,  [App.  502. — 
Translation  of,  190 
Nennta,  Sidh- ; (the  fairy  mansion), 
[App.  591  n. 

Nera  [App.  589  n. 

Nerin,  Inis  Mac,  (in  Loch  Cd),  93 
Nero,  conduct  of  the  village,  in  Ire- 
land, 355 

“Net”;  Cormac’s  Glossary  on  tho 
word,  250 

Nessa,  mother  of  Conor,  274  [App. 
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G36 ; [and  see  Conchobhar  Mac 
Nessa ] 

New-Mint  Hill,  {Ard  Leamhnachta ), 
450 

Newry  Water,  ( Glenn  Right),  72. — 
( lubhnr  Chinntragha ),  287 
Nia  Mdr,  44 

Niall,  [and  see  Nigellus,  App.  602], 
— the  oldest  charter  of  the  land  of, 

Niall  Frasach , Tale  of  [App.  531 
Niall  Garbh  O’Donnell,  407 
Niail  Glun-dubh , 387 
Niall  “ Naoi-ghiallach w (“  of  the  Nino 
Hostages") ,2 84, 328,  3 GO,  386,  451. 
— the  race  of,  208. — Genealogy  of 
[App.  499. — his  death,  454. — his 
sons  [App.  531. — his  expedition  to 
the  Ictian  Sea  [App.  592  n. 

Niagh,  Mug  It ; now  Magh  2'uireadhu 
215 

Nicholson  on  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ct, 

96 

Nigellus  ( Niall ),  intruding  prelate  at 
Armagh  (a.d.  1 134)  [App.  602 
Nineveh,  369,  421 
Ninint,  8 

AVh/,  son  of  Fenias  Farsaidh,  226 
Noah ; all  Genealogies  made  to  begin 
from,  215. — and  the  elders,  368 
Noble  Saints  of  Erinn,  the,  369 
“ Nochrothaigh ",  Fcdlirn ; ((laughter  of 
K.  Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa),  49 
[App.  511 

Nore,  the  river  ; (n-Eoir),  364 
Norman  invasion,  the,  411 
Normans,  225,  226. — in  Erinn,  422. — 
Anglo-,  (called  Saxons),  387. — 
adoption  of  Irish  language,  etc., 
by  the,  6. — Settlers ; Tales  before 
the  time  of  the  Norman,  299 
Nos  ; ( Cluan  Mic  No  is),  8 
Notal , 381,  [App.  615 
November  Eve,  a pagan  festival 
( Samhuin ),  284,  286 
Nuadha  A irgead-lamh , 246,  247,  249, 
Nuadha  Finn  fail,  (a.m.  4238)^  83 
Nuadha  Necht,  (Monarch  a.m.  5090; 

or  b.c.  110),  301,  [App.  474,  483 
“ O"  and  “ Mac",  214 
O’Aingidy,  2 1 1 

Oak  from  Cratloe  for  the  roof  of 

Aileach,  401 

Oar  Wheel  (see  Rowing  Wheel),  427, 
etc. 

O’Barrdan,  Johannes,  323 
O'/Jibsaigh,  103 

(Jbfen , son  of  Fidru ; 363  [App.  610 
O’ Boland,  211 

O'Braoin  ( Tighernach ),  [O’Breen], 


57. — Donnchadh.  Abb.  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  419. — Eight  Rev.  J.,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  66. — Donnchadh , story  of 
[App.  532, — Tipraitt,  [App.  621 

O'Bnain,  158,  209,  226.— the  first- 
named ,214. — of  Eathar lugh  [Ather- 
low],  211. — of  Cuanach,  211. — 
Tadhg , and  the  Devil,  [App.  532.— 
Brian  Ruadh , son  of  Conor,  234236. 
— Domhnall  Mdr , 212. — Tadhg , son 
of  Conor,  234,  235,  236.  —Tur 
loch,  son  of  Tadhg,  236. — an  oak 
of  the  house  of,  396. — Conor,  foun- 
der of  Corcumroe,  234.  236.— 
Domhnall  Mdr,  last  King  of  Mun- 
ster, 234, — Donnchadh  Cairbrtch, 
234. — Muirchtartach ; A ileach  de- 
stroyed by,  400,  405. — Douoch.  son 
of  Tadhg,  236. — Muirchtartach  id. 
1119),  414 

O’Briens,  the;  junior  to  the  Mac 
Mahons,  326, — of  Ara,the,212, 236. 
— of  Dufferin,  Wexford,  211. — Ge- 
nealogy of  the  race  of  the.  209.— 
Submission  of  Murchadh  to  Uenrr  . 
VIII.,  237.— The,  in  1194  -.  234, 
236. — Turloeh,  King  of  Munster, 
336 

O'Caellaidht ; Acdh,  Bishop  of  Air- 
ghiall,  (OrieU),  361 

O'Caisidt;  Ruaidhridhe . (Rory O’Cas- 
sidy),  85 

O’Callaghan,  209 

O’ Cane;  O’Mulvany,  Chief  Poet  of, 

82 

O’Cannan  and  O’Clery,  historian?  of 
the  Cinel  Conaill  (in  Donegal),  212 

O'  Caomhain,  126 

O’Carroll,  209. — of  Ely;  O’Riordan, 
historian  of,  219;  [and  see  O'Ccar- 
bhuilf] 

O’Casey,  211 

O' Ccarbhuill , Maehuthain , 76,*  [App. 
529.  531 

Ocha,  or  Ocht,  55,  88-9,  [App.  484, 
488.  _ 

Ochtriuil , daughter  of  the  physician 
Diancecht , 250 

O'  Cleirccin ; ( Eochaidh ),  168.  — the. 
historians  of  the  Cinel  Eoghain,  2 19 

O'  Clerigh,  146. — and  O’Cannan,  his- 
torians of  the  Cinel  Conaill  (in  Do- 
negal), 219.  — Conairt,  the  work* 
of,  1 78. — Cucoigch  rict,  the  last  will 
of,  178  [App.  560. — the  works  of, 
178,  1 79. — Two  Poems  by  [App- 
662. — Ferfasa,  poet  of  O’Donnell, 
417.  --  Gdla  - Riabhach,  M.S.  br. 
(1460),  250. — Gi/la Riabhach,  son  of 
Tuat/ial,  (died  1612),  282.— Zw 
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ghaidh , 142.  — his  Life  of  Ae.dk 
Ruadh,  22.— Michael,  22,  142.  et 
seq.,  (App.  C45. — as  to  Flam  [App. 
510.  — Glossary,  347.  Hooks  re- 
ferred to  by  the  O’Clerys,  21,  22. 
— Marty  rology  (of  1 Donegal),  353. — 
(Michael)  Lives  of  the  Saints,  340, 
— Seaan,  19, — other  works  of  the 
O’Clerys  (besides  the  Annals),  21, 
80,  162,  113 
O'  Cnaimhin,  211 

O’  Coinlisg,  (Murchadh  Riabhach),  1G3 
O'  Colla  (Friar  Paul),  164 
O'  Comhraidh/  (O'Curry),  210 
O* Conchobhair ; Feidhlunidh  [App.547 
O'Connally,  311 

O’Connell,  John  (of  Kerry) ; Poem  on 
History  of  Erinn,  by,  350 
O'  Coming , 21 1 

O’Conor  (Rev.  Chas.)  on  Tighernach , 
03,  06  u.  [App.  621. — on  Flann , 
57. — on  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
80. — on  the  so-called  Annals  of 
Boyle,  81. — on  the  Annals  of  Ul- 
ster, 86. — on  the  Chronicum  Sco- 
torum,  129. — on  the  Anuals  of 
Connacht,  113,  117. — on  Oisin,  or 
Ossian,  300 

O’Conor,  Charles,  of  Belanagare ; on 
Flann,  53. — Observation  on  Annals 
of  Connacht,  called  by  him  of  Kil- 
ronan,  114. — on  MaePherson’s  Os- 
sian, 300 

O’Conors,  the,  226. — the  first  named, 
214. — Character  of  the  house  of 
the,  1 1 5. — The  O’Mulconrys,  their 
historians,  219.  — Cathal  Crobh 
Jjearg  [App.  547. — Toirrdhealback 
Mdr  (Turloch),  ALL  — Birth  of, 
[App.  535.  — Rudhraidhe  (mon- 
arch, a.d.  1156—1172),  36b,  398, 
414.  — Murchad/i , Lord  of  Offaly, 
395. — of  Corcomroe  [App.  630. — 
the  founder  of  the,  346 
O’Conor  Donn,  1 16. — MS.  in  posses- 
sion of,  356. 

O’Cormacan,  210 

O'Cronins  of  Fermoy,  descended  from 
Mogh  Ruiih , 272 

O' Cudeamhain  (Cullen),  [App.  488 
( yCuindlis  (Murchadh  Riabhach ),  192 
O'Cutmin,  19, — Giolla  Caomkain-, 
163.  — Historian  of  the  O’Uuarcs, 
219. — Sigraidh-,  183,  184 
O’Daly  (Hugh),  195 
O’Davoren,  121. — Law  Glossary  by, 
123.  — Donnell-;  MS.  by,  (a.d. 
1590),  386 

O’Dea,  210. — Fosterers  of  Turloch 
O’Brien  (a.d.  1270),  236 


O’Deorans  of  Leinster,  the,  348 

Odhar , 30,  169 

Odhbha,  Battle  of  (1072) ; 121 
O’Doherty.  183 

O' Domhnaill,  '(O’Donnell),  the  first 
named,  214.  — the  name  occurs 
288  times  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters ; (O’Brien  254  times), 
158.  — Aengus,  334. — Domkna/l , 
Colonel  (1723),  327,  Ml.-Magk- 
nus  (Life  of  St.  Colum  CM/,  by), 
328^the  O’Donnells,  327,  330.— 
Poems  on  the  (O’Clery  MS.),  173. 
— Aedh  Dubk,  407. — Aedh  Ruadh 
(Hugh  Roe),  22,  396,  406.  — 
O’Clery’s  Life  of,  22.— a Conn - ; 
basely  fighting  on  the  English  side, 
407.  — at  Beal  an  atha  Buidhe 
(1598),  417. — Ball  Dearg , 406.— 
Brother  Bonaventura,  147. — Cal- 
bhach,  son  of  Manus,  407. — Conn, 
407. — Domhnall  Mdr  (1241),  406. 
— Conall , 331. — List  of  Obits  of 
the  [App.  570.  — Manus,  407.  — 
Niall  Uarbh , 407. — Hugh , of  Lark- 
field,  [App.  570.— Sir  Neal,  331. 
— Sir  Richard  Annesley,  331. — 
Toirrdhealbach  [App.566. — O’Don- 
nells called  liConair , 415. — O’Don- 
nells, the  historians  of  the;  (see 
Cinel  Conaill),  219. — O’Donnell’s 
Life  of  St.  Colum  CM/,  407  [App. 
540.  [fftts,  334 

O' Domhnallain,  (O’Donnellan),  Aen- 
O’ Don  nelly  (Owen),  195 
O'Donovan,  Dr.  John,  99.  — on  the 
name  Letha  [App.  503. — mistaken 
comments  on  the  preference  of 
O’Gara  to  O’Donnell,  157.  — his 
edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  85,  150,  160,  445. — hia 
Grammar,  457 

O’Dowda ; Bally-,  223^Ceremony  of 
the  Inaguration  of,  126  [App.  542 
O’ Driscolls,  190. — of  Cork,  of  the 
Ithian  race,  207 
O' Drama;  Solomon,  483 
O' Dubhthaigh,  82,  94 
O' Dubhghennain,  (see  O’Duigenan), 
94,  145 

O’Dugan,  178.  — Historian  of  the 
O’Kelly ’s,  Ibh  Main/,  219,658. 
O’Duggans  of  Fermoy  descended  from 
Mogh  Ruiih , 272 
O' Duib/m/,  Diarmaid,  313,  315 
O’Duigenans,  94,  145, — Book  of  the, 
22,23. — Historians  of  Clann  Maol- 
ruanaidh  (MacDermotts,  MacDon- 
achs,  etc.),  219. — of  Kilronan ; An- 
nals of  the,  113 
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O'Duimn,  historian  of  the  race  of 

Eoghan  M6r , 219 

O'Duinn's  Poem  on  the  Kings  of 
Leinster  [App.  484  n, 

Oenach  Clochatr  (Manister,  Connty 
Limerick),  305 

Oengoba , son  of  Oblcn , 363,  [see  Aen- 
goba , App.  610.] 

Oengus , 44,  46,  48,  335,  etc.  (and  see 
AenguT)- — Son  of  Natsluagh , 363 
[App.  610 

Oenna ; Mac  Nia,  son  of  [App.  505 
O' Ferghaill  ( Murchadh  Finn)f  102 
O’Fergus,  Dr.  John,  98. — Book  of 
(“  Liber  Flams  Fergusiorum”),  76 
[App.  531 

O’ Ferrell's  country ; O’Mulconrys,  his- 
torians of,  219 

Off  ally  ( Ua  FailghS),  302,  365,  395 
Official  records  of  the  Genealogies, 
etc.,  203 — 4 
O'Flainn,  399 

O' Flaithbheartaigh  (O’Flaherty),  53, 
211, — the,  descended  from  Senach , 
son  of  Duach  Tengumha , K.  of  Con- 
nacht (a  d.  499),  UL=Mac  Gilli 
Kelly  historian  of,  219.  — Cathal , 
102, — on  the  Fili  [App.  462,  469 
O'Flanagan ; Theophilus,  366 
O' Flannagain  ( Eochaidh ),  20,  138 — 
Muircheartach , son  of  Flaithbhear- 
tach  [App.  547 

O' F loin  n,  Eochaidh , 69,  — ( Rudh - 
raid  he),  102. — Poem  on  A eng  us  Oil - 
mucadh , 241. — Poem  on  the  Tuatha 
Di{  Danann , and  Battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh , 241, — Ui  Fhloinn , [App. 
548. 

O'Flynn  ( see  Ui  Fhloinn)  [App.  548 
O' Gar  a,  209. — Fcrghul , 145  [App. 
546,  548  — the  expatriated  Friar, 
356. — Succession  of  the  Chiefs  of 
the  [App.  546 

Ogham  writing,  41,  80  [App.  464, 
468,  etc. — Ancient  tract  on,  190. — 
Inscription  on  Oscar's  Tombstone, 

<SQ4 

Ogma  “ Grian  Aineach",  249 
O’Gloiarn,  211 

O’Gorman  ; Maurice,  104.  167  [App. 

539, — the  Chevalier  Thomas,  104 
O’Grady,  210,  237. — Mr.  Standish 
Hayes  [App.  590  n, 

O’Griffy  (Griffin),  237 
O’Hanlon,  73 

O’Hara,  102,  147,  209. — the  O’Haras 
[App.  548 

O'Uartagain;  Cinacth , 205.  — Poem 
by  [App.  479,  513, 643. 

O’Hoa,  210 


O'H-Eaghra,  (O’Hara)  ( Duarca *), 
102,  147  [App.  546 
O’Heeren,  83, 178 
O'ffehir  (Hare),  237 
O’Higgins,  180 
O’Hogan,  2LL 

O' Uuidhrin  (O’Hoerin).--  Gil  la  ua 
Naemh,  83,  178 
O’Hurly,  210 
Oi=Aoi,  177, 

Oiblen,  363  [App.  610 
Oi  Conchobhar ; St.  Ultan,  son  of 
[App.  608 

Oueuch  ( Aileach ),  401,  etc. 

Oilcan  Darairi  (“  Valentia  Island''). 

272 

Oilean  na  Naemh , 111  [App.  539 
Oilen,  stone  builder  of  Constantinople, 

222 

Oilioll  Oluim , 43,  96,  207,  208,  351. 
— Death  of,  312. — Genealogy  of 
the  races  from,  158,  208,  209 
Oilltrialkiich,  Cam , 100 
Oirchis , or  Airchis;  (u  mercy”)  ; 373 
[App.  615 
Oirear  Caoin,  287 
Oirdnidhc , Acdh  ; Monarch,  363 
Oisin,  200,  209,  299,  300, 394  et  seq. 
— Poems  ascribed  to,  301  et  seq., 
304. — Oisin  and  Caoilti , dialogue 
with  St.  Patrick,  200 
Oitte,  or  Aideadha;  (“Tragedies’') 
— [“  Historic  Tales”,  No.  6],  273 
O’Karbri,  Johannes,  323 
O’Keef,  209,  211 

O’Kelly, — the  race  of,  208. — of  Ibh 
Maxni;  O’Dugan,  the  historian  of. 

219 

O’Kennedy,  21 1. — Mac  an  Ghobhaus 
historians  of,  219 
Olioll  Olum,  96,  etc.  (see  Oilioll) 

Oil;  Uch~,  the;  (the  Great  Lamenta- 
tion), 49 

Ollamhs,  2, 12,  14, 29,  74,  204  [App. 
462. — the  duties  of  the,  239,  243. 
their  education,  240.  — Classifica- 
tion of,  24L — Duty  of,  in  keeping 
the  Genealogies,  204. — Qualifica- 
tions of  an  Ollamh  by  law,  204, 
241,  255. — of  Music ; qualifications 
of  the,  255 
Ollamh  Fodhlay  218 
O/larbha,  Battle  of,  307 
O’Liddy,  210 

O'Lochain ; Cuan , 9,  42,  53  T App. 
496 ; — correction  of  translation  of  a 
word  in  his  poem  on  Tara,  10  n. 

O'  Lochlainn  of  Burren,  212, 235  [App. 
630 

O Longan,  120 
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O'  Porcan,  (Larkin),  211 
O’Lttinw,  85,  86  [App.  533. — in  Fer- 
managh, 21 2.  - -(Gillapatrick-),  86, 

109 

O'  Meachair  (O’Meagher),  147 
O’Mahony,  from  Ailgenan , 210 
O' Main*,  211 

O' MaelchonairS,  145  [App.  563;  644 
O' Maeilsec/ilainn ; Domnall  Breagh- 
ach,  387.— Roen,  413,  111 
O’Meara,  from  Ailgenan , 210 
“ Omnia  Monumenta  usque  Cimba- 
oth* , etc.,  63, 67, 68,  70,  [App.  518, 
fill) 

O' Muireadhaigh , 100 
O’-Mulconry,  79, 176. — Paidin,  118. — 
Historians  of  the  O’Conors,  219 
O’Mulloy,  Hugh,  98 
O'Mulvany,  Melaghlin,  82 
O' Muir g , 100 

O'Neavhtain , 195,  210.  — Tadhg 
(1716);  forged  “ prophecy”  by,  118 
[App.  628 

O'  Neamhnainn ; Cael , 308  [App.  591 
O'Neill , 208,  211. — the  first  named, 
211. — the  race  of,  called  “ Eoghan”, 
415 a man  of  the  clann,  “ pro- 

phecy” of,  418.  — the  O’Neills  of 
Clare,  210.  — the  Cenel  Eoghain , 
407.— Brian ; alliance  with  Tadhg 
O'Brien, 235 , — O’Dugan’s  poem, 658 
O'  n- Eoghan,  210 
Onna  (Harper  and  Musician),  217 
On  Festival  of  St  John  Baptist,  429. 

App  631 
Ophelania,  133 
O'Quinn,  210 

O’ Rafferty,  Donnell  (Abbot  of  Kells), 

O'  Raghallaigh,  101 

Orainn  (qu.  Crainn ) [App.  470 

Orator  of  Dublin,  the;  ( Conamhail ), 

103 

Oratory,  ritual  for  consecration  of  an, 

357,378 

Order  of  Poets,  qualification  of  the, 

220 

Orders,  holy;  unqualified  candidate 
for,  372 

Orders  of  Wisdom ; the  Seven,  9 
Ordination  of  the  Fiti  (i.e.  Poet,  Doc- 
tor), 2 

Ordnance  Survey,  the,  370 
O’Reardon,  209,  217 
O’Kegan,  211 

O'Riada,  (now  Reidy),  210 
O'Riain , (O’Ryan),  [App.  488 
Oriel  ( Airghiall ),  361 
O’Riordan,  209.- -Historian  of  O’Car- 
roll of  Ely,  217 


Ornamentation  of  Croziers,  etc.,  by 
Bishop  Tassach , 368 
Ornaments ; of  feathers  on  a poet’s 
gown,  383.  — on  shrine  of  Domh- 
nach  Airgid,  322. — in  RJLA.  Mu- 
seum, 38  n. 

O' Ruairc , 101.—  Brian  na  Murtha , 
194. — of  BreifnS,  the,  335, 337. 398. 
— the  0'Cuinuns  historians  of  the, 
219.  — Ualgarg , 398.  — William 
Gorm , 398 

O'Ruanaidh,  John,  82 
Oscar , son  of  Oisin,  300, — Ogham  in- 
scription on  Tomb  of,  301 
O'Scoba  ; 100, — of  Clonmacnoise,  the 
books  of,  21,  100 
O’Scully,  210 
O'Seasnain,  210 
O’Shechan,  211 
O'Siodhachan , 211 
O'Slebhin , Gillacomguill ; (chief  poet 
of  Uladh ) App.  179 
Osnadhj  Ci//- ; (Battle  of)  [App.  483, 
586  n. 

Osraighe  (Ossory),  17,  302,  421, 
etc. 

Ossian  [see  Oism],  297,  300,  et  seq. 
Ossory,  17 ; — Donnell  Mac  Gilla  Pa- 
trick, K.  of  (1165),  421. — Magh 
RaighnS  in,  302 

Osteud;  Irish  MSS.  written  at  (1631), 

356 

O' Suileabhain , meaning  of  the  name, 
267  (see  O’Sullivan) 

O’Sullivan,  209.  — Meaning  of  the 
name,  267.  — the,  senior  to  Mac 
Carthy,  226 

O'Taidhg ; ( Gilla  na  Naemh ),  102 
O'Troighthigh.  346  [App.  607 
Othna,  42,  53 
O’Tuomy,  211 

Ouuce,  an;  (Uingt?)  [App.  193 
Owen,  210.  — Race  of  the  family 
called,  210 

Ox,  bare  rib  of  an ; presented  to  Conn , 

388 

Oxen,  Hill  of  the  ( Drom  DamhghairS , 
— Knocklong),  271 
Oxford;  MSS.  in,  25. — Copy  of  FelirS 
compared,  371 
Paidin  O’Mulconry,  118 
Pagan  worship;  pretended,  [App. 
586  n. 

Painting  of  the  eyebrows,  309 
Palestine,  222 
Palladius,  St.,  342,  398 
Paper  not  used  in  ancient  Erinn 
[App.  170 

Paris ; Bibliotheque  Nationale,  26 
Paps  of  Anannt  the,  309 
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Parchment;  birch  wood  used  before 
invention  of  [App.  470 
Partholan , 171,  225. — Brecon , son  of 
[App.  587  n. — Colony  referred  to 
by  Finntan , 241.  — his  physician, 
221. — Tale  of  the  Immigration  of, 
294-5 

Parthians  and  Bactrians,  the ; of  com- 
mon descent  with  the  Gaedhil ; 
(from  Magog,  son  of  Japhet),  205 
Paste,  blue  and  red;  ornaments  in, 

323 

Paten  of  St.  Tighernain ; (the  Mias 
Tighernain ),  338 

“ Patricius  Cothirthiacus  [App.  C08 
Patrick,  St. ; and  the  noble  saints  of 
Erinn,  369. — Letters  in  Erinn  be- 
fore, 4,  — Buried  at  Down,  410. 
— the  Canon  of,  373  [App.  612. 
— Ard  - Patrick  (Co.  Limerick). 
308. — Cothraiqt,  another  name  for 
[App.  623. — Leac  Phatraic,  or  Car - 
raig  Phatraicc.  (the  Rock  of  Cashel) 
[App.  623. — Croziers  of  (and  espe- 
cially the  Bachall  losa  [App.  600, 
etc.),  6Q3  n. — Ilis  chariot,  St.  Sech - 
mi//,  and  St.  Fiacc  [App.  606. — His 
miracles  first  collected  by  St.  Colum 

Cillt  [App.  608 Bell  of  Saint, 

336,  337  [App.  631  n.  — Gospels, 
a relic  of  Saint,  321. — Brogan,  the 
scribe  of,  308. — Death*  of  (March 
17.  493),  415. — Miracles  of  [App. 
609. — His  Dialogue  with  Caoiltt 
and  Oisin , 200.— His  Law  of  Affi- 
liation, 225. — Mac  Cecht , one  of  the 
three  smiths  of,  337. — Saved  from 
poisoned  drink, 310. — Sketch  of  his 
life  in  Book  of  Armagh,  347. — The 
Cuilefadh  of,  335. — Tripartite  Life 
of,  etc.,  339  ct  seq.,  342-3  [App. 
609. — The  tooth  of,  338. — The  fes- 
tival of,  368  [App.  81 1 
Patrick  the  Younger;  life  of  St.  Pa- 
trick by,  349 

Paul  (old);  and  Spiritual  Directors, 

368 

Pedigree,  a,  distinguished  from  a ge- 
nealogy, 214 

Pedigrees  and  Genealogies,  the  Books 
of,  203. — of  the  Irish  saints,  353, 
357,  358.— of  Mac  Firbis,  Book  of, 
121, 215  [App.  541. — of  “ scholar- 
ship”, [App.  493  —of  St.  Kimhin , 
35 1 —of  the  Dalcassians,  209 
Penal  Laws ; Duald  Mac  Firbis  one 
of  the  victims  of  the,  122 
Penitential  Pilgrimage  to  sea,  a,  292 
Pentateuch,  the;  (the  JJeich  m-Brei - 
t/iir),  9,  31 


Persecutions  of  religion  in  Ireland,  355 
Personal  descriptions  in  tale  of  the 
Tain  Bo  Chuailgni f,  38. — Descrip 
tion  of  Comae  Mac  Airt , 44 
Pestilence  in  1095,  404 
Peter  and  Paul,  church  dedicated  to 
Saints,  325 

Peter,  Epistle  of,  from  heaven,  662-3 
— and  the  apostles  and  disciples.  : • £ 
Fetrio,  Dr.  George ; on  the  Saliatr  of 
Tara,  11,  12. — on  the  ancient  law?. 
16.— on  the  murder  of  Duald  Mar 
Firbis,  122. — on  the  autograph  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masiert, 
149. — his  Paper  on  Tara,  187,  IQ1, 
885. — on  Litany  of  Aengus.  Wj  • 
381.  — on  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
370 Possessor  of  a bell  of  St.  Pa- 

trick, 337. — his  work  on  the  Round 
Towers;  mistake  in.  corrected.  381 . 
— his  Ancient  Music;  fairy  lullaby 
in  [App.  505. — Description  of  the 
Domunach  Airgid , 322 
Pharaoh  — Faro,  369.— Cengria,  441 
Philip  de  Breusa,  432 
Phillipps,  Sir  Thomas,  26 
Philosopher  {Fill),  [App.  462 
Philosophy,  or  Poetry ; the  four  divi- 
sions of,  240 

Physicians;  (the  first  in  Erinn).  221. 
— treatment  of  Conchobhar  M u 
Nessa  by  his,  276 

Piets,  the;  ( Cruithnennns ).  288,  4ML 
— high  spirit  of  the,  224  [App.  581. 
— references  to  the,  414.  417 
Pictish  Tale ; the  “ Treachery  of 
Scone”,  a [App.  591  n. 

Pictish  word ; “ Cartait ”,  the  only 
one  preserved,  20 

Pictiers  (Poictiers) ; the  Piets  in,  450 
Pig  of  1 lac  Dot  ho,  the  [App.  466 
Pillar  Stone;  the  Plain  of  the,  (Mayh 
an  Chart  he,  in  Scotland),  287.  2Sr. 
— the,  of  CnamhchoUl ; 385,402 
Pilate’s  wife,  367 

Pilgrimage ; of  Snedhgus  and  Mac 
liiaghla,  333, — to  sea;  a peniten- 
tial,' 292 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  382 
Pilgrims,  Roman,  in  Erinn,  38! 
Pillows,  310 
Pinginn  [App.  493-4 
Pipers,  248 

Plague  (in  a.d.  1095),  404. — Fiery, 
on  the  festival  of  St.  John  Baptist, 

885.  402,  404 

Plagues  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries, 

425 

Plants,  healing;  bath  medicated  with. 

250 
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Plato;  Maximus  Tyrius,  school  of 
[App.  463 

Poems  and  Tales;  Of  the  Imagina- 
tive, 296 

Poems,  Ancient  Historical ; (O’Clery 
MS),  173- — On  the  O’Donnells  of 
Donegal  (O’Clery  MS.),  173.-- 
Fenian,  299,  301.  — Religious,  by 
early  saints,  357,  — Poem  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  St.  Colum  C Hit's,  329 
Poet;  Adhna,  the,  383 
Poetess ; Etan,  the,  218 
Poets  (see  File),  2,  240,  243.- -Quali- 
fication of  the  Order  of,  220. — 
the  seven  degrees  of,  229.  — the 
official  gown  of  a ( Tuighcn ),  383. 
— Privileges  of,  taken  away,  384. 
of  Conn , the  three,  388  [App. 
620. 

Poetry  (see  Philosophy),  240. — The 
Twelve  Rooks  of,  301. — Abbrevia- 
tion in  MSS.  IS  n. 

Poictiere  (Pictiers),  the  Piets  in,  450 
Poisoned  drink ; St.  Patrick  saved 
from,  370, — poisoned  weapons  of 
the  Britons  of  Fotharta , 450,  — 
Ocngus'  poisoned  spear,  11. 
Poll-bet/;  (Lighthouse  of,  near  Dub- 
lin), 269 

Polo ; Marco  [see  Marco],  25,  200 
Pope,  Supremacy  of  the,  in  St.  Pa- 
trick’s time,  373  [App.  612 
Portico  thatched  with  wings  of  birds, 

311 

Port  Lairgt  (Waterford),  50 
Portfoman;  parish  of,  (Westmeath), 

285 

Port  Patrick,  287 
Posts,  four  (to  beds),  311 
Prayers,  Ancient  Forms  of,  357,  378 
Preface  to  O’Clery ’s  Glossary  [App. 
558, — to  O’Clery’s  Leabhar  Gtibn- 
ola  [App.  554,— to  O’Clery’s  Heim 
Riograiahe  of  [App.  546 
Prerogative;  assertion  of  royal,  re- 
sisted, 333 

Priesthood ; Canon  on  Education  for 
the,  372 

Priests  clad  in  wliite  [App.  505. — 
English  persecution  of  Irish,  356 
Primacy  of  Ardmarha  ( Armagh),  373 
[see  Canon  of  St.  Patrick.  [App. 
612]^ — Hereditary  succession  to, 
399,  400. 

Primogeniture,  rule  of,  22^ 

Prim-set  la,  “ Prime  Stories”,  243, 251 
Printing ; effect  of  discovery  of.  6 
Priscian,  Codex  of  (at  St.  Gall),  re- 
ferred to  by  Zeuss,  27 
Privilege  of  hunting,  royal,  333 


Privileges  of  an  O/lamh,  etc.,  3 
Probus,  390,  397 
Profession  of  a champion,  279 
Professor;  the  Classical  ( Ferldghinn ), 
2 m,  9 m,  56,  [App.  195 
“ Prophecies”  ; Of  the  so-called,  362 
et  seq.,  410. — Political  use  made  of 
forged,  430. — as  to  the  Death  of 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  275. — Druidical, 
284,  386-7  [App.  617.  — in  ancient 
Gaedhilie  “ Bailt",  385. — of  St. 
Patrick,  by  Finn  Mac  Cumhail /, 
303. — Use  made  of  forged ; by  Sir 
G.  Carew,  (a.i>.  1602),  311  [App. 
635-6, — Passages  from  Cambrensis 
(Expug.  Ilib.)  concerning  sonic, 
132,  [App.  631 

Prophet  and  Poet ; office  of,  at  Tara, 

399 

Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the 
first,  233 

Protestant  persecution  of  Catholics, 

112 

Province;  Sr  eng' 8,  246  [App.  563, 
Psalms,  copy  of  the ; St.  Colum 
Ciiltf's,  321,327 
Psalter,  [see  SaltairL  H,  etc. 
Ptolemy  Lagus  ( h olameus  Mac 
Lairgt ) [App.  521 
Qualifications  of  a Poet,  220,  243 
[App.  583-4. — of  an  Ollam/i , 239- 
40,  etc.  — of  an  OUamh  of  Music, 
255. 

Race, Foot- ; with  Caeiltt [ A pp.587  n. 
Race,  the  Red-haired  man's ; the 
Three  Contis,  of,  407 
Races  in  Erinu,  characteristics  of 
the,  223 

Rachlainn,  38. — Cougars  adventures 
in  the  island  of,  262 
Rahan  (King’s  County),  [see  Ilaith- 
tn],  340.374, 

Raighnt,  Magh- ; the  grave  of  Goll 
in,  802 

Raith  Chumhaill  (Rathcoole),  403 
Raith  Muight  (Rathmoy,  or  Ratoo,) 
[App.  631  n, 

Raithin  (Rahan,  King’s  County),  St. 
Mochuda  of,  340.  — Ecclesiastical 
city  of,  371 

Raith  Meidhbht  [App.  480 
Ramhach  (see  Roth  Ramhach ),  385, 
401,  421,  423,  427 

Randall,  the  son  of  Amlaff,  403 
Ranks  of  learned  men  in  ancient 
Erinn,  2 et  seq. 

Ranna ; Mac  Namara  of,  line  of,  234 
Rami , Saltair  na ; the,  21,  360  (and 
see  609). 

Ransom  of  a noble;  a 31 S.  the,  6 
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Raphoe  ( Rath  Bhotha ),  100,  [App.477 
Rath  (see  also  Raith ) 
Rathangan(/5n'M  Jmghain)  fApp.487 
Rath  Beagh  ( Raith  aeothaiyh),  449 
Rath  Bhotha  (Raphoe),  100,  [App. 
417 

Rath  Brcist;  Balur,  builder  of,  222 
Rath  Chormaic  (at  Tara),  402 
Rath  Colptha  (now  Raholp,  Down) 
[App.  603 

Rathcoole,  (Co.  Dublin)  ( Raith  Chu- 
mhaill ),  403 

Rathcormac  (Co.Cork);  Car n Tiyher- 
naigh  near,  2G7 
Rath  Cro,  410 
Rath  Cruachan , 33,  35 
Rathlin  Island  ( Rechrainn ),  280 
Raths,  Forts,  and  Cathairs , 440 
Ratisbon  ; shrine  in  monastery  of,  336 
Ravilly  (Raith  Biligh)  [App.  488 
Raymund,  432 

Recapitulation  (Lecture  XXL),  435 
Rechrainn,  now  Rathlin  Island,  280 
Rectaidh  Rig-derg  [App.  524 
Red  Hand,  C'«M(i/ofthe  [App.  547 
Red-Heads,  the  tliree  [App.  483, 
687  n. 

Red-haired  man’s  race;  the  three 
Conns,  of  the,  407 
Reeves,  Rev.  W.;  edition  of  Adam- 
nan’s  Life  of  Colum  Cillt,  342. — 
edition  of  Primate  Colton’s  Visi- 
tation [App.  613 

References  to  Historic  Tales,  etc.,  as 
serious  authorities,  241 
“Reformation,  the”;  iconoclast  rage 
of  [App.  004 

Regamatn ; the  Cow-Spoil  of,  (Tale 
of) ; [App.  585  n. 

Relievo,  alto;  ornaments  on  slirine, 

322 

Reichcnau,  Irish  convent  at;  MS.  for- 
merly at,  27,  28 
Reidy,  ( O'Riada ),  210 
Rtim  Rioghraidhe , 162  [App.  548  ct 
scq. 

Rtin,  Fidhnacha  Magh , 308 
Relics,  321, 332, 335,  336, 368,  406.— 
of  St.  Colum  CilU,  406. — Iconoclast 
rage  at  the  “ Reformation”  [App. 
604 

Reliquary,  326,  336 
Renduin , 108 

Reochaid  Mac  Fatheman , 38  [App.500 
Ret  a Mdr,  Laighes,  [App.  481-2 
“ Rhetoric”,  [App.  642- 
Riabhach  O'  Cuindlis  (Murchadh),  102 
Riabhach  O'Coinlisy  {Murchadh),  163 
Riada , Cairbrt,  (ancestor  of  Dalria- 
dan  race),  516 


Ritiyan,  (O'Regan),  211 
Riaghail  do  righthibh,  198 
Riayhail  (St.),  on  the  Scuap  a F a- 
nait,  428, 

Riaghla,  Mac,  333 ; — and  Sntdgus  • 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of,  2 s 9 
Rib  of  an  ox,  and  of  a boar,  388 
llibh,  (Loch),  100 
Rigdonn,  38  [App.  506 
Righltaird;  Raith  [App.  501  n. 

Righe , (Glenn).  72,  73 
Righ- Dhamhna  [App.  475 
Right,  the  river;  (Ros  na  Righ),  266 
Ringui  or  Rigrin , stone-builder  of 
Ail  each,  222 

Rings-End,  near  Dublin,  269 
Rioghraidhe ; ( Rtim -),  162  [App.  346 
et  seq. 

Ri  Raith,  the ; of  Tara,  367 
Ritual  for  Consecration  of  a Church, 
ancient,  357 

Road,  ancient;  from  Naas  to  Tara,  by 
Claen,  270.— Road  of  Cualatm,  the 
great,  250 

Roads,  the  Five ; finished  in  the  time 
of  Conn , [see  Slight],  53, 
Robhartuigh , Ua ; Jjotniinall , 331 

[App.  500 

Roche  (Fr.)  Bishop  of  Kildare,  151 
Roden,  Earl  of;  (Mac  Firbis  auto- 
graph), 227 

Rods  of  gold-bronze  [bed  rods],  31Q 
Roen,  son  of  Muir  cheat  tack,  royal 
heir  of  Tara ; 413 
Roiqhnt  Rosyadach,  218 
Roileay  laoch  Lcitht  Chuinn,  164 
Roilgech , Druim  ; Cruirnthir  Collail , 
from  [App.  608 
Roirinn  [App.  487 
Roirend  (in  Offaly),  302 
Rois,  the  Fera - ; [App.  641, — FuicJia , 
king  of,  333 

Roland  the  Bravo ; Story  of,  25. 
Roman  Consul,  Altus  a;  277,  [App. 
642 — Roman  letters,  uncial  or  cor- 
rupt, 324.  — Pilgrims,  the  three 
times  fifty  in  Erinn,  381  [App.  615 
Romans,  excessive  pride  of  the,  224 
[App.  580 

Romantic  Adventure  of  Cuchulainn 
in  Rechrainn , 280 

Rome ; in  “ Letha ” [App.  504,  616. — 
Cir  stone -builder  of,  222. — Supre- 
macy of  (temp.  St.  Patrick),  373 
[App.  612, — the  holy  Bishops  of, 
369.— College  of  St.  Isidore,  in,  26, 
156,  [App.  644. — Altar  of  St.  Peter, 
in,  662-3. — pilgrimage  of  Conall  to, 
662-3 

Rondin ; Caeiltt  Mac , 306,  307 
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Eonan,  K.  of  Leinster  (a.d.  610) 
[App.  588  n. — Tale  of  Maelfathar - 
taigh,  son  of,  277. — Honan  Mac 
Aedha , 194 

Eos ; the  Chief  FiU  of  Erinn,  170. — 
Argat -,  449,  [and  see  jRois], 

Eos,  son  of  Ruahraidht  [App.  465 
Eos  Broc  (Badger  Wood),  802. — St. 

Molina's  Church  at,  392 
Eos  na  High , 187,  266. — Dathi's  arri- 
val at,  286.— Battle  of,  187  [App. 
589  m 

Roscrea ; St.  Cronan  of,  335 
Rosses  of  Sliabh  Ban  (Connacht);  the 
three,  426 

Boss  Euadh,  34.  [App.  513 
Boss,  the  Fera 333,  [App.  641 
Ross,  men  of,  sent  out  on  the  sea,  333 
Rossmore,  Lord  (preserver  of  the 
Donmach  Airgid),  327 
Both  Eatnhach  (“  Rowing  Wheel”, 
the) ; “ Prophecy  of  the”,  385,  401, 
421,  423,  427 

Round  Tower  at  Aengus'  Church, 
Disert  Aengusa , 364.  — Petrie’s 
Work  on  the  Round  Towers,  381 
Royal  Branch ; the  Champions  of 
the,  270, 274 

Royal  heir  of  Tara;  Eoen , 413 
R I. A. ; Collection  of  MSS.,  in  the 
Library  of  the,  24 
Royal  residences  in  Erinn ; the  chief, 
[App.  588  n. 

Euadh , 96, — King  Dathi’s  Queen,  284 
Euadhan , St. ; Bell  rang  by,  at  Tara, 

337 

Ruaidridhht  O'Caisidt,  85 
Huamann,  the  Dane,  403 
Eudhraidhe , 96. — Monarch,  (b.c.212) 
[App.  465,  474. — Loch,  429 
Rudrician  or  Ultonian  race;  Aengus 
Ceilt  Dt  of  the,  363 
EuUhchearn  [App.  590  n. 

Rules,  Ecclesiastical,  357, 373. — Mo- 
nastic (of  Discipline),  357,  373. — 
of  St.  Colum  C'dlt,  the,  374  [App. 
613,— of  the  Gray  Monks,  375 
Rumold,  St. ; Ward’s  Life  of,  381 
Rushes,  floor  strewn  with,  310 
Rye,  the  fthe  river  Eight),  266 
Sabhall  Phatraic , (Saul,  Co.  Down), 
20 

Sadhbh  (Sabina),  [App.  515,585  n. — 
death  of,  312 

Saerbhreathach,  (Latinized  “ Justi- 
nus”,  or  Justin),  Bishop,  293 
Saerrlannaibh  h-Erenn , A r gain  Chair - 
pri  Cinn-cait  for,  262 
Sax,  | see  &aoi']y  2 n,  18  [App.  461, 
462 


Saighir  Chiarain ; Story  of  [App.  531 
Saighir  (King’s  Co.) ; St.  Ciaran  of, 

340,342 

Suingel  (Singland),  Battle  of,  396 
Saints;  Erinn  called  the  Island  of, 
320. — Ancient  invocations  to  the, 
857,  380. — Genealogies  and  Pedi- 
grees of  the  Irish,  353,  357,  358. — 
Lives  of  the,  339  et  seq,  342.  357 
St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland;  Irish  MSS. 

in  Monastery  of,  27, 379 
Saint  Mullins,  [see  Tigh  Moling],  231 
Salbhuidhe,  Echaidh ; (father  of  Nes- 
sa),  262  [App.  636-7 
Salchoid;  (Sallyliead,  Tipperary), 
Battle  of,  403 

Sa/tair  na  Rcum , the,  21,  360. — the 
spurious  [App.  609 
Saltair  of  Caisel  (Cashel),  19 
Sa/tair  of  St.  Ricemarch,  23 
Sa/tair  of  Tara,  9,  10,  11,  41,  42 , 204 
[App.  464,  496,-656-7 
Samhain,  or  Festival  of  November 
Eve,  284,  286, 418  [App.  466 
Samhair,  the  river  [App.  485 
Samhna,  Cnoc ; Battle  of,  312 
Sanctuary ; of  the  Ollamh's  wand,  3. 

— with  St.  Colum  Cillt,  328 
Sanskrit;  Gen.  Vallancey’s  specula- 
tions from,  300 
Saoi  Candint  [App.  495 
/Snot,  2,  8,  18,  29,42,57,74,76  [App. 
461,  462,  463, 

Saracens ; strength  of  the  [App.  580 
Saraid  [App.  515 
Sdran,  374 

Satire,  the  first  in  Erinn,  248 
Satirists,  248 

Saul,  369— {Sabhall  Phatraic ),  Co. 
Down,  20 

Saxon  Saint,  Gildas  a,  353 
Saxons,  “powerful  and  tyrannical”, 
418. — the  gray,  396. — “ the  creep- 
ing”, dullness  of,  224,  [App.  581.— 
Twenty  thousand,  killed  ; (“  pro- 
phecy” of),  418.— sway  in  Erinn, 
422. — “wicked”,  423^Women,  3. 
— “Prophecy”  of  the  coming  of 
the,  387 

Scdil ; Ath  in-  [App.  481. — the  Bailt 
an-,  385,  419  [App.  618 
Seal,  the,  390 

Scalhach  of  Buanainn  [App.  503 
Scattery  Island  (Inis  Cathaigh),  339 
Scandinavian;  Forgall  Monach  dis- 
guised as  a,  279 
Seariff  (Co.  Clare),  267 
Scathach ; Military  School  of  the  Scot- 
tish lady*  279.  [App.  589  n. 

Seel  air  Chairbrt  Cinn-cait,  198 

46 
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Seel  Fiachna  mic  Reataich,  198 
Scela  (Talcs),  242,  M3,  232 
Scholarship,  “Pedigree”  of  [App.  495 
Schools,  Military ; in  Scotland,  279, 
fApp.589n*=Schools  of  Divinity 
in  Erinn,  291 
Scholar,  a ; 2 n. 

Seiad/i  ard  na  Con  [App.  640 
Sciath-bel;  Crimhthann,  450 
Sciath  BhacaU ; Co  nail,  Ml 
Scone,  the  Treachery  of  [App.  591  n. 
Scoriath , King  of  the  Feramorca  in 
West  Munster,  253 
Scota , (Fert  Scota);  (Gleann  Scot - 
thin);  443 

Scotland ; Of  Flann's  Synchronisms  of 
the  Kings  of,  55, — School  of  Koch- 
aidh  Echbheoil  in,  383. — the  Dal- 
riadan  race  of,  412,  414.  415. — the 
Saints  of,  309. — cnrachs  trading  to, 
257, — Feredach  Finn , King  of,  287, 
288, — Military  Schools  in,  279 
Scotorum ; the  Chronicum,  120,  126, 
128  [App.  542 
Scots  (Milesians)  the,  450 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  297 
Screene;  in  Tireragh,  Sligo;  (MuL 
lachlluaidhe ),  284  ; [and  seeAcuiV/]. 
Screpall  [App.  493 
“ Screptra”  of  Maelsuthain  O' Gear- 
bhuill,  79 

Scripture  Genealogies,  205 
Scriptures,  ancient  copies  of  the,  321 
Scuap  a Fanait,  the,  420,  421,  423, 
426,  428  [App.  632, 634 
Scythia,  222,  447 

Seaan , 19, — son  of  Cucogry  O’Clcry 
[App.  561 

Sea,  the  Ictian  ( Muir  n-lcht)}  454 
[App.  592  n.,  605 
Send , Loch  Iitl,  426,  427 
Scadna , 209 

Seaghais;  Battle  of,  (a.p.  499),  499 
Seanadh  mhic  Maghnusa , 22 
Seanaiqh , Ath- : (Bally shannon,  Co. 

Kildare),  420 
Seanar,  the  Plain  of,  15 
Seancha , son  of  Ailell , 218 
Seanchas  Mdr  (see  Senchus),  16,  etc. 
Seanchadh , 46 
Seanchaidhe,  3,  204 
Seanchua,  in  TireriU,  171 
Seattchuach , the  O’Duigenans  of.  22 
Seangarmna , Tipra  (in  Kerry) ; 306 
[App.  594 

Seanorach,  Agallamh  na , 307,  [App. 
594 

Seachnaill,  Domhnach , (Dunshaugh- 
lin)  [App.  606 

Scchnall , St.  •,  344, — (“  Secundinus”, 


373,  6 10,- -his  Hymn,  352. — St. 
Fiacc  and  St.  Patrick  [App.  606 
Secundinus  (^e«cA/ta//),373  [App.612 
Sedna , the  “ prophet  ”,  422 — “Pro- 
phecies” of  [App.  627,  628 
Segetius,  priest  under  St.  German 
[App.  601 

Seirg/tg/nf  Ghoneulainn,  the  [App. 
637-8 


Seis  (knowledge)  [App.  461 
Selga,  Dumha ; (hunting  mound),  391 
Senach , 15 

Senait  Mic  Maghnusa  ; the  Annals 
of,  called  Annals  of  Ulster  [qu.  v.]t 
52,  74,  83,  85,  117,  [App.  533,  etc. 
Scnan,  St.  (of  Inis  Calhaigk,  or  Scat- 
tery),  Life  of,  339 
Senchan  Torpeist , 8,  29,  30,  4 1 
SenchusMor , the,16,  91[App.61 7 ; 6"‘5 
Seniority,  ancient  law  ol' preference 
by,  261 

Seradh ; Magh  [App.  489,  490 
Serca,  (Love  Stories),  294 
Scrinium , or  reliquary,  326 
Sermons,  Homilies  and  ; ancient,  357 
Seudga,  217 
Sexton,  family  of,  210 
Sheeling,  Loch  ; ( Sileann ),  418 
Sheep,  the  Widow’s ; case  of,  43-4, 
Shenar,  the  Plain  of;  (Seanar),  15 
Shetland  Islands  inhabited  by  Fomo- 
iians,  249 

Shield,  Conall  of  the  Crozier,  331 
Ship,  the  strange;  called  the  Roth 
liamhach,  401 

Shrine  of  the  arm  of  St.  Lachtam,211 
Shrine  belonging  to  Mr.  Monsell  335 
Shrines ; Traceries  on,  323, — in  Mu- 
seum of  R.I.A.,  etc.,  321,  336 
Sianan,  the  (plaintive  song),  of  the 
Women  of  Erinn,  334 
Sid  he  ( Bean-sidhe , Fersidhe ,)  [App. 
504 


Sidh  Neannta , the  fairy  mansion 
[App.  591  n. — Siogmall  of,  286 
Sieges  ; (Historic  Tales  — Forbasa), 

267 

Sigmall , 286, — the  fairy  mansion  of 
[App.  591  n. 

Sigraidh  O' Cuirnin,  183 
Sileann , Loch  (Loch  Sheeling);  the 
gloomy  waves  of,  418 
Silks  for  dress,  310 
Sil  Muircdhaigh , [see  Siof],  115 
Silver  Hand,  Nuada  of  the,  246,  247 
Silver ; door-lintel  of  carved,  310. 
Simeon  Breac  in  Thrace,  244 
Simon  Magus,  402, 403, — Mogh  Rutih 
educated  in  the  East  by,  272 
Sin,  the  Banshee  [App.  599 
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Singland,  Co.  Limerick  (Saingel), 
Battle  of,  39G 

Siogmall  of  Sidh  Neannta , 286 
Siol  Muireadhaigh ; the  Race  of  the, 
(Murray).  57,  83,  219,  226 
Siol  Aodha,  210 

Sitric,  son  of  Mac  Aedha,  3.31  LApp. 

599 — Son  of  Amhlaibh,  414 
Siubhdainech  (Conor  O’Brien  of),  212 
Siubhdaintach , the  Wood  of,  235,  236 
Siuir,  the  river  (Suir)  [App.  185 
Skcllig  Rocks,  the  ( Glas  Charraig ), 

Skreen,  the  Hill  of ; Acaill , 230, 261 
Slaind,  Ae.dh,  415 

Slaingd,  Inbher,  (the  Slanev),  257, 447 
Slane  (the  enchanted  house  of  Cleitech , 
near),  308 

Slaney,  the,  447 : landing  of  the 
French  with  Labhraidh  Maen  in 
the,  257 

Slane,  the  Yellow  Book  of,  20 
Slang  a,  the  son  of  Parthalon,  221 
Slattery,  Most  Rev.  Dr. ; Archbishop 

of  Cashel,  337 

Slaughter,  Battle  of  the  Hill  of; 

(C 'ath  Chnuic  an  A /r),  312 
Slavery  of  the  Aitheach  Tualha , 
alleged,  263 

Slecht,  Magh ; Battle  of,  101  [ App. 536 
Sleibhtd  (Sietty),  4, 342, 319  '[App.607 
[and  see  JF7«cc] 

Slemhain,  38 

Sliabh  an  Iarainn , 101,  102 
SUabh  Ban  (in  Connacht),  the  three 
Rosses  of,  126 

Sliabh  Crott,  the  Mountain  of  Harps, 
127 

Sliabh  Mairgd,  17 

Sliabh  Mis,  (in  Kerry),  448, — (in  An- 
trim), 394. 

Sliabh  n-Ealpa  (the  Alps),  284 
Sliabh  na  m-Ban  (Co.  Tipperary)  396 
Slight  Asail  (and  see  “1/ tdhluacra.”, 
u Cualannh,  u Bala ”),  453 
Slig he  Mdry  the,  453 
Sligech,  96,  146 
Sliocht  Brain  /Van,  211 
Sliocht  Diamiaday  110 
Sling,  the  (Cranntabhaill),  276 
Slothful  Fellow,  Tale  of  the  Flight  of 
the,  313,  316 

Sluaigheadha,  of  the ; (“  Military 
Expeditions”) ; [“  Historic  Tales”, 
No.  HI.  284 

Smdily  Smirdubh  Mac,  426 
Small  Pox,  “ Galar  breacn , 84 
Smirdubh  Mac  Small,  126 
Smith,  Mr.  George ; his  undertak- 
ing of  O’Donovan’s  edition  of  the 


Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  161, 
202, — copy  of  the  Felird  A eng  us  a 
transcribed  for,  371 
Smiths ; of  the  Tuatha  Dd  Danann , 
249, — St.  Patrick’s  three,  337 
Smith,  the  Anglican  form  of  Mac  an 
Ghobhan , 219 

Snaclt,  304  [rectius  Suaeft] 

Snamha  Aighnech , Cuan;  (Carling- 
ford),  287 

Snedhgus,  333. — and  Mac  Riaghla , 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of,  289 
Sobhaired,  217,  449 
Society ; Irish  Archaeological  and  Cel- 
tic, 77  n.  etc. — Ossianic;  (publica- 
tion of)  [App.  590 n. — Gaelic  (pub- 
lication of  the),  11  n.  [App.  589  n, 
— St.  Patrick’s,  of  Melbourne,  458 
Soi/gech  ; Sliabh  [App.  591  n. 
Soiltean  na  n-  Gasan,  102 
Sollyhead,  near  Tipperary  ( Salchoid ), 
Battle  of,  103 

Solomon’s  builder,  Ailian,  222 
Song  of  ihe  Women  of  Erinn,  the 
plaintive,  334. 

Sorrowful  Stories  of  Erinn,  the  three, 

319 

Sorar,  48 
Sorceress,  219 

Sosta , Cluain-,  (Clonsost),  352,  353 
Sovereignty  of  Erinn,  the  [App.  621 
Spain,  222,  — Bragantia  in,  11.  — 
Flight  of  Aedh  Ruadh  to,  396. — 
his  death  in,  406, — (see  Momdra ), 
243,  — an  Irish  Bishop  builds  a 
church  in,  293, — voyage  in  a curuch 
to,  293 

Spaniards,  the,  fierce  and  haughty, 
221  [App.  581 

Spear,  cast  of  a,  311,  388, — of  Oisin, 
the,  306 

Spears  (see  Arms),  245 
Spiritual  Directors,  368 
Spris,  Captain,  3Q6 
Sraibhtbind ; Fiacha , 386 
Srath  Cluada,  (Clyde),  [App.  591  n. 
Sreng’s  Province,  246,  [App.  563 
Sreng , herald  of  the  Firbolgs,  243,  246 
Sruibh  Brain , 427,  429 
Sruth  Cheanna  tnhdir,  272 
Staff ; Tablet-,  ( Tabhall-lorg ) ; [App. 
471. — Staff  of  J E8U8  (the  Bacha/l 
Isu),  330,  338  [App.  539,  600 
Star,  the  Morning ; (a  river),  [App. 
485. 

Staruidhe  [App.  495 

State  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  referred  to  [App. 

601 

“ Staves  of  the  Poets”  [App.  4G4 
Stephen  and  the  Martyrs,  368 
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Steward ; the  king’s  chief,  828 
Stockholm ; no  vestiges  of  Irish  MSS. 

found  in  the  collections  at,  5 
Stone,  a warrior’s  (Lid  Milidh ),  394. 
— Patrick  coming  to  Erinn  on  a, 
393. — Shrieking  under  Conn , a,  388. 
— Writing  on  [App.  464 
Stone  buildings  in  Erinn,  Mac  Firbis 
on,  223 

Stones,  couch  ornamented  with,  pre- 
cious, 310, 311 

Storytellers;  Feinigh,  220,  — (Sean- 
chaidhe),  the,  3,  3 n. 

Strand  of  Bail6  (the)  [App.  465,  475 
Strath  Clyde,  [App.  591  n. 

Stream,  the,  called  Srulh  Cheaniu i 
mhoir , 272 

Strongbowe,  Earl,  432  [App.  603. 
Study  the  materials  of  Irish  History ; 
how  to,  437 

Suadh  [see  Agallamh ],  etc.,  383 
SuaelU  [v.  Snaelt ],  304. 

Suantraighe , the  (sleep  melody),  254, 
255  [App.  608 

Succetus,  “ qui  est  [deus  belli]” ; 
Succession  ; law  of,  227, — by  primo- 
geniture, 227, — of  the  Kings,  in 
Tighemach , taken  from  Eochaidh 
O’frlynn,  69,— O’Clery's,  162  [App. 
548  et  scq. 

Swbhnt, \ 50 

Suidht  Laighen , Sliabh ; (“  Mount 
Leinster”)  [App.  475-8 
Suidh,  17  [App.  462 
Suirgd,  217,  449 

Sullivan  (see  O' Suileabhain,  267,  etc.) 
Sun,  Vallancey’s  speculations  on  wor- 
ship of  the,  366 

Sunday ; law  of,  662. — Canon  as  to 
absence  from  Mass  on,  372, — le- 
gend, as  to  observance  of  the,  293 
Supremacy  of  Rome,  Canon  on,  373 
[App.  611 

Surgeon  of  Nuadha  Airgcad-lamh, 2i7 
Surgeons,  249, — treatment  of  Conor 
Mac  Nessa  by  his,  276 
Susanna,  369 

Swans,  Plain  of  the  Two  (Magh  Dd 
Gheis ),  302 

Swimming,  exercise  of,  315 
Swineherd  of  Alilchu ; St.  Patrick,  394 
Synchronisms ; part  of  the  lore  of  the 
an  Ollamhf  240, — of  Flann  of  Mo- 
nasterboice,  54  [App.  509. — In  13. 
of  Ballymote  [App.  52(L=In  B.  of 
Lecain , App.  522 

System  of  law  and  policy  in  ancient 
Erinn ; a regularly  defined,  4 
Taball  Filidh , (Poet’s  Tablet) ; [App. 
464.  465 


Tablets  (of  stone  and  wood) ; [App. 

464,  465 

Tadhg , son  of  Calhal  O' Conor.  95 
Tadhg  “ an  Ttaghla\ghTy  (**  of  the 
Household");  [App.  547 
Tadhg  Cam  O'  Cd trig  h,  1 1, 

Tadhg  MacNamara  of  Hanna,  line  of. 
234 

Tadhg  son  of  Cian,  147,  209  [App. 

588  n. — Tale  of  the  Adventure*  of, 
318. — his  progress  from  Cashel  into 
Meath  [App.  593 

Tai/cenn,  the ; or  Tai/genn,  386,  387, 
389,  393,  397  [App.  617  et  seq. ; 
624 

Tailftin , 72.  — the  Fires  of,  287. — 
Games  at,  287, — Founded  by  Lvgh 
Mac  Eithlenn  [App.  478,— Battle 
of,  448  [App.  586  n. 

Tailtf,  the  wife  of  Eochaidh  Mac 
Eire , 287 

Tain  B€  Aingcn,  283,  586  n,  587  n, 

589  n. 

Tain  Bo  Chuailgnt,  the ; 8, 29,  31.  69. 
278. — Story  of  the  recovery  of  the 
Tale  of  the,  29,  30,  32,  193,  278  — 

Language  of  Tale  of  Bmighcan  Da 
Derga}  older  than  that  of  the  Tale 
of  the;  259. — of  the  Date  of  the 
[App.  507. — MS.  in  British  Mu- 
seum , 346 

Tain  Bo  Dartadha , 185 
Tain  Bo  F/idais,  185  [App.  531 
Tal,  the  House  of  [App.  479 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord ; 457  n. 
Talks  and  Poems  ; Of  the  Imagina- 
tive, 296 

Tales  ; Of  the  Historic,  238.  243. — 
List  of  in  B.  of  Leinster,  243  [App. 
583,  584. — Use  to  be  made  of  the, 
454.  — their  authority  as  pieces  of 
History,  239,  241 

Tales  of  the  Immigrations  ( Tochom- 
ladh ) of  Parthalon , of  Xemhidh,  of 
the  Fir  bo  l gs,  of  the  • Tuatha  IM 
Danann , of  the  Milesians,  etc.,  295 
Tales, — (the  Three  Sorrowful  Stories 
of  Erinn),  319 

Tale  of  Aedh  Oirdnidht  and  the  en- 
chanted goblets  [App.  532 
Tale  of  the  Courtship  of  Aitbh£  (by 
Finn  Mac  CumhaiU ),  283 
Tale  of  the  Tam  Bo  A ingen.  283, 
586  n,  587  n,  589  n. 

Tale  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Aitheach 
Tuatha , 230,262 

Tale  of  the  Death  of  Aithim/,  319 
Tale  of  the  Argain  Cathrach  Boirchf, 

261 

Tale  of  Baihf  Mac  Bunin  [App.  464 
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Tale  ol  the  Courtship  of  Beg-folad, 

283,  319 

Tale  of  theCaveof  Belach  Congluis, 283 

Tale  of  the  Irruption  of  the  Boyne, 
[App.  Ml 

Tale  of  the  Voyage  of  Breacan,  257 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of  St.  Bren- 
dainn , 289 

Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Brian,  son 
of  F eabhall , 318 
Tale  of  Bricrenn's  feast,  346 
Tale  of  the  Bruighean  Bheag  na  h- 
Almhaint. , 313 

Tale  of  Cairbrt i Cinn  Cait,  198 
Tale  of  the  Caithreun  ChealUt chain 
Chaisil,  238 

Tale  of  the  Cath  M nig  he  Tu  tread h,  244 
Tale  of  King  Cathul  Mac  Finghuin t, 
3M 

Tale  of  theCathreiinChonghail  Chf air- 
ing nigh,  261 

Tale  of  the  Bruighean  Chacrlhatnn , 

313,  318 

Tale  of  the  Triumphs  of  Charlemagne 
[App.  531 

Tale  of  the  Bi  uighean  C heist  an  Cho- 
rainn,  313 

Tale  of  the  Feis  Tighe  Chondin  Chinn 
t-Slcibht,  313 

Tale  of  the  Tain  bo  Chuailgiu? , 29,  30, 
32,  185  [App.  507 

Tale  of  the  man  who  swore  by  St. 

damns  hand  [App.  532 
Tale  of  the  birth  of  Conn  Ccd-  Caihach 
[App.  531 

Tale  of  the  Red  Route  of  Conall  Gear - 
nach,  319 

Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Conall  Gul - 
ban,  319 

Tale  of  the  Death  of  Conchobhar  Mac 
Nessa  [App.  533 

Tale  of  the  Tragedy  of  Conchobhar 
Mac  Nessa , 274 

Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Conla 
Ruadh,  318 

Tale  of  Coustantinc  the  Great  [App. 

532 

Tale  of  Core,  the  son  of  Lughaidh 
[App.  469 

Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Cormac 
Mac  Airt,  189,318. 

Tale  of  the  Cave  of  Cruachain,  283 
[App.  532 

Tale  of  the  Sick  bed  of  Cuchulainn , 
[App.  505 

Talo  of  the  Tragedy  of  Curoi  Mac 
Dairt,  273 

Tale  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Choga,  260 
Tale  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Derga, 
185,  242,  258 


Tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Dartadha,  185 
Tale  of  the  Cathreim  Dathi,  242 
Talc  of  the  Debility  of  the  Ultonians, 

37,  187 

Tale  of  Deirdrt  and  the  sons  of  Uis- 
neach,  294,  319,  (and  96,  etc.) 

Tale  of  the  Pursuit  of  Duirmaid  and 
Gr ninnt,  313 

Tale  of  the  Destruction  of  Dinn  Righ , 

252 

Tale  of  Donnchadh  O'Braoin  [App. 

532 

Tale  of  the  Forbuis  Droma  Damh- 
ghoirt,  198,  200,  211 
Tale  of  the  Exile  of  the  sons  of  Duil 
Dear  mail,  319,  468 
Talc  of  the  Feast  of  Dun  na  n-Gedh , 
191 

Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Ilowth  ( Forbais 

Edair),  265 

Tale  of  the  Cave  of  Beann  Ed  air,  283 
Tule  of  the  Courtship  of  Eitner , by 
Cuchulainn,  278 

Tale  of  the  Bruighean  Eochaidh  Big 
Deirg,  313 

Tide  of  the  Sons  of  EochaidhMuighmh - 
eadhdin  [App.  631 
Tale  of  the  Courtship  of  Etain,  319 
Tale  of  Fiachna  Mac  Reataich,  198 
Tale  of  the  Tain  bo  Flidais,  185  [App. 
531 

Tale  of  Fraech  Mac  Fidhaigh  [App. 

503 

Tale  of  the  Imtheacht  an  Ghilla  Dea- 
cair,  313,  316 

Tale  of  Queen  Gormlaith,  131,  294 
Tale  of  Labruidh  Loingseach,  251 
Tale  of  the  tragical  fate  of  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Lir,  319 

Tale  of  the  Tomhaidhm  Locha  n- 
Echach,  294 

Tale  of  the  Death  of  the  lady  Luaine , 

189 

Tale  of  Mac  Coist,  the  poet,  and  the 
Fairy  Woman  [App.  532 
Tale  of  the  Loinges  Mac  Duil  Der- 
ma it,  319,  [App.  468 
Tale  of  the  Echtra  Mucha,  inghine 
Aedha  Ruaidh,  283 
Tale  of  Maelsulhain  O' Cearbhaill,  76 
[App.  531 

Tale  of  the  Navigation  of  Maelduin, 

289 

Tale  of  the  Wanderings  of  Maelduin , 

185 

Taleof  the  Tragedy  of  Maelfothartaigh 
Mac  Ronain , 277 

Talo  of  the  Courtship  of  Queen 
Meadbh,  282 

Tale  of  the  Cath  Muighe  Leana , 243 
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Tale  of  the  Cath  Muighe  Rath , 213 
Tale  of  the  Battle  of  Aluirtheimnd , and 
Death  of  Cuchulainn , 319 
Tale  of  Niall  Frassach  [App.  531 
Talc  of  Niall  “ Naoi-ghiallach”  and 
his  sons  [App.  531 
Tale  of  Tadhg  U'Briain  and  the  Devil 
[App.  532 

Tale  of  the  Sluaghed  Da  (hi  co  SHabh 
u- Fa l pa,  281 

Tale  of  the  Navigation  of  Sntdgus  and 
MacRiagh/a,  239 

Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Tadhg  Mac 

Ccin , 318 

Tale  of  the  Tochmarc  Momera , 213 
Tale  of  the  Second  Cath  Muighe 
Tuireadh , 247 

Tale  of  the  Sons  of  Tuireann,  319 
Tale  of  the  Imramh  Ua  Corra,  289 
Tale  of  the  Children  of  U inn  each  [see 
Deirdrt ],  319,  (and  90,  etc.) 
Tallacht,  ( Tumhlacht ),  near  Dublin, 

26,  174,  353,  302,  304,  319 the 

Bruighean  Da  Derga , near,  259. — 
the  Martyroloey  of,  353,  302,  304 
Tamhlorga  Filidh  (Staves  of  the  Po- 
ets) [App.  404 

Tanaidhd  Mac  Uidhir,  (Mac  Guire), 
419 

Tanaidhd  O’Mulconry,  83 
TanaUle  of  Luighntf,  the,  [App,  540 
Tan  A;  Of  the,  (‘‘Cow-spoils”);  [‘His- 
toric Tales”,  No.  7]  ; 277 
Tara,  anciently  called  Druim  Cain 
[see  Teaman],  244  [App.  020. — 
Battle  of  (a.d.  978),  403^-Saint 
Fiacc  as  to  the  desertion  of,  343 
[App.  005. — Bell  rung  by  Saint 
liuadhan  round,  337.  — Feast  of, 
287.— Palace  of,  285  — The  first 
Feis  of,  by  Ollamh  Fodhla , 218. — 
The  Salta ir  of,  9,  10,  11,  41,  42, 
204  [App.  404  ; 496,  656.-  Cabur, 
stone-builder  of,  222. — Troighlea- 
than , rath-builder  of,  222, — Various 
mounds  at,  named  [App.  514 
Tarbhgha  [App.  492 
TassacA , Bishop ; artificer  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, 308  [App.  003, Oil, 
Taulchinn ( (the  Juggler)  [App.  618 
T.C.D.  Library ; MSS.  in,23^Prin- 
cipai  vellum  MSS.  in,  102 
Teabhtha , (Teffia,  in  Westmeath),  the 
Feara  Cul  of,  286 
Teach  Midhchuarta , the,  46,  187 
Teach  Moling  (now  St.  Mullens), 
231,302 

Teach  Riaghala  (Tyrella)  [see  Riagh - 
a <71,  428 

Teach  Screptra , 19 


Teadgh  [rectius,  Tadhg ] Mac  Can, 
mic  OUella  Oluitu,  147 
Teaghlaigh , Tadhg  an  [App.  547 
Tealach  an  Chosgair  (Hill  of  the  Vic- 
tory), 451 

Teamair , 10,  48,  [and  see  Tara], 
Teamair  Breagh , 409  [App.  020 
Teamair  Luachra , 185 
Teamhrach,  10,  [and  see  Tara]. 
Teanga  Bithnua , the  [App.  532 
Teathra,  384 
Tech,  [see  Teach] 

Techet,  Loch ; (now  called  Locb 
O’Gara)  [App.  547 

Technical  language,  abuse  of,  by  the 
Poets,  45, 

Teffia  (see  Teabhtha),  286 
Teinim  Largha , the,  240,  257 
Telltown  {Tail  It  in),  the  Fair  of,  287 
“Teraora”  of  MacPherson,  the,  300 
(see  Tara) 

Temple  Duidhi  [App.  593 
Templeport,  Lake;  Inis  Madoc,  in,  27 
“Ten  Commandments,  the;  (Deich 
m-Breithir) ; a name  given  to  die 
Pentateuch,  9, 31 

Tengumha,Duach , 15, 16  n.  [App.498 
TermonbaiTy  (Connacht),  St.  Finn- 
bharr  of,  338 
Ten  tog's  nurse,  427 
Testimonium  of  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  [Aj>p.  544 
Tetbannach,  Tighemach- ; K.  of  South 
Munster,  207 
Tethna  [App.  477 
Thatch,  300, — coloured,  310,  311 
Thersites,  the  Fenian  ; ( Conan  Mac 
Moma ),  317 

Tl^oinond,  209 Earl  of,  acceptance 

of  title  by  O’Brien  as,  237. — History 
of  the  Wars  of,  195,  233. 

Thrace,  the  Firbolgs  in,  244. — The 
Piets  from,  450 

“ Thumb  of  Knowledge” ; Finn's,  395, 
396 

Thurles  ( Durlas ),  421 
Tiberius  Ciesar,  contemp.  with  Cor - 
mac  Mac  Airt  [App.  520 
Tibrad,  Gorl  na  ; Battle  at,  395 
Tibraidd,  419  [App.  621 
'Tig he  Chondin  Chinn  t-Slcibhe,  Fas, 
313 

Tighemach,  St.,  323. — Tetbannach,  K. 
of  South  Munster,  267,  -the  An- 
nalist, 41,  62,  57,  74. — Death  of 
[App.  517. — his  references  to  early 
authorities,  GL. — his  Chronology, 

(J 1 . — Fragment  of  in  T.C.D.,  90.— 
Letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  P. 
li  I A.,  concerning  [App.517. — V a- 
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rious  versions  of  passages  as  to  dm- 
baoth  [App.  519. — References  to  the 
Bachall  Isu  in  [App.  603.  — his 
entry  of  the  death  of  Conchobhar 
Mac  Nessa  [App.  037 
Ttghcrnaigh , Corn (mountain  near 
Kathcormac,  Co.  Cork),  267 
Tighernain , Mias- ; the,  (Paten  of  St. 

Tighernan ),  338 
Tighernan  O'Ruairc , 101 
Tiqhernmas ; Edletui,  son  of  [App.  621 
Twh  Moling  (St.  Mullens,  Co.  Car- 
low),  231,302, 

Tin-bath , 63 

Tipperary ; flight  of  Brian  Ruadh 
O’Brien  into  North,  236^=Topo- 
graphy  of  [App.  630 
Ttpra  (or  Tobar)  Cheanna  mhoir,  272 
Ttnra  Seangarmna  (in  Kerry),  306 
[App.  591 

TtpraU  Airghi  [App.  508 
Tipraitd,  419  [App.  621 
Ttpraitd  O’Braotn , (O’Breen),  82 
Ttr  Atdha , 70  [App.  527 
Tir  Chonaill  (Tirconnell),  329.— 
Aedh , King  of,  401. — List  of  obits 
of  chiefs  [App.  570 
Tir  Fiachrach,  82,  418 
Tir  Oililla , 22 

Tirechans  (St.)  annotations  on  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,  347. — Quotation 
from  [App.  608 

Tirerrill ; march  of  Fomorians  to,  219 
Tirmcharna , Eochaidh,  32 1 
Tirren  (the,)  sea,  16 
Title  and  Dedication  of  O’Clery’s 
Glossary  [App.  557 
Title  and  Introduction  to  Mac  Firbis’ 
Genealogies  [App.  372 
Tlachtga,  daughter  of  M ogh  Ridth, 402 
Tobar  (or  Tipra)  Cheanna  mhoir , 272 
Tobias,  369 

Tochar  eter  dhd  mhagh  (the  “ cause- 
way between  the  two  plains”,  at 
Geisill , near  Tullamore),  119 
Tochmarca  ; Of  the  (“  Courtships”) ; 

[“  Historic  Tales”,  No.  8],  278 
Tochmarc  Emird;  Tale  of  the  [App. 
637-8. — Tale  of  the  Tochmarc  Mo - 
merit, , 243, 282 

Tochomladh  (Immigrations of  a Co- 
lony), “ Historic  Talcs”  of,  291 
Todd,  Rev.  J.  IL,  S.F.T.C.D.,  Pres. 
R.I.A.,  22  n.,  25  m,  59  m,  77  n., 
84  n..  1 74, 457  n.,  [App.  616,  650.— 
his  Letter  on  Fragment  of  Tigher- 
nagh  [App.  517. — in  Oxford  to  com- 
pare  the  Felird,  371. — on  contrac- 
tions in  MS.  of  Domhnach , 327. — 
possessor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Bell,  337. 


— on  the  Piets,  450. — Belgian  MSS. 
lent  to,  362.  [App.647. — his  notes  to 
Book  of  Obits,  etc.,  of  Christ  Church 
(as  to  the  Bachall  Isu ) [App.  602 
Toghail  (the  destruction  of  a Fort', 
257.  265,  283 

Toghla,  Of  the,  (“  Destructions”) ; 
[‘•Historic  Tales”,  No.3],  257,  265, 

Toichleach  Ua  Gadhra  [App.  546 
Toilette,  CredhTs , 309 
Toirrdhealbhach  Mdr  Ua  Conchobhair 
(O’Conor),  111  [App.  535 
Toirrdhealbhach  UBnain,  234.  [See 
Wars  of  Thomond.[ 

Tolameus  Mac  Lairgt (Ptolemy. La- 
gus)  App.  521 

Toika  river,  the  ( Tu/chlainn ),  269 
Toll-cinn,  “ tonsured  head”  [App.618 
Tomadhma  (Bursting  of  Lakes),  Sto- 
ries of,  291 

Tomaltach , 109.  110  [App  539 
Toma/tach  Og  Mac  Donnchaidh  [App. 
517 

Tomb  of  Oscar;  Ogham  inscription 
on,  301 

Tonn  Chliodhna,  the,  306 
Tonsure  (the  toll  cinn)  [App.  618 
Toomregan  ( Tuaim  iJrtcain),  418 
Tooth  of  St.  Patrick,  the,  338 
Topographical  information  in  tract  in 
B.of  Lismore  (conversation  between 
St.  Patrick,  Oisiti , and  Caoilbf ), 
200. — in  tract  on  Diarmaid  anti 
Grainne,  311. — Notices  in  Fenian 
Poem,  305.- -Tract  (the  Agallumh 
naSean6rach)y^H,—  ivom  Emania 
to  Lusk,  282 
Tor  chair  [App.  489,  490 
Torchill  [App.  490 
Toma  Eigeas , 191. — his  Poem,  as  to 
burial  of  Bathi,  288 
Toma  O' Macilchonaire , 148 
Torolbh  the  Dane,  403 
Torry  Island  [App.  563. — Conaing's 
Tower  on,  241 

Tomigheacht  Dhiarmada  is  Ghraind, 
313 

Towers,  Round;  Petrie’s  work  on 
the,  381 

Traceries  on  shrines,  323 
Trade  with  Scotland  in  curachs , 257 
Tragedies  ( Oittd  or  Aideadha ) ; (His- 
toric Tales,  No.  6),  273 
Traigh  Caeil  (the  Strand  of  Cacl), 
311 

Traigh  EothaiU  (near  Ballysadare), 

216 

Traigh  m Build  [App.  475 
Tralee,  Beramain  near;  Finn  at,  305 
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Transformation  into  birds,  fairy,  426 
Travels  of  the  Gaedhil  before  reach- 
ing Erinn,  222 

Trees”;  “The  Letters  and  the” 
[App.  468 

Treiti/I  the  Dane,  403 
Trenmdr , 304 

Tredit  (Trevit,  near  Tara),  19, 391 
“ Trias  Thaumaturgus”,  Colgan’s,  143 
— quotation  from,  387  n. 

Tribute  ; History  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Boromean,  230 

Triuchadh  an  Aicmd (in  Kerry),  448 
Tri-Liag ; Dun,  (D untrileague),  312 
Trim  (Build  Atha  Truim ) [App.  604 
Trinity,  the  Holy;  Colum  Cilld's 
Hymn  to,  329 

Trotfjhleathan , rath-builder  of  Tara, 

222 

Trophy,  barbarous ; (see  Brain).  275 
Troy;  Story  of  the  Destruction  of, 

25 

Trumpeters,  248 

Tripartite  Life  of  St. Patrick, 330  [see 
Patrick]  ; [App.  609. — MS.  in  Bri- 
tish Museum,  345,  346.— on  St. 
Mac  Carthainn , 325.  — (Passage 
from),  344 

Tuadh  Mhumhain , 209 
Tuaah  Inbher  (Mouth  of  the  Bann ) 
[App.  415 

Tuatm  dd  Ghualann  (Tuam),  290 
Tuaim  Drecain , (Toomregan),  49,  50, 
418.—  St.  Bricin  of  (637),  418 
Tuaim  nDregan  [App.  513 
Tuaim  Tenba ; ( Dinn  Righ ) ; [App.482 
Tuan  Mac  Cairill , 171 
Tuath  Emruis,  389.  [App.  621 
Tuatha  Dd  Danann,  28.  — Genea- 
logy of  the,  215. — in  Erinn,  (a.m. 
8303),  244. — fighting  under  rum, 
315. — [see  Fairies,  etc.  [App.  505. 
— Physicians  of  the,  28,  221. — 
Secret  Agency  of  the,  286 
Tuath  Amrois , 389,  [App.  621. 
Tuatha  Fiodha , the  (Forest  Tribes), 
450 

Tuatha l Mael  Garbh , 55,  59 
Tuathal  Teachtmar,  280,  264,  303  — 
the  daughter  of  [App.  585  n. 
Tuighen  (the  poet’s  official  gown), 

383,  384 

Tuild,  in  the  east;  a Couch  made  at, 

310 

Tuildn;  St.  Caimech  of,  336  [App. 
600 

Tuirbhd  (Turvey,  near  Malahide,)  258 
Tuirtann , Tale  of  the  Sons  of,  319 
Tuirrin  brighe  na  Righ  (in  Scotland), 

287 


Ttdach , Finn , 308 

Tulach  na  n-Espuc  ( near  Cabinteely , 
Co.  Dublin),  382 

Tulchlainn , the;  (the  ToLka  river), 

269 

Tulla,  near  Cabinteely  (Tulach  na  n~ 

Espuc),  382 

Tulloch  (see  Tcalach ),  451 
Tulach  na  Fdind,  308 
Tuluigh , “ to  humble”  ; connection  of 
the  word  with  Tailcenn  [App.  617 
Tun  dal,  194 

Turgesius  the  Dane  (a.d.  840),  56, 400 
Turloch ; the  Wars  of,  234.  — Mot 
O’Conor,  183 

Turvey,  (Tuirbhd),  near  Malahide: 
Bay  of,  258 
Tutors,  subordinate,  3 
Tyranny  over  Ireland.  355 
Tyrella,  Co.  Down  (Teach  Rigkala) 
428 

Tyrone  (Tir  Eoghain ),  329 
Tyrrhene  ( Tirrdn ) Sea,  the,  lfL 
Ua  Brain , 58 
Uachtair , Loch , 103 
Ua  Chongbhail , 1,  11, 12,  13,  21,  171 
— Book  of  the,  13,  44,  [App.  496 
Ua  Conchobhair  [see  O’Conor] ; Ca~ 
thal  Crobh-Dearg  [App.  547 
Ua  Cormatc;  Ahban,  son  of.  382 
[App.  616 ; — Poem  by  Gil  la  an 
Chomdedh , 70  [App.  526 
Ua  Corra , Imramh ; Tale  of  the, 
289 

Uada,  in  Leighis  (Leix)  [App.  481-2 
Ua  Duinechda  (see  Colgu)  [ App.  615 
Ua  Elainn  ; Aenghus,  399 
Ua  F/oinn ; see  O'Floinn . 

Ua  Gairbh,  222 

Ua  Gormain,  Maelmaird , 353,  361 
[App.  609 

Uaimh , ( Uatha , etc  ) [App.  586  n, 

Uais , 72, 

Ualgarg  O'Ruairc,  398 
Ua  Lughair,  Dubhthach,UQ 
Uamach , Col  man  [App.  608 
Ua  Neamhnainn , Gael,  308  [App.  594 
Ua  Robhartnigh,  DomhnaU,  331 
Uatha,  Of  the;  (“Caves”): — [“Histo- 
ric Tales”,  No.  9],  283. — Uatha ; 
Uath ; Uaimh  [App.  586  n, 

Uch,  (“  uch  o/7’).  49 
Uch,  uch , 187  TApp.  571 
Uchbadh , 130 

Ugaind  Mdr,  63,  68,  207  [App.  521, 
451.— Race  of,  207 -8. — Monarch, 
(n.c.  633),  252. — the  sons  of,  218 
Ugairdy  son  of  Ailill,  K.  of  Leinster, 
421 

Uibh  Foirchellain,  17 
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Ui  Briuin , 102. — Gdlawailli,  lord -of, 
414 

Ui  Cremhlhainn , territory  of,  325 
L i Diarmada , 13 
Uidhir , Mac  ; Tanaidhi,  4 19 
Uidhri;  Ltabhar  na  h~,  182  [ App.  570 
U i Failghi  (Offaly),  302,  365, 325 
Ui  Fh/oinn  ; Baili  Mur  [App.  548 
Ui  Main#,  312 

Ui  Meli,  Roman  pilgrims  settled  in, 
381  [and  see  Imtl i,  App.  615] 

Ui  Netd ; Cam , (Co.  Cork),  422 
Uingi (an  ounce?)  [App.  403 
U inchi  defeated  by  Finn,  303 
Uisneach , the  sons  of,  10,  14,  30,  3G, 
96,  260,215  [App.  527.— Tale  of 
Deirdri,  and  the  sons  of,  (“  A it  hid 
Dheirdri  re  Macaibh  £7.”),  294, 319 
Uithir , 216 

U/adhf  185,  207. — Magh-,  [App.  631 
n. — the  Mesca , 185  [App.  637. — 
the  Ceasnaoidhean,  37  [App.  637-8 
Ulc  (see  Belagh  Mic  Uilc ),  [App.  508 
Ulidian  race,  the,  207,  363 
Ulltach,  Christopher,  118 
Ulster,  Annals  of,  23, 83  [App.  533. — 
Fragment  in  T.C.D.,  90 
Ultan,  St.,  343, — teacher  of  Tirec-han , 
347,  350  [App.  607-8 
Umaill  [App.  565 

Umhaill;  Burgkeis-,  (Borrisoole),  Mo- 
nastery of,  178  [App.  561 
Urnhall , 346 
Uncial  letters,  324 
Uraicept  [App.  471 
Uraichecht  [App.  501 
Ur  chair,  Baili-ath-an -,  (Ardnurchar, 
Westmeath),  276  [App.  593 
Ussher,  Archbishop;  as  to  Flann's 
synchronisms,  53 — his  Translation 
of  Canon  of  St.  Patrick  [App.  612 
Valentia  Island,  anciently  Duirbri , 
(or  Darairi\  272 

Vallancey,  reckless  theories  of,  17. — 
his  nonsense  about  “ Creas",  366 
Valoignes ; Hamode,  432 
Vandal  warfare  of  the  English  in  Ire- 
land, 355 

Vassalage  of  Tuatha  Di  Danann , 248 
Vat  of  red  ale,  388. — of  royal  bronze, 

311 

Ventry  ( Finntrdigh ),  308,  315  [App. 
597 

Verse;  Chain-,  ( Conachlann),  365 
Victory,  the  Hill  of  the  ( Tealach  an 
Chosgair ),  451 

Violation  of  a King,  388  [App.  621 
Vision  of  Adamnan,  the,  421. — of 
St.  Bricin  (Baiii  Bricin ),  418 
Visions  (/ w),  Tales  of,  295 


Virgin,  the  Blessed ; honoured,  367. 
— Ancient  Litany  of,  357,  380 
[App.  615. — Representation  of  the 
Blessed,  323 

Virgin  Saints  of  Erinn,  the;  under 
Brighidy  369 

Virgular  characters  [App.  470 
Visitation,  Primate  Colton’s  ; Dr. 

Reeves’  edition  of  [App.  613 
Vows  of  Chivalry,  280,  314 
Waldron,  Laurence,  M.P.,  174  [App. 
646 

Wales,  Ancient  laws  of,  201 
Walter,  the  daughter  of  [App.  565 
Wand  of  the  Poet,  the  ( Flense  Fili ) 
[App.  464. — Sanctuary  under,  3 
Wanl  (see  Mac  an  Bhaird ),  330, 
142. — Father  Hugh,  26,  [App.  645. 
— His  life  of  St.  Rumold,  381 
Ware,  Sir  James,  97,  107,  127,  etc. — 
on  Litany  of  Aengus,  380. — his  refe- 
rence to  Flann}  53 — to  the  Annals 
of  Connacht,  105- -Mac  Firbis  em- 
ployed by,  127  (and  see  122). 

Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedhil ; 

the  History  of  the,  188,  232 
Wars  of  Thomond,  the  History  of 
the,  233 

Watch  guards,  Finn's,  315 
Waterford  (Port  Lairgi ),  50 
Wave  of  Cliodhna , the,  306 
Waves,  Magical,  of  the  Tuatha  Di 
Danann,  447 

Well ; of  Seangarmain , the  (in  Kerry), 
30(5 — the,  called  Tobar  Cheanna 
Mhdir , 272 

Westminster,  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of ; Crozier  in  the  possession 
of,  338 

Westminster  Abbey,  Papers  concern- 
ing Ireland  in  the  Chapter  House  of, 
[App.  604 

Wexford,  the  Piets  landed  in,  450 
W’heel;  Rowing,  ( see  Roth  Ramhach), 
383,  401,  421,  423,  427 
"White ; Priests  clad  in  [ App.  505 
White  Book  of  Christ  Church,  re- 
ferred to  [App.  603 
Whiteness  of  Lime,  310 
Wicklow  ( Inbher  Dca ) [App.  485 
Widow’s,  the.  Sheep ; Case  of,  43-4. 
Wife  of  an  Ollamh, Privileges  of  the, 3 
Wilde,  Mr.  W.  R. ; Census  Report  by 
[App.  630 

William,  Clann  ; (Burkes  of),  422 
William  Gorm  O'Ruairc , 398 
William  Ruadh  O'Ruairc,  398 
Windele,  Mr.  John,  of  Cork  ; nego- 
tiation with  him  as  to  fragment  of 
Book  of  Lismore,  — [Note.  This 

47 
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fragment  lias,  since  the  delivery  of 
these  Lectures,  been  restored  to  the 
original  Book  at  Lismore],  199 
Wings  of  birds  worked  in  thatch,  310, 
311 

Wisdom ; the  Seven  Orders  of,  9 
Wiseman,Cardinal ; Crozier  in  jtosses- 
sion  of,  338,  48 
Witches,  249 

Writers  (historic)  of  the  xn.,  xiii., 
and  xiv.  centuries,  82 
Writing  in  Erinn  before  St.  Patrick’s 
time ; Of  [App.  463 
Women ; the  six  best,  in  the  world 
[App.  515. — of  Erinn;  the  Plain- 
tive Song  of  the,  334.  — Foreign 
stammering  (Saxons),  385 


Wonders  of  Erinn ; the  Corn  of 
Trdujh  EothaiU , one  of  the,  246 
Wood;  writing  on  Tablets  of  [App. 
464 

“‘World" ; I)air€  iMrumhar,  “Empe- 
ror of  the  whole”,  315 
Worship  of  the  Sun,  discovered  by 
Vallancev,  366 
Wurzburg,  MS.  at;  27. 

Yellow  Ford,  Battle  of  (fie/  a»  AMj 
Buidhc ),  417 

Yew  cover  of  Domfuutch  Auyid,  322 
Yew  tree  over  Haile's  grave ; Tabk-u 
of  the  TApp.  465 

Zeuss  (Grammatica  Ccltica),  MSS. 
noted  by,  27 


[finis.] 
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